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ANNUAL  REPORT 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Public  Statutes  provide  that  the  Board  of  Education 
"shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  of  Jan- 
uary, lay  before  the  General  Court  an  annual  report  containing 
...  a  detailed  report  of  all  the  doings  of  the  Board,  with  such 
observations  upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  system  of 
popular  education,  and  such  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  most 
practicable  means  of  improving  and  extending  it,  as  the  experi- 
ence and  reflection  of  the  Board  may  dictate."  In  compliance 
with  these  provisions,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Board  to 
submit  to  the  Legislature  the  reports  of  the  visitors  to  the  sev- 
eral normal  schools,  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  a 
financial  statement  prepared  by  its  treasurer,  a  report  from  each 
of  its  agents  and  an  abstract  of  the  returns  made  to  the  Board 
by  the  school  committees  of  the  State.  From  these  various 
documents  may  be  gathered  information  of  the  detailed  char- 
acter called  for  by  the  section  of  the  Public  Statutes  already 
quoted.  In  the  preparation  of  this,  the  sixty -first  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  usual  custom  has  been  followed, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  succeeding  pages  constitute  a  reason- 
able compliance  with  the  statutory  requirements.  By  way  of 
preface  to  the  detailed  statements  herewith  submitted,  the 
special  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  invited  to 
two  matters  of  importance. 

NoEMAL  Schools. 
The  Legislature  of  1894  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
four  normal  schools  in  addition  to  the  number  then  in  existence. 
The  duty  of  selecting  sites  and  erecting  and  equipping  build- 
ings for  these  new  schools  was  assigned  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. This  duty  has  been  completely  performed  so  far  as  the 
choice  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  buildings  are  concerned, 
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while  as  much  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  equipment  as  the 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  has  allowed.  Reference  is 
hereby  made  to  the  reports  of  the  several  boards  of  visitors  for 
detailed  information  as  to  the  opening  of  these  newly  established 
schools. 

The  statutes  provide  that  the  ♦ '  general  management  of  the 
several  State  normal  schools  shall  be  vested  "  in  the  Board  of 
Education.  At  present,  then,  the  Board  is  officially  responsi- 
ble for  the  well-being  of  one  school  of  special  character,  —  the 
Normal  Art  School,  —  and  for  nine  other  schools  whose  function 
is  not  specialized,  but  whose  office  it  is  to  train  young  men  and 
women  for  general  service  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  management  of  the  State  normal 
schools  constitutes  the  weightiest  responsibility  of  the  Board. 
Over  other  schools  and  school  officials  of  the  State  the  Board 
has  no  control.  Outside  the  normal  schools  it  can  act  only  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  while  within  them  the  Legislature  has  seen 
fit  to  confer  upon  it  undivided  authority. 

Before  speaking  further  of  the  normal  schools  in  general,  the 
Board  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  liberal  provis- 
ions made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  the  four 
new  schools.  Attention  must,  however,  be  called  to  the  fact 
that,  even  under  the  most  economical  administration,  the  main- 
tenance of  these  additional  schools  will  of  necessity  result  in 
a  large  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  asked  for  by  the 
Board.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  schools  located  in 
Lowell,  Fitchburg  and  North  Adams  will  secure  the  attendance 
of  an  adequate  number  of  students.  In  case  of  the  Hyannis 
school  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  depart  somewhat  from  the 
policy  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  schools.  This  school 
must  depend,  for  a  time  at  least,  almost  wholly  for  its  students 
upon  Barnstable  County.  In  1895,  the  entire  population  of  the 
State  numbered  2,500,183.  For  the  year  1895-96  the  whole 
number  of  students  in  the  normal  schools  was  reported  as  1,123. 
If  the  former  number  be  used  as  a  dividend  and  the  latter  num- 
ber as  a  divisor,  it  appears  that,  on  the  average,  one  normal 
student  is  secured  for  each  2,181  of  population.  The  popula- 
tion of  Barnstable  County  in  1895  was  27,654.  According  to 
the  ratio  just  indicated,  such  population  would  naturally  furnish 
some  12  or  13  normal  students.     While  it  is  gratifying  to  re- 
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port  that  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  Hyannis  is 
some  three  times  as  large  as  might  be  expected  from  the  above 
computation,  it  still  seems  to  the  Board  that  it  may  prove  advis- 
able to  administer  this  school  along  lines  peculiar  to  itself.  If, 
for  instance,  the  school  year  at  Hyannis  were  to  consist  of  four 
terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  attendance  during  any  one  of  these 
terms  to  be  accepted  as  a  partial  completion  of  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  it  might  be  possible  to  attract  to  the  school 
for  a  portion  of  each  year  a  considerable  number  of  persons  now 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  unable  to  relinquish  such  pursuit  for 
a  longer  time.  It  may  also  be  found  desirable  to  make  such 
arrangements  that  a  summer  school,  open  under  proper  restric- 
tions to  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  may  be  carried 
on  at  Hyannis,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  summer 
quarter  suggested  above.  To  carry  either  or  both  these  pos- 
sible measures  into  effect,  a  special  appropriation  would  be 
necessary.  The  State  has  seen  fit  to  invest  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  the  normal  school  property  at  Hyannis.  It  remains 
apparently  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  secure  an  adequate 
return  for  the  investment.  The  attempt  to  realize  such  return 
may  possibly  lead  to  the  establishment  of  well-nigh  continuous 
sessions,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  State  summer  school.  The 
experience  of  the  Board  at  Laurel  Park  during  several  recent 
years  and  at  Salem  during  the  past  summer  leads  it  to  look  with 
favor  upon  the  last-named  measure  as  one  likely  to  yield  an 
abundant  return  for  the  expense  attending  it. 

As  previously  suggested,  it  appears  that  far  and  away  the 
most  important  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  consists  in  its 
administration  of  the  normal  schools.  While  the  Board  can- 
not divest  itself  of  responsibility  for  the  character  and  the 
efficiency  of  its  administration  of  the  normal  schools,  the 
manner  in  which  it  shall  execute  the  duty  imposed  upon  it 
is  a  fair  subject  for  consideration.  Aside  from  the  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  the  Board  of  Education  consists  of 
eight  persons,  each  of  whom  is  quite  fully  occupied  with  his 
personal  affairs.  While  such  persons  may  find  time  to  con- 
sider and  decide  upon  broad  questions  of  general  policy,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  attend  in 
detail  to  the  execution  of  such  policy.  Furthermore,  if  the 
names    of  the    seventy  individuals,  more    or    less,  who   have 
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served  upon  the  Board  since  its  establishment,  be  scanned,  it 
will  appear  that  most  of  them  were  appointed,  not  because  of 
their  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  educational  work,  but 
because  of  their  worth  as  individuals,  their  eminence  in  the 
community,  their  reputation  for  broad  intelligence  and  sound 
judgment,  and  their  readiness  to  serve  the  Commonwealth. 
Without  extending  the  argument,  it  seems  evident  that,  while 
the  Board  of  Education  must  determine  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  management  of  the  normal  schools  and  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  character  of  such  policy,  its  actual 
execution  must  be  entrusted  to  its  executive. 

Those  sections  of  the  Public  Statutes  which  relate  to  the 
duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  were  chiefly 
enacted  in  the  year  1837  and  in  the  few  years  succeeding. 
For  obvious  reasons  they  contain  no  reference  to  his  duties 
with  relation  to  normal  schools.  Meanwhile,  times  have 
greatly  changed.  Many  matters  of  a  routine  character  sug- 
gested in  the  sections  of  the  statutes  just  referred  to  can  be 
delegated  to  subordinates,  while  the  secretary  should  be  free 
to  devote  the  largest  share  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
supervision  of  the  normal  schools.  To  this  end  he  should 
have  such  clerical  assistance  as  will  relieve  him  of  all  ordi- 
nary office  work,  and  should  have,  under  his  direction,  a 
number  of  agents  sufficiently  large  to  respond  to  the  great 
majority  of  requests  for  advice  and  assistance  which  may 
come  from  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  While  we 
may  be  reluctant  to  part  with  the  term  "  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,"  endeared  by  sixty  years  of  association, 
it  should  be  understood  that  such  official  is  really  the  State's 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  In  no  way  can  he  so 
powerfully  afi'ect  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  as  by 
devoting  himself  assiduously  to  the  nine  normal  schools,  in 
which,  to  a  constantly  increasing  extent,  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  are  to  be  trained. 

There  is  a  constant  liability  that  so-called  normal  schools 
prove  to  be  only  academies.  To  the  end  that  these  schools 
may  become  and  remain  what  the  distinguishing  name  "nor- 
mal "  indicates  they  should  be,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  come  under  the  direction  of  a  single  mind,  capable 
of  guiding  them   aright.      If  any  justification  for  the  intro- 
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duction  of  this  topic  and  the  foregoing  remarks  upon  it  seems 
necessary,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  by  a  single  act  of 
legislation  the  normal  schools  have  been  increased  in  number 
from  four  to  nine.  The  great  sum  of  money  invested  in  the 
new  schools,  the  large  annual  expenditure  necessary  for  their 
maintenance,  together  with  the  tremendous  influence  they  may 
exert  or  may  fail  to  exert,  —  all  combine  to  make  the  present 
an  opportune  time  for  calling  attention  to  the  great  issues  at 
stake. 

Attendance  and  Truancy. 

The  Board,  by  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  1895,  was 
directed  "  to  investigate  the  subjects  of  attendance  and  truancy 
in  the  Commonwealth,  with  reference  to  the  question  whether 
any,  and,  if  so,  what  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  pro- 
visions and  arrangements  concerning  truants  and  absentees  from 
school." 

Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  an  agent  of  the  Board,  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  the  required  investigation.  For  this 
purpose  there  were  selected  fifty  towns  and  cities,  representing 
difierent  parts  of  the  State,  and  different  populations,  rural, 
residential,  commercial  and  manufacturing.  He  was  assisted 
by  the  other  agents  of  the  Board,  by  school  authorities  and  by 
persons  specially  employed  for  the  service.  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Birtwell,  general  secretary  of  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society, 
has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Walton  in  planning  the  investi- 
gation and  in  making  the  several  reports  to  the  Legislature. 
The  superintendents  of  the  several  institutions  having  charge 
of  truant  children  afforded  every  needed  facility  for  gaining 
information  regarding  these  institutions. 

In  the  fifty  municipalities  investigated  the  number  of  children 
of  compulsory  school  age  —  eight  to  fourteen  years  —  was 
26,968.  The  number  who  failed  to  attend  school|during  the 
previous  year  the  amount  of  time  required  by  law.jwas  found  to 
be  2,903  ;  of  these,  1,380  were  absent  without  satisfactory  ex- 
cuse, 125  being  habitual  truants  and  1,255  being  absent  by  the 
consent  of  their  custodians,  —  parents  or  other  persons  having 
the  children  in  charge.  At  this  rate,  the  corresponding  num- 
bers for  the  entire  State  would  be:  habitual  truants,  1,229; 
absentees  from  what  may  be  termed  parental  neglect,  13,570. 
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The  results  of  the  investigation  were  reported  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1896  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-one  pages.  In  addition 
to  the  facts  above  stated  the  report  showed  that  the  compulsory 
and  truant  laws  are  not  well  enforced  ;  that  parents  who  neglect 
to  cause  their  children  to  attend  school  seldom  pay  the  penalty 
attached  to  the  offence  ;  that  a  small  minority  only  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  habitual  truants  reach  the  truant  schools,  and  that 
those  who  do  reach  them  are  often  guilty  of  graver  offences 
before  they  are  committed  for  truancy.  In  confirmation  of  the 
statement  regarding  truant  children  the  report  cited  the  small 
number  in  the  truant  schools  throughout  the  State,  this  being  at 
the  time  less  than  200.*  Some  of  the  causes  for  the  existing 
laxity  in  enforcing  the  laws  were  enumerated,  and  certain  de- 
sired changes  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  means  for  enforcing  them, 
were  suggested.  The  report  concluded  with  the  following  sum- 
mary or  recapitulation  :  — 

I. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  children  in  the  Commonwealth  — 
above  5  per  cent.,  by  estimate  —  that  fail,  from  parental  neglect  and 
truancy,  to  obtain  the  amount  of  schooling  required  by  law. 

II. 

The  legal  means  for  enforcing  the  laws  in  regard  to  compulsory 
attendance  and  truancy  are  inadequate  or  inoperative  in  small  towns, 
largely  because  they  depend  for  their  enforcement  upon  local  officers. 

III. 

Further  provision  should  be  made  for  :  — 

1.  A  more  careful  enumeration,  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
committee,  of  children  of  all  ages  between  five  and  fifteen  years, 
inclusive ;  and  coincident  in  time  with  this  enumeration,  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  lists  should  be  made  of  the  names  of  all  children  in 
the  town  or  city  belonging  either  to  public  or  private  schools. 

2.  Registers  of  a  prescribed  form  to  be  furnished  to  all  private  as 
well  as  to  public  schools.  These  registers  to  be  kept  at  the  schools, 
and  abstracts  thereof  to  be  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Education  upon 
the  request  of   the  secretary,  as  a  condition  for  the   attendance  of 

*  At  the  time  of  the  above  investigation  the  truant  school  for  the  city  of  Boston  was 
not  ready  for  occupancy.  The  old  truant  school  at  Deer  Island  had  been  abandoned, 
consequently  no  truants  were  committed  from  Boston  during  that  year.  The  average 
number  in  the  old  truant  school  for  the  previous  three  years  was  93. 
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children  upon  such  schools  being  recognized  as  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  State  requiring  parents  and  other  persons  having 
control  of  children  to  cause  them  to  attend  school. 

3.  The  use  of  discharge  and  transfer  cards,  to  be  given  to 
children,  with  a  duplicate  to  the  truant  officer,  in  every  instance  of 
a  child's  discharge  from  one  school  to  go  to  another  in  the  same 
town,  or  to  another  town,  the  provision  to  extend  to  children  attend- 
ing private  as  well  as  public  schools. 

4.  A  careful  scrutiny  into  the  age  of  children  applying  for  age 
and  schooling  certificates,  with  reference  to  obtaining  employment, 
and  full  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  regarding  such 
certificates. 

5.  Securing  from  appropriate  sources  the  necessary  clothing  to 
attend  school  for  all  children  in  need  of  such  provision. 

6.  Provision  for  including  the  conveyance  of  children  to  public 
schools  at  public  expense,  in  appropriations  made  for  the  "support 
of  schools." 

7.  A  change  in  form  of  fines  to  be  imposed  upon  parents  who  from 
neglect  fail  to  cause  their  children  to  attend  school  for  the  time 
required  by  law,  so  as  to  give  the  parent  an  added  motive  for  caus- 
ing his  child  to  attend  school. 

8.  An  extension  of  the  time  schools  must  be  kept  from  24  to  32 
weeks,  and  of  the  time  of  compulsory  attendance  to  coincide  with  the 
time  schools  are  required  to  be  kept. 

9.  Amendment  to  the  compulsory  law,  by  striking  out  the  provi- 
sion in  section  1,  chapter  498,  Acts  of  1894,  for  an  "  allowance  of 
two  weeks'  time  for  absences  not  excused  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  the  school  committee." 

10.  Payment  of  tuition  by  the  State  for  State  wards,  in  towns 
giving  schooling  to  non-resident  pupils,  such  towns  having  a  valua- 
tion less  than  $3,000,000. 

11.  Amendment  of  employment  laws,  to  prevent  the  employment 
for  wages  of  any  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  at  any  kind  of 
work  during  school  hours  (chapter  508,  Acts  of  1894). 

12.  Amendment  to  the  laws  so  as  not  to  require  towns  to  make 
by-laws  concerning  truants  and  the  place  of  commitment. 

13.  Presentments  by  truant  officers  of  parents  for  non-compliance 
with  the  compulsory  law  under  a  general  rule  or  vote  of  the  School 
Board  of  the  town. 

14.  One  or  more  State  school  attendance  officers,  to  be  employed 
as  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  securing  attendance  of 
children  upon  the  schools,  and  having  all  the  powers  throughout  the 
State,  to  be  exercised  in  emergencies  now  conferred  or  hereafter  to 
be  conferred  by  law  upon  local  truant  officers. 
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15.  A  change  of  the  name  truant  school  to  the  name  parental 
school,  for  all  truant  schools. 

16.  The  separation  of  truants  from  children  known  to  be  guilty  of 
graver  offences,  and  generally  the  separation  of  children  in  truant 
schools  into  small  families. 

17.  Indeterminate  sentences. 

18.  Assigning  to  the  Board  of  Education,  or  to  a  special  bureau, 
the  conduct  and  supervision  of  truant  schools,  with  State  support. 

19.  The  removal  of  the  direct  tax  of  $2  per  week  upon  towns  for 
the  support  of  children  while  attending  a  truant  school. 

20.  A  truant  school  or  schools  for  girls  separate  from  the  schools 
for  boys. 

21.  Some  minor  changes  in  wording  are  needed  to  make  more 
intelligible  to  school  officers  the  meaning  of  the  laws ;  for  example, 
the  last  paragraph  of  section  17,  chapter  508,  Acts  of  1894,  needs 
recasting,  unless  it  is  intended  to  accept  for  illiterate  minors  20 
weeks'  attendance  upon  an  evening  school  in  place  of  30  weeks  in 
day  schools. 

IV. 

The  report  now  presented  covers,  so  far  as  was  practicable  up  to 
date,  the  subjects  which  the  Board  was  directed  to  investigate, 
namely:  "School  attendance  and  truancy  in  the  Commonwealth, 
with  special  reference  to  the  question  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what, 
improvements  can  be  made  in  the  provisions  and  arrangements  con- 
cerning truants  and  absentees  from  school."  It  represents  the 
existing  conditions  of  attendance  and  truancy,  and  proposes  certain 
necessary  changes  in  the  methods  and  means  of  dealing  with  these 
subjects.  How  these  changes  are  to  be  effected  remains  for  further 
consideration.     In  this  further  consideration  are  involved  :  — 

1.  The  definite  working  out  of  the  means  already  suggested  for 
preventing  non-attendance. 

2.  Modifications  in  the  present  system  of  truant  schools,  with 
their  partial  or  entire  transfer  to  the  State  for  support  and  direction. 

3.  Provision  for  the  employment  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  one  or  more  State  school  attendance  officers,  to  be  charged 
with  the  duty,  in  conjunction  with  local  officers,  of  securing  full 
attendance  of  children  during  the  compulsory  period. 

4.  A  reconstruction  of  the  laws  relating  to  school  attendance  and 
truant  schools. 

For  the  adequate  study  and  treatment,  therefore,  of  the  subjects 
to  which  our  investigation  has  brought  us,  especially  of  the  important 
problems  which  relate  to  the  truant  schools  and  the  necessary  means 
for  enforcing  the  laws,  further  time  is  required. 
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Acting  upon  this  report,  the  Legislature  of  1896  directed 
the  Board  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature  a  plan  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  Board's  recommendations.  As  directed,  the 
Board  made  their  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1897  ;  this  was 
in  the  form  of  three  bills  which  were  proposed  for  enactment, 
—  a  bill  in  relation  to  school  attendance  and  truancy,  a  bill 
regulating  the  employment  of  children  at  labor,  and  a  bill  in 
relation  to  neglected  children.  These  bills  were  drawn  by 
Messrs.  Walton  and  Birtwell.  Owing  to  the  importance  of 
the  subjects  and  the  advanced  stage  in  the  session  when  the 
report  reached  the  Legislature,  it  was  not  thought  wise  to 
enter  upon  its  consideration ;  hence  a  resolve  was  passed 
further  directing  the  Board  to  report,  in  conformity  to  the 
resolve  of  the  previous  session,  to  the  Legislature  of  1898, 
before  the  second  Wednesday  in  January. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  bills,  as  reported  to  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, after  having  undergone  careful  revision,  were  distributed 
to  all  the  school  superintendents,  to  school  committees  of  towns 
not  having  superintendents,  to  the  county  commissioners,  to 
all  judges  of  the  courts  throughout  the  State  and  to  many 
other  persons,  with  the  request  that  comments  be  forwarded 
to  the  makers  of  the  report,  with  reference  to  a  future  and 
final  revision.  To  this  request  a  generous  response  was  made, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  bills  have  undergone  a  second  revision  to 
reach  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature as  the  final  report  of  the  Board  upon  the  subjects  of 
attendance  and  truancy. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  report :  — 

Act  I.  —  First,  schools  and  studies  ;  second,  attendance  ; 
third,  State  parental  schools  and  State  school  attendance 
officer ;  fourth,  truancy ;  fifth,  school  attendance  officers  of 
towns  and  cities ;  sixth,  school  records,  census  and  reports ; 
seventh,  definitions,  repeal,  and  when  to  take  efiect. 

Act  II.  —  To  regulate  the  employment  of  labor. 

Act  III.  —  Relating  to  neglected  children. 

Among  the  proposed  changes  or  modifications  in  the  present 
laws  the  most  important  are  the  following  :  — 

By  Act  I. ,  all  towns  are  required  to  keep  schools  for  thirty- 
two  weeks ;  the  law  at  present  requires  them  to  be  kept  six 
months  (twenty-four  weeks). 
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To  the  permissible  studies  are  added  several  branches  of  in- 
struction, all  of  which  are  at  present  pursued  to  some  extent 
in  the  schools ;  these  are  geometry,  one  or  more  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  kindergarten 
training,  manual  training,  cooking,  physical  training  and  civil 
government. 

All  towns  containing  five  hundred  families  are  required  to 
provide  for  a  four  years'  course  of  instruction  in  studies  neces- 
sary to  fit  for  normal  schools,  technical  schools  or  colleges. 
This  is  what  is  already  required  of  all  towns  that  have  four 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  and,  practically,  what  is  required 
of  all  towns  that  do  not  maintain  high  schools. 

Under  the  present  law  towns  of  less  than  four  thousand  in- 
habitants, if  they  maintain  high  schools,  are  allowed  to  provide 
less  extended  courses  of  studies.  The  proposed  law  takes  away 
this  premium  on  low-grade  high  schools.  Under  the  proposed 
as  well  as  the  present  law,  any  town  may  provide  the  prescribed 
instruction  by  paying  for  it  in  the  high  school  of  another  town 
or  of  any  city. 

The  requirement  of  manual  training  in  cities  of  twenty  thou- 
sand or  more  inhabitants  is  extended  to  elementary  schools. 
The  law  at  present  prescribes  it  for  high  schools  only.  Pro- 
vision is  made  as  at  present  for  industrial  and  mechanical 
drawing. 

Every  child  is  given  the  right  to  attend  school  either  where 
his  parent  or  guardian  resides  or  where  he  himself  resides. 

The  present  law  (Acts  of  1894,  chapter  498,  section  4)  is, 
to  say  the  least,  difficult  of  interpretation;  it  reads:  "All 
children  within  the  Commonwealth  may  attend  the  public 
schools  in  the  place  in  which  they  have  their  legal  residence, 
subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  law." 

The  age  of  compulsory  attendance,  instead  of  beginning  at 
eight  years,  is  to  begin  at  seven  years.  The  provision  for  the 
year  of  required  attendance  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  in  case 
the  schools  of  the  town  have  any  form  of  manual  training,  is 
dropped.  It  is  proposed  that  unemployed  illiterate  minors 
under  seventeen  years  shall  attend  day  or  evening  schools. 

In  defence  of  the  proposed  changes  it  may  be  stated  that  at 
present  nearly  all  children  begin  their  schooling  at  an  earlier 
age  even  than  seven  years,  and  no  good  reason  exists  why  they 
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should  not  be  compelled  to  attend  regularly  at  least  a  year  ear- 
lier than  is  required  at  present. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  dropping  the  year  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  required  under  the  present  law  in  towns 
having  manual  training:  First,  the  term  "manual  training" 
having  as  yet  no  definite  meaning,  the  provision  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  inoperative  even  where  some  manual  training  is 
given.  Secondly,  the  present  law  does  not  require  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  additional  year  of  attendance  that  manual  training 
shall  be  provided  within  a  grade  reached  by  the  pupil  before  he 
is  fifteen  years  old  ;  it  may  be  provided  only  in  the  last  year  of 
the  high  school ;  and  yet,  on  account  of  this  provision,  every 
child  in  the  schools  of  the  town  or  city  will  be  required  to  go  to 
school  the  extra  year.  Thirdly,  the  provision  itself  militates 
against  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  schools. 

The  act  does  away  with  the  present  complicated  provisions 
as  to  the  amount  of  attendance,  and  simply  prescribes  attend- 
ance while  the  schools  are  in  session.  It  re-enacts  present  laws 
as  to  attendance  in  a  town  or  city  other  than  that  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  child  or  the  parent  or  guardian. 

It  provides  that  private  schools  shall  keep  registers  and  for- 
ward returns  the  same  as  public  schools. 

It  re-enacts  the  present  law  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
tuition  by  the  State  for  State  wards,  but  excepts  children 
placed  in  their  own  homes.  It  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
present  statutes  to  include  measles  in  the  list  of  contagious 
diseases.  It  re-enacts  the  present  law  forbidding  exclusion 
from  school  on  account  of  race,  color  or  religion. 

It  omits  the  requirement  of  the  present  law  that  the  teacher 
shall  state  to  the  parent  in  writing  the  reason  for  the  exclusion 
of  a  child  from  school,  and  limits  the  requirement  to  the  school 
committee,  who  alone  have  the  authority  to  exclude  from  school. 

The  proposed  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  board 
of  trustees  of  State  parental  schools,  and  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  State  parental  schools.  The  trustees  are 
authorized  to  purchase  any  county  truant  school  for  a  State 
parental  school.  They  are  made  a  corporation  for  holding  in 
trust  gifts  or  bequests.  Provision  is  made  for  their  holding 
certain  meetings  and  making  annual  reports.  They  are  to 
elect  a  superintendent  of  each  State  parental  school,  who  is  to 
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appoint  the  other  officers,  with  the  approval  of  the  trustees. 
The  act  provides  also  that  the  trustees  shall  appoint  a  State 
school  attendance  officer,  whose  power  and  duties  are  defined. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  and  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and 
Charity  are  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  State  parental  schools. 

The  act  provides  for  terminating  the  powers  and  duties  of 
county  commissioners  in  relation  to  truants  and  truant  schools, 
and  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  inmates  of  truant  schools 
to  the  custody  of  the  trustees  of  the  parental  schools.  It 
makes  officers  of  county  truant  schools  eligible  to  appointment 
within  a  given  period  as  officers  of  the  State  parental  schools 
without  civil  service  examination  or  enrolment. 

The  act  defines  three  classes  of  children,  —  habitual  truants, 
habitual  absentees  and  habitual  school  offenders,  and  provides 
that  they  may  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  trustees  of 
the  State  parental  schools  on  an  indeterminate  sentence ;  the 
maximum  period  of  detention  being,  for  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  until  the  age  of  fifteen  years ;  and  for  children 
thirteen  or  over,  two  years.  It  provides  for  placing  children, 
convicted  of  an  off'ence  under  this  law,  upon  probation  under 
the  oversight  of  truant  officers,  and  for  the  placing  out  by  the 
trustees,  in  families,  any  children  in  their  custody;  it  also 
provides  for  the  parole  and  discharge  of  children  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  trustees,  for  revoking  the  parole,  and  for 
the  transfer  to  other  institutions  of  children  that  persistenly 
violate  the  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  of  parental  schools. 

The  act  puts  a  penalty  upon  parents  and  guardians  for  con- 
senting to  the  unlawful  absence  from  school  of  children  in  their 
custody.  It  also  provides  a  penalty  for  harboring  a  truant  or 
attempting  to  induce  a  child  unlawfully  to  absent  himself  from 
school,  which  provision  is  in  accordance  with  the  present  law. 
It  re-enacts  the  present  law  as  to  what  courts  shall  have  juris- 
diction. 

Under  the  act,  school  committees  are  required  to  appoint 
truant  officers ;  two  or  more  towns  or  cities,  however,  may 
employ  the  same  officer  or  officers.  Provision  is  made  that 
the  tenure  of  office  of  present  truant  officers  shall  not  be 
aff'ected  by  the  proposed  act.  The  name  "truant  officer"  is 
changed  to  "  school  attendance  officer."     The  act  applies  the 
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civil  service  rules  to  school  attendance  officers  in  cities  of  over 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  defines  the  duties  of  such 
officers. 

The  act  defines  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
regarding  the  school  returns  and  its  own  annual  report.  It 
adds  to  the  present  law  the  duties  of  prescribing  the  form  of 
census  of  children,  and  requires  the  sending  of  registers  to  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  schools  and  the  sending  of  blanks  for 
returns  as  at  present.  It  re-enacts,  without  material  change, 
the  present  law  relating  to  school  attendance. 

It  requires,  as  at  present,  school  committees  to  take  the  cen- 
sus of  children ;  the  time  of  taking  the  census,  however,  is 
changed  from  May  to  September.  The  purpose  of  this  change 
in  time  is  to  afford  the  means  of  comparing  the  names  on  the 
census  list  with  those  on  the  school  registers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  which  now  quite  generally  falls  in  the  month 
of  September. 

School  committees  are  required,  as  by  the  present  law,  to 
make  certain  returns  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  act 
defines  the  duties  of  teachers  in  connection  with  the  keeping  of 
the  school  registers,  and  prescribes  the  basis  for  the  reckoning 
of  average  membership  and  attendance. 

The  legislation  to  be  repealed  is  specified,  and  the  provision 
in  the  present  law  for  committing  truants  to  houses  of  reforma- 
tion is  repealed,  and  the  time  when  the  various  provisions  of 
the  act  are  to  take  effect  is  indicated. 

Act  II.  brings  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren at  labor  into  conformity  with  the  proposed  law  in  regard 
to  school  attendance. 

Act  III.  brings  together  various  present  laws  in  regard  to 
neglected  children,  and  separates  these  laws  from  the  laws  in 
regard  to  truancy.  It  gives  courts  a  somewhat  wider  discretion 
as  to  the  commitment  of  such  children  to  State  instead  of  town 
or  city  authorities.  It  repeals  present  laws  under  which  neg- 
lected children  may  be  committed  to  truant  schools. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  it  appears  that  the  bills  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  are  the  result  of  long,  patient  and 
painstaking  study  of  the  subjects  of  attendance  and  truancy. 
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In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  these  two  subjects,  and  be- 
cause of  a  confident  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation 
recommended,  the  Board  of  Education  expresses  the  hope  that 
these  measures  may  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  find  favor  in  its  sight. 

GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH, 

for  the  Board. 
Boston,  Dec.  2,  1897. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  BEIDGEWATEE. 

ALBERT    G.  BOYDEN,   Principal. 

Instructors, 

Albert  Gardner  Boyden,  A.M.,  Educational  Study  of  Man,  including  the 
Study  of  the  Body,  the  Mind,  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  School  Or- 
ganization, School  Government,  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts  and 
History  of  Education;  Arthur  Clarke  Botden, A.M.,  Vice-principal, 
Natural  Science,  History  and  Civil  Polity ;  Franz  Heinrich  Kirmater, 
Ph.D.,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,;  William  Dunham  Jackson, 
Physical  Science,  Mathematics,  English  Literature ;  Charles  Peter 
SiNNOTT,  B.S.,  Geography,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Physical  Science ; 
Harlan  Page  Shaw,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Industrial  Laboratory ; 
Frank  Ellis  Gurnet,  Classics,  Bookkeeping,  Astronomy ;  Isabella 
Sara  Horne,  Vocal  Culture  and  Reading;  Clara  Coffin  Prince, 
Vocal  Music,  Algebra,  Geometry ;  Fanny  Amanda  Comstock,  Arith- 
methic,  Rhetoric,  Botany ;  Emily  Curtis  Fisher,  Elementary  English, 
Grammar,  Geometry;  Elizabeth  Helen  Perry,  Drawing;  Lillie 
Eveline  Merritt,  Assistant  in  Drawing;  Bessie  Louise  Barnes, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Physical  Training. 

Model  School:  Lillian  Anderson  Hicks,  Principal;  Adelaide  Reed, 
Martha  May  Burnell,  Hannah  Elizabeth  Turner,  Nellie  Mabel 
Bennett,  Martha  Williams  Alden,  Mary  Lucinda  Wallace, 
Sarah  Ellen  Pratt,  Sarah  Wheaton  Turner,  Flora  May 
Stuart. 

Kindergarten :  Anne  Morgan  Wells,  Frances  Plympton  Keyes. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  in  the  Bridgewater 
Normal  School  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  daily  work 
of  students  and  teachers  and  in  the  number  of  those  seeking 
the  advantages  of  its  training.  Students  and  teachers  have 
worked  with  great  earnestness  and  have  been  thoroughly  loyal 
to  the  school. 

It  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  inspire  its 
students  with  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher,  to  make  them 
lovers  of  sound  learning,  earnest  seekers  for  truth,  and  on  the 
alert  to  secure  the  best  things  in  both  ' '  the  old  and  the  new 
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education."  It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  graduates, 
after  years  of  experience  in  teaching,  that  the  training  they 
received  at  the  school  has  been  of  invaluable  service  to  them. 
The  strong  fraternal  bond  so  noticeable  in  the  graduates  of  the 
school  is  another  of  the  fruits  of  this  training. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  numbers  in  the  entering  class, 
in  the  enrolment  of  students  and  in  the  graduating  class  are 
close  upon  the  highest  limits  of  any  preceding  year.  The 
average  age  of  the  candidates  admitted  was  a  little  higher  than 
usual.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  stu- 
dents received  is  gradually  improving,  enabling  the  teachers  to 
secure  for  their  pupils  a  better  and  broader  preparation  for 
teaching.  Placing  the  normal  school  alongside  the  college  in 
its  requirements  for  admission  gives  it  a  higher  standing  in  the 
estimation  of  the  high  school  graduates,  and  leads  the  high 
schools  to  ask  what  they  shall  do  to  fit  their  graduates  for 
admission  to  the  normal  school. 

The  large  graduating  class  in  June  was  above  the  average  in 
quality,  and  a  large  number  of  its  members  were  engaged  to 
teach  before  their  graduation.  The  college  graduates  and 
teachers  receiving  certificates  from  the  special  courses  were 
quickly  secured  for  good  positions. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  examination  and  the  enrolment 
at  the  opening  of  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  the  school,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1897,  are  beyond  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  candidates  for  admission 
appeared,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  were  received,  nine- 
teen of  whom,  nine  from  colleges  and  ten  teachers  of  experi- 
ence, entered  upon  special  courses.  The  number  in  attendance 
was  two  hundred  and  seventy,  crowding  the  assembly  hall,  and 
making  it  necessary  to  purchase  additional  desks  and  chairs. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Board,  by  its  appointment  of  Mr. 
Frank  F.  Murdock  to  the  principalship  of  the  new  State 
normal  school  at  North  Adams,  took  from  this  school  an 
efficient  instructor  who  had  for  twelve  years  held  an  honorable 
position  in  its  faculty.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Sinnott  of  the  Mil- 
waukee State  Normal  School,  a  graduate  of  a  four  years' 
course  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School  and  of  the  Harvard 
Scientific  School,  with  a  successful  record  in  normal  school 
teaching,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Murdock.    Miss  Emily 
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C.  Fisher  has  returned  to  her  work  in  the  school,  after  one 
year  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe  and  another  year  in  special 
studies  in  Kadcliffe  College. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  Miss  Alice  V.  Winslow, 
teacher  of  the  second  grade  in  the  model  school,  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  Miss  Sarah  E.  Pratt,  a  teacher  of 
high  standing  in  Somerville,  was  appointed  to  this  position. 
The  increase  of  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  model  school 
made  it  necessary  to  add  another  teacher,  and  Miss  Hannah 
E.  Turner,  a  successful  master's  assistant  in  Taunton,  was 
appointed  to  this  grade. 

The  model  school  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  training  of 
the  students  for  their  work  in  the  public  schools.  Its  purpose 
is  to  exemplify  the  mode  of  conducting  a  good  public  school, 
and  to  train  the  normal  students  in  observing  and  teaching 
children.  It  occupies  nearly  one  third  of  the  school  building, 
enrolls  nearly  four  hundred  pupils,  and  includes  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  nine  elementary  grades  of  the  public  school  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  It  has  twelve  teachers,  —  a  principal 
and  a  regular  teacher  for  each  grade.  The  students,  after 
careful  observation  to  become  acquainted  with  the  children, 
serve  as  assistants,  take  charge  of  the  class  for  a  time,  teach 
classes  in  different  subjects  and  have  practice  in  departmental 
teaching.  The  students  are  deeply  interested  in  this  part  of 
their  work  and  are  greatly  benefited  by  this  training. 

The  normal  students  have  a  definite  course  in  practical  child 
study,  under  careful  direction,  and  make  reports  on  their  study. 
Such  study  includes  the  school  as  a  whole,  the  observation  of 
all  the  details  of  school  work  in  the  different  grades,  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  school,  the  character  of  the  pupils,  their 
intellectual  condition,  the  home  and  social  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. First  the  names  of  the  children  in  the  class  are  learned, 
and  the  power  to  recognize  the  children  acquired ;  then  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  different  sorts  of  pupils  in  the  school,  — 
those  who  are  leaders,  those  who  prevent  good  work  and 
discipline  in  the  school,  those  who  fail  to  do  the  best  for 
themselves  but  do  not  ioterfere  with  others,  those  much  above 
or  below  the  average  age  of  the  class,  those  whose  work  is 
much  above  their  classmates,  those  whose  work  is  very  poor, 
and  all  others  in  the  class. 
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Such  study  also  includes  the  individual  child,  his  relation 
to  his  class,  his  physical  condition,  his  intellectual  condition, 
his  moral  qualities,  his  home  and  social  life  and  his  adaptation 
to  special  work,  aiming  in  each  case  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
his  condition,  the  effect  of  that  condition,  and  the  remedy  for 
it  when  it  is  abnormal ;  it  aims  also  to  discover  the  habits 
which  the  child  has  formed,  noting  particularly  those  things  in 
which  he  differs  from  ordinary  children,  or  which  are  especially 
characteristic  of  him. 

The  students  learn  the  philosophy  of  their  work  by  finding  in 
the  educational  study  of  man  the  powers  active  in  all  men  and 
the  conditions  and  products  of  their  activity,  from  childhood  to 
maturity. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1897  has  been 
expended  for  the  objects  for  which  it  was  granted.  The  white 
plastered  walls  and  ceilings  throughout  the  school  building 
and  in  Tillinghast  Hall  have  been  painted  in  good  colors  by 
L.  Haberstroh  &  Son  of  Boston,  decorators.  Hard  pine  floors 
have  been  laid  in  the  rooms  on  the  ladies'  side  of  Normal  Hall, 
single  beds  and  rugs  have  been  supplied  to  these  rooms,  many 
of  the  rooms  in  this  hall  have  been  repainted  and  the  entire 
plumbing  has  been  renewed.  Iron  and  plaster  partitions  have 
been  built  across  the  attic  of  the  school  building,  for  protection 
in  case  of  fire. 

The  special  need  of  the  school  at  this  time  is  a  suitable  hos- 
pital for  use  in  case  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1897,  are  as  follows:  — 

Number  of  students  for  the  year,  254, — 39  men,  215  women; 
number  in  the  entering  class,  114,  —  13  men,  101  women  ;  number  of 
graduates  for  the  year,  90,  —  10  men,  80  women  ;  number  receiving 
certificates  for  special  courses,  9. 

The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the 
school  is  4,341,  —  1,220  men,  3,121  women.  The  number  who  have 
received  certificates  or  diplomas  is  2,773,  —  797  men,  1,976  women; 
of  whom  232  have  graduated  from  the  four  years'  course,  —  123  men, 
109  women. 

Of  the  254  members  of  the  school  for  this  year,  Plymouth  County 
sent  46  ;  Bristol,  45  ;  Norfolk,  39  ;  Middlesex,  26  ;  Barnstable,  15  ; 
Suffolk,  9  ;  Worcester,  9  ;   Berkshire,  7 ;  Essex,    7  ;   Hampden,  3  ; 
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Hampshire,  3  ;  Franklin,  2  ;  Nantucket,  2  ;  Dukes,  1 ;  the  State  of 
Maine,  12  ;  New  Hampshire,  11 ;  Connecticut,  3  ;  Vermont,  2  ;  Mary- 
land, 2  ;  North  Carolina,  2 ;  New  York,  1 ;  California,  1  ;  Mexico,  6. 
Total  from  Massachusetts,  214,  14  counties  and  95  towns  being  rep- 
resented ;  other  States  and  countries,  40. 

The  distribution  of  the  students  for  the  year  was  as  follows  :  grad- 
uate course,  5;  special  courses,  11;  four  years'  course,  56,  — 18 
men,  38  women  ;  intermediate  course,  16,  —  8  men,  8  women  ;  two 
years'  course,  166,  —  9  men,  157  women. 

The  average  age  of  those  admitted  during  the  year  was  20  years, 
2  months ;  of  the  men,  22  years ;  of  the  women,  19  years,  11  months. 

Of  the  114  admitted,  2  came  from  colleges,  12  from  normal  and 
training  schools,  90  from  high  schools,  10  from  academies  and  private 
schools  ;  of  these,  33  had  taught. 

The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  those  admitted  were  given  as 
follows  :  mechanics,  29  ;  farmers,  27  ;  merchants,  21 ;  manufacturers, 
4 ;  physicians,  3  ;  superintendents  and  foremen,  3  ;  bookkeepers  and 
clerks,  3  ;  sea  captains,  2  ;  jeweler,  1 ;  druggist,  1  ;  undertaker,  1 ; 
printer,  1  ;  railroad  conductor,  1  ;  miscellaneous,  9  ;  unknown  or  not 
given,  8. 

Of  the  114  students  admitted  during  the  year,  Taunton  sent  6; 
Boston  and  Bridgewater,  5  each ;  Chelsea,  Easton,  Fall  River,  West 
Bridgewater  and  Weymouth,  3  each ;  Adams,  Canton,  Dighton, 
Granby,  Hingham,  Hyde  Park,  Melrose,  New  Bedford,  Palmer, 
Provincetown,  Rockland  and  Townsend,  2  each  ;  Abington,  Ashfield, 
Barnstable,  Barre,  Berkley,  Bourne,  Bradford,  Brockton,  Dover, 
East  Bridgewater,  Franklin,  Hanover,  Harvard,  Mansfield,  Matta- 
poisett,  Middleborough,  Nantucket,  Needham,  Newton,  Norfolk, 
North  Andover,  Norwell,  Norwood,  Pembroke,  Pepperell,  Quincy^ 
Eaynham,  Sandwich,  Scituate,  Shirley,  Somerville,  Stoughton, 
Upton,  Uxbridge,  Walpole,  Waltham  and  Ware,  1  each ;  Maine,  5  ; 
New  Hampshire,  5  ;  Connecticut,  2  ;  Maryland,  2  ;  Vermont,  1 ;  North 
Carolina,  1 ;  Mexico,  6. 

ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER, 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  FEAMINGHAM. 

MISS   ELLEN   HYDE,   Principal. 

Instructors. 

Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  Psychology,  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  School 
Organization  and  Government;  Miss  Amelia  Davis,  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy ;  Miss  Susan  J.  Hart,  Natural  Sciences ;  Miss  M.  Eliza- 
beth HoLBROOK,  History  and  Civil  Polity;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Pratt, 
Latin  ;  Miss  Mary  C.  Moore,  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  Miss 
Lillian  Ordway,  Latin  and  Geography;  Miss  Mary  H.  Stevens, 
French ;  Misfe  Jane  E.  Ireson,  Elocution ;  Miss  Harriet  L.  Lacey, 
Drawing;  Miss  Carrie  F.  Spear,  Singing;  Miss  Alma  E.  Hurd, 
Gymnastics.  Practice  School :  Miss  Augusta  Barber,  Principal, 
Third  and  Fourth  Grades ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Malloy,  First  and  Second 
Grades ;  Miss  Nellie  A.  Dale,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades ;  Miss  J. 
Angeline  Smith,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades ;  Miss  Susan  M.  Emer- 
son, Ninth  Grade  and  Sloyd;  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Blake,  Miss  Ina 
Cutting,  Kindergarten. 

The  fifty-eighth  year  of  the  school  has  shown  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  owing  to  the  more  healthful  conditions  which  surround 
them  in  the  better  ventilation,  heating  and  lighting  of  May 
Hall.  Its  beautiful  situation  and  the  happy  family  life  of  its 
two  boarding-halls  also  contribute  largely  to  the  harmonious 
activity  of  the  school. 

As,  however,  it  still  lacks  a  gymnasium  building,  certain  ap- 
paratus has  been  temporarily  placed  in  one  of  the  large  rooms 
of  May  Hall,  where  the  young  ladies  receive  regular  instruction 
in  gymnastics,  twice  a  week,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Alma 
E.  Hurd. 

We  regret  to  record  the  resignations  of  Miss  Anna  J.  Brad- 
ley, the  able  instructor  of  sloyd  since  1892,  and  of  Mr.  William 
S.  Tilden,  the  excellent  and  kind  director  of  music  since  1884. 
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His  place  has  been  taken  by  Miss  Carrie  F.  Spear,  who  is  also 
teaching  in  the  town  schools.  Miss  Susan  M.  Emerson  has 
care  of  the  work  in  sloyd. 

We  have  long  known  that  a  kindergarten  was  necessary  for 
the  proper  equipment  of  the  school,  especially  in  relation  to  its 
practice  department.  Still,  not  until  a  few  months  ago  were  we 
able  through  the  kindness  of  the  town  to  realize  our  hopes. 
We  now  have  a  kindergarten  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Blake,  at  the  old  bank  building,  close  by  the  normal  school, 
in  a  room  given  by  the  town,  which  has  generously  equipped  it 
with  suitable  furniture,  providing  also_  heat,  light  and  janitor's 
care. 

At  the  other  end  of  school  instruction  are  the  Saturday 
classes  for  teachers,  which  offer  courses  in  English  literature 
and  Latin,  conducted  by  the  principal.  Miss  Hyde,  Miss  Mary 
C.  Moore,  Miss  Lillian  Ordway  and  Miss  S.  E.  Pratt.  These 
courses  are  free,  open  to  any  teachers  who  desire  to  study  those 
subjects  and  the  methods  of  the  principal  and  her  faculty  in 
teaching  them.  Thirty-five  teachers  have  already  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  for  higher  instruction,  but  the  num- 
ber doubtless  would  have  been  larger  if  the  courses  had  been 
advertised. 

During  the  year  friends  have  addressed  the  school  as  follows  : 
Miss  Edith  Barnes  ;  Miss  Susan  J.  Hart ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booker 
T.  Washington  ;  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey ;  Mr.  Charles  Malloy ; 
Mr.  Andrew  W.  Edson ;  Rev.  Alvin  F.  Bailey ;  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos ;  Dr.  Edward  E.  Shaw ;  Swami  Saradananda ;  Mr. 
Harvey  D.  Eastman  ;  Mr.  George  T.  Spring ;  Hon.  Frank  A. 
Hill ;  Mr.  John  T.  Prince  and  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale.  Mrs.  J. 
Charlton  Black  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Lanier  have  given  readings. 

An  especially  valuable  gift  of  moths  and  butterflies  was  made 
to  the  school  by  Miss  Jane  E.  Ireson,  on  her  return  from  India. 
Valuable  books  have  been  received  from  Mrs.  Frank  Brown  of 
Framinghara,  and  a  collection  of  Alaskan  garnets  from  Mrs. 
Jane  Ireson. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows  : 

Number  admitted  in  September,  1896,  37 ;  number  graduated  in 
June,  1897,  4  years'  course,  3  ;  2  years'  course,  33  ;  1  year's  course, 
2  ;  total,  38.     Whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  1896-97,  91. 
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Average  age  of  those  admitted  in  September,  20  years. 

Occupations  of  parents  :  Merchants,  14  ;  mechanics,  22  ;  farmers, 
21 ;  professions,  15  ;  manufacturers,  3  ;  railroad  men,  4 ;  cashier,  1 ; 
agents,  3  ;  laborers,  2  ;  miscellaneous  6  ;  total,  91. 

Eesidences  of  pupils:  Massachusetts, —  Middlesex  County,  40; 
Worcester  County,  11 ;  Norfolk  County,  7 ;  Essex  County,  5  ;  Berk- 
shire County,  4 ;  Bristol  County,  3  ;  Hampshire  County,  2  ;  Dukes 
County,  1 ;  Nantucket  County,  1  ;  Suffolk  County,  1 ;  total,  75. 
Other  States,  —  New  Hampshire,  4;  Connecticut,  4;  New  York,  2; 
Pennsylvania,  1  ;  Maine,  1  ;  California,  1 ;  South  Carolina,  1  ;  New 
Jersey,  1  ;  total,  15.  Number  from  Massachusetts  and  other  States, 
90;  England,  1  ;  total,  91. 

KATE   GANNETT  WELLS, 
GEORGE  H.  CONLEY, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SALEM. 

WALTER  P.   BECKWITH,   Principal. 

Instkuctoks. 

Walter  P.  Beckwith,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  School 
Laws ;  Ellen  M.  Dodge,  English  Literature  and  German ;  Harriet 
L.  Martin,  Mathematics ;  Harriet  D.  Allen,  Reading  and  School 
Records ;  Charles  E.  Adams,  Physics  and  Chemistry ;  Jessie  P. 
Learoyd,  Botany  and  French;  Charles  F.  Whitney,  Drawing; 
GiSH  Garwood,  Music;  Mary  A.  Comey,  English  Grammar  and 
Library ;  William  C.  Moore,  S.B.,  Minei-alogy,  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy ;  M.  Alice  Warren,  Biology,  Physiology  and  Physical  Train- 
ing; Florence  M.  Snell,  Ph.B.,  English  Literature  and  Latin. 

Model  School:  Harriet  E.  Richmond,  Bertha  H.  Des  Jardins,  Ade- 
laide A.  Jackson. 

Kindergarten :  Laura  M.  Skinner,  Helen  L.  Newton. 

There  have  been  many  important  changes  during  the  year, 
which  are  briefly  summarized  :  — 

(1)  The  following  teachers  have  closed  their  service  in  the 
school :  Caroline  J.  Cole,  Sophia  O.  Driver,  Mary  E.  Godden, 
E.  Adelaide  Towle  and  Susan  L.  Wonson.  In  their  places 
two  appointments  have  been  made,  as  follows :  M.  Alice  War- 
ren and  Florence  M.  Snell. 

(2)  Much  time  and  study  have  been  devoted  to  the  rear- 
rangement of  the  courses  of  study.  In  the  shape  in  which  the 
regular  two  years'  course  is  left,  the  continuation  and  consider- 
ation of  the  secondary  school  studies  —  the  sciences,  literature, 
mathematics  and  the  like  —  are  given  attention  the  first  half  of 
the  time ;  the  review  of  the  grammar  school  subjects,  with  a 
view  to  teaching  them,  and  the  purely  professional  branches, 
like  psychology  and  pedagogy,  are  given  to  the  second  year. 
The  junior  class  just  admitted  to  the  school  has  entered  upon 
its  work  according  to  this  plan. 
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The  settlement  of  the  problems  of  the  "advanced  course" 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  simple  a  matter.  At  present  it  does 
not  appear  to  yield  returns  at  all  adequate  to  its  cost.  Possi- 
bly a  rearrangement  of  it  from  the  start  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem, although  it  might  take  some  time  to  accomplish  it. 

(3)  In  rearranging  the  work  of  the  school,  it  has  been  the 
aim  to  make  the  duties  of  the  different  instructors  as  nearly 
departmental  as  possible.  In  carrying  out  this  plan  a  good 
degree  of  progress  has  been  made,  and  in  a  short  time  the  work 
will  be  practically  completed.  Its  advantages  are  so  obvious 
that  comment  does  not  seem  to  be  required. 

(4)  An  embarrassing  feature  of  the  situation  has  been  the 
uncertain  and  irregular  hours  at  which  the  students  arrive  at 
the  school.  So  large  a  proportion  of  them  live  at  home  and  go 
back  and  forth  every  day  that  any  plan  of  operations  which 
neglects  this  fact  is  necessarily  imperfect.  The  removal  to  the 
new  building  somewhat  aggravated  the  difficulty,  though  not  so 
seriously  as  it  was  feared  might  be  the  case.  The  opening  of 
the  morning  session  has  been  put  off  until  9.30  ;  it  now  closes 
at  12.35  for  an  intermission  of  forty  minutes,  after  which  there 
are  two  recitation  periods  of  forty  minutes  each,  followed  by  a 
study  period  closing  at  4  o'clock.  The  majority  of  the  students 
go  home  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  afternoon  recitations. 
This  plan  has  so  far  apparently  worked  well ;  it  will  be  contin- 
ued long  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

(5)  The  removal  of  the  school  to  its  new  building  has  made 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  rearrange  and  re-catalogue  the 
library.  This  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Miss  Comey,  who  is 
carrying  it  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  the  library  will  be  opened  to  the  free  use  of  the  students, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  periodicals  will  also  be 
furnished. 

(6)  By  co-operation  with  the  city  of  Salem  the  model 
schools  which  were  recommended  in  last  year's  report  were 
organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  September 
last.  They  are  now  well  under  way,  and  bid  fair  to  give  as 
much  benefit  to  the  work  of  the  normal  school  as  they  were 
expected  to  do.  The  children  in  them  are  not  a  selected  com- 
pany, but  they  are  taken  from  a  district  whose  limits  were 
determined  by  the  local    school  board,    and  they  were  taken 
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without  exception  or  discrimination.  There  appears  to  be  in 
Salem  much  public  interest  in  the  schools,  especially  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  very  material  contributions  have  been  made  by 
public-spirited  citizens  for  the  decoration  of  the  rooms.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  already  popular. 

(7)  During  the  year  several  applications  have  been  received 
for  the  admission  of  young  men  to  this  school.  The  principal 
is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  strong  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  admitted,  and  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  this 
action  be  taken,  the  same  to  go  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year. 

(8)  There  have  also  been  received  a  large  number  of  re- 
quests for  information  as  to  our  kindergarten  course,  and 
applications  for  admission  to  the  same.  It  would  seem  that 
there  are  enough  ordinary  kindergartners  turned  out  now,  and 
it  is  scarcely  desirable  that  that  feature  should  be  introduced 
into  our  work  unless  it  can  be  done  upon  a  distinctly  high 
plane. 

(9)  The  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  boarding-places  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  school  at  reasonable  prices  has  not  been  so 
great  as  was  anticipated.  This  by  so  much  reduces  the  necessity 
for  a  dormitory  in  connection  with  the  school.  But  it  is  still 
desirable  for  many  reasons,  among  which  may  be  specified  its 
general  influence  upon  the  tone  of  the  school,  and  its  probable 
effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  students  who  travel  a  long 
distance  every  day,  thus  losing  much  time,  besides  being  sub- 
jected to  the  more  or  less  demoralizing  influence  of  such  travel. 

(10)  The  usual  statistics  for  the  school  year  1896-97  are 
submitted  herewith.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  add  that  the 
outlook  for  the  school  year  of  1897-98  is  encouraging.  Nearly 
eighty  students  have  been  admitted,  as  compared  with  forty- 
seven  last  year.  There  has  been  a  very  thorough  pruning  of 
the  student  body,  —  no  less  than  fifteen  having  withdrawn  from 
the  school  by  advice,  because  of  manifest  unfitness  for  the  work 
of  teaching. 

(11)  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  expenses  to  the 
lowest  terms.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  appears  that  in  almost 
every  department  —  only  excepting,  indeed,  that  of  physics  and 
chemistry  —  the  outfit  of  the  school  had  become  inadequate  to 
modern  demands.     Even  necessary  text-books  have  had  to  be 
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almost  entirely  replaced.  It  has  been  the  policy  to  buy  slowly 
rather  than  in  large  quantities, — thus  insuring  against  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  mass  of  materials  which  might  be  found  useless 
or  unnecessary.  But  in  the  departments  of  geography  and 
biology,  particularly,  considerable  additions  must  be  made. 
The  library  also  ought  to  have  constantly  small  additions. 

Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  June  23,  1897. 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school  during 
the  year  was  142.  Of  this  number,  Essex  County  sent  77  ;  Middle- 
sex, 40  ;  Suffolk,  5  ;  Bristol  and  Norfolk,  1  each.  The  State  of  New 
Hampshire  sent  9  ;  Vermont,  4 ;  Connecticut  and  Maine,  2  each ; 
Florida,  1.  The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  school 
since  its  opening  in  September,  1854,  is  4,216. 

2.  The  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  school  during  the 
year  was  47,  of  whom  10  had  taught.  The  average  age  of  the  new 
students  was  19  years,  1.42  months.  Of  the  number  admitted,  Som- 
erville  sent  7  ;  Salem  and  Cambridge,  5  each ;  Revere,  3  ;  Lynn  and 
Maiden,  2  each ;  Essex,  Groveland,  Marblehead,  Belmont,  Manches- 
ter, Chelsea,  Danvers,  Andover,  Norwood,  Wakefield,  Gloucester, 
Reading,  North  Reading,  Rockport,  Melrose,  North  Andover,  and 
West  Newbury,  1  each.  New  Hampshire  sent  4 ;  Vermont  and  Flor- 
ida, 1  each. 

3.  The  fathers  of  the  new  students  are  by  occupation  as  follows  : 
mechanics,  20 ;  farmers,  8  ;  merchants  and  traders,  7  ;  book-keepers, 
3  ;  manufacturers  and  expressmen,  2  each ;  overseer,  1  ;  coachman, 
1 ;  unknown,  1  ;  none,  2. 

4.  The  number  graduated  from  the  two  years'  course  Jan.  27, 
1897,  was  9  ;  the  number  graduated  from  the  same  course  June  23, 
1897,  was  46,  and  from  the  advanced  course,  1.  The  whole  number 
of  graduates  from  the  two  years'  course  in  83  classes  is  2,178,  and 
from  the  advanced  course,  126. 

ELMER  H.    CAPEN, 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  VESTEIELD. 

CHARLES   S.   CHAPIN,   A.M.,   Principal. 

Instructors. 

Normal  School:  Charles  S.  Chapin,  A.M.,  Practical  Pedagogy,  Reading 
and  Mathematics  ;  Charles  B.  Wilson,  A.M.,  Natural  Science  ;  Will 
S.  Monroe,  A.B.,  Psychology,  Pedagogy  and  Geography;  Edith  S. 
COPELAND,  Drawing  and  Penmanship  ;  Edith  L.  Cummings,  Sloyd  and 
Gymnastics ;  Adeline  A.  Knight,  History  and  Literature ;  Mildred 
L,  Hunter,  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics;  A.  Louise  Rogers, 
Supervisor  of  Music. 

Training  School :  Jean  R.  Austin,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades ;  J.  Leona 
Hale,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades ;  E.  Abbe  Clark,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Grades ;  Florence  P.  Axtelle,  Second  and  Third  Grades ;  Eunice 
M.  Beebe,  First  Grade ;  Emma  L.  Hammond,  Kindergarten. 

The  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Westfield 
Normal  School  give  the  visitors  of  that  school  especial  satis- 
faction. The  main  elements  in  this  feeling  are  these :  the 
character  of  the  work  which  the  school  is  doing,  the  attitude  of 
the  community  and  of  the  surrounding  cities  and  towns  towards 
the  school,  and  the  future  of  this  institution  as  indicated  by  the 
number  seeking  admission  this  year. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  normal  schools  in  the  State.  It  has  a 
most  honorable  record,  and  has  ever  been,  "  if  not  first,  in  the 
very  first  line,"  in  every  movement  for  the  better  training  of 
teachers.  Among  those  who  have  here  served  the  Commonwealth 
as  instructors  there  have  been  those  whose  work  is  an  abiding 
strength  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  whose  names  are  broadly 
known  and  honored.  The  plant,  also,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
entire  State.  The  building  is  new,  well  arranged  and  finely 
equipped.  No  other  normal  school  is  better  located  ;  perhaps 
it  may  be  within  the  proper  limits  to  say  that  no  other  is  so 
well  located  for  a  large  and  healthy  growth  as  this  at  Westfield. 
To  say  nothing  of  those  who  are  likely  to  come  from  the  towns 
of  western  Massachusetts,  the  school  is  within  easy  distance  of 
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four  cities,  all  of  which  are  its  natural  tributaries.  These  cities 
rank  among  the  first  in  the  State  in  the  advantages  which  they 
offer  in  the  way  of  education.  In  a  location  of  this  kind,  with 
such  an  equipment  and  having  the  inspiration  of  an  honorable 
past,  it  was  felt  that  Westfield  should  take  high  rank  among  the 
normal  schools  of  the  State,  and  that  its  work  should  be  re- 
spected and  approved  by  all.  As  this  is  a  time  when  Massa- 
chusetts is  putting  herself  at  the  very  front  in  this  matter  of 
securing  trained  teachers  for  her  public  schools,  it  is  clear  that 
Westfield  should  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour  and  the  needs 
of  her  locality.  That  the  school  is  doing  this  so  well  and  that 
better  things  are  in  the  future,  is  indeed  and  rightly  a  cause  of 
gratification. 

Important  Changes. 
Without  attempting  in  any  way  a  history  of  the  past,  some 
reference  is  needed  and  must  be  made  to  the  important  changes 
in  the  teaching  force  which  the  past  year  has  witnessed.  At 
the  last  writing  Principal  Chapin  had  entered  upon  his  duties, 
it  is  true,  but  he  had  been  in  service  only  a  little  more  than  a 
month,  so  that,  while  his  administration  of  affairs  was,  as  stated 
at  that  time,  a  matter  of  confident  expectation,  it  was  only 
coming  to  be  a  thing  of  actual  experience.  Some  of  the  hardest 
questions  were  still  to  be  solved.  Before  Mr.  Chapin  was  ap- 
pointed, three  of  the  teachers,  who  had  been  longest  in  service, 
resigned,  and  their  resignations  were  accepted  by  the  Board, 
to  take  effect  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1897.  This  left 
only  three  members  of  the  faculty  who  began  service  before 
January,  1897,  and  but  two  who  had  long  been  connected  with 
the  school.  This  was  rather  a  drastic  change ;  but,  as  the 
change  came  through  the  action  of  the  teachers  themselves,  the 
Board  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  it.  We  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  criticising  either  the  former  administration  or  the 
teaching  ability  of  those  who  resigned  at  the  first  of  this  year, 
when  we  say  that  there  are  times  when  a  pretty  thorough 
change  is  for  the  good  of  all.  In  order  to  restore  full  confi- 
dence and  the  necessary  spirit  of  helpfulness,  the  Board  felt 
that  certain  changes  were  wise,  and,  in  making  these,  other 
changes  were  forced  upon  it.  While  not  condemning  any,  or 
passing  judgment  in  any  way,  we  may  say  that  this  thorough 
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change  removed  manv  difficulties  and  made  a  better  organiza- 
tion  of  the  work  possible.  The  change  of  so  many  teachers  at 
one  time  seemed  severe  ;  the  visitors  would  have  hesitated  be- 
fore recommending  it,  but  it  was  forced  upon  them,  and  they 
report  the  result  as  satisfactory.  The  work  of  those  who  re- 
signed has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  other  teachers,  either 
connected  with  the  school  at  the  time,  or  who  have  since  been 
appointed. 

Principal  Chapin  proved  to  be  a  man  especially  fitted  for  the 
emergenc}'  which  he  had  to  meet  at  Westfield.  Able  and  re- 
sourceful, a  careful  master  in  matters  of  administration,  and 
energetic  in  action,  he  possesses  the  very  qualities  which  were 
then  and  there  most  needed,  and  his  success  has  fully  justified 
the  appointment.  The  Westfield  school  has  to-day  the  full 
confidence  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located,  of  the 
school  authorities  and  people  of  the  difierent  cities  and  towns  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  and  of  those  interested  in  the  training 
of  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  class  admitted  this 
year  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  the 
pupils  come  not  only  from  the  near  towns  in  Berkshire,  but 
from  Springfield,  Holyoke  and  other  cities  in  the  vicinity,  thus 
giving  evidence  of  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  the  promise  of  a 
healthy  growth.  While  speaking  of  these  changes  and  the  bet- 
ter conditions  which  now  exist,  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  add 
that  for  these  good  results  the  State  is  very  largely  indebted  to 
the  wisdom,  patience  and  wholly  disinterested  action  of  the 
Hon.  M.  B.  Whitney,  then  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
Mr.  Whitney  closed  his  second  term  of  service  as  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  last  May.  In  any  light  in  which  we  view 
the  condition  of  matters  in  the  Westfield  Normal  School  at  the 
close  of  the  spring  term  of  1896,  we  must  admit  that  it  was 
disquieting  and  distressing.  Mr.  Whitney  undertook  the  neces- 
sary work  of  adjustment  with  a  clear  conviction  that  his  first 
duty  was  to  the  State,  and  with  a  steady  purpose  to  work  for 
the  best  good  of  the  school,  whatever  might  be  his  own  per- 
sonal feelings.  At  no  time  did  he  forget  the  one  or  hesitate  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  other.  The  writer  has  worked  with  many 
men,  but  with  none  more  manly  or  more  disinterested  in  public 
service  than  Hon.  Milton  B.  Whitney  of  Westfield.  He  served 
the  Commonwealth  wisely  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion,  and  the  possible  future  of  the  Westfield  school  is  largely 
due  to  his  good  judgment  and  broad  sense  of  public  duty. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Board  appointed  Mr.  Will  S. 
Monroe  to  take  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  retiring  teachers.  To 
Mr.  Monroe  was  given  the  departments  of  psychology,  child 
study  and  geography.  He  began  service  in  January,  1897. 
Mr.  Monroe  is  a  thorough  student  of  educational  subjects,  has 
enjoyed  a  varied  and  successful  experience  in  the  practical  work 
of  teaching  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the 
State.  Mr.  Monroe  brings  to  his  work  thorough  preparation 
in  American  and  foreign  institutions,  an  extensive  range  of 
professional  reading,  and  has  such  enthusiasm  and  skill  in  the 
class  room  as  make  him  a  model  instructor.  His  work  in  child 
study  has  attracted  particular  attention,  and  his  Saturday  class 
for  teachers  has  been  crowded  at  every  session.  He  is  a  con- 
sistent contributor  to  the  educational  press,  and  the  author  of 
several  pedagogical  works  of  value.  His  work  at  the  Westfield 
Normal  School  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the  principal  and 
the  visitors. 

Since  September  all  the  science  work  has  been  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Wilson,  to  whose  appointment  and  work  refer- 
ence was  made  in  the  last  report.  He  is  assisted  by  Miss 
Mildred  L.  Hunter,  a  graduate  of  the  Bridge  water  Normal 
School  in  the  four  years'  course.  Miss  Hunter  subsequently 
took  a  graduate  course  of  one  year  in  that  institution,  and,  after 
successful  experience  in  grammar  and  high  school  work,  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years  an  instructor  in  the  Bridgewater 
Normal  School.  Her  energy,  thorough  training,  knowledge  of 
the  work  and  skill  in  the  class  room,  abundantly  justify  the 
selection.  This  arrangement,  which  was  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  principal,  is  working  to  his  satisfaction.  At  the 
close  of  the  spring  term  Miss  Frances  I.  Gaylord,  who  has  been 
for  a  long  time  connected  with  the  school,  resigned,  and  her 
resignation  was  accepted.  As  yet  no  one  has  been  appointed 
in  her  place.  Another  teacher,  however,  will  probably  be 
required  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Library. 
Before  closing  the  report  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  special  needs  of  the  school.     One  of  these  needs  is 
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that  of  a  large  and  better  working  library.  During  the  year 
the  library  which  the  school  now  has  has  been  re-catalogued 
and  put  in  the  best  shape  for  use.  But  the  library  is  not  large, 
and  many  of  the  books  are  of  the  kind  which  do  not  improve 
with  age.  There  is  found  to  be  a  shortage,  in  almost  every 
department,  of  books  which  are  greatly  needed.  For  this  rea- 
son we  must  spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  this  year,  and 
possibly  for  several  years,  in  this  direction.  It  would  be  wiser 
as  a  policy,  we  think,  to  spend  a  few  hundred  dollars  each  year 
for  the  library  rather  than  a  larger  sum  at  any  one  time.  A 
good  library  is  of  slow  growth.  In  this  way  a  school  can  keep 
more  in  touch  with  the  times,  and  a  better  selection  of  books 
can  be  made.  We  trust  this  plan  will  soon  be  adopted.  But 
at  present,  in  the  Westfield  school,  a  larger  expenditure  is 
needed  and  can  be  wisely  made. 

Practice  Schools. 
One  of  the  special  needs  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School  is 
more  schools  in  which  the  pupils  can  be  trained  in  the  actual 
work  of  teaching;  where,  for  a  term  of  weeks,  they  can  have 
full  charge,  working  under  the  supervision  of  skilled  teachers. 
This  is  even  now  a  visible  want.  There  are  now  in  the  normal 
building  five  rooms  used  for  model  and  practice  schools,  and  a 
room  for  the  kindergarten.  In  these  rooms  there  are  nine 
grades,  and  all  the  expense  of  the  schools  is  paid  by  the  State, 
—  Westfield  simply  furnishes  the  pupils.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  principal,  the  present  graduating  class,  which  is  small,  can 
finish  its  work  well  in  the  schools  now  at  his  command ;  but 
when  the  next  class  is  ready  for  practice  the  present  provision 
will  be  wholly  inadequate,  since  the  class  is  much  larger.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  adequate  facilities  for  practice  must  be 
provided,  if  this  school  is  to  do  entirely  satisfactory  work  in 
this  direction.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done. 
The  State  can  erect  a  new  building  on  its  present  grounds, 
and  ask  the  town  of  Westfield  to  send  there  a  number  of  chil- 
dren suflicient  for  the  practice  schools  needed.  In  this  way  the 
State  would,  as  now,  pay  the  bills.  But  we  think  that  this  is 
placing  upon  the  State  too  great  a  burden,  and  one  she  ought 
not  to  bear.  Nor  is  this  in  all  ways  most  desirable  for  the 
young  women  who  practice  in  these  schools,  since  they  will  be 
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best  trained  if  they  do  their  teaching  under  the  same  general 
conditions  which  they  will  have  to  meet  in  actual  service. 

The  other  and  better  way  of  meeting  this  need  is,  if  possible, 
some  arrangement  with  the  town  of  Westfield  by  which,  with- 
out added  expense  to  the  town  but  with  a  great  saving  for  the 
State,  one  of  its  schools  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is, 
of  course,  remembered  that  no  legal  obligation  rests  upon  the 
town  to  make  an  arrangement  of  this  kind;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  since  the  State  has  provided  liberally  for 
the  school  in  the  past,  and  Westfield  has  received  and  is  still 
receiving  great  benefit  from  the  fact  of  its  location  there,  that 
the  town  will  be  willing  to  make  all  reasonable  provisions  for  the 
training  of  the  normal  school  pupils.  Although  no  direct  steps 
have  yet  been  taken,  we  have  great  and  good  hopes  that  an 
arrangement  satisfactory  to  the  State  and  to  the  town  can  be 
made  before  the  next  class  is  ready  for  this  part  of  its  work. 
A  good  practice  department  is  a  necessity  for  any  normal 
school.  We  presume  that  no  one  will  deny  this  statement. 
The  cities  and  towns  which  have  the  great  advantage  of 
normal  schools,  ought  to  do  —  and  when  the  plan  is  more  fully 
understood  and  the  work  of  those  schools  has  had  sufficient 
time  to  vindicate  itself  we  believe  that  they  will  be  anxious  to 
(Jo  —  all  in  their  power  to  help  the  good  work.  It  is  possible 
to  keep  such  schools  fully  up  to  the  average  excellence  of  the 
other  schools  in  the  State. 

Two  changes  in  the  practice  schools  are  to  be  noted.     A 

new  room  for  the  pupils  of  the  two  higher  grades  has  been 

opened,  and  Miss  Jean  R.  Austin,  a  graduate  of  the  Westfield 

school  from  the  four  years'  course,  has  been  placed  in  charge. 

In  June  Miss  Isabelle  W.  Gladwin  resigned,  to  marry,  and 

Miss  Florence  P.  Axtelle,  for  some  time  a  successful  teacher 

in  the  Springfield  training  school,   has  taken  her  place.     A 

new  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  for  the  practice  schools, 

and  is  now  on  trial.     The  work  of  these  schools  has  in  this 

way  been  unified  and  the    duties   of  each   teacher    carefully 

defined. 

BoAEDiNG  Hall. 

A  word  may  be  said  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  board- 
ing hall.     During  the  year  considerable  improvement  has  been 
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made  in  this  building  by  painting  and  papering  the  rooms,  re- 
placing some  of  the  old  and  worn-out  furniture,  introducing 
the  Welsbach  lights  and  adding  many  small  comforts  which 
will  make  the  rooms  more  homelike.  Still,  as  no  special  ap- 
propriation had  been  made  for  this,  not  all  was  done  which  the 
condition  of  the  rooms  requires.  The  present  year  must  pro- 
vide for  still  other  improvements. 

On  November  26  Mrs.  M.  E.  Gernhardt  resigned  as  matron 
of  the  hall,  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilson  succeeded  her,  performing, 
in  addition  to  the  work  of  matron,  those  duties  ordinarily  be- 
longing to  the  preceptress  of  a  boarding  school.  Mrs.  Wilson 
begins  her  work  with  the  cordial  good-will  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  has  already  demonstrated  her  ability  to  discharge 
the  trying  duties  of  her  position  successfully.  The  food,  dress, 
social  and  physical  surroundings  of  a  pupil  are  known  to  deter- 
mine to  no  small  degree  the  character  of  her  intellectual  work. 
For  this  reason  the  boarding  hall  is  receiving  special  attention, 
and  the  hope  is  to  make  its  condition  and  atmosphere  a  real 
help  in  the  work  of  the  school.  The  presence  in  the  hall  of 
several  of  the  teachers  helps  materially  in  this  work. 

Lectures. 

Lectures  on  educational  topics  have  been  given  before  the 
school  as  follows  :  — 

Jan.  1,  1897,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  — Elements  of  Beauty  in  Structural 
Design. 

Feb.  3,  1897,  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  — Horace  Mann. 

Feb.  24,  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Boston  schools,  —  Con- 
ditions of  Success  in  Teaching. 

March  13,  Superintendent  C.  A.  Brodeur,  —  The  Old  and  the  New 
in  Education. 

May  8,  Hon.  A.  S.  Roe,  — Teachers  that  I  have  liked. 

May  15,  Mrs.  Kate  Try  on,  —  Birds. 

May  22,  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  —  Modern  Demands  upon  the  Teacher. 

Oct.  2,  A.  E.  Winship,  —  Training  as  an  Educational  Factor. 

Oct.  16,  Superintendent  T.  M.  Balliet,  —  Some  Phases  of  Modern 
Educational  Thought. 

Nov.  13,  Miss  Mary  L.  Regal,  —  The  Structure  of  Music. 
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We  add  the  usual  statistics  :  — 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  "Westfield  Normal  School  since 
its  organization,  4,101  ;  number  graduated  since  1855,  1,489. 

Number  graduated  June,  1897,  41,  —  36  women,  5  men. 

Present  number  of  pupils,  103.  Number  of  different  pupils  in 
attendance  from  Jan.  1,  1897,  to  Jan.  1,  1898,  144. 

Number  examined  for  admission  in  1897,  91 ;  number  of  candi- 
dates admitted,  74, 

Residences  of  those  admitted :  Hampden  County,  45  ;  Hampshire 
County,  11;  Berkshire  County,  7;  Franklin  County,  5;  Worcester 
County,  3;  total  from  Massachusetts,  71.  Maine,  1;  Connecticut, 
1  ;  Ohio,  1  ;  total  from  other  States,  3.     Total,  74. 

From  Holyoke,  24  ;  Springfield,  8  ;  Chicopee,  5  ;  Conway,  5  ;  West 
Springfield,  4  ;  Easthampton,  3  ;  Westfield,  3  ;  Amherst,  2  ;  North- 
ampton, 2  ;  Agawam,  Granby,  Great  Barrington,  Greenwich,  Lee, 
Lenox,  Pittsfield,  South  Hadley,  Stockbridge,  Templeton,  Tyriugham, 
Warren,  West  Stockbridge,  Worcester,  and  Worthington,  1  each ; 
total,  71.     From  other  States,  3.     Total,  74. 

Occupations  of  parents  :  farmers,  8  ;  -mechanics,  7  ;  merchants,  5  ; 
superintendents  and  overseers,  5  ;  laborers,  4 ;  carpenters  and  wood- 
workers, 3  ;  contractors  and  builders,  3  ;  engineers,  3  ;  clerks,  3  ; 
brick-masons,  2  ;  janitors  and  watchmen,  2  ;  physicians,  2  ;  agents, 
2 ;  tailors,  2 ;  expressmen,  2 ;  clergyman,  druggist,  cigar-maker, 
manufacturer,  milkman,  moulder,  painter,  government  official,  paper- 
maker,  1  each;  miscellaneous  and  not  reported,  12  ;  total,  74. 

Number  of  volumes  added  to  reference  library  during  the  year, 
216  ;  total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  reference  library, 
2,940. 

J.   D.   MILLER, 
FRANKLIN   CARTER, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER. 

E.   HARLOW  RUSSELL,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

E.  Harlow  Russell,  Principles  of  Education,  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching, 
Eeading,  Psychology  of  Childhood ;  Charles  F.  Adams,  Arithmetic, 
Geogi'aphy,  Geology,  Physics ;  Miss  Rebecca  Jones,  Elementary 
Methods,  Supervision  of  Apprentices,  Sewing,  Cooking ;  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Haskell,  History  of  Education,  Civics,  General  Method,  English ; 
Miss  Anna  P.  Smith  (Librarian),  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Methods,  Supervision  of  Apprentices ;  Miss  Helen  F.  Marsh,  Music, 
Drawing;  Miss  Arabella  H.  Tucker  (Clerk),  Botany,  Penmanship  ; 
Miss  Emma  A.  Pike,  English,  Algebra,  Methods,  Supervision  of  Ap- 
prentices ;  Mrs.  Marion  J.  Sumner,  Choral  Singing ;  Miss  E.  Louise 
Richards,  Kindergartner ;  Miss  Amy  L.  Boyden,  Primary  Teacher, 
Methods  ;  Miss  Olive  Russell,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Class  ;  Frank  Drew,  Psychology,  Physiology,  Nature  Study  ;  Horace 
G.  Brown,  English  Grammar,  Composition,  History  ;  Miss  Henrietta 
A.  Murray,  Gymnastics,  School  Games. 

In  General. 
The  past  year  in  this  school  has  been  prosperous  and  satis- 
factory, but  not  eventfuL  We  have  had  full  numbers,  large 
graduating  classes  and  an  undiminished  demand  for  teachers 
throughout  and  beyond  the  territory  which  we  commonly  serve. 
Good  health,  enthusiasm  and  diligence  have  prevailed,  with  no 
signs  of  friction  or  discontent.  There  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as 
this  school  is  concerned,  that  the  opening  of  the  new  normal 
schools  or  the  raising  of  the  standard  for  admission  has  operated 
to  the  slightest  disadvantage,  all  indications  indeed  pointing  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  Faculty. 
The  only  change  made  in  the  teaching  staff  has  been  by  way 
of  accession.     Miss  Emma  A.  Pike,  a  graduate  (1890)  of  the 
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Framingham  Normal  School  and  a  teacher  of  wide  experience 
and  much  culture,  has  been  added  to  the  faculty.  Miss  Pike 
divides  her  time,  giving  a  part  to  the  visitation  and  supervision 
of  apprentices  and  the  rest  to  undergraduate  instruction. 

Apprenticeship. 
The  system  of  apprenticeship  has  been  notably  enlarged  this 
year  by  offering  an  optional  half-year  in  addition  to  the  regular 
six  months  heretofore  devoted  to  practice.  This  we  regard  as 
an  important  step.  It  gives  the  opportunity  to  every  student 
to  spend  an  entire  year  in  practice-teaching  under  competent 
and  careful  supervision,  in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  Worcester,  thus  lengthening  the  normal  course,  for  those 
who  elect  the  senior  term  of  apprenticeship,  to  three  full  years, 
and  affording  thereby  an  amount  and  kind  of  practice  unequalled, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  this  country. 

Electric  Clocks. 
An  appropriation  has  been  asked  for  to  enable  us  to  install 
an  electric  time-service,  such  as  has  been  provided  for  most  of 
the  other  normal  schools,  to  supersede  the  present  clumsy  ar- 
rangement of  a  large  number  of  separate  clocks,  which  require 
much  attention  and  expense  to  be  kept  in  order.  This  im- 
provement we  regard  as  a  necessity,  from  the  point  of  view 
both  of  economy  and  efficiency  of  service. 

Medical  Examination. 
It  has  been  thought  needful  to  ascertain,  by  professional  ex- 
amination of  each  student,  whether  gymnastic  practice  could  be 
safely  entered  upon;  and  Edward  D.  Fitch,  M.D.,  has  been 
employed  to  make  such  examinations,  with  special  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  to  certify  the  results 
in  a  prescribed  form. 
« 

Acknowledgments. 
Our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mrs.  Helen  Bige- 
low  Merriman  of  Worcester,  who  gave  a  most  interesting  ad- 
dress at  our  anniversary  in  June,  on  the  theme  "  The  lesson  of 
beauty."     We  also  tender  our  thanks  to  several  friends  for 
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acceptable  gifts  and  favors  more  particularly  enumerated   in 
our  annual  catalogue. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  191. 

2.  Number  admitted  in  September,  1897,  70. 

3.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted,  19  years,  1  month. 

4.  Residences  of  pupils  admitted  :  Worcester  County,  69  ;  Hamp- 
den County,  1  ;  total,  70. 

5.  Occupations  of  pupils'  parents  :  mechanics,  32  ;  agriculturists, 
6  ;  salesmen,  6  ;  policemen,  4  ;  laborers,  4  ;  foremen,  2  ;  manufact- 
urers, 2  ;  musicians,  2  ;  merchants  6  ;  watchmen,  2  ;  clergyman, 
insurance  agent,  engineer,  printer,  1  each  ;  total,  70. 

6.  Numbers  in  graduating  classes :  in  January,  1897,  37 ;  in 
June,  1897,  18  ;  total,  55. 

7.  Average  age  of  graduates :  in  January,  1897,  21  years,  6 
months  ;  in  June,  1897,  21  years,  8  months. 

8.  Library  :  reference  books  reported  last  year,  4,448  ;  volumes 
added  this  year,  382  ;  total,  4,830.  Text-books  reported  last  year, 
5,600  ;  volumes  added  this  year,  503  ;  total,  6,103.  Whole  number 
of  volumes  in  library,  10,933. 

E.  B.  STODDARD, 
J.  D.  MILLER, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  FITCHBUEO. 

JOHN   G.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

John  G.  Thompson,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy ;  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Psy- 
chology, Child  Study  and  History  of  Education ;  Preston  Smith, 
Natural  Science ;  Harriet  A.  Ldddington,  History  and  Geography ; 
Helen  M  Humphrey,  Mathematics;  Flora  E.  Kendall,  English; 
Annette  J.  Warner,  Drawing  and  Nature  Study ;  Mary  G.  Cannon, 
Physical  Culture  ;  Charles  E.  Boyd,  Vocal  Music ;  Joseph  T.  Whitney, 
Manual  Training. 

Practice  Schools :  Charles  S.  Alexander,  Principal ;  Nellie  B.  Allen, 
Mary  I.  Chapin,  Mattie  A.  Cole,  Carrie  E.  Carnes,  Supervisors ; 
Caroline  Hagar,  Assistant. 

Model  Schools  :  Kindergarten,  Emily  M.  Smith,  Principal ;  Lula  M.  Leigh- 
ton,  Assistant ;  Grade  L,  L.  Frances  Jones  ;  Grade  II.,  Ida  M.  Austin  ; 
Grade  III.,  Mary  L.  Merrill  ;  Grade  IV.,  Alice  C.  Plumer;  Grade 
v.,  Mary  E.  McConnell;  Grade  VHL,  Hattie  D.  Sherwin;  Un- 
graded, Blanche  L.  Russell. 

Practice  and  Model  Schools :  Annette  J.  Warner,  Supervisor  of  Draw- 
ing and  Nature  Study;  Mary  G.  Cannon,  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Culture;  Joseph  T.  Whitney,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training; 
Charles  E.  Boyd,  Supervisor  of  Music. 

In  General. 

When  the  last  report  was  printed  the  new  building  for  the 
Fitchburg  School  was  neither  finished  nor  furnished.  Some  of 
the  rooms  had  been  occupied  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  true,  but  in 
others  workmen  were  still  busy  putting  in  furniture  and  equip- 
ments. This  work  is  now  practically  finished  and  the  grading 
of  the  grounds  nearly  completed. 

In  regard  to  the  building  itself,  this  should  be  said,  that,  as 
tested  in  actual  use,  it  proves  even  better  than  was  expected,  as 
expressed  in  the  last  report.  The  exceeding  beauty  of  the  out- 
look in  all  directions,  the  ample  grounds,  the  large  rooms  with 
almost  perfect  light  and  ventilation,  are   incentives   to  good 
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work  not  to  be  resisted  by  teachers  or  pupils.     The  State  has 
no  better  normal  school  building,  and  does  not  need  a  better. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  during  the  year,  and  certain 
departments  of  the  work,  not  commenced  a  year  ago,  are  now 
in  successful  operation. 

Manual  Training. 

In  April  the  room  designed  for  manual  training  was  fur- 
nished, and  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Whitney  was  selected  to  have  charge 
of  the  work.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  he  was  to  give  one  day 
in  each  week  to  the  Fitchburg  school,  but  with  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term  the  time  was  to  be  two  days  in  each  week. 
Mr.  Whitney  has  also  supervision  of  this  subject  in  the  Medford 
schools,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  enthusiastic 
teachers  of  manual  training  in  the  State.  He  spent  four  years 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  since  made  a 
special  study  of  his  subject,  both  on  the  practical  and  educa- 
tional side,  is  a  natural  mechanic,  and  understands  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results.  No  better 
man  for  the  work  could  be  desired. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  Miss  Emily  H.  Leonard, 
teacher  of  psychology  and  English,  resigned.  Miss  Leonard 
had  been  connected  with  the  school  only  one  year,  but  in  that 
short  time  had  shown  marked  ability  as  a  teacher.  Her  influ- 
ence over  the  young  women  was  a  remarkable  power  for  good. 
All  connected  with  the  school  fully  appreciated  her  worth,  both 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  woman.  The  State  has  many  excellent 
teachers,  but  not  so  many  that  it  can  afford  to  lose  one  who 
added  to  fine  ability  as  an  instructor  those  rarer  personal  quali- 
ties which  Miss  Leonard  possessed,  and  which  are  so  effective 
in  forming  character.  Still,  even  eminent  educators  will  marry 
and  be  given  in  marriage. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Winona,  Minn.,  Normal 
School,  has  been  elected  to  take  part  of  Miss  Leonard's  work 
and  to  have  charge  of  the  department  of  child  study.  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  comes  to  us  well  recommended.  In  spirit  and 
attainments  we  believe  he  will  add  much  strength  to  the  faculty, 
while  his  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  gives  ample  assur- 
ance that  the  work  in  his  special  department  will  be  equal  to 
the  best.     He  begins  his  service  January  1. 
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Kindergarten. 
In  the  last  report  the  statement  was  made  that  during  the 
next  year  a  kindergarten  would  be  open.  For  this  work  a 
competent  teacher  was  engaged,  and  a  kindergarten  with  fifty- 
six  children  is  now  in  successful  operation.  We  have  to  report 
that  the  work  of  this  department  is  satisfactory.  One  of  the 
young  women  in  the  normal  school  is  taking  her  training  in 
this  room,  and  others  will  do  so  later.  In  the  afternoon  the 
teacher  of  the  kindergarten  gives  instruction  to  any  who  wish 
to  elect  this  course.  It  is  understood  that  this  school  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  normal  pupils,  in  order  that  they  may  have  all 
grades  in  which  to  observe  and  train. 

The  First  Class. 
Last  June  the  school  sent  out  its  first  class,  numbering 
twenty-six.  The  first  graduation  is  a  marked  event  in  any 
institution,  and  the  first  class  has  in  its  keeping  the  honor  of 
an  institution  in  a  sense  not  exactly  true  of  any  other.  Two 
things  are  especially  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  anni- 
versary. At  this  time  was  the  first  application  of  the  rule  that 
only  those  should  receive  a  diploma  who,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  tests  of  scholarship,  had  proved  their  ability  to  govern 
and  teach  by  actually  doing  the  work.  Of  course  some  failed. 
Objections  were  raised  and  reasons  urged  why  some  of  these 
should  graduate  ;  but  the  rule  was  strictly  applied,  without 
favor  and  without  prejudice.  The  results  have  been  most  sat- 
isfactory. The  young  women  who  hold  these  diplomas  have 
each  taken  charge  of  a  room  in  the  training  school,  governed 
and  taught  the  school  for  twelve  weeks  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  principal  of  the  normal  school  and  the  supervising  teachers. 
The  school  so  taught  was  in  all  respects  like  the  other  schools 
of  the  city,  and  the  young  woman  in  charge  was  fully  responsi- 
ble. It  is  not  claimed  that  every  one  who  passes  this  test  will 
make  a  successful  teacher,  but  it  is  claimed  that  this  work,  if 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  skilled  teachers,  constitutes  a  strong 
presumption  of  ability,  and  gives  a  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  diploma  has  a  professional  value.  When  a  diploma  is  not 
given,  we  do  not  say  that  the  young  woman  cannot  teach,  but 
only  that  she  has  not  made  such  proof  of  her  ability  to  do  so 
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that  the  school  can  afford  to  become  responsible  for  her  work. 
This  we  believe  to  be  wise  and  just  to  all,  and,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  training  is  offered,  it  is  the  only  course  possible 
or  desirable. 

Further,  this  anniversary  put  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
normal  school  is  not  an  academy.  There  has  been  a  growing 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that,  as  a  high  school  training  is 
now  required  for  admission  to  normal  schools,  the  time  in  these 
schools  should  be  devoted  to  professional  study.  At  least  there 
should  be  a  division,  and  only  professional  work  should  be  at- 
tempted with  such  subjects  as  are  taught  in  the  common  schools. 

The  Fitchburg  Normal  School  seeks  to  meet  this  demand. 
With  the  opening  of  the  school  year  last  September,  the  prin- 
cipal adopted  a  plan  of  work  having  this  end  in  view.  The 
entering  class  was  divided  into  sections  of  convenient  size  for 
the  purpose,  and  each  of  these  divisions  was  given  the  time  of 
one  day  each  week  for  observation  in  the  model  schools.  This 
work  continues  for  the  fall  and  winter  terms  of  the  first  year, 
and  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  normal  teachers.  By  a 
previous  arrangement  between  the  teachers,  while  a  section  is 
observing  the  work  in  any  grade  in  the  model  schools,  either 
the  regular  teacher  of  that  grade  or  the  normal  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  general  subject  then  under  consideration,  gives  a 
model  lesson  adapted  to  the  subject  as  taught  in  that  grade. 
If  we  take  an  illustration  from  geography,  and  suppose  that  the 
pupils  are  observing  in  the  fourth  grade,  they  will  see  work  in 
the  geography  of  that  grade  as  a  skilled  teacher  would  present 
it.  The  rest  of  the  work  for  the  week  in  this  subject  consists 
of  a  careful  review  in  recitation  of  the  work  which  the  pupils 
have  observed.  In  this  way  the  different  sections  of  the  class 
are  present,  during  the  two  terms  given  to  this  work,  at 
twenty-five  lessons  in  geography  conducted  by  model  teachers 
in  the  different  grades,  and  have  fully  considered  this  work  in 
a  series  of  recitations  and  discussions  in  class. 

The  same  is  true  for  each  of  the  other  subjects  taught  in  the 
common  schools.  The  plan  for  observation  includes  all  grades, 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  pupils  have,  when  admitted,  much  general 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools.  This 
plan  shows  the   pupils  just  what  they  lack,  and  enables  the 
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teachers  to  reach  the  difficulties  with  the  least  possible  outlay 
of  time  and  energy.  It  will,  we  think,  fully  meet  the  demand, 
which  seems  a  just  one,  that  only  professional  work  be  done  in 
these  branches.  So  far  it  has  justified  itself  in  practice.  To 
the  two  points  now  named  this  quotation  applies,  —  "  The  hour 
belongs  to  those  who  first  discern  its  germs  in  the  popular 
will." 

Third  Year  Pupils. 

Fourteen  of  the  graduates  of  last  year  remain  for  a  third  year 
of  study  and  practice  under  the  conditions  granted  by  a  vote 
of  the  Board.  These  conditions  were  that  the  pupils  spend  half 
the  year  in  teaching  and  the  other  half  in  study  at  the  normal 
school.  For  the  twenty  weeks  of  teaching  these  pupils  are  paid 
whatever  the  city  or  town  where  they  work  elects  to  pay,  and 
their  work  itself  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  some  one 
of  the  normal  teachers.  The  other  twenty  weeks  are  spent  at 
the  school.  This  opportunity  is  only  ofiered  to  graduates  of 
the  school.  While  not  in  the  least  interfering  with  advanced 
work  in  other  schools,  this  plan  admirably  meets  the  demand 
for  a  longer  course  and  a  better  training.  We  expect  that 
another  year  more  will  wish  to  take  this  course. 

Saturday  Classes. 
In  October  Saturday  classes  for  teachers  in  actual  service 
were  established.  It  seems  possible  to  do  this  in  connection 
with  the  normal  schools,  and  still  not  increase  the  expense  to 
the  State.  That  there  is  a  demand  for  this  kind  of  work 
appears  from  this,  that  so  far  over  eighty  teachers  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  more  are  expected.  This 
work  is  ofiered  in  geography,  nature  study,  English,  psychol- 
ogy and  pedagogy.  There  is  without  doubt  some  demand  that 
the  normal  schools  shall  do  something  for  those  who  cannot 
attend  its  regular  sessions,  and  this  work  will  in  some  measure 
meet  this  demand.  It  must  also  in  the  nature  of  the  case  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  in  general.  It  would  seem  clear, 
then,  that  the  Saturday  classes  are  desirable  and  necessary. 

Lectures. 
The  plan  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  men  well  known  and  of 
high  standing  and  reputation  in  matters  of  education,  which 
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formed  part  of  the  work  last  year,  has  been  continued,  and  with 
the  best  results.  The  small  sum  thus  expended,  we  think, 
gives  most  excellent  returns.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  are  not  popular  lectures,  the  object  of  which  is  first  of  all 
to  please,  but  lectures  upon  important  educational  topics  by 
men  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  things  of  which  they 
assume  to  speak  and  whose  opinion  is  of  great  value  to  those 
who  are  preparing  to  teach.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
speakers  and  the  subjects  :  — 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey  (two  lectures) ,  —  Drawing  as  a  Culture  Study ; 
How  to  read  a  Picture. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  —  Practical  Modifications  now  needed  in  our 
Public  School  System. 

Hon.  Alfred  S.  Roe  (three  lectures) ,  —  Hearing  a  Pin  Drop  ;  School 
Diversions ;  Speaking  Pieces. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  F.  Chase,  —  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  —  Present  Duties  to  our  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  L.  Walter  Sargent,  —  Norse  Mythology. 

State  Superintendent  N.  C.  Schseffer,  —  Thinking  in  Things  and 
Symbols. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Carroll, — Physical  Education. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Burke,  —  The  Educational  Outlook. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet  (three  lectures),  —  New  Phases  of  Edu- 
cational Thought ;  Education  of  the  Feelings  ;  Apperception. 

Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  —  Some  Applications  of  Modern  Psychology 
and  Child  Study  to  the  Training  of  Children  and  the  Conduct  of 
Life. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Winship,  —  History  and  Geography,  —  A  Practical  Talk 
on  Correlation. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Dutton,  —  The  School  as  a  Social  Institution. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  —  Physical  Defects  of  School  Children. 

State  Superintendent  W.  W.  Stetson,  — The  Emotions  as  a  Factor 
in  Education. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  —  Some  Things  we  are  in  Danger  of 
forgetting. 

State  Superintendent  Fred  Gowing,  —  The  Pedagogical  Problem. 

Teaining  School. 
The  work  of  the  training  school  has  improved  much  during 
the  last  year.     This  school  has  passed  the  period  of  trial,  and  is 
now  well  established  in  its  position.     The  city  approved,  by 
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its  special  committee,  the  work  of  the  school.  This  year  each 
division,  for  the  three  months  previous  to  beginning  work  in 
the  training  school,  takes  one  day  a  week  for  special  prepara- 
tion. During  this  time  the  young  women  receive  instruction 
from  the  supervising  teachers,  observe  the  work  of  the  special 
grade  they  are  to  take,  either  in  the  training  school  or  else- 
where, gather  material  and  prepare  lessons  for  their  own  work 
when  they  begin  teaching.  For  example,  if,  during  the  twelve 
weeks  a  young  woman  is  to  be  in  the  training  school,  one  of 
the  subjects  she  would  have  to  teach  is  South  America,  she 
would  in  this  preparation  gather  material  and  prepare  lessons 
upon  this  subject,  under  the  direction  and  criticism  of  the 
supervisor  and  the  normal  teacher  in  charge  of  this  work. 
This  is  true  of  all  the  subjects  she  will  be  called  to  teach.  In 
this  way  the  pupils  come  to  the  work  much  better  prepared, 
and,  when  they  teach,  their  teaching  is  much  more  satisfactory. 
We  expect  that  the  training  school  will  do  its  work  better  and 
better  each  year,  and  easily  hold  its  own  with  other  schools  of 
the  city. 

The  departments  of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School  are  now 
fully  organized,  its  work  is  strongly  commended  and  its  future 
assured.  The  demand  for  its  graduates  is  already  far  greater 
than  the  supply. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1897,  are  as 
follows  :  — 


Number  of  students  for  the  year,  111,  —  110  women,  1  man ;  num- 
ber in  the  entering  class,  66,  —  65  women,  1  man  ;  number  of  grad- 
uates for  the  year,  26 ;  number  receiving  certificates  for  special 
courses,  12. 

The  whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the 
school,  165, —  164  women,  1  man. 

Number  of  States  represented  in  the  membership  of  the  school  for 
this  year,  5. 

Number  of  counties  in  Massachusetts  represented,  3. 

Number  of  towns  in  Massachusetts  represented,  21. 

The  Entering  Class. 

Average  age,  20  years,  6.6  months- 
Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  26. 
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Occupations  of  parents  :  Skilled  laborers,  11  ;  farmers,  7  ;  super- 
intendents and  foremen,  6;  merchants,  4;  laborers,  3;  janitors,  2; 
contractors  and  builders,  2  ;  professional  men,  2  ;  railroad  men,  2  ; 
bookkeeper,  1 ;  agent,  1  ;  public  official,  1  ;  retired,  5  ;  unclassi- 
fied, 4  ;  not  living,  15  ;  total,  66. 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  Dec.  1,  1897,  108. 

J.  D.  MILLER, 
ELMER  H.  CAPEN. 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NOETH  ADAMS. 

FRANK  FULLER  MURDOCK,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

Frank  Fuller  Murdoch,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  History  of  Education,. 
Geography;  Roland  W.  Guss,  Science;  Charles  H.  Stearns,  Manual 
Training ;  Annette  M.  Bartlett,  Mathematics  and  Music  ;  M.  Ange- 
LiNE  Pearson,  Drawing  and  Color ;  Catherine  W.  Parker,  English^ 
Vocal  Expression,  History ;  Annie  C.  Skeele,  Physiology,  Physical 
Culture ;  Susan  S.  Harriman,  Kindergarten  Department. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1897,  the  normal  school  at  North 
Adams  was  opened,  the  faculty  of  four  members  consisting  of 
the  principal,  Mr.  Guss,  Miss  Bartlett  and  Miss  Pearson.  A 
class  of  thirty-two  students,  three  of  whom  were  men,  was 
received.  The  number  of  students  was  larger  and  their  prep- 
aration better  than  was  anticipated.  Their  zealous,  persistent 
efforts,  accompanied  by  a  sympathetic  spirit  unexcelled  in  its 
force  and  steadiness,  have  given  at  the  outset  the  right  tendency 
to  student  life  in  the  school. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  cases  and  apparatus  were 
provided  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  science  work,  the  gym- 
nastic work  and  the  manual  training.  The  embankments  were 
strengthened  so  as  to  prevent  washing,  and  the  grounds  adja- 
cent to  the  buildings  were  levelled.  Grass-seed  was  sown,  and 
thus  to  some  degree  the  barrenness  of  the  aspect  was  relieved 
and  further  annoyance  from  clouds  of  dust  prevented. 

By  the  first  of  September  the  construction  of  the  building, 
the  appearance  of  the  grounds  and  the  progress  of  the  school 
warranted  some  public  notice,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third, 
dedicatory  exercises  were  held,  after  which  the  building  was 
thrown  open  for  inspection.  Col.  E.  B.  Stoddard  of  Worces- 
ter, chairman  of  the  building  committee,  presided.     Addresses 
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were  made  by  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  Mayor  Albert  C. 
Houghton,  President  Franklin  Carter  of  Williams  College, 
Senator  George  P.  Lawrence,  President  T.  C.  Mendenhall  of 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Mr.  Albert  G.  Boyden  of  the 
Bridgewater  Normal  School  and  Mr.  E.  Harlow  Russell  of  the 
Worcester  Normal  School.  The  attendance  was  very  large, 
and  evidenced  clearly  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  the  citizens  of 
North  Adams  in  their  normal  school. 

A  second  class  of  forty-six,  two  being  men,  was  received  in 
September.  The  faculty  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
four  new  members,  —  Miss  Catherine  W.  Parker,  Miss  Annie 
C.  Skeele,  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Stearns.  The  new  departments  have  added  much  to  the  inter- 
est and  effect  of  the  work  of  the  school.  Seven  young  ladies 
are  pursuing  the  kindergarten  course. 

Of  the  seventy-six  students  now  in  attendance,  more  than 
forty  bring  luncheons  daily,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
at  once  larger  and  more  suitable  accommodations  for  the  con- 
venience of  these  pupils.  Fifteen  students  board  in  private 
families. 

The  following  agreement  was  entered  into  in  April  by  the 
State  and  the  city  of  North  Adams,  viz.  :  — 

Agreement  for  the  Conduct  of  a  School  of  Observation  and 
Practice  in  Connection  w^irn  the  State  Normal  School, 
North  Adams,  Mass. 

In  accordance  with  section  5,  chapter  457,  Acts  of  1894,  whereby 
the  city  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  agreed  in  writing  "to  hereafter 
furnish  suitable  and  sufficient  school  buiklings  and  model  and  practice 
schools  in  connection  with  the  training  departments  of  the  State 
normal  school  to  be  established  at  North  Adams," 

This  Agreement  is  made  and  entered  into  this  first  day  of 
April  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
by  and  between  the  city  of  North  Adams,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire 
and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  acting  through  the  mayor, 
Albert  C.  Houghton,  thereto  duly  authorized,  and  the  school  com- 
mittee of  said  North  Adams,  acting  through  the  said  mayor  thereto 
duly  authorized,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  the  party  of  the  second  part,  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
school  of  observation  and  practice  upon  the  following  terms  :  — 
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Section  I.     The  city  of  North  Adams  agrees  :  — 

1.  To  the  use  of  the  Church  Street  school  by  the  normal  school  as 
a  school  of  observation  and  practice. 

2.  To  include  within  the  same  all  grades  of  the  kindergarten, 
primary  and  grammar  departments. 

3.  To  furnish,  heat,  clean  and  repair  the  buildings  and  care  for 
the  grounds. 

4.  To  provide  a  principal,  and  assistant  teachers  not  exceeding  in 
number  the  number  of  roomp. 

5.  To  expend  for  teachers'  salaries,  text-books,  supplies  and 
apparatus  for  the  said  school  sums  of  money  which  shall  be,  in  each 
year,  that  proportional  part  of  the  total  expenditure  by  the  city  for 
teachers'  salaries,  text-books,  supplies  and  apparatus,  excluding  those 
furnished  the  high  school,  which  the  average  yearly  number  of  pupils 
of  the  Church  Street  school  is  of  the  average  yearly  number  of  pupils 
attending  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  excluding  the  high  school. 

6.  To  maintain  a  school  of  such  a  size  as  will  provide  pupils  for 
each  room  to  a  number  not  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  pupils 
and  the  use  of  the  class  for  the  said  purpose  of  observation  and 
practice. 

7.  All  and  each  of  the  above  provisions  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Section  II.     The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  agrees  :  — 

1.  To  use  the  Cburch  Street  school  as  a  school  of  observation  and 
practice  in  such  a  manner  as  to  equal  at  the  least  the  general  educa- 
tional requirements  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  North 
Adams. 

2.  To  pay  to  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers  of  the  said 
school,  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  city  of  North  Adams, 
such  salaries  as  shall  be  necessary  to  provide  teachers  qualified  for 
the  peculiar  work  of  the  said  school. 

3.  To  expend  for  text-books,  supplies  and  apparatus,  in  addition 
to  the  money  expended  by  the  city  of  North  Adams  for  the  said  pur- 
pose, such  sums  of  money  as  sball  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  said  school  as  a  school  of  observation  and  practice,  such  material 
to  be  marked  "  Property  of  the  State  Normal  School,  North  Adams, 
Mass." 

4.  All  and  each  of  the  above  named  provisions  shall  be  with  the 
approval  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  North  Adams. 

Section  III.  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  by  the  city  of  North 
Adams  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  :  — 

1.  That  all  teachers  of  the  school  of  observation  and  practice  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  principal  of  the  normal  school,  their  election,  as 
for  all  teachers,  being  by  the  school  committee. 
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2.  That  all  courses  of  study,  text-books  and  changes  therein  shall 
be  approved  by  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  and  the  school  com- 
mittee of  said  city  before  going  into  effect. 

3.  That  all  matters  of  promotion,  discipline,  attendance  and 
truancy  shall  be  under  the  care  of  the  school  committee  of  said  city. 

Section  IV.  It  is  finally  mutually  agreed  by  the  city  of  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  :  — 

1 .  That  this  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  hereafter  by  the  said  city  and  Commonwealth. 

2.  That  this  agreement  does  not  so  fully  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  5,  chapter  457,  Acts  of  1894,  as  to  prevent  further  provision 
for  model  and  practice  schools  in  a  manner  to  be  agreed  upon 
mutually  by  the  said  city  and  Commonwealth. 

The  Mark  Hopkins  School,  having  an  attendance  of  five 
hundred  pupils,  was  selected  for  the  purpose  indicated  ;  and  the 
city,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education,  proceeded  to 
double  the  size  of  the  building,  to  divide  the  crowded  classes 
and  to  erect  a  separate  gymnasium  for  the  direct  use  of  the 
children.  The  attitude  of  the  school  committee  and  of  the 
superintendent  has  evinced  warm  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
the  school  and  great  wisdom  in  helping  us  to  realize  them.  It 
is  doubtful  if  prompter  or  more  enthusiastic  co-operation  has 
been  secured  in  any  community  where  a  normal  school  has  been 
established.  The  hearty  and  intelligent  work  of  the  teachers 
of  this  school,  who  have  served  in  their  new  capacity  this  year 
without  pay  from  the  State,  is  worthy  of  warmest  commenda- 
tion. During  the  year  1898  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  State 
to  pay  portions  of  the  salaries  of  seveoteen  teachers  in  this 
school,  and  to  provide  much  additional  apparatus  for  practice 
school  purposes. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  at  the  time  of  locat- 
ing the  school,  the  grading  of  the  adjoining  street  is  well  under 
way.  It  is  now  possible  to  grade  the  school  lot,  and  it  should 
be  treated  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  natural  environment, 
to  the  school  buildings  and  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
school.  It  is  recommended  that  steps  to  this  end  be  taken  at 
once. 

When  the  grounds  shall  have  been  graded,  there  will  be 
almost  no  portion  available  for  exercise  in  the  open  air.  At 
the  west  edge  of  the  school  lot,  between  it  and  Montana  Street, 
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is  a  row  of  four  vacant  lots.  Houses  built  on  these  lots  will 
present  their  back  yards  as  the  foreground  of  what  otherwise 
will  afford  the  finest  view  from  the  school  building.  At  the 
south  side  the  State  property  abuts  upon  a  private  street, 
which,  if  laid  out  according  to  present  lines,  will  necessitate  the 
construction  of  a  long  stone  wall  from  one  foot  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height.  The  street  will  then  be  in  a  deep  cut,  and 
approach  to  the  buildings  on  the  south  side  will  be  impossible. 
Across  the  upper  half  of  this  street  is  an  unimproved  piece  of 
ground  which  will  be  necessary  for  normal  school  uses  in  the  near 
future.  The  purchase  of  the  land  will  obviate  the  necessity 
for  the  stone  wall,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  a  considerable 
part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  purchase  the  vacant  lots  on  the 
west  side  of  the  present  land  owned  by  the  school,  and  also  the 
unimproved  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  private  street,  and 
thus  secure  at  once,  without  further  rise  in  value,  the  addi- 
tional land  certain  to  be  indispensable  to  the  school  at  no  dis- 
tant day. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  admitted  in  February,  32,  —  men  3,  women  29.  Num- 
ber admitted  in  September,  46,  —  men  2,  women  44.  "Whole  number 
in  attendance  during  the  year,  78. 

2.  Average  age  of  February  class,  20  years,  8  months ;  of  Sep- 
tember class,  21  years. 

3.  Number  of  students  received  from  Massachusetts,  Berkshire 
County,  72  ;  Franklin  County,  1  ;  from  Vermont,  2  ;  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, 3. 

4.  Occupations  represented  :  farming,  21  ;  stonemason,  1  ;  fac- 
tory and  mills,  11 ;  electricians,  2  ;  miller,  1 ;  police,  1  ;  superintend- 
ents, 2  ;  painters,  3  ;  carpenters,  2  ;  clerks,  2  ;  merchants,  6  ;  laborer, 
1 ;  lumber  and  wood,  3  ;  tinsmith,  1  ;  blacksmiths,  3  ;  engraver,  1  ; 
cooper,  1 ;  druggist,  1 ;  lawyer,  1  ;  engineer,  1 ;  hotel  keepers,  2 ; 
contractors,  3. 

FRANKLIN   CARTER, 
E.  B.  STODDARD, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  HYANNIS. 

W.  A.  BALDWIN,  Principal. 

Instructors, 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  History  of  Education ;  Sara  T. 
Oliver,  B.S.,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Drawing;  Bertha  M.  Brown, 
B.S.,  Biology,  Mathematics,  English;  Edmund  F.  Sawyer,  Vocal 
Music. 

Training  School :  Richard  Wallace  Marston,  Principal,  grades  8  and  9  ; 
Mrs.  Nellie  Ester  Coleman  Wilbur,  grades  6  and  7  ;  Mary  Marion 
Buckley,  grades  4  and  5  ;  Bertha  Kent  Cushman,  grades  2  and  3  ; 
Charlotte  Imogen  Smith,  gi-ade  1. 

This  school  was  opened  for  its  first  class  on  Sept.  9,  1897. 
Not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  pupils  were  expected,  and 
provision  had  been  made  for  only  thirty.  This  namber  has, 
however,  increased,  until  there  is  now  a  total  enrolment  of 
forty  pupils.  With  two  exceptions  these  pupils  come  from 
Barnstable  County,  nine  of  whose  fifteen  towns  are  represented 
in  the  school. 

Teaching  Force. 

Having  only  the  entering  class  for  which  to  provide,  the  visi- 
tors have  deemed  it  wise  to  commence  with  a  small  number  of 
teachers,  adding  to  this  number  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  teaching 
force.  Each  teacher  has  had  a  coUeg-e  trainino;  and  laro;e  teach- 
ing  experience ;  the  majority  are  normal  graduates.  Each 
teacher  is  especially  prepared  along  one  or  two  lines,  but  each 
has  sufiicient  general  training  and  adaptability  to  enable  her  to 
take  several  lines  of  work.  All  are  young,  earnest  and  enthu- 
siastic in  their  work. 

Buildings. 
There  are  four  buildings  connected  with  the    school,  viz.  : 
the  normal  school  building,  the  training  school  building,  the 
dormitory  and  the  principal's  residence. 
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The  normal  school  building  is  well  adapted  to  the  work  for 
which  it  was  planned.  It  is  well  provided  with  recitation 
rooms,  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  The  furniture  and 
equipment  are  simple  but  substantial,  and  correspond  well  with 
the  finish  of  the  building.  The  gymnasium,  the  industrial 
laboratory  and  two  recitation  rooms  have  not  yet  been  needed, 
and  so  have  not  been  furnished.  The  policy  thus  far  has  been 
to  purchase  only  those  things  for  which  there  would  be  imme- 
diate use. 

The  training  school  building  is  a  fine,  modern  brick  struct- 
ure, erected  and  equipped  by  the  town.  It  is  situated  on  a  lot 
adjacent  to  the  normal  school  grounds,  and  corresponds  well  in 
appearance  with  those  erected  by  the  State.  In  this  building 
are  housed  all  of  the  children  of  the  village  of  Hyannis,  below 
the  high  school  grade. 

The  dormitory  is  only  a  few  steps  from  the  normal  school 
building,  and  is  heated  and  lighted  by  the  same  plant.  It  is  a 
substantial  brick  structure,  containing  twenty-six  rooms  for 
students,  two  for  teachers,  one  for  a  matron,  three  for  servants, 
a  guest  chamber,  a  parlor,  a  dining  room,  a  kitchen,  a  laundry, 
a  pantry,  a  servants'  sitting  room  and  a  storeroom.  All  but 
ten  of  these  rooms  have  been  furnished  and  occupied.  An 
excellent  matron  presides  here,  and  great  pains  is  taken  to  make 
this  a  pleasant  home  for  all. 

The  principal's  residence  is  located  on  the  estate,  the  main 
part  of  which  was  purchased  and  presented  to  the  State.  Later 
the  State  purchased  the  remainder  of  the  estate,  with  this 
house.  It  was  erected  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  then  the 
pride  of  the  village.  It  has  been  kept  in  good  repair,  but 
lacks  the  conveniences  of  a  modern  house.  During  the  sum- 
mer a  bath-room  and  a  small  reservoir  connecting  with  the 
water  supply  at  the  school  have  been  supplied.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  adequate  heating  apparatus,  an  enlargement  of  the 
cellar,  new  timbers  under  a  part  of  the  house  and  a  good  coat 
of  paint  within  and  without. 

This  school,  situated  midway  on  the  Cape,  will  naturally 
draw  the  majority  of  its  pupils  from  the  Cape  (Barnstable 
County).  When  one  considers  that  the  population  from  which 
the  school  must  draw  its  main  support  is  only  twenty-three 
thousand,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  must  be  the  smallest  school  in 
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the  State.  This  fact,  together  with  such  conditions  as  the 
mild,  healthful  climate  of  Hyannis,  its  nearness  to  the  sea,  and 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  Cape  teach  only 
about  thirty-four  weeks,  would  seem  to  place  this  school  in  a 
class  by  itself.  In  this  connection  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  a  different  policy  might  well  be  pursued  toward  this 
school  from  that  which  is  pursued  toward  the  other  normal 
schools  of  the  State.  The  demand  for  summer  schools  is  in- 
creasingly emphatic.  The  thought  has  occurred  to  many  that 
the  demand  could  not  be  better  met  than  by  the  establishment 
of  a  summer  session  in  one  or  more  of  the  normal  schools. 
For  such  an  experiment  Hyannis  has  peculiar  advantages.  A 
term  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks  of  regular  normal  school  work 
might  be  given  each  summer,  and  a  system  of  credits  could  be 
easily  arranged,  so  that  teachers,  by  attending  a  sufficient  time 
during  such  summer  sessions  and  giving  conclusive  proof  of 
their  ability  to  teach,  might  receive  diplomas  of  graduation. 

Such  experiments  are  being  tried  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  and,  it  is  claimed,  with  good  results.  The  matter  is 
certainly  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  students  registered  :  men,  9  ;  women,  31;  total,  40. 

2.  Average  age  when  admitted,  19  years,  7  months. 

3.  Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  4. 

4.  Residence  of  pupils:  Barnstable  County,  —  Barnstable,  16; 
Brewster,  2  ;  Dennis,  6  ;  Falmouth,  2  ;  Harwich,  1 ;  Proviucetown, 
4;  Sandwich,  1;  Wellfleet,  1;  total,  38.  Dukes  County, — Edgar- 
town,  1.     Middlesex  County,  —  Natick,  1.     Total,  40. 

5.  Occupations  of  pupils'  parents :  Mariners,  7 ;  farmers,  12  ; 
painters,  2  ;  public  officials,  3  ;  miscellaneous,  3  ;  fishermen,  3  ;  en- 
gineer, blacksmith,  iusurance  agent,  grocer,  butcher,  glass-maker, 
clerk,  mill-owner,  shoe  dealer,  1  each. 

GEORGE   I.   ALDRICH, 
ALICE   FKEEMAN  PALMER, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  LOWELL. 

FRANK  F.  COBURN,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

Frank  F.  Coburn,  Psj'chology,  Principles  of  Education,  School  Organiza- 
tion and  School  Government;  Hugh  J.  Malloy,  Mathematics  and 
Physics ;  Mabel  Hill,  History  and  Civil  Government ;  Ladka  A. 
Knott,  English  Language,  Rhetoric  and  Literature;  Anna  W.  Dev- 
EREAUX,  History  of  Education,  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice ; 
Adelia  M.  Parker,  Geography  and  Critic  Teacher, 

The  Lowell  Normal  School  has  been  established  in  accordance 
with  resolves  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1894.  The  building 
erected  is  a  large,  three-story,  massive  structure,  built  of  gray 
brick  and  limestone.  It  is  situated  on  high  land,  overlooking 
the  city  on  one  side  and  the  Merrimac  valley  on  the  other. 
The  railroad  station  is  within  fifteen  minutes'  walk,  and  the 
street  cars  pass  the  door  of  the  school.  It  is  probable  that  in  a 
short  time  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Company  will  erect  a 
station  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  on  land  adjoining 
the  normal  school  site. 

The  construction  is  after  the  most  approved  plans  in  regard 
to  light,  heat  and  ventilation,  and  the  building  vvill  be  furnished 
with  the  most  modern  means  of  teaching  and  study.  As  yet 
some  details  in  finish  and  fittings  remain  undone  ;  but  the  build- 
ing is  occupied,  the  school  organized,  and  the  work  of  the  classes 
carried  on  with  convenience.  Within  a  few  weeks  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  all  its  appointments,  both  in  regard  to  structure 
and  furnishings,  the  building  will  be  complete.  Under  the 
personal  direction  and  supervision  of  the  principal,  who  was 
appointed  early  in  the  year,  the  building  has  been  equipped 
and  furnished  for  school  purposes. 

In  February  Mr.  Frank  F.  Coburn  was  elected  by  the  Board 
principal  of  the  school.  He  had  been  for  several  years  master 
of  the  Lowell  high  school,  and  his  experience  and  reputation 
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have  served  materially  to  establish  confidence  in  the  new  school 
and  to  obtain  for  it  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Lowell  and  vicinity. 

On  Oct.  4,  1897,  the  school  was  opened  with  a  large  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance.  The  number  of  candidates  examined 
for  admission  was  127;  the  number  admitted,  114;  and  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  in  attendance  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  as  regular  students  was  109. 

In  addition  to  this  number,  there  is  a  special  kindergarten 
class  of  31  pupils  who  were  last  year  connected  with  the  Low- 
ell training  school.  As  it  is  the  intention  of  the  city  to  dis- 
continue its  training  school  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  the  normal  school,  these  pupils  were  admitted  as  special 
students,  that  they  might  continue  the  kindergarten  course 
entered  upon  under  the  auspices  of  the  training  school.  They 
attend  the  afternot)n  sessions  of  the  normal  school,  and  devote 
their  mornings  to  practice  in  the  kindergarten  schools  of  the 
city. 

Apart  from  this  special  class,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  expected  for  an  entering 
class,  and  the  outlook  would  seem  to  indicate  that  next  year 
the  school  will  attain  nearly  its  full  complement.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  school  is  about  equally  divided  between  residents 
of  Lowell  and  those  of  adjoining  cities  and  towns.  Altogether 
there  are  twenty-four  different  places  represented  by  the 
pupils.  The  management  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has 
made  a  generous  reduction  in  fares  to  pupils  living  on  its  lines 
outside  the  city,  and  the  Lowell  &  Suburban  Street  Eailway 
Company  also  offers  reduced  rates  for  travel  under  certain 
restrictions  to  all  papils  attending  the  school. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers  great  care  has  been  taken,  and 
the  five  assistants  thus  far  appointed  have  been  selected  on 
account  of  their  experience  and  the  special  skill  and  knowledge 
which  they  possess  in  the  departments  of  study  which  they  are 
to  conduct  when  all  the  courses  of  the  school  are  in  operation. 
In  January  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  this  number,  and  to 
appoint  some  of  the  special  teachers  required,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  first  year's  work. 
When  the  second  year's  class  is  admitted  next  September,  the 
teaching  force  will  be  increased  to  its  full  quota. 
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The  arraDgements  made  with  the  school  committee  of  Lowell 
provide  abundant  facilities  for  observation  and  practice.  A 
large  new  building,  fitted  with  all  modern  appliances  and  con- 
taining every  grade  of  primary  and  grammar  ¥/ork,  including 
also  a  kindergarten  class,  has  been  assigned  by  the  city  as  a 
model  school.  Additional  accommodations  have  also  been 
placed  at  the  State's  disposal  for  schools  of  practice.  These 
arrangements  require  only  a  moderate  outlay  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  both  model  and  practice  schools.  The  teachers  for 
these  schools  will  be  approved  and  the  schools  be  put  in  opera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  normal  school  as  soon  as  they  are 
needed  for  observation  and  practice  work. 

In  all  normal  schools  a  knowledge  of  kindergarten  work  is 
considered  essential.  That  teachers  of  primary  grades  espe- 
cially should  be  familiar  with  kindergarten  principles  is  obvious. 
The  State  schools  provide  kindergarten  instruction,  but  none 
of  them  undertake,  in  a  large  way,  with  the  aid  of  so  generous 
practice  facilities  as  are  possible  in  Lowell,  to  prepare  pupils 
for  kindergarten  teaching.  Whether  the  special  training  re- 
quired for  such  purposes  should  be  further  encouraged  by  the 
State  at  this  time  it  is  for  the  Board  to  determine.  The  general 
adoption  of  the  kindergarten  throughout  the  State  will  create  a 
public  demand  for  trained  kindergarten  teachers,  which,  as  may 
be  properly  assumed,  it  will  be  the  function  of  the  normal 
schools  to  supply.  The  suggestion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
State  giving  special  attention  to  kindergarten  instruction  and 
training  in  the  Lowell  Normal  School  is  prompted  by  the  favor- 
able opportunity  that  presents  itself  for  so  doing.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Lowell  training  school  for  several  years  pa^t 
there  have  been  large  classes  of  kindergarten  trainers,  and 
admirable  facilities  for  training  purposes  have  been  afforded 
by  the  large  number  of  kindergarten  schools  maintained  by 
the  city.  In  all  there  are  a  dozen  kindergarten  schools  which 
the  city  is  willing  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  normal  school 
for  training  purposes.  Any  or  all  of  these  may  be  taken  with- 
out cost  .to  the  State,  as  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and 
salaries  of  the  teachers  will  be  wholly  defrayed  by  the  city. 
It  would  seem  certainly  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  State 
to  avail  itself  of  the  adequate  facilities  thus  offered  for  the 
establishment  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  course  in  kinder- 
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garten  training.  Accordingly  the  visitors  recommend  that  such 
a  course  be  established  by  the  Board  in  connection  with  the 
Lowell  Normal  School. 

Statistics. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  Oct.  4  to  Dec.  10,  1897 :  — 

Number  who  took  entrance  examinations,  127;  number  admitted 
to  entrance  examinations,  114;  number  in  attendance  December  10, 
109  ;  number  of  special  students,  31  ;  total  membership,  140. 

The  number  admitted  from  colleges,  2  ;  from  academies,  15  ;  from 
high  schools,  97. 

Average  age  of  pupils  on  entering,  19  years,  3  months. 

Of  the  entering  class,  Middlesex  County  is  represented  by  11 
towns,  Essex  County  by  4  towns,  Suffolk  County  by  1  town,  and 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  by  4  pupils.  Lowell  furnishes  70 
pupils  ;  Lawrence  and  Chelmsford,  6  each  ;  Tewksbury,  5  ;  Acton,  4  ; 
Methuen,  North  Andover  and  Westford,  3  each ;  Concord,  N.  H  , 
Lexington  and  Tyngsborough,  2  each  ;  and  1  each  from  Andover, 
Boston,  Concord,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Reading,  Winchester,  Woburn, 
and  Wolfboro,  N.  H. 

Occupations  of  parents  :  agents,  3  ;  contractors,  6  ;  engineers,  3  ; 
farmers,  8;  foremen,  6;  librarian,  1;  manufacturers,  4  ;  mechanics, 
29  ;  merchants,  7  ;  police  officers,  2  ;  photographer,  1  ;  professional, 
3  ;  proprietor,  1 ;  real  estate,  3  ;  tailors,  2  ;  U.  S.  service,  1  ;  retired, 
5  ;  miscellaneous,  10  ;  reported  dead,  19. 

GEORGE  H.  CONLEY, 
KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  AET  SCHOOL,  BOSTON, 

GEORGE  H.  BARTLETT,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

George  H.  Bartlett,  Modeling  from  Life,  Historic  Ornament  and  Design, 
Normal  Art  Methods  in  Teaching  Exercises,  Criticism ;  Albert  H. 
MuNSELL,  Edward  W.  D.  Hamilton,  Ernest  L.  Major,  Drawing 
and  Painting  from  the  Antique  Figure  and  Life  Model,  Artistic  Anat- 
omy, Composition,  Design,  Normal  Class  Work ;  Mercy  A.  Bailey, 
Water  Color  Painting,  Normal  Class  Work ;  Anson  K.  Cross,  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Perspective,  Normal  Class  Work;  George  Jepson, 
Descriptive  Geometry,  Machine  Drawing,  Shop  Work,  Normal  Class 
Work;  Harry  J.  Carlson,  Building  Construction,  Architectural  Di'aw- 
ing  and  Design,  Normal  Class  Work ;  M.  Louise  Field,  Di-awing  in 
Public  School,  Pedagogy  as  Applied  to  Art,  Normal  Class  Work  ;  Annik 
E.  Blake,  Modeling  and  Casting,  Design  in  the  Round,  Normal  Class 
Work  ;  John  L,  Frisbee,  Ship  Draughting;  Wilhelmina  N.  Dranga, 
Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,  Normal  Class  Work ;  Amy  Wires, 
Assistant  in  Class  A;  Elizabeth  J.  Hinckley,  Curator. 

Never  has  the  Normal  Art  School  had  so  large  an  entering 
class  as  this  October,  for  the  influence  of  the  school  is  more 
and  more  widely  felt  as  its  graduates  become  teachers  and 
supervisors.  With  all  its  progress  in  its  varied  departments, 
its  peculiar  function  as  a  normal  art  school  is  steadily  main- 
tained, and  carried  each  year  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  work  in  the  beginning  must  necessarily  be  academic, 
though  always  with  its  later  professional  use  in  view,  until  the 
pupils  understand  theoretically  the  subjects  they  will  have  to 
teach  and  can  execute  them  in  practical  work  ;  for  none  of 
them  on  entrance  possess  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge 
for  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  successful  teacher.  This  knowledge 
gained  to  some  extent,  they  then  are  taught  in  each  of  the 
classes  how  to  do  strictly  normal  work,  and,  finally,  those  who 
are  to  become  teachers  devote  an  entire  year  to  the  work  of  the 
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public  school  class,  where  they  study  pedagogy  as  applied  to 
art,  and  are  fitted  to  fulfil  the  practical  requirements  of  our 
public  schools  in  connection  with  drawing. 

The  immediate  evident  want  of  the  school  is  that  of  increased 
accommodations.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  yard  be- 
longing to  the  school  on  its  east  side  should  be  built  upon  as 
an  addition  to  the  present  building,  thus  providing  more  class, 
lecture  and  studio  room.  All  but  three  of  the  rooms  it  now 
has  are  overcrowded,  poor  light  prevails  in  many  of  them, 
while  in  none  of  them  can  the  work  be  as  economically  and 
systematically  supervised  as  if  there  were  more  space. 

The  principal  of  the  school  and  each  member  of  its  faculty 
are  untiring  and  wise  in  their  devotion  to  its  interests,  working 
beyond  hours,  devising  new  methods  and  inspiring  the  pupils 
to  higher  and  greater  activity  month  by  month. 

The  increased  zest  and  ability  of  the  school  is  due  chiefly  to 
two  causes  :  (1)  The  pupils  and  the  everyday  world  are  be- 
comino;  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  close  relation  between 
the  industrial  and  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the  necessity  for  practical 
designs  as  a  medium  for  teaching  in  class  work;  (2)  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  has  been  offered  the  last  two  years  for  the 
students  to  observe  and  teach  in  several  of  the  public  schools 
of  Boston.  There  are  now  more  applications  from  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  city  schools  for  such  volunteer  assistance  than  our 
school  can  at  present  supply. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  alumni  association  of  the 
school,  which,  by  its  meetings,  its  life  class  and  its  tokens  of 
recognition  at  stated  times  for  the  best  work,  is  spreading  a 
spirit  of  healthful  emulation  and  of  proud  regard  for  the  school. 
It  is  now  preparing  a  history  of  the  school  and  a  record  of  its 
alumni,  many  of  whom  are  distinguished  as  sculptors  and 
artists  or  as  teachers  and  supervisors. 

The  statistics  for  the  school  from  Oct.  1,  1896,  to  June  24, 
1897,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Total  number  of  students,  217:  males,  40;  females,  177.  Num- 
ber in  attendance  at  the  present  time  (Nov.  11,  1897),  253. 

Average  age  of  the  students,  22.7  years. 

Graduates  in  June,  1897:  public  school  class,  12;  class  in  me- 
chanical drawing,  2  ;    class  in  industrial  drawing,  6  ;    total,  20. 
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Appointments  since  Oct.  1,  1896,  of  past  pupils  to  be  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  drawing,  28. 

Number  of  students  from  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  1896-97  : 
Suffolk,  74 ;  Middlesex,  55  ;  Essex,  19  ;  Worcester,  26  ;  Norfolk, 
19  ;  Bristol,  1  ;  Plymouth,  10  ;  Hampden,  3  ;  Franklin,  1  ;  total, 
208.  Students  from  other  States  are  distributed  as  follows  :  New 
York,  2  ;  Maine,  1  ;  New  Hampshire,  3  ;  Rhode  Island,  1  ;  Michi- 
gan, 2  ;  total,  9.  Total  from  other  States  and  Massachusetts  for 
the  year,  217. 

Occupations  of  fathers  of  students,  1896-97  :  professions,  13  ;  in- 
surance, 7  ;  manufacturers,  19  ;  contractors  and  builders,  8 ;  mer- 
chants and  traders,  30;  farmers,  12;  teachers,  11  ;  mechanics,  28; 
commercial  business,  17;  other  callings,  29;  total,  174.  Deceased, 
34;  retired,  9.     Total,  217. 

KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 
GEORGE  H.  CONLEY, 
E.  B.  STODDARD, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY. 


To  the  Board  oj  Education  and  the  General  Court. 

The  sixty-first  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  herewith  respectfully  submitted.  The  law  requires 
that  this  report  shall  not  only  give  information  to  the  Board 
and  the  General  Court  upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the 
public  schools,  but  that  it  shall  also  offer  suggestions  to  both 
your  honorable  bodies  for  the  improvement  of  such  schools. 
For  the  statistics  in  detail,  on  which  the  following  summary 
is  based,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Appendix.  For  the 
summary  of  recommendations  made  by  the  secretary,  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  concluding  pages  of  his  report. 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  1896-97. 

I.     Number  q/  Public  Day  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  towns,  821 ;  cities,  32.     Total,  353. 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  required  by  law. 

2.  Number  of  public  schools,  the  vmit  of  compai'ison  being  a 

single  school  which  has  one  head  or  principal,  whether 
the  school  has  on^  teacher  or  several,       ....  4,501 

Decrease  for  the  year .38 

3.  Number  of  public  schools  based  on  the  single  class  room 

as  the  unit  of  compai'ison, 9,557 

Increase  for  the  year, 404 

II.     Enrolment,  Membership  and  Attendance. 
1.    Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years  May  1,  1896,  . 


Increase  for  the  year. 
Number  of  persons  of  all  ages  in  the  public 
the  year  1896-97,        .... 
Increase  for  the  year,     ... 
Average  membership  of  pupils  in  all  the 
during  the  year  1896-97,  . 
Increase  for  the  year,     . 


14,052 
schools  during 

16,014 
public  schools 

14,530 


431,387 
439,367 
363,866 
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4.    Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  during  the 

year  1896-97, 334,945 

Increase  for  the  year, 13,260 

6,     Percentage  of  attend&nce  based  on  the  average  member- 
ship,     92 

6.  Number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools, 6,868 

Increase  for  the  year, 1,238 

7.  Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools, 41,886 

Increase  for  the  year, 230 

III.     Teachers  and   Wages. 

1.  Number  of  men  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

during  the  year, 1,120 

Increase  for  the  year, 42 

2.  Number  of  women  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 

schools  during  the  year, 11,723 

Increase  for  the  year, 626 

3.  Number  of  different   teachers   employed  in  the    public 

schools  during  the  year, 12,843 

Increase  for  the  year,     .        .        .        .        .        .   568 

4.  Number  of  teachers  required  by  the  public  schools,    .        .  11,301 

Increase  for  the  year, 619 

6.     Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  schools,    .  4,661 

Increase  for  the  year, 121 

6.  Number  of  teachers  who   have  graduated  from  normal 

schools, 4,103 

Increase  for  the  year, 200 

7.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  the  public 

schools, $144  80 

Increase  for  the  year, f 8  77 

8.  Average  wages   of    female  teachers  per  month  in  the 

public  schools, $52  20 

Increase  for  the  year, $1  90 

IV.     Length  of  Schooling. 

1.  Aggregate  of  months  (twenty  school  days  each)  all  the 

public  schools  have  been  kept  during  the  year,       .        .         89,225Jf 

2.  Average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year, 9/o 

Y.     High  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  high  schools,       .......  262 

Increase  for  the  year, 4 

2.  Number  of  teachers  in  high  schools, 1,283 

Increase  for  the  year, 97 
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Number  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools,         .... 

Increase  for  the  year, 1,905 

4.    Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  principals  of  high  schools. 

Increase  for  the  year, $9,266  86 


75 

36,228 
,511  30 


VL     Evening  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  having  evening  schools,  . 

2.  Number  of  evening  schools, 

3.  Number  of  teachers, 

4.  Number  of  pupils  :  male,  20,126  ;  female,  9,674 ;  total, 

5.  Average  attendance, 

6.  Expense, 

7.  Decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  for  the  year,  . 

8.  Increase  in  the  expense  for  the  year,   .... 


55 
739 

1,352 

29,800 

16,472 

,862  42 

750 

,558  40 


VII.     Cost  of  Schools  (  Taxation) . 

1.  Amount  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support 

of  public  schools,  including  only  wages  and  board  of 
teachers,  transportation  of  pupils,  fuel  for  the  schools 
and  care  of  fires  and  schoolrooms,    ....         $7,736,815  48 
Increase  for  the  year,     ....       $376,402  10 

2.  Expense  for  transportation  of  pupils  (included  in  the  fore- 

going amount  raised  by  taxation),    $105,717  13 

Increase   for    the  year    (included  in   the  foregoing 
increase), $14,581  02 

3.  Expense  of  supervision  for  the  year, $326,090  46 

Increase  for  the  year,     ....  $9,416  39 

4.  Salaries   of  superintendents    (included  in   the  foregoing 

amount  for  supervision), $207,745  66 

Increase  for  the  year, $4,836  99 

5.  Expense  of  books,  stationery  and  school  supplies,      .        .    $578,146  59 

Increase  for  the  year  (see  No.  6),  .        $55,493  68 

6.  Sundries  (school  reports,  school  census,  and  such  items  as 

cannot  be  classified  elsewhere), $296,350  78 

Increase  for  the  year,     ....        $48,886  38 

7.  Amount  expended  in  1896-97  for  new  schoolhouses,    .        $2,207,981  78 

Decrease  for  the  year,    ....       $192,024  09 

8.  Amount  expended  for  alterations  and  permanent  improve- 

ments in  schoolhouses, $520,215  28 

Increase  for  the  year $14,738  28 

9.  Amount  expended  for  ordinary  repairs,       ....   $530,148  89 

Increase  for  the  year,     .         .        .        .       $245,973  35 


VIII.     Cost  of  Schools  (Voluntary  Contributions,  etc.). 
1.    Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the  public  schools,       $8,852  12 


Increase  for  the  year. 


$531  55 
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2.  Amount  of  local  school  funds  the  income  of  which  can  be 

appropriated  to  schools  and  academies,    .        .        .         $2,791,608  13 
Decrease  for  the  year,    ....        $64,389  29 

3.  Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  to  schools  and  acade- 

mies,   1129,436  26 

Decrease  for  the  year, |2,841  63 

4.  Income  of  funds  appropriated  for  public  schools  at  the 

option  of  the  town,  as  surplus  revenue,  tax  on  dogs,  etc.,     $99,067  89 
Increase  for  the  year, $1,425  84 

5.  Income  of  State  school  fund  paid  to  towns  in  aid  of  public 

schools  in  1897, $86,968  65 

Increase  for  the  year, 


IX.     Academies  and  Private  ScJwols. 

1.  Number  of  incorporated  academies, 53 

2.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  academies  for  the  year,    .        .  5,418 

3.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  the  academies  during  the  year,  $394,558  33 

4.  Number  of  private  schools, 365 

6.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools  during  the  year,  63,370 

6.  Amount  of  tuition  (largely  estimated),        ....  $564,12867 

X.     Miscellaneous. 

1.  Expenditure  from  the  State  school  fund  for  apparatus  and 

books  of  reference  for  the  year  1895-96,  ....       $2,898  75 
Decrease  for  the  year $268  38 

2.  Aggregate  returned   as    expended   upon   public   schools 

alone,  exclusive  of  repairing  and  erecting  schoolhouses 
(seeVIL,  1,  3,5,  eandVIIL,  1,  4,  5),       .         .        .        $9,132,29197 
Increase  for  the  year,      ....      $492,759  77 

3.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  2)  for  each  child  in  the 

State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,     .        .         .  $21  17 

4.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  2)  for  each  child  in  the 

average  membership  of  the  public  schools,      .        .         .  $25  10 

5.  Aggregate  returned  as  expended  upon  the  public  schools, 

i7iclusive  of  repairing  and  erecting  schoolhouses  (see 

X.,  2  and  VII.,  7,  8  and  9), $12,390,637  92 

Increase  for  the  year,     ....      $561,447  31 

6.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  5)  for  each  child  in  the 

State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,     .        .        .  $28  72 

7.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  5)  for  each  child  in  the 

average  membership  of  the  public  schools,      .         .        .  $34  05 

8.  Percentage  of  valuation  of  1896  appropriated  for  public 

schools,  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  transportation  of 
pupils,  fuel  for  the  schools  and  care  of  fires  and  school- 
rooms (see  VII.,  1), 002yVo 

9.  Percentage  of  valuation  of  1896  appropriated  for  public 

schools,  not  only  for  wages,  etc.,  but  also  for  repairing 

and  erecting  schoolhouses  (see  X.,  5),     .        .        .        .  .OO^^-g'^ 
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Analysis  of  Statistical  Eetdrns  for  1896-97. 

Number  of  Schools.  —  The  number  of  schools  that  should  be 
reported  for  the  Commonwealth  depends  upon  the  unit  that  is 
adopted  for  the  counting.  This  unit  may  be  what  is  popularly 
known  as  a  single  school,  or  it  may  be  a  single  class  room.  A 
school  with  twenty  class  rooms  and  twenty  teachers  therein, 
all  under  a  single  head  or  principal,  would  count  as  one  school 
under  the  former  unit  and  as  twenty  schools  under  the  latter. 

The  number  of  schools  reported  under  the  former  unit,  it 
will  be  noted,  is  4,501,  or  38  less  than  last  year,  while  the 
number  reported  under  the  latter  is  9,557,  or  404  more  than 
last  year.  The  reduced  number  of  schools  in  the  one  case 
reveals  the  consolidation  of  schools  that  is  going  on,  particu- 
larly in  the  rural  districts,  under  which  thinly  attended,  widely 
scattered  and  feebly  supported  schools  are  united  in  better 
equipped  and  more  efficient  central  schools.  This  process  of 
consolidation  involves  the  transportation  of  children  in  many 
cases  where  they  used  to  walk.  The  increased  number  of 
children  thus  transported  means  an  increase  in  the  aggregate 
expenditures  for  transportation.  The  school  returns,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  show  an  increase  in  such  expenditures  over' 
those  of  the  preceding  year  of  $14,581.02.  The  increased 
number  of  schools  in  the  other  case  harmonizes  with  such 
facts,  gathered  from  the  school  returns,  as  these  :  that  there 
were  15,014  more  children  in  the  public  schools  than  the  year 
before ;  and,  again,  that  there  were  568  more  teachers  em- 
ployed than  the  year  before. 
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School  Attendance. 

Enumeration  and  Enrol7)%ent  of  Ghildren. 

I.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Ghildren  between  Five  and  Fifteen 
Years  of  Age  in  the  State,  also  the  Annual  Increase  for  Ten 
Successive  Years,  from  May  1,  1887,  to  May  1,  1896. 


Number 
of  Children. 

Increase. 

Number 
of  Children. 

Increase. 

1887, 

359,504 

6,452 

1892,       . 

390,039 

7,083 

1888, 

367,785 

8,281 

1893, 

400,325 

10,286 

1889, 

370,116 

2,331 

1894,       . 

408,898 

8,573 

1890, 

376,491 

6,375 

1895,       . 

417,335 

8,437 

1891, 

382,956 

6,465 

1896,       . 

431,387 

14,052 

Average  ii 

acrease, 

• 

.        .        .        . 

7,833 

General  Increase.  —  The  table  shows  an  increase  in  enumer- 
ation for  the  year  of  14,052.  This  is  6,219  in  excess  of  the 
average  increase  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  the  highest 
annual  increase  ever  reported  in  the  history  of  the  public 
schools.  This  enumeration  is  not  made  with  the  thoroughness 
shown  in  taking  the  decennial  census  of  the  State.  The  State 
census  for  1895  gives  427,019  as  the  number  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  which  is  9,684  in  excess  of  the  school  cen- 
sus for  the  same  year,  but  4,368  less  than  the  school  census  for 
1896.  The  two  censuses  can  never  be  taken  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions,  so  that  some  difference  between  their 
respective  showings  is  unavoidable.  As  a  rule,  the  several 
towns  show  an  increase  or  a  decrease  that  harmonizes  with 
other  facts  reported  by  them.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is 
a  jump  in  the  figures  that  is  out  of  fair  proportion  to  the  en- 
vironment, and  merits  special  notice,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lowell  return. 

Increase  inLowelVs  Enumeration.  —  The  largest  enumeration 
increase  by  far,  both  absolute  and  relative,  is  reported  by 
Lowell,  the  last  enumeration  being  3,047  higher,  or  23  per  cent. 
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higher  than  that  of  the  preceding  year ;  while  the  last  State 
enumeration  is  only  14,052  higher,  or  3  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  reported  for  Boston 
is  1,409,  —  an  addition  of  less  than  2  per  cent,  to  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  year  before. 

The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Whitcomb,  the  superintendent 
of  schools  for  Lowell,  for  this  surprising  increase,  shows  so 
clearly  the  pitfalls  of  census  taking,  and  suggests  so  forcibly 
what  is  needed  to  make  the  census  serviceable  to  the  schools, 
that  it  is  here  quoted  in  full  from  his  annual  report  of  1896  to 
the  Lowell  school  committee  :  — 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  in 
the  city  in  May,  1895,  as  returned  by  the  census  enumerators,  was 
13,343  ;  the  number  May  1,  1896,  as  given  on  page  23,  is  16,390,  — 
an  increase  so  great  as  to  require  some  explanation. 

Section  3,  chapter  46,  of  the  Public  Statutes,  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  school  committee  to  annually  ascertain  and  record  the  names 
and  ages  of  all  children  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
of  age  on  the  first  day  of  May.  In  compliance  with  this  statute  the 
committee  elects  enumerators,  one  for  each  ward,  who  are  supposed 
to  take  the  census  as  required,  and  whose  returns  are  all  bound  up 
together  in  one  book  for  a  permanent  record.  This  record  is  in 
almost  daily  use  by  the  truant  officers,  and  it  is  very  desirable  for 
many  reasons  that  the  census  should  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 
The  returns  for  different  years,  however,  have  shown  such  unexplain- 
able  fluctuations  as  to  make  their  accuracy  a  matter  of  just  suspicion, 
and  in  the  report  for  1895  I  outlined  a  plan  for  testing  their  correct- 
ness. This  plan,  which  was  tried  in  May  of  this  year,  was  simply 
to  obtain  from  teachers  a  complete  enrolment  of  their  schools  May  1, 
and  to  compare  this,  name  by  name,  with  the  census  taken  by  the 
enumerators.  To  make  the  comparison  even  fairly  accurate,  it  was, 
of  course,  necessary  to  have  the  names  of  pupils  on  the  time  books 
of  the  private  schools  as  well  as  of  those  which  are  public ;  and  I 
wish  here  to  express  my  deep  obligation  to  the  teachers  of  the  private 
schools,  all  of  whom,  with  a  single  exception,  gave  me  with  great 
promptness  the  returns  asked  for.  And  they  have,  I  trust,  received 
their  reward,  as  have  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  in  the  find- 
ing and  return  to  school  of  a  considerable  number  of  absentees. 

The  number  of  names  returned  by  enumerators  was  13,619,  and 
•the  number  of  additional  names  reported  by  the  teachers  as  actually 
in  school  May  1  was  2,771,   making,   as   before  stated,   a  total   of 
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16,390.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  census  failed  to  reach  fully 
20  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  city.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  2,771 
children  missed  by  the  enumerators  were  found  by  the  teachers  be- 
cause they  were  in  school ;  others  not  in  school  would  have  been  still 
more  likely  to  be  skipped  by  the  census  takers,  as  this  would  be  the 
class,  and  the  only  class,  having  an  object  in  evading  them.  The 
value  of  the  census  is,  therefore,  much  less  than  had  been  supposed. 
In  some  districts  it  reached  but  little  more  than  half  the  children.  It 
cost  $737,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  its  value  would  justify  the 
expense.  As  it  is  required  by  law,  it  must,  I  suppose,  be  continued, 
but  certainly  some  means  should  be  found  to  make  it  less  costly  and 
more  nearly  accurate. 

The  name-by-name  comparison  of  the  census  with  the  school  enrol- 
ment, however,  seemed  at  first  to  show,  on  the  other  side,  that  chil- 
dren not  attending  school  were  far  more  numerous  than  had  been 
supposed.  Several  hundred  names  were  reported  in  the  census  which 
were  not  found  in  the  school  lists,  and  all  such  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  truant  officers  for  investigation.  Unfortunately,  the 
census  comes  just  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  some  of  the  returns 
not  having  been  received  until  after  the  schools  were  closed  for  the 
summer  vacation,  and  to  postpone  investigation  until  September  was 
to  lose  nine  tenths  of  its  value.  Could  the  census  be  taken  in  October 
its  value  would  be  increased  tenfold,  and  a  change  in  the  law  which 
would  permit  a  change  in  the  time  of  taking  the  census  is  well  worth 
working  for.  Having,  however,  some  of  the  returns  in  June,  we 
made  such  use  of  them  before  vacation  as  the  time  permitted,  and 
the  work  was  promptly  resumed  in  September,  with  the  very  gratify- 
ing result  that  the  cases  then  really  needing  attention  were  found 
to  be  very  few.  Many  were  cases  of  mistaken  identity,  due  to  defec- 
tive census  returns.  It  is  not  surprising,  for  instance,  that  Esther 
Eveljni  shou.ld  not  be  easily  found  when  her  name  was  really  Esther 
Evel}^  Denison,  and  this  is  but  a  sample  of  many  mistakes.  Many 
cases  were  excusable  on  account  of  sickness,  absence  from  the  city, 
etc. ;  in  others,  pupils  absent  in  June  were  in  their  places  in  Septem- 
ber, and  altogether  less  than  a  dozen  have  thus  far  been  found  to 
really  need  attention.  I  confess  that  the  sight  of  the  long  list  of 
names  as  I  saw  it  in  June  disturbed  me  greatly,  and  I  am  now  equally 
elated  to  find  that  the  condition  of  affairs,  instead  of  being  worse 
than  1  had  supposed,  is  really  much  better.  The  investigation,  how- 
ever, has  done  good,  and  the  school  enrolment  should  again  be  taken 
in  May  next,  and  the  same  comparisons  made  as  before. 
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II.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Different  Children  of  All  Ages  in 
the  Public  Schools,  loith  the  Annual  Increase  from  May  i, 
1888,  to  May  i,  1897. 


Pupils  of  All 

Ages  in  Public 

Scliools. 

Increase. 

Pupils  of  All 

Ages  in  Public 

Schools. 

Increase. 

1887-88, 

358,000 

Increase,  4,639 

1892-93, 

391,745 

Increase,    8,528 

1888-89, 

363,166 

Increase,  5,166 

1893-94, 

400,609 

Increase,    8,864 

1889-90, 

371,492 

Increase,  8,326 

1894-95, 

412,953 

Increase,  12,334 

1890-91, 

376,986 

Increase,  5,494 

1895-96, 

424,353 

Increase,  11,400 

1891-92, 

383,217 

Increase,  6,231 

1896-97, 

439,367 

Increase,  15,014 

A^ 

erage  inere 

ase, 

• 

• 

8,600 

Number  of  Children  in  the  Public  Schools.  —  The  increase 
for  the  year  is  15,014,  or  6,414  in  excess  of  the  average 
increase  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
ported to  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  academies  the  past 
year  is  5,418  ;  in  attendance  upon  other  private  schools,  largely 
parochial,  63,370.  Add  these  numbers  to  the  number  in  the 
public  schools,  and  the  grand  total  of  persons  attending  schools 
below  the  grade  of  colleges  becomes  508,155. 

School  Registers.  — The  data  of  the  foregoing  table,  as  well 
as  other  attendance  facts,  are  obtained  by  school  committees 
from  registers  furnished  to  the  public  schools  by  the  State. 
For  some  years  the  State  register  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
Better  paper,  a  more  convenient  division  of  its  pages  and  more 
satisfactory  directions  for  keeping  it  are  all  much  needed. 
There  are,  however,  certain  provisions  in  those  amendments 
of  the  attendance  and  truancy  laws  which  are  to  be  reported  to 
the  Legislature  of  1898,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the 
Legislature  of  1897,  that,  if  adopted,  will  require  important 
changes  in  the  plan  of  the  register.  The  present  form  needs 
to  be  tolerated,  therefore,  a  little  longer.  At  present  the  annual 
edition  of  the  register  (some  8,500  copies)  is  paid  for  out  of 
the  appropriation  for  oflSce  incidentals.  More  money  than  it 
is  possible  to  spare  from  this  appropriation  is  needed  to  furnish 
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a  register  that  shall  be  alike  convenient  and  helpful  to  the 
schools  and  creditable  to  the  State. 

Private  School  Rehirns  not  Wholly  Satisfactory.  —  Facts 
about  private  schools  are  not  so  easily  obtained  as  those  about 
public  schools.  Some  private  schools  do  not  keep  satisfactory 
registers,  while  others  keep  no  registers  at  all.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  "  estimating  "  in  making  up  their 
statistics.  Moreover,  especially  in  a  large  city,  a  private  school 
is  occasionall}'^  overlooked  by  the  school  committee  in  its  re- 
quests for  information.  While,  therefore,  the  returns  may  be 
trusted  to  show  in  a  large  way  the  drift  of  the  private  school 
movement,  they  have  not  the  detail  and  general  accuracy  of 
public  school  returns. 

Private  School  Peturns  for  Sixty  Years. — In  order  that 
the  relative  growths  of  public  schools  and  private  schools  may 
be  known,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  data 
in  possession  of  the  office.  The  figures  are  given  for  every 
tenth  year  from  1837,  figures  for  the  intermediate  years  being 
omitted. 


III.     Table  showing  by  Decades  the  Private   School  Movement  for 

Sixty   Tears. 


YEARS. 
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Number   of  Pupils 
in    these  Other 
Schools. 

Total    Number    of 
Private  Schools. 

Total    Number    of 
Private   School 
Pupils. 

1837,   . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

854 

27,266 

1847,   . 

67 

3,867 

1,096 

27,216 

1,163 

31,083 

1857,   . 

69 

4,346 

674 

18,935 

743 

23,281 

1867,   .    . 

55 

3,696 

553 

14,417 

608 

18,113 

1877,   . 

44 

3,939 

385 

15,228 

429 

19,167 

1887,   . 

74 

9,437 

352 

28,941 

426 

38,378 

1897,   . 

53 

5,418 

365 

63,370 

418 

68,788 

Comments   on   the   Preceding   Table. — In   1837    one   sixth 
of  the  children  of  the  State  were  in  private  schools ;  in  1867, 
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only  one  fourteenth;  in  1897,  between  one  seventh  and  one 
eighth.  The  table  shows  a  slight  gain  for  private  schools  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  sixty,  a  marked  falling  off  for  the  next 
thirty  and  a  conspicuous  gain  for  the  last  twenty.  Notwith- 
standing this  recent  gain  in  private  school  attendance,  the  pro- 
portion of  this  attendance  to  the  entire  school  attendance  of 
the  State  is  less  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  Moreover,  for 
the  past  three  years,  as  the  next  table  will  show,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  has  been  increasing  relatively 
a  little  faster  than  the  number  in  private  schools. 

Private  School  Returns  for  the  Last  Ten  Years.  —  The 
figures  that  give  the  number  of  academies  and  the  number  of 
academy  pupils  for  1887  in  the  preceding  table  show  a  sur- 
prising rise  from  the  corresponding  figures  for  1877  and  an 
equally  surprising  fall  to  those  for  1897. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  private  school  movement 
for  the  past  ten  years,  gives  an  opportunity  to  explain  these 
fluctuations. 


IV.     Table  sJiowing  the  Private  School  Movement  for  the  Past  Ten 

Years. 
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Total     number    of 
Public    and    Pri- 
vate School   Pu- 
pils. 

Ratio    of     Private 
School   Pupils  to 
all  the  Pupils  in 
the  State. 

1888, 

76 

12,432 

348 

30,090 

424 

42,522 

398,522 

1  to  9.4 

1889, 

89 

16,043 

396 

37,620 

485 

53,663 

416,829 

1  to  7.8 

1890, 

92 

17,135 

419 

41,044 

511 

58,179 

429,671 

1  to  7.2 

1891, 

93 

16,483 

378 

42,547 

471 

59,030 

436,016 

1  to  7.4 

1892, 

94 

17,250 

399 

43,355 

493 

60,605 

443,822 

1  to  7.3 

1893, 

94 

17,359 

350 

44,991 

444 

62,340 

454,085 

1  to  7.2 

1894, 

99 

17,844 

359 

48,319 

458 

66,163 

466,772 

1  to  7.0 

1895, 

59 

5,484 

341 

59,204 

400 

64,688 

477,641 

1  to  7.4 

1896, 

52 

5,994 

359 

61,090 

411 

67,084 

491,437 

1  to  7.3 

1897, 

53 

5,418 

365 

63,370 

418 

68,788 

508,155 

1  to  7.4 

Comments  on  the  Preceding  Table.  — It  will  be  noticed  from 
this  table  that  the  number  of  academies,  which  had  risen  to  74 
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in  1887,  and  the  number  of  academy  pupils,  which  had  risen  to 
9,437  the  same  year,  keep  increasing  until  they  become  respec- 
tively 99  and  17,844  for  1894.  Upon  looking  into  the  causes 
of  this  apparent  upward  movement,  it  was  found  to  be  due  to 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  academy  from 
its  old-time  sense  of  an  incorporated  secondary  school,  which, 
though  under  private  management,  was  often  spoken  of  as  a 
quasi-public  school,  until  the  word  came  to  include  a  variety 
of  institutions,  incorporated  or  otherwise,  far  removed  in 
character  from  those  academies  whose  separate  statistics  were 
wanted.  Moreover,  some  institutions  came  to  be  reported 
under  the  head  of  academies  whose  students  were  beyond  the 
ages  usually  found  either  in  public  schools  or  in  corresponding 
private  schools,  and  who,  therefore,  should  not  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  returns.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
attendance  facts  which  the  school  statistics  of  the  State  aim  to 
present  relate  (1)  to  those  children  between  eight  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  whom  the  law  requires  to  be  schooled  somewhere, 
either  in  a  public  school  or  in  a  legally  equivalent  private  way, 
and  (2)  to  those  children  and  youth  of  other  ages  who  attend 
the  public  schools  or  who  receive  their  education  in  private 
schools  of  a  corresponding  grade  or  class.  The  statistics  of 
higher  institutions  merit  attention  in  a  complete  survey,  but 
they  should  be  kept  by  themselves. 

JSFew  Directions  to  School  Committees.  —  As  a  result  of  new 
directions  to  school  committees,  designed  to  correct  the  blur- 
ring of  the  two  distinctions  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
the  school  returns  for  1895  showed  a  drop  in  the  number  of 
academies  from  99  to  59  and  in  the  number  of  academy  pupils 
from  17,844  to  5,484.  The  number  of  pupils  in  other  private 
schools,  however,  rose  from  48,319  to  59,204.  The  decrease 
of  pupils  in  the  one  case  (12,360)  is  nearly  offset  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  other  (10,885).  This  return  to  the  sharp  old- 
time  distinction  between  the  incorporated  academy  and  other 
private  schools  has  shifted  the  attendance  figures  somewhat ; 
but,  as  a  result,  attendance  upon  the  academy  proper  has 
emerged  from  the  swollen  figures  that  had  engulfed  it,  and  it 
has  become  possible  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  past.  Many 
academies  during  the  past  sixty  years  have  ceased  to  exist, 
some  have  been  merged  into  high  schools,  and  some  that  were 
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once  flourishing  are  now  barely  able  to  live.  On  the  other 
hand,  new  academies  have  been  incorporated.  Some  of  these 
new  academies,  as  well  as  some  of  the  old  ones,  have  been  well 
supported  by  money  gifts ;  they  have  shown  a  progressive 
spirit ;  they  have  drawn  to  themselves  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents from  abroad  as  well  as  from  home ;  and  they  were  never 
more  prosperous  than  to-day.  To  these  vigorous  schools  must 
be  attributed  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  decline 
of  the  academy  in  the  presence  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  high  school,  attendance  upon  the  academy  has  held  its  own 
during  the  past  sixty  years, — nay,  has  gained  somewhat, 
though  the  ratio  of  gain  has  been  far  less  than  that  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  total  number  of  private  school  pupils  reported  for  1895 
is  1,475  less  than  for  1894.  This  is  probably  due  to  excluding 
from  the  statistics  certain  higher  institutions  that  do  not  belong 
there,  for  reasons  that  have  already  been  given. 

Private  School  Returns  of  Boston.  —  The  striking  difierence 
between  the  returns  of  1894  and  those  of  1895,  as  shown  in 
the  preceding  table,  is  largely  due  to  the  returns  of  Boston. 
A  great  variety  of  private  educational  institutions  has  grown 
up  in  this  city,  —  parochial  schools  of  all  grades  ;  schools  for 
language,  music,  elocution,  stenography,  typewriting  and  what 
not ;  schools  and  colleges  for  business  or  commercial  training ; 
industrial  schools  of  various  sorts  ;  homes,  missions  and  refuges 
that  provide  schools  for  wanderers,  orphans,  penitent  females, 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  humanity ;  to  say  nothing  of  schools 
that  baffle  the  usual  methods  of  classification.  Some  of  these 
schools  are  robust  and  long-lived;  others  are  weaklings, — 
schools  of  a  year  or  a  month  only.  While  the  membership  of 
these  schools  is  made  up  largely  of  persons  who  should  be  in 
the  public  schools  if  they  were  not  in  the  private,  it  is  made 
up  also  to  a  considerable  extent  of  persons  who  have  graduated 
from  the  public  schools  or  have  met  the  requirements  of  the 
law  therein.  Indeed,  the  membership  of  these  private  schools 
includes  many  adults, — more  relatively  than  that- of  the  public 
schools.  What  with  violent  fluctuations  in  parts  of  this  mem- 
bership, with  go-as-you-please  ways  of  keeping  attendance 
records,  with  the  difficulty  of  giving  directions  for  gathering 
facts  that  shall  meet  the  complexities  and  eccentricities  of  the 
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situation,  and  with  a  score  of  other  perplexing  and  deterrent 
things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  school  authorities  of  Boston 
should  take  refuge  from  time  to  time  in  estimates  instead  of 
trying  for  an  accurate  census  of  the  facts. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Boston  returns  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  including  the  years  1894  and  1895,  to  the  striking 
difference  of  whose  returns  in  the  preceding  table  attention  has 
just  been  called  :  — 


V-     Table   showing   the  Boston    Private    School    Returns  for    Ten 

Years, 
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Total    Number    of 
Public    and   Pri- 
vate  School   Pu- 
pils. 

Ratio     of     Private 
School  Pupils   to 
all  the  Pupils  in 
the  City. 

1888, 

20 

7,895 

32 

773 

52 

8,768 

74,768 

1  to  8.5 

1889, 

36 

11,463 

83 

3,253 

119 

14,716 

80,498 

1  to  5.5 

1890, 

38 

12,000 

85 

3,300 

123 

15,300 

84,093 

1  to  5.5 

1891, 

38 

12,000 

85 

3,300 

123 

15,300 

84,098 

1  to  5.5 

1892, 

38 

12,000 

85 

3,300 

123 

15,300 

84,263 

1  to  5.5 

1893, 

38 

12,000 

85 

3,300 

123 

15,300 

85,853 

1  to  5.6 

1894, 

38 

12,000 

85 

3,300 

123 

15,300 

87,404 

lto57 

1895, 

3 

131 

76 

11,294 

79 

11,425 

85,753 

1  to  7.5 

1896, 

4 

389 

80 

11,405 

84 

11,794 

87,575 

1  to  7.4 

1897, 

3 

208 

76 

12,231 

79 

12,439 

92,291 

1  to  7.4 

Comments  on  the  Preceding  Table. — The  census  for  1888 
must  have  been  very  incomplete,  if  that  for  1889  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  From  1890  to  1894  inclusive  there  are  only 
estimates,  which  continue  unchanged  through  the  five  years. 
In  1895  and  thereafter  the  classification  was  changed,  the  list 
cleared  of  certain  schools  that  had  no  right  there,  and  greater 
pains  taken  with  the  count,  with  results  as  shown  in  the  table. 
These  results  are  believed  to  be  a  reasonable  approximation  to 
the  facts.  The  ratio  of  private  school  pupils  to  all  the  pupils 
of  the  city  is  now  1  to  7.4,  which  is  the  same  as  the  State  ratio. 

Verification  of  Private  School  Returns.  — For  the  year  end- 
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ing  May  1,  1891,  there  were  two  sets  of  private  school  returns, 
—  one  from  the  school  committees,  in  accordance  with  the 
annual  custom  ;  and  one  from  the  private  schools  directly,  in 
response  to  blanks  and  directions  sent  out  from  this  office. 
The  latter  census  required  the  withdrawal  of  an  agent  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  from  his  field  of  regular  work 
for  several  months. 

The  following  comparison  of  results  obtained  from  these  two 
sets  of  returns  is  interesting  :  — 


Returns  to 

Returns  to 

School 

the  state 

Committees. 

Board. 

Number  of  private  schools  in  the  State,  . 

471 

447 

Number  of  private  schools  in  Boston, 

123 

137 

Number  of  private  school  pupils  in  the  State, . 

59,030 

64,433 

Number  of  private  school  pupils  in  Boston,     . 

15,300 

17,273 

The  local  school  boards  found  more  private  schools  than  the 
State,  but  the  State  found  more  pupils.  That  the  State  should 
find  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in  a  smaller  number  of  schools 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State  aimed  to  report  the  entire  num- 
ber of  different  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  while  the  local 
committees,  without  concert  of  action,  reported  such  numbers 
as  they  succeeded  in  getting,  —  either  the  entire  enrolment  of 
different  pupils  for  the  year,  or  the  largest  number  at  any  one 
time  during  the  year,  or  the  entire  membership  at  the  time 
of  inquiry,  or  their  own  estimates  of  such  numbers,  the  aggre- 
gate being  necessarily  less  than  that  obtained  by  the  more  uni- 
form policy  of  the  State. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  returns  of  the  school 
committee  of  Boston  for  1891  are  estimates  only. 

The  State  count  for  Boston  in  1891  includes  many  schools 
that  since  1895  have  been  excluded  from  the  list,  —  schools 
whose  students  are,  with  few  exceptions,  adults.  While  such 
schools  may  not  generally  rank  in  importance  and  dignity  with 
Boston  University,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  various  professional  schools  of  the  city  that  do  not 
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usually  appear  in  the  city's  returns  of  private  schools,  they  deal 
with  students  of  the  same  maturity,  and  so,  like  these  institu- 
tions, should  be  excluded  from  any  list  that  aims  to  show  what 
proportion  of  pupils  of  ordinary  school  ages  are  in  private 
schools. 

On  the  whole,  the  private  school  statistics  of  the  State  may 
be  received  as  a  fair  but  not  wholly  acceptable  approximation 
to  the  larger  facts  of  the  private  school  movement. 

Registers  and  Attendance  Officers  for  Private  Schools.  — 
The  compulsory  age  limits  are  eight  and  fourteen.  Every 
child  between  these  limits  is  required  by  law  to  receive  school- 
ing somewhere.  The  school  census  required  by  law  to  be 
taken  annually  during  the  month  of  May,  whatever  else  it  aims 
to  find  out,  should  discover  all  the  children  at  that  time  within 
the  compulsory  limits,  as  well  as  all  who  are  destined  to  fall 
within  these  limits  during  the  year  preceding  the  next  census. 
Every  child  within  the  compulsory  years  should  be  found  en- 
rolled, in  due  time,  on  the  register  of  a  public  or  that  of  a  pri- 
vate school.  If  any  such  child  is  unlawfully  out  of  school, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  see  that  he  is  placed 
in  school  and  to  employ  its  attendance  officers,  if  necessary,  to 
assist  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  It  matters  not,  in  the 
view  of  the  law,  whether  the  attendance  is  upon  a  public  school 
or  a  private  one.  These  attendance  officers,  therefore,  should 
have  access  to  the  facts  of  attendance  in  all  classes  of  schools 
whose  pupils  come,  all  or  some  of  them,  within  the  compulsory 
limits.  The  record  of  such  facts  should  be  as  uniform  and  sat- 
isfactory in  one  class  of  schools  as  in  another.  To  insure  the 
keeping  of  uniform  and  satisfactory  records  in  the  public 
schools,  the  State  furnishes  registers  and  directions  for  keeping 
them.  Would  the  State  have  similar  records  in  the  private 
schools  ?  It  cannot  better  secure  them  than  by  furnishing  such 
schools  with  similar  registers  and  directions. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  this  would  not  practi- 
cally be  contributing  to  the  support  of  private  schools  out 
of  public  moneys.  If  so,  it  would  be  unconstitutional  (see 
Amendment  XVIII.).  The  sounder  view,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  State,  in  furnishing  registers  to  private 
schools,  is  simply  providing  them  with  blanks,  as  it  were,  for 
the  systematic  gathering  of  those  school  statistics  which  the 
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State  requires,  —  for  facilitating,  in  short,  the  State's  keeping 
of  its  own  records.  So,  too,  school  committees  should  require 
their  attendance  officers  to  keep  informed  about  children  within 
the  compulsory  years,  whether  in  public  schools  or  in  private, 
and  to  return  such  children,  if  they  are  illegally  out  of  school, 
to  their  respective  schools,  whether  public  or  private.  It  would 
not  seem  to  be  fair  to  construe  any  part  of  such  service  as  con- 
tributing to  that  support  of  private  schools  by  public  taxation 
which  the  Constitution  forbids.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  sensible  way,  if  not  the  only  way,  in  which  the 
State  can  enforce  its  own  attendance  policy.  If  private  schools 
are  incidentally  helped  by  such  registers  and  service,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  child,  whose  welfare,  in  whatever  school  he 
may  be,  public  or  private,  it  should  be  the  spirit  of  the  school 
laws  to  promote  ;  and  so  much  the  better,  too,  for  the  State, 
whose  integrity,  through  the  education  of  all  its  children,  it 
should  be  the  spirit  of  the  school  laws  to  maintain. 


VI.  Table  showing  the  Attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  Chil- 
dren whose  Ages  are  between  Five  and  Fifteen  Years,  also  of 
those  under  Five  and  over  Fifteen,  with  their  Annual  In- 
crease and  Decrease,  from  May  1,  1888,  to  May  1,  1897. 


Pupils  in  School 
between  Five 
and     Fifteen 
Years  of  Age. 

3    >■ 
S 

C 

06 

£ 

1888,  . 

327,279 

Increase, 

4,261 

1,178 

Decrease, 

197 

29,543 

Increase,     575 

1889,  . 

331,228 

Increase, 

3,949 

1,130 

Decrease, 

48 

30,758 

Increase,  1,215 

1890,  . 

336,100 

Increase, 

4,872 

2,578 

Increase, 

1,448 

32,814 

Increase,  2,056 

1891,  . 

339,953 

Increase, 

3,853 

3,129 

Increase, 

551 

33,904 

Increase,  1,090 

1892,  . 

345,215 

Increase, 

5,262 

2,912 

Decrease, 

217 

35,090 

Increase,  1,186 

1893,  . 

■  353,067 

Increase, 

7,852 

3,283 

Increase, 

371 

35,395 

Increase,     305 

1894,  . 

359,762 

Increase, 

6,695 

3,742 

Increase, 

459 

37,105 

Increase,  1,710 

1895,  . 

367,047 

Increase, 

7,285 

4,469 

Increase, 

727 

39,437 

Increase,  2,332 

1896,  . 

377,067 

Increase, 

10,020 

5,630 

Increase, 

1,161 

41,656 

Increase,  2,219 

1897,  . 

390,613 

Increase, 

13,546 

6,868 

Increase, 

1,238 

41,886 

Increase,     230 

Averag 

e  increase. 

6,759 

Avera 

?e  increase 

549 

Averag 

e  increase,  1,291 
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Comments  on  Table  VI.  —  During  the  past  ten  years  the 
number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  in  the  public  schools 
has  increased  sixfold ;  the  number  over  fifteen,  less  than  two- 
fold. The  former  increase  -roughly  measures  the  growth  of  the 
public  kindergarten  ;  the  latter,  the  growth  of  the  public  high 
school,  —  for  kindergarten  pupils  are  generally  under  five  years 
of  age,  while  high  school  pupils  are  generally  over  fifteen. 

Comparison  of  School  Committee  Returns  with  those  of  the 
State  Census^  in  Respect  to  Children  between  the  Ages  of  Five 
and  Fifteen. — A  State  census  may  fairly  be  presumed  to 
yield  results  more  nearly  accurate  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty-three  separate  school  censuses.  Thus  the  number  of  chil- 
dren between  five  and  fifteen,  May  1,  1895,  according  to  the 
State  census,  was  427,019  ;  according  to  the  returns  of  school 
committees,  417,335.  The  returns  of  school  committees  for 
May  1,  1896,  place  the  number  at  431,387,  or  4,368  more 
than  the  State  census  gives  for  May  1,  1895,  and  so  may  be 
regarded  as  reasonably  near  the  true  count. 

Comparison  of  School  Committee  Returns  with  those  of  the 
State  Census,  in  Respect  to  Children  between  the  Ages  of  Eight 
and  Fourteen.  —  It  is  not  so  easy  to  compare  the  two  sets  of 
returns  when  the  number  of  children  between  eight  and  four- 
teen is  considered.  The  State  census  gives  this  number  as 
247,491  for  May  1,  1895.  The  school  committee  returns  give 
the  numbers  within  the  compulsory  years  for  a  succession  of 
years  as  follows  :  — 

Between  eight  and  fourteen,  May  1,  1893,  ....  244,081 
Between  eight  and  fourteen,  including  persons  between 
eight  and  fifteen  in  certain  manual  training  towns.  May 

1,  1894, 265,182 

Between  eight  and  fourteen.  May  1,  1895, 261,642 

Between  eight  and  fourteen.  May  1,  1896, ....  249,750 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  1894  the  compulsory  years  are 
eight  and  fourteen  for  the  State  in  general,  but  eight  and  fif- 
teen "  in  every  city  and  town  where  opportunity  is  furnished, 
in  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  the  public  schools,  for 
gratuitous  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  manual  training, 
or  for  industrial  education  in  any  form,"  and  eight  and  four- 
teen in  other  places  for  1894.     The  lifting  of  the  compulsory 
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limit  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  for  the  vague  reasons  given  in 
the  law  (section  1,  chapter  498,  Acts  of  1894)  has  proved  an 
embarrassing  thing  for  some  of  the  towns  and  cities.  The 
nature  of  this  embarrassment  is  fully  explained  on  page  67  of 
the  sixtieth  report.  So  unsatisfactory  have  been  the  returns 
by  school  committees  of  the  additional  number  of  persons  be- 
tween fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  places  that  provide 
for  manual  training,  that,  although  such  returns  have  been 
called  for  during  the  last  three  years,  they  have  been  included 
in  the  enumeration  for  May  1,  1894,  only. 

For  May  1,  1895,  the  reported  number  is  too  large  by 
18,000.  It  should  have  been  243,642.  The  mistake  occurred 
in  the  Boston  returns.  This  city  reported  the  following  num- 
bers for  four  successive  years  :  — 

Between  eight  and  fourteen,  May  1,  1893,  ....  41,198 

Between  eight  and  fifteen.  May  1,  1894,      ....  52,704 

Between  eight  and  fourteen.  May  1,  1895,  ....  53,316 

Between  eight  and  fourteen.  May  1,  1896,  ....  36,832 

The  figures  for  1895,  as  explained  by  the  officer  who  fur- 
nished them  to  the  secretary  of  the  Boston  school  committee, 
were  by  an  unfortunate  transposition  given  as  53,316,  instead 
of  35,316;  hence  the  error  of  18,000.  The  mistake  was  not 
discovered  until  a  year  later,  when  an  explanation  was  sought 
for  the  rather  startling  drop  for  May  1,  1896.  The  corrected 
returns  from  Boston  are  not,  however,  satisfactory,  since  some 
exceedingly  improbable  figures  are  reported.  It  is  not  likely, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  growing  city  of  Boston  the  number  of 
persons  between  eight  and  fourteen  has  fallen  from  4 1 , 1 98 
for  May  1,  1893,  to  36,332  for  May  1,  1896.  Moreover,  the 
State  census  gives  the  number  between  eight  and  fourteen  in 
Boston  for  May  1,  1895,  as  45,568,  which  is  9,236  more  than 
the  school  committee  returns  for  a  year  later.  The  secretary 
of  the  Boston  school  committee  fully  realizes  the  effect  of 
untrustworthy  figures  from  so  large  a  city  upon  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  State  returns,  and  has  given  this  office  most 
prompt,  earnest,  and  helpful  co-operation  in  its  efforts  to  guard 
against  the  errors  from  which  statistics  are  by  no  means 
exempt.  The  secretary  of  the  Boston  School  Board,  like  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board,  is  dependent  on  others  for  most 
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of  the  figures  he  furnishes  the  public.  If  the  figures  are  false 
at  their  fountains,  neither  can  correct  them.  Perhaps  a  frank 
statement  of  the  respects  wherein  statistics  fail  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  guarding  against  such  failures  hereafter  will  lead 
to  the  greater  degree  of  accuracy  desired. 

Notwithstanding  the  inaccuracies  that  occur  in  the  census 
returns  of  school  committees,  the  aggregate  numbers  reported 
are  far  nearer  the  corresponding  figures  of  the  State  census 
than  there  was  reason  to  expect. 


Regulaeity  or  Attendance. 

VII.  Table  showing  the  Average  Membership  and  Yearly  Increase  of 
Membership  of  the  Public  Schools;  also  the  Average  Attend- 
ance, the  Yearly  Increase  and  the  Ratio  of  Attendance  for 
Ten  Years,  from  May  1,  1888,  to  May  1,  1897,  inclusive. 


Membership  — 

Attendance  — 

Average. 

Increase  of 
Average. 

Average. 

Increase  of 
Average. 

Ratio  of,  to 
Membership. 

1888, 

293,941 

2,402 

264,723 

2,564 

.90057+ 

1889, 

299,537 

5,596 

270,851 

6,128 

.90423+ 

1890, 

303,524 

3,987 

273,910 

3,059 

.9024+ 

1891, 

307,953 

4,429 

278,602 

4,692 

.9045+ 

1892, 

313,214 

5,261 

283,648 

5,046 

.9056+ 

1893, 

320,862 

7,648 

290,801 

7,153 

.9063+ 

1894, 

328,455 

7,593 

299,069 

8,268 

.9105+ 

1895, 

341,671 

13,216 

313,693 

14,624 

.9181+ 

1896, 

349,336 

7,665 

321,685 

7,992 

.9208+ 

1897, 

363,866 

14,530 

334,939 

13,254 

.9205+ 

Av.,  7,233 

Av.,  7,278 

Comments  on  Table  VII. — From  Table  II.  it  appears  that 
the  increase  in  total  membership  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year  is  15,014.     The  increase  in  average  membership  is  shown 
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by  Table  VII.  to  be  14,530,  which  is  only  484  less  than  the 
increase  in  total  membership.  The  increase  in  average  attend- 
ance is  13,254,  which  is  1,276  less  than  the  increase  in  average 
membership,  indicating  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of 
attendance  for  the  State,  but  not  enough  to  change  the  figures 
commonly  used  to  express  the  ratio  of  attendance.  That  ratio 
is  92  per  cent,  this  year,  as  last,  —  the  highest  ever  attained  in 
the  history  of  our  public  schools. 


VIII.  Table  showing  by  Counties  the  Number  of  Towns  whose  School 
Attendance,  based  on  the  Average  Membership,  equals  or 
exceeds  Ninety  Per  Cent,  for  the  Year  1896-97. 


COUNTIES. 

c 
o 

°    a 

P 
S    c 

Number  of  Towns 
in    County,    At- 
tendance over  90 
Per  Cent. 

COUNTIES. 

1 

Number  of  Towns 
in    County,    At- 
tendance over  90 
Per  Cent. 

Barnstable, 

15 

12 

Hampshire,     . 

23 

19 

Berkshire, 

32 

14 

Middlesex, 

54 

52 

Bristol,     . 

20 

10 

Nantucket, 

1 

1 

Dukes, 

7 

5 

Norfolk, . 

27 

23 

Essex, 

35 

29 

Plymouth, 

27 

24 

Franklin,  . 

26 

23 

Suffolk,   . 

4 

3    ■ 

Hampden, 

23 

18 

Worcester, 

59 

55 

Totals,     . 

353 

288 

Diversity  of  Practice  in  dropping  Names  from  Member- 
ship Rolls.  —  The  value  of  Table  VIII.  is  impaired  by  a 
diversity  of  practice  in  the  State  in  dropping  the  names  of 
pupils  from  the  rolls  of  membership  after  a  season  of  unex- 
plained absence.  Boston  retains  a  name  on  the  roll  until  it  is 
certainly  known  that  the  pupil  has  withdrawn,  but  after  an  un- 
explained absence  of  a  month  the  name  is  dropped.  Most  of 
the  towns  in  the  State,  however,  follow  the  direction  of  the 
State  register,  which  is  to  drop  the  pupil's  name  after  a  week  of 
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unexplained  absence.  Neither  rule  affects  the  average  attend- 
ance ;  but  the  Boston  rule  lifts  the  average  membership  more 
than  the  State  rule,  and  so  widens  the  gap  between  the  average 
membership  and  the  average  attendance,  —  the  two  facts  that 
determine  the  percentage  of  attendance.  In  this  way  the 
Boston  attendance  might,  in  fact,  be  better  than  that  of  the 
State,  and  yet  the  Boston  percentage  fall  below  that  of  the  State. 
The  attendance  and  truancy  bill  prepared  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature  aims  to  correct  this  diversity  of  practice. 
The  Boston  rule  seems  to  be  more  distinctly  in  the  interest  of 
the  pupil  than  the  State  rule.  It  does  not  favor  high  percent- 
ages of  attendance,  but  it  puts  a  premium  on  training  the  pupil 
to  announce  his  purpose  beforehand,  if  he  is  intending  to  leave 
school ;  on  finding  out  promptly,  in  case  of  unexplained  absence, 
whether  the  pupil  has  withdrawn  or  not ;  and  on  bringing  him 
back  promptly  if  he  is  found  to  be  absent  without  good  reason. 
In  short,  it  puts  a  premium  on  following  up  the  absentee,  while 
the  State  rule  dismisses  him  too  summarily  from  the  teacher's 
oversight.  Suffolk's  place  in  the  table  would  be  much  higher 
if  the  State  rule  were  less  indulgent. 

Diversity  of  Practice  in  registering  Absences.  — A  high  per- 
centage of  attendance  is  creditable  only  as  it  shows  a  corre- 
sponding high  attendance.  Some  schools  count  their  pupils  as 
present  if  they  simply  report  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  morning. 
Others  do  not  count  them  as  present  unless  they  have  attended 
at  least  half  the  session.  Obviously  it  is  possible  for  the  former 
class  of  schools  to  have  the  higher  percentage,  and  for  the  latter 
to  have  the  better  attendance.  A  uniform  practice  of  count- 
ing only  those  pupils  as  present  whose  attendance  covers  at 
least  half  the  session,  while  working  hardships,  as  it  is  sometimes 
alleged,  to  pupils  who  are  struggling  for  perfect  attendance, 
while  they  are  under  obligation  to  be  absent  now  and  then  for 
substantially  an  entire  session,  would  promote  attendance  on 
the  one  hand  and  improve  the  basis  for  the  comparison  of  per- 
centages of  attendance  on  the  other.  Any  policy  of  treating 
pupils  as  constructively  present  when  'they  are  really  absent 
cannot  be  other  than  a  questionable  one,  not  only  for  the 
reasons  mentioned,  but  possibly,  in  some  cases,  for  moral 
reasons  as  well. 
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IX.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Towns  in  the  Several  Cojcnties 
the  Ratio  of  whose  School  Attendance  falls  below  Ninety,  also 
the  Percentage  of  this  Number  to  the  Number  of  Towns. in  the 
County. 


COUNTIES. 

o 
H 

a 
b   s 

i.s 

u 

EH    u 

11 

s  a 

'A 

11 

o    o   >i 

%  3 

COUNTIES. 

s 
"St" 

Ol    o 

a" 
I.S 

'A 

2  ♦^ 

<»  p-( 

o  o 

li 
is 

Ratio     to     Whole 
Number  of  Towns 
in  County. 

Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol,    . 

Dukes,     . 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

15 
32 
20 
7 
35 
26 
23 

3 

18 
10 
2 
6 
3 
5 

.20 
.56 
.50 
.28 
.17 
.12 
.22 

Hampshire,     . 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk,  . 

Worcester, 

23 
54 

1 
27 
27 

4 
59 

4 
2 

4 
3 
1 

4 

.17 

.04 

.15 
.11 

.25 

.07 

Totals,    . 

• 

• 

. 

353 

65 

.18 

Comments  on  Table  IX.  —  This  table  should  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  comments  made  upon  the  preceding  table. 
The  number  of  towns  whose  percentage  of  attendance  falls 
below  90  is  65,  as  against  66  last  year ;  and  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  such  towns  to  the  entire  number  of  towns  in  the 
State  is  18  per  cent.,  as  against  19  per  cent,  last  year. 
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X.  Table  of  the  Several  Counties,  arranged  according  to  the  Per- 
centages of  their  Number  of  Towns  having  Less  than  Ninety 
Per  Cent,  of  Attendance. 


COUNTIES. 

Per  Cent. 

COUNTIES. 

Per  Cent. 

Nantucket, .... 

.00 

Essex,        .... 

.17 

Middlesex, .... 

.04 

Barnstable, 

.20 

Wol'cester,  .... 

.07 

Hampden, 

.22 

Plymouth,  .... 

.11 

Suffolk,     .... 

.25 

Franklin,     .        .        .        . 

.12 

Dukes,       .... 

.28 

Norfolk,      .... 

.15 

Bristol,      .... 

.50 

Hampshire, 

.17 

Berkshire, 

.56 

Comments  on  Table  X.  —  Counties  with  sparsely  settled 
regions,  where  the  conditions  of  travel  to  and  from  school  are 
often  hard,  show  a  trend  towards  the  foot  of  this  list,  —  a  trend 
that  is  hastened  if  the  schools  are  poor,  or  if  popular  interest 
in  the  schooling  of  children  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The  position  of 
Suffolk  in  tables  whose  data  are  based  on  percentages  of  attend- 
ance has  already  been  explained. 

XI.  Table  showing  the  Names  of  the  Towns  whose  Average  Attend- 
ance for  the  Year  1896-97  fell  below  Eighty  Per  Cent,  of 
the  Membership. 


TOWNS. 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Attendance. 

TOWNS. 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Attendance. 

New  Ashford, 

.79 

Newbury, 

.72 

Comments  on  Table  XL  —  The  chairman  of  the  New  Ash- 
ford committee  explains  the  low  percentage  of  that  town  as 
due  to  the  sickness  "  a  good  deal  of  the  time"  of  some  of  the 
pupils.  The  single  school  of  this  town  is  a  small  one,  the 
whole  number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance  being  22, 
the  average  membership  19  and  the  average  attendance  15.  A 
slight  falling  off  in  attendance  causes  a  heavy  fall  in  percentage. 
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A  member  of  the  Newbury  committee  writes  substantially 
that  truancy  cases  give  them  some  trouble, — cases  from  igno- 
rant or  degraded  families  less,  however,  than  others.  "Half 
our  truancy  cases,  if  pushed,  would  take  us  to  the  superior 
court."  At  the  time  of  his  writing,  however,  there  was  no 
truancy.  "  Half  an  inch  of  snow  in  the  highway  would  give 
us  10  per  cent,  absence.  Excuse,  no  shoes.  Advice  (gratis) 
to  the  committee,  'Mind  your  own  business.'"  Newbury's 
percentage  of  attendance  a  year  ago  was  85. 

Certain  Causes  of  Absenteeism  that  should  be  removed.  — 
The  frank  and  graphic  hints  at  certain  causes  of  absenteeism 
which  the  letter  just  quoted  contains  are  worthy  of  general 
consideration,  because  the  evils  complained  of  are  found  in 
varying  degrees  in  many  towns.  Perhaps  no  town  is  entirely 
free  from  them.  The  causes  referred  to,  expressed  in  other 
words,  are  the  following:  (1)  indifference  to  the  benefits  of 
school;  (2)  a  lack  of  sturdiness  in  overcoming  weather  obsta- 
cles; (3)  a  lack  of  suitable  clothing;  and  (4)  an  absence  of 
respect  for  the  constituted  authorities.  If  a  town  cares  to 
have  a  good  reputation  as  a  town  to  live  in,  it  cannot  afford  to 
be  indifferent  to  its  schools.  Its  better  elements  should  take 
concerted  action  against  the  stagnation  and  loss  that  such 
indifferentism  threatens.  For  such  a  town  these  should  be 
burning  questions  :  — 

1.  Are  the  schools  themselves  as  attractive  and  profitable  as 
they  should  be?     If  not,  what  is  the  remedy? 

2.  Is  there  a  decline  in  the  ambition,  the  self-reliance,  the 
sturdiness,  of  young  people  in  the  presence  of  weather  and 
other  obstacles  to  school  attendance,  or  are  traits  like  these,  so 
genuine  to  true  mettle,  yet  to  be  developed  in  them  ? 

3.  Is  the  problem  of  getting  shoeless,  hatless,  coatless 
children  into  school  so  serious  a  one  that  its  solution  must  be 
abandoned  in  an  intelligent  Massachusetts  town  ? 

4.  Shall  ignorant  people  be  suffered  to  neglect,  or  lawless 
people  to  disobey,  the  plain,  long-tried  and  almost  universally 
approved  mandate  of  the  law,  that  children  shall  receive  at 
least  a  certain  minimum  of  schoolino- ? 

If  there  is  a  town  in  the  State  that  is  losing  ground  in 
grappling  with  these  and  other  kindred  school  problems,  the 
second  state  of  that  town  cannot  but  be  worse  than  the  first. 
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High  Schools. 

XII.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  High  Schools  in  the  State  for 
Ten  Tears,  from  1888  to  1897,  with  the  Number  of  Pupils 
attending;  also  their  Ratio  to  the  Whole  Number  of  Children 
in  All  the  Schools. 


TEAR. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Ratio 

of  Pupils  in 

H.  S. 

to  School 

Enrolment. 

YEAR. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Ratio 

of  Pupils  in 

H.  S. 

to  School 

Enrolment. 

1888,  . 

1889,  . 

1890,  . 

1891,  . 

1892,  . 

230 
236 
241 

244 
242 

22,785 
24,139 
25,317 
26,294 
27,482 

.063 
.066 
.068 
.069 
.071 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

247 

255 
252 
257 
262 

28,582 
30,540 
32,752 
34,323 
36,228 

.072 
.076 
.079 
.080 
.083 

Continued  Gain  in  the  High  School  Enrolment.  —  The  re- 
markable annual  gain  in  the  ratio  of  the  high  school  enrolment 
to  the  total  school  enrolment  which  the  foregoing  table  exhibits 
is  still  kept  up.  This  enrolment  is  now  one  twelfth  of  the  total 
enrolment.  Should  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  pass 
through  the  high  school,  the  high  school  enrolment,  in  towns 
whose  schools  are  divided  into  twelve  grades,  eight  elementary 
and  four  secondary,  would  not  exceed  four  twelfths,  or  33  per 
cent.,  of  the  total  enrolment ;  while  in  towns  of  thirteen  grades, 
nine  elementary  and  four  secondary,  it  would  not  exceed  four 
thirteenths,  or  31  per  cent.,  of  the  total  enrolment.  That  is  to 
say,  the  present  high  school  enrolment  (8  per  cent.)  is  about 
one  fourth  of  the  highest  high  school  enrolment  possible  (31 
to  33  per  cent.).  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  about  25 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  become  in  due  sea- 
son members  of  the  high  school. 

In  his  last  three  reports  the  secretary  has  taken  pains  to 
point  out  and  correct  a  persistent  and  injurious  use  of  this  fact 
that  but  8  per  cent,  of  the  public  school  pupils  are  in  any  one 
year  enrolled  in  the  high  school  membership.  "Ninety-two 
per  cent,  of  our  children,"  say  many  intelligent  people  whose 
intelligence  would  set  them  right  if  they  would  but  reflect  upon 
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the  true  significance  of  an  8  percent,  enrolment, —  "ninety- 
two  per  cent,  of  our  boys  and  girls  never  reach  the  high 
school."  On  the  contrary,  the  facts  show  that  while  the  per- 
centage of  enjoyment  of  high  school  advantages  is  at  least  25 
for  the  State,  there  are  many  towns  in  which  it  rises  to  40,  50, 
60  and  even  70  per  cent. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  population  of  the  State  has 
increased  40  per  cent. ;  the  total  public  and  private  school  en- 
rolment, 41  per  cent. ;  the  high  school  enrolment,  88  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  while  the  gain  in  the  total  school  enrolment 
has  kept  barely  ahead  of  the  gain  in  population,  the  gain  in 
high  school  enrolment  has  been  more  than  double  the  gain  in 
population. 

The  Smaller  the  Towns  the  Larger  the  High  School  Enrol- 
ment.—  The  four  following  tables  show  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
proportion  of  high  school  pupils  to  the  entire  number  of  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  rises  rapidly  as  the  towns  diminish  in  size. 
In  each  table  the  places  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  popu- 
lation. It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  towns  of  about  the 
same  size  vary  in  the  facts  of  school  enrolment.  Then  follow, 
in  successive  columns,  (1)  the  total  enrolment  in  all  the  public 
schools,  including  the  high  school ;  (2)  the  enrolment  in  the 
high  school;  (3)  the  ratio  which  the  high  school  enrolment 
bears  to  the  total  enrolment ;  and  (4)  what  may  be  called  the 
percentage  of  enjoyment,  — that  is,  the  percentage  of  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  that  are  destined  at  some  time  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  the  high  school.  This  percentage  of  high 
school  enjoyment,  as  given  in  these  tables,  is  assumed  to  be 
three  times  that  of  the  high  school  enrolment,  although  in  most 
towns  it  is  a  little  more  than  this. 
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XIII.     High  School  Enrolment  and  Enjoyment  in  the  Ten  Largest 

Cities. 


CITIES. 

Population. 

Total 
Enrolment. 

High  School 
Enrolment. 

Percentage  of 
High  School 
Enrolment. 

Percentage  of 
High  School 
Enjoyment, 

Boston, 

496,920 

79,852 

4,821 

6.0 

18 

Worcester,  . 

98,767 

18,739 

1,932 

10.3 

31 

Fall  River,  . 

89,203 

15,162 

666 

4.4 

13 

Lowell, 

84,367 

13,465 

926 

6.9 

21 

Cambridge, 

81,643 

13,992 

1,144 

8.2 

25 

Lynn, 

62,354 

10,322 

777 

7.5 

23 

New  Bedford, 

55,251 

8,298 

462 

5.6 

17 

Somerville, 

52,200 

10,582 

792 

7.5 

23 

Lawrence,  . 

52,164 

7,343 

400 

5.4 

17 

Springfield, 

51,522 

8,814 

484 

5.5 

16 

Totals, 

- 

186,569 

12,403 

6.7  Av. 

20  Av, 

XIV.     High  School  Enrolment  and  Enjoyment  in  the  Ten  Largest 

Towns. 


TOWNS. 

Population. 

Total 
Enrolment. 

Total 
High  School 
Enrolment. 

Percentage  of 
High  School 
Enrolment. 

Percentage  of 
High  School 
Enjoyment. 

Brookline,  , 

16,164 

3,050 

303 

9.9 

30 

Melrose, 

11,965 

2,251 

269 

11.9 

36 

Hyde  Park, 

11,826 

2,054 

288 

14.0 

42 

Clinton, 

11,497 

1,945 

132 

6.8 

20 

Weymouth, 

11,291 

2,291 

215 

9.4 

28 

Westfield,    , 

10,663 

2,058 

248 

12.0 

36 

Peabody, 

10,507 

1,791 

143 

8.0 

24 

Amesbury,  , 

9,986 

1,293 

159 

12.3 

37 

Framingham, 

9,512 

2,225 

269 

12.1 

36 

Leominster, 

9,211 

1,849 

189 

10.2 

31 

Totals, 

- 

20,807 

2,215 

10.6  Av. 

32  Av. 
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XV.     High  School  Enrolment  and 
Towns  whose  Population 


Enjoyment  in  the  Ten  Largest 
is  Less  than  5,000. 


TOWNS. 

Population. 

Total 
Enrolment. 

High  School 
Enrolment. 

Percentage  of 
High  School 
Enrolment. 

Percentage  of 
High  School 
Enjoyment. 

Williamstown,    . 

4,887 

955 

65 

6.8 

20 

Hingham,    . 

4,819 

838 

132 

15.8 

47 

Great  Barrington, 

4,794 

973 

105 

10.8 

32 

Easthampton, 

4,790 

1,037 

99 

9.5 

29 

Amherst,     . 

4,785 

833 

166 

19.9 

60 

Bradford,    . 

4,736 

996 

82 

8.2 

25 

Ipswich, 

4,720 

899 

73 

8.1 

24 

Reading, 

4,717 

954 

171 

17.9 

54 

Bridgewater, 

4,686 

767 

83 

10.8 

32 

Canton, 

4,636 

654 

65 

10.0 

30 

Totals, 

- 

8,906 

1,041 

11.7  Av. 

35  At. 

X  VI.     High  School  Enrolment  and  Enjoyment  in  All  Towns  in  which 
the  Percentage  of  High  School  Enjoyment  rises  above  50. 


TOWNS. 

Population. 

Total 
Enrolment. 

High  School 
Enrolment. 

Percentage  of 
High  School 
Enrolment. 

Percentage  of 
High  School 
Enjoyment. 

Concord, 

5,175 

902 

190 

21.0 

63 

Amherst,     . 

4,785 

833 

166 

19.9 

60 

Reading, 

4,717 

954 

171 

17.9 

54 

Nantucket,  . 

3,016 

350 

80 

22.8 

69 

Dennis, 

2,545 

470 

89 

18.9 

57 

Merrimac,   . 

2,301 

472 

78 

16.5 

50 

Lancaster,   . 

2,180 

388 

75 

19.3 

58 

Upton, 

2,150 

311 

69 

22.2 

67 

Ashburnham, 

2,148 

451 

89 

19.7 

59 
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High  Scliool  Enrolment,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


TOWNS. 

Population. 

Total 
Enrolment. 

High  School 
Enrolment. 

Percentage  of 
High  School 
Enrolment. 

Percentage  of 
High  School 
Enjoyment. 

Ayer,  . 

2,101 

500 

83 

16.6 

50 

Acton, . 

1,978 

334 

61 

18.3 

55 

Duxbury,     . 

1,966 

326 

69 

21.2 

64 

Kingston,     . 

1,746 

352 

82 

23.3 

70 

Weston, 

1,710 

286 

57 

19.9 

60 

Hadley, 

1,704 

300 

68 

22.7 

68 

Essex, . 

1,587 

310 

52 

16.8 

50 

Shelburne,  . 

1,560 

303 

56 

18.5 

55 

Norwell, 

1,540 

288 

49 

17.0 

51 

Hopedale,    . 

1,377 

298 

52 

17.4 

52 

Conway, 

1,304 

238 

44 

18.5 

55 

Sterling, 

1,218 

230 

53 

23.0 

69 

Orleans, 

1,198 

184 

58 

31.5 

95 

Sudbury, 

1,141 

179 

40 

22.3 

67 

Littleton,     . 

1,136 

231 

46 

19.9 

60 

Edgartown, 

1,125 

176 

33 

18.8 

56 

Southampton, 

1,054 

230 

45 

19.6 

69 

Cottage  City, 

1,038 

187 

38 

20.3 

61 

Topsfield,    . 

1,033 

155 

33 

21.3 

64 

Mattapoisett, 

1,032 

158 

35 

22.2 

67 

Ashfield, 

1,013 

183 

39 

21.3 

64 

Princeton,    . 

952 

148 

36 

24.3 

73 

Nahant, 

865 

136 

34 

25.0 

75 

Ashby, 

804 

142 

26 

18.3 

56 

Bolton, 

797 

142 

37 

26.1 

78 

Bernardston, 

778 

183 

72 

55.4 

- 

Totals, . 

- 

11,330 

2,305 

20'.3Av. 

61  Av. 
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Conclusions  from  the  Four  Preceding  Tables.  —  Conclusions 
drawn  from  the  four  foregoing  tables,  particularly  from  the 
last,  with  reference  to  percentages  of  high  school  enrolment 
and  enjoyment,  need  to  be  modified  somewhat  by  certain  facts 
that  do  not  appear  in  the  lists.  In  a  few  cases  the  presence  of 
tuition  pupils  from  other  towns  swells  the  high  school  mem- 
bership. Occasionally,  as  at  Bernardston,  the  school  is  not 
only  the  local  high  school  but  the  academy  of  a  larger  district. 
Not  unfrequently  the  high  school  of  a  small  town  admits  pupils 
that,  in  larger  places  with  better  graded  schools,  would  remain 
a  while  longer  in  the  grammar  grades.  But,  after  all  such 
allowances  have  been  made,  it  remains  true  that  there  are 
many  towns  in  Massachusetts  where  half  the  school  population 
or  more  succeed  in  entering  the  high  school  at  some  time  and 
getting  some  measure  of  instruction  from  it. 

The  following  summary,  based  on  the  four  preceding  tables, 
shows  impressively  how  the  enrolment  increases  relatively  as 
the  towns  diminish  in  population  :  — 


Percentage 

of  High  School 

Enrolment. 


Percentage 

of  High  School 

Enjoyment. 


Ten  largest  cities, 

Ten  largest  towns, 

Ten  largest  towns  under  5,000  inhabitants  each, 
Thirty-five  towns  *  of  highest  enrolment, . 
The  State, 


20 
32 
35 
61 
25 


While  the  larger  places  show  the  smaller  high  school  enrol- 
ments, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  on  the  whole,  their  stand- 
ards of  admission  are  higher,  their  high  school  instruction 
more  exacting,  and  their  high  school  pupils  older  than  in  the 
smaller  places.  Their  buildings  are  better,  their  equipment 
richer,  their  courses  of  study  more  varied  and  their  teachers 
more  numerous  and  better  qualified  for  their  work.  Moreover, 
the  instruction  given  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  in  many  of 


*  Thirty  of  them  under  2,500  inhabitants  each. 
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the  larger  places  is  superior  to  that  given  in  the  lower  high 
school  grades  in  some  of  the  smaller  places.  Indeed,  it  seems, 
in  one  aspect  of  the  situation,  as  if  the  pressure  to  enjoy  high 
school  advantages  were  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  quality. 


X  VII.  Table  showing  the  Distribution  of  the  High  Schools  among  the 
Several  Counties  of  the  State;  also  what  Ratio  of  the 
Whole  Population  has  Access  to  High  Schools  at  Home. 


COUNTIES. 

Number  of 
Towns 

in 
County. 

Number  of 
Towns 
required 
to  keep 
High 
Scliools. 

Number  of 

Towns 

having 

High 

Schools. 

Number  of 
High 

Schools. 

Ratio  of 
Population 

having 
Access  to 

High 
Schools. 

Barnstable, 

15 

7 

12 

13 

94.1  per  cent. 

Berkshire, 

32 

8 

12 

12 

85  8       " 

Bristol, 

20 

10 

11 

,  13 

93.9       " 

Dukes, 

7 

- 

3 

3 

74.6       " 

Essex,  . 

35 

22 

28 

29 

97.8       «< 

Franklin, 

26 

4 

9 

10 

65.2       " 

Hampden, 

23 

8 

9 

9 

91.0       " 

Hampshire, 

23 

6 

11 

13 

85.9       " 

Middlesex, 

54 

34 

47 

50 

98  3       " 

Nantucket, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100.0       " 

Norfolk, 

27 

20 

27 

29 

100.0       « 

Plymouth, 

27 

14 

19 

19 

92.9       " 

Suffolk, 

4 

4 

3 

13 

98.6       " 

"Worcester, 

59 

31 

46 

48 

95.8       " 

353 

169 

238 

262 

95.7  Average. 

Comments  on  Table  XVII. — Every  town  in  the  State  is 
required  now  by  law  to  furnish  free  high  school  tuition  to  its 
properly  qualified  children.  It  must  furnish  such  tuition  in  its 
own  high  school,  if  it  has  one ;  otherwise,  in  the  high  school  of 
some  other  town.  The  table,  therefore,  simply  shows  what 
proportion  of  the  people  have  access  to  high  schools  at  home. 
There  are  119  towns,  all  of  them  quite  small,  without  high 
schools  of  their  own.  There  are  70  towns  not  required  to 
maintain  high  schools  of  their  own,  that  nevertheless  have  them. 
Of  the  entire   population  of  the  State  (2,500,183  in   1895), 
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2,393,992  are  in  high  school  towns  and  106,191  in  non-high 
school  towns.  In  other  words,  95.7  per  cent,  of  the  population 
have  high  schools  at  home,  while  4.3  per  cent,  must  depend 
upon  the  high  schools  of  neighboring  towns. 

New  High  Schools.  —  The  number  of  high  schools  reported 
the  present  year  is  262,  as  against  258  last  year,  —  a  gain  of  4. 
Nine  new  high  schools  are  returned  and  4  old  ones  are  discon- 
tinued.    The  new  schools  returned  are  as  follows  :  — 


Number  of 
Teachers. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Length  of 
Schools. 


Salary  of 
Principal. 


Cottage  City,   . 
Enfield,     . 

Leicester  (Academy), 
Ludlow,    . 
Millis,       . 


Newbury    (united    with 

Academy). 
Orleans,    . 


Topsfield, 

Wayland, 

Total, 


Dummer 


19 


38 
16 
71 
14 
24 
8 
58 
33 
17 


8-17 
8-15 
9-15 

10- 

10- 
9-10 
9-10 

10- 
9-5 


279 


1810  00 
437  50 

1,700  00 
700  00 

1,000  00 
200  00 
917  50 
800  00 
720  00 


Of  these  9  schools,  2  are  academies, — those  at  Leicester 
and  Newbury.  The  Leicester  Academy  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  school.  The  school  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  return 
it  as  a  high  school  a  year  ago  ;  consequently  their  return  of  it 
for  the  present  report  puts  it  into  the  list  of  new  high  schools. 
The  town  pays  the  salary  of  its  principal  and  meets  some  of  its 
other  expenses.  This  academy  answers  the  purpose  of  a  pub- 
lic high  school,  although  it  is  not  under  the  order  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  school  committee.  The  town,  in  contributing 
to  its  support,  doubtless  acts  under  chapter  94,  Acts  of  1895, 
which,  though  unrepealed,  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General unconstitutional  (see  pages  147-150  of  last  year's 
report  of  the  Board) . 
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The  Newbury  high  school  is  a  part  of  Dummer  Academy,  — 
another  old  and  well-known  institution.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  Newbury  school  committee,  the  course  of 
study,  the  examinations  and  admissions,  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies and  all  expenses  of  Newbury  pupils  in  connection  with 
this  academy  are  under  the  control  of  the  school  committee,  as 
the  law  requires. 

The  Cottage  City  high  school  has  an  English  course  of  three 
years  and  an  English  and  Latin  course  of  four  years.  The 
principal  is  in  charge  of  the  grammar  school  also. 

Wayland  has  not  yet  decided  what  courses  to  offer,  but  rec- 
ommendations not  yet  acted  on  favor  a  three  years'  English 
course  and  courses  of  four  years  for  those  aiming  for  college 
and  the  normal  school. 

Topsfield  and  Orleans  offer  high  school  courses  of  three  years. 

Enfield,  Ludlow  and  Millis  offer  high  school  courses  of  two 
years.  These  three  schools  have  grammar  grades  in  the  same 
room  with  the  high,  and  are  taught  by  the  high  school  teacher. 
The  principal  of  the  Millis  high  school  is  also  superintendent  of 
schools.  A  high  school  that  offers  courses  only  two  years  long, 
and  is  so  well  graded  and  taught  that  its  graduates  may  enter 
without  loss  of  time  upon  the  third  and  fourth  years'  work  of 
some  good  outside  high  school,  undoubtedly  serves  a  valuable 
local  purpose.  The  special  but  perhaps  not  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  such  a  school  is  to  hold  itself  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
school  it  aims  to  feed. 

Discontinued  High  Schools. — The  list  of  high  schools  re- 
ported as  discontinued  during  the  school  year  of  1896-97  is  as 
follows  :  — 


TOWNS. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Length  of 
School. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

Boxford,  Barker  Free  School, 
East  Longmeadow, 

Northfield, 

Petersham, 

Sunderland, 

24 
22 
22 
23 

22 

8-15 

9- 

8-15 

7-10 

8-10 

$1,200  00 
540  00 
400  00 
375  00 
408  00 

Total  (5  schools),    . 

5 
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The  Barker  Free  School  is  not  under  the  order  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  school  committee,  and  so  is  properly  dropped 
from  the  list,  although  it  continues  to  serve  as  a  free  high 
school  for  those  pupils  of  Boxford  to  whom  it  is  accessible. 

Boxford  recently  declined  to  pay  for  high  school  tuition  in 
an  outside  high  school,  on  the  ground  that  the  town  had  practi- 
cally a  high  school  of  its  own,  or  a  school  of  corresponding 
grade,  and  so  was  exempt  by  law  from  such  payment  of  tui- 
tion ;  but  the  decision  of  the  superior  court,  in  a  test  case,  was 
against  the  town.  An  appeal  has  been  taken  by  the  town  to 
the  supreme  court. 

The  East  Longmeadow  committee  think  it  is  better  for  their 
qualified  pupils  to  attend  the  Springfield  high  school,  where 
they  can  profit  by  accommodations,  equipment  and  teaching 
far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  town  to  equal  within  its  own 
borders.  The  expense  of  the  new  policy  is  a  little  larger  than 
that  of  the  discontinued  high  school,  but  much  less  than  that 
of  a  really  satisfactory  high  school  at  home. 

The  Northfield,  Petersham  and  Sunderland  high  schools 
were  all  small.  It  was  difficult  to  hold  them  up  to  fair  work. 
Children  were  admitted  to  the  Petersham  high  school  from  the 
seventh  grade,  and  entered  upon  high  school  work  before  they 
were  tolerably  grounded  in  that  which  should  precede. 

Approval  of  High  Schools  for  State  Reimbursement.  —  The 
Board  of  Education  is  not  required  by  law  to  approve  high 
schools.  To  this  statement  there  is  a  single  exception.  Eeim- 
bursement  of  high  school  tuition  to  certain  towns  by  the  State 
is  conditioned  upon  the  approval  by  the  Board  of  the  high 
schools  where  such  tuition  is  paid.  The  law  is  construed  in 
the  spirit  that  prompted  its  passage.  As  a  rule,  the  high 
schools  approved  under  it  rank  with  the  best  in  the  State. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  only  high  school  accessible  for  tuition 
purposes  is  a  small  one,  with  scant  equipment  and  taught  by 
one  teacher  only,  or  possibly  by  two.  However  faithful  the 
teaching  in  such  a  school,  it  cannot  be  called  a  fully  satisfactory 
one.  If  it  is  approved,  the  approval  should  be  regarded  as  a 
qualified  and  provisional  one, — an  approval  granted  because 
the  high  school  is  the  only  one  available  ;  either  that  must  be 
attended,  or  none  at  all. 
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The  Approval  of  High  Schools  in  General.  —  While  the 
Board  is  under  no  obligation  to  approve  high  schools  except 
for  purposes  of  State  reimbursement  of  tuition,  it  has  approved 
a  certain  number  of  them  in  accordance  with  a  policy  explained 
on  pages  133  and  134  of  the  fifty-ninth  report.  For  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  with  a  list  of  such  as  have 
been  approved,  the  sixtieth  report,  pages  139-150,  should  be 
consulted.  The  policy  of  approving  high  schools  was  adopted 
several  years  ago  for  certain  normal  school  admission  purposes. 
Inasmuch  as  ability  to  pass  an  examination  in  high  school  sub- 
jects will  now  admit  to  the  normal  school  any  high  school 
graduate  or  any  person  who  claims  a  training  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  high  school  graduate,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  ap- 
prove high  schools  for  any  normal  school  purpose.  If  they 
meet  normal  school  requirements,  that  takes  the  place  of  the 
only  approval  the  Board  once  tried  to  give. 

8tate  Reimbursement  of  High  School  Tuition. — The  law 
authorizing  the  reimbursement  of  high  school  tuition  to  towns 
whose  valuation  is  less  than  $500,000  went  into  efiect  April  4, 
1895.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  its  workings  for  the  past 
three  years : — 


PERIOD   COVERED, 

Number 

of 
Towns. 

Number 

of 
Tuition 
Pupils. 

High 

Schools 

Approved. 

Average 
Tuition. 

Amount 
Reimbursed. 

April  and  June,  1895, 
September,  1895,  to  June,  1896, 
September,  1896,  to  June,  1897, 

28 
38 
43 

112 
143 

219 

29 
29 
33 

123  42 
31  05 
31  72 

$840  41 
3,873  05 
6,121  72 

The  appropriation  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  tuition 
law  for  1897  was  $5,000.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  synopsis  just 
given,  that  a  larger  sum  will  be  needed  for  1898. 

The  following  table  gives  details  for  the  school  year  ending 
with  June,  1897  :  — 
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XVIII.     Table  showing  High  School  Tuition  Beimbursements  under 
Chapter  212,  Acts  of  1895. 


TOWNS. 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

High  Scliools  Attended. 

Kate  per 
Year. 

Amounts. 

Alford, 

1 

Great  Barrington, 

$30   00 

$27  00 

Berkley,    '   . 

6 

Taunton, 

50  00 

300  00 

Berlin, 

15 

Clinton,  . 

24  00 

360  00 

Berlin, 

5 

Hudson, . 

20  00 

86  69 

Berlin, 

5 

Northborough, 

24  00 

120  00 

Blandford,   . 

2 

Westfield, 

50  00 

100  00 

Boxborough, 

4 

Acton,     . 

30  00 

120  00 

Boxborough, 

2 

Concord, 

42  00 

84  00 

Carlisle, 

3 

Concord, 

42  00 

126  00 

Charlemont, 

2 

Athol,     . 

24  00 

40  00 

Charlemont, 

4 

North  Adams, 

30  00 

85  00 

Charlemont, 

1 

Ashfield, 

15  00 

10  00 

Clarksburg, 

1 

North  Adams, 

30  00 

15  00 

Dana,   . 

8 

New  Salem,    . 

22  50 

157  50 

Dana,  . 

1 

Winchendon, . 

25  00 

25  00 

Egreinont,   . 

19 

Great  Barrington, 

30  00 

465  00 

Erving, 

12 

Orange,  . 

25  00 

300  00 

Erving, 

7 

Greenfield, 

30  00 

210  00 

Erving, 

1 

Montague     (Turners 

Falls). 
North  Adams, 

18  00 

18  00 

Florida, 

1 

30  00 

20  00 

^       Gill,     . 

6 

Montague     (Turners 

18  00 

87  00 

K    Gill, 

1 

Falls). 
Bernardston   (Powers 

21  00 

7  00 

^B    Goshen, 

8 

Institute). 
Ashfield, 

15  00 

40  00 

^P    Greenwich,  . 

6 

Hardwick, 

15  00 

90  00 

Hancock, 

1 

Pittsfield, 

36  00 

25  20 
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XVIII.     Table  showing  High  School  Tuition,  etc.  —  Continued. 


TOWNS. 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

High  Schools  Attended. 

Rate  per 
Year. 

Amounts. 

Hawley, 

1 

Ashfield, 

fl5   00 

$16  00 

Lakeville,    . 

5 

Middleborough,      .  *     . 

36   00 

171  75 

Lanesborough,     . 

3 

Adams,   .... 

15  00 

45  00 

Leverett, 

5 

Montague  (Centre), 

18  00 

90  00 

Leverett, 

2 

Amherst, 

34  50 

40  25 

Leyden, 

3 

Greenfield, 

30  00 

90  00 

Monterey,    . 

2 

Great  Barrington,  . 

30  00 

52  50 

Mt.    Washington, 

1 

Great  Barrington,  . 

30  00 

28  60 

New  Braintree,    . 

1 

North  Brookfield,  . 

10  00 

10  00 

New  Braintree,    , 

2 

Hardwick, 

15  00 

20  00 

Oakham, 

1 

Boston,  .... 

82  60 

41  25 

Oakham, 

3 

Ware,      .... 

40  00 

94  00 

Oakham, 

4 

Barre,     .... 

16  00 

60  00 

Paxton, 

2 

Worcester  (English),    . 

40  00 

50  00 

Pelham, 

3 

Amherst, 

34  60 

103  50 

Phillipston, 

2 

Athol,     .        .        .        . 

24  00 

24  00 

Plainfield, 

1 

Northampton, 

46  00 

45  00 

Richmond, 

9 

Pittsfield, 

36  00 

255  60 

Rowe,  . 

1 

North  Adams, 

30  00 

30  00 

Russell, 

}■{ 

Westfield, 

50  00 

50  00 

Russell,* 

Westfield, 

60  00 

25  00 

Sandisfield, 

1 

Lee,         .        .        .        . 

30  00 

30  00 

Savoy, . 

1 

Adams,   .        .        .        . 

15  00 

15  00 

Shutesbury, 

1 

Amherst, 

34  50 

34  50 

Shutesbury, 

3 

New  Salem,    . 

22  60 

67  60 

Southampton,!     . 

1 

Northampton, 

46  00 

46  00 

* 

Januai 

y,  1896-. 

June,  1896. 

t  1895-1896 

. 
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XVIII.     Table  showing  High  School  Tuition,  etc.  — Concluded. 


TOWNS. 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

High  Schools  Attended. 

Rate  per 
Year. 

Amounts. 

Southampton, 

8 

Easthampton, 

$25   00 

$200  00 

Southampton, 

1 

Westfield, 

50   00 

50  00 

Southampton, 

1 

Northampton, 

45  00 

45  00 

Southwick,  . 

6 

Westfield, 

50  00 

300  00 

Sunderland,* 

1 

Amherst, 

34  50 

84  50 

Sunderland,* 

1 

Gi-eenfield,     . 

30  00 

20  00 

Sunderland, 

1 

Amherst, 

34  50 

34  50 

Tyngsborough,    . 

11 

Lowell,  .... 

60  00 

600  00 

Wendell,      . 

2 

Montague  (Centre), 

18  00 

36  00 

Wendell,      . 

1 

New  Salem,   . 

22  50 

22  50 

Westh^-mpton,     . 

3 

Easthampton, 

25  00 

75  00 

Westhampton, 

1 

Northampton, 

45  00 

30  00 

West  Tisbury,     . 

1 

New  Bedford, 

64  26 

44  98 

Whately,      . 

3 

Northampton, 

45  00 

120  00 

Whately,      . 

2 

Greenfield, 

30  00 

57  50 

43  towns, 

219 

33  schools, 

Av.  631  72 

66,121  72 

*  1895-1896. 

A  New  Statutory  Definition  of  a  High  School  needed.  —  The 
high  school  situation  is  an  anomalous  one.  Properly  qualified 
children  in  towns  that  do  not  maintain  high  schools  at  home 
are  now  enjoying,  by  provision  of  State  law,  and  without  ex- 
pense to  themselves,  better  privileges  in  outside  high  schools 
than  many  towns  are  now  giving  in  the  high  schools  they  are 
required  to  maintain.  The  statutes  recognize  two  grades  of 
high  schools.  The  chief  original  difference  between  them  was 
that  one  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  while  the  other  did  not ;  one 
connected  with  the  colleges  in  the  traditional  way,  the  other 
ignored  the  colleges  and  was  in  turn  ignored  by  them.  The 
statutory  distinction  between  these  two  grades  is  hardly  any- 
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where  respected  to-day.  Indeed,  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  the  real  grading  of  high  schools,  a  nominal  first  grade  high 
school  may  be  a  very  poor  one,  while  a  nominal  second  grade 
high  school  may  be  a  very  good  one.  If  we  adhere  to  the 
nearly  obsolete  but  still  technically  legal  distinction  between  the 
two  grades,  we  may  group  the  towns  with  respect  to  high  school 
obligations  and  privileges  somewhat  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Towns  required  to  maintain  high  schools, 168 

2.  Towns  not  required  to  maintain  high  schools,  though  required 

to  furnish  free  high  school  tuition,  being  all  the  remaining 
towns  of  the  State, 185 

3.  Towns  whose  population  exceeds  4,000,  and  that  must,  there- 

fore, have  first  grade  high  schools,  .....       108 

4.  Towns  whose  population  is  less  than  4,000,  but  exceeds  500  fam- 

ilies, and  that  must,  therefore,  have  second  grade  high  schools,  60 

5      Towns  that  maintain  high  schools  though  not  required  to  do  so,  70 

6.  Towns  that  do  not  maintain  high  schools, 115 

7.  Towns  required  to  pay  for  high  school  tuition  in  other  towns 

but  not  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  State,  since  their  valuation 
exceeds  |500,000, 43 

8.  Towns  required  to  pay  high  school  tuition  in  other  towns  but 

reimbursed  therefor  by  the  State,  since  their  valuation  is  less 

than  $500,000, 72 

9.  Towns  actually  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  their  high  school 

tuition  expenditures  from  September,  1896,  to  June,  1897,       .         43 
10.     Towns  not  availing  themselves,  for   1896-97,  of  the  tuition 

reimbursement  law, 29 

An  investigation  made  in  1894  showed  that  at  least  198  high 
schools  offered  courses  of  study  four  years  long,  and  that  at 
least  146  of  them  had  college  preparatory  courses.  Both  these 
numbers  need  to  be  increased  a  little,  since  the  investigation 
did  not  elicit  responses  from  every  high  school.  Another  in- 
vestigation made  in  1895  showed  at  least  209  high  schools  in 
which  Latin  was  taught  and  139  in  which  Greek  was  taught. 
This,  too,  failed  to  get  responses  from  a  few  of  the  high  schools. 

The  struggles  of  high  schools  to  meet  the  special  demands  of 
the  normal,  scientific  and  collegiate  institutions  above  them 
have  raised  nearly  all  of  them  —  in  plan,  at  least  —  either  to 
the  first  statutory  grade  or  to  a  grade  distinctly  above  the 
second  statutory  grade.  The  time  has  come  to  recognize  this 
general  fact,  by  giving  a  new  statutory  definition  of  a  high 
school   sufficiently  generous  to  cover  its  double   function  of 
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offering,  on  the  one  hand,  a  good  general  secondary  education 
for  at  least  four  years,  and  of  fitting  pupils  properly  for  higher 
institutions,  on  the  other.  Most  towns  have  already  anticipated 
such  a  definition  in  their  high  school  plans.  The  State  has 
practically  adopted  such  a  definition  for  the  115  towns  that 
must  pay  tuition  in  outside  high  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  219  high  school  pupils  whose  high  school  tuition  was  paid 
last  year  by  43  towns  in  33  approved  high  schools  and  reim- 
bursed by  the  State  were  nearly  all  of  them  in  high  schools  that 
would  fully  meet  such  a  definition.  A  new  and  strong  defini- 
tion is  needed,  that  a  town  may  not,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
by  establishing  a  nominal  high  school  of  low  grade  at  home, 
defeat  that  outside  high  school  tuition  to  which  its  properly 
qualified  children  would  otherwise  be  entitled.  A  definition 
thought  to  be  suited  to  the  conditions  of  to-day  is  incorporated 
in  the  draft  of  the  attendance  and  truancy  measure  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  of  1898. 

Gollegiate  Recognition  of  Popular  High  School  Courses.  — 
We  have  in  round  numbers  40,000  pupils  in  our  high  schools, 
of  whom  some  5,000  are  probably  taking  the  traditional  college 
preparatory  studies.  The  college  doors  are  wide  open  for  the 
5,000  as  soon  as  they  are  graduated  from  the  high  school ;  they 
are  practically  closed  to  the  35,000.  The  colleges  attach  a 
value  in  their  admission  examinations  to  all  the  work  of  the 
5 ,000 ;  they  ignore  the  value  of  much  of  the  work  of  the 
35,000.  They  practically  say  that  the  5,000  are  building  upon 
good  foundations  for  subsequent  intellectual  work,  but  that  the 
35,000  are  not  doing  so.  Whatever  the  value  of  the  stereo- 
typed Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics  for  foundation  and  dis- 
ciplinary purposes,  —  and  that  value  should  be  respected  by 
our  high  schools  where  they  can  do  so  without  injustice  to  the 
multitudes  that  do  not  incline  to  such  studies, — the  colleges 
are  doing  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  general  courses  of  our  high 
schools  and  to  the  large  numbers  that  choose  them  by  with- 
holding from  such  courses  their  full  and  generous  recognition 
as  expressed  in  their  terms  of  admission.  A  college  course  has 
a  certain  prestige  which  the  general  course  lacks.  One  is  a 
royal  avenue,  the  other  a  common  road.  Teaching  is  usually 
more  thorough,  attainment  more  searchingly  tested,  ambition 
more  successfully  stirred,  effort  more  seriously  incited,  in  the 
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former  than  in  the  latter.  Too  often  when  there  is  but  one 
teacher  for  both  courses  the  latter  gets  only  the  dregs  of  his 
interest  and  energy.  Why  should  not  the  general  courses 
share  in  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  above?  The  college 
threshold  once  passed,  the  high  school  subjects  ignored  in  ad- 
mission examinations  are  all  recognized  as  requirements  or 
electives.  The  irresistible  modern  drift  has  compelled  this 
recognition  in  college  as  in  high  school  curricula.  Still  the 
injurious  and  indefensible  break  continues.  Colleges  that 
should  rest  on  the  broad  foundations  of  general  education,  that 
should  recognize  their  moral  obligation  to  inspire  the  whole 
system  of  public  and  private  schools  below  them,  and  that 
should,  therefore,  contribute  their  powerful  influence  to  increase 
the  seriousness,  thoroughness  and  dignity  of  instruction  for  the 
35,000  as  well  as  for  the  5,000,  seem  still  reluctant  to  do  so. 
Fortunately,  some  of  the  ablest  college  leaders  see  the  incon- 
sistency and  narrowness  of  forcing  candidates  for  admission  to 
take  only  the  traditional  studies  in  the  traditional  way.  They 
would  have  the  colleges  connect  with  the  errowinfj  high  school 
system  of  the  State  all  along  the  upper  line.  They  take  the 
ground  that  a  course  of  study  suitable  for  the  general  culture 
purposes  of  one  not  aiming  for  college  is  also  suitable  for  col- 
lege purposes.  The  movement  to  bring  this  about  has  already 
begun.  So  strong  is  this  movement  destined  to  become  that  in 
a  few  years  any  good  high  school  course  of  four  years,  if  pursued 
with  sufficient  earnestness,  will  make  one  eligible  to  the  college 
admission  examinations.  When  this  time  comes,  the  problem 
of  the  small  country  high  school  will  be  simplified  if  not  solved. 
It  can  then  concentrate  its  energies  on  a  single  general  course, 
that  shall  answer  alike  for  the  graduate  who  goes  no  higher  as 
well  as  for  the  graduate  who  seeks  to  enter  the  normal  school, 
the  technical  school  or  the  college.  If  the  colleges  in  general 
would  provide  for  beginners  in  Greek,  this  would  make  it  still 
easier  for  the  small  high  school  to  drop  that  embarrassing  and 
expensive  though  valuable  subject,  for  it  could  be  taken  up 
later.  It  is  far  better  for  the  small  high  school  that  Greek 
should  be  postponed  until  college  is  entered  than  that  chemistry 
or  botany  or  any  other  popular  subject  should  be  so  postponed. 
And  yet  the  colleges  in  effebt  encourage  the  preparatory  classes 
of  high  schools  to  postpone  certain  high  school  studies  which 
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the  general  classes  must  take ;  while  they  object  to  the  post- 
ponement of  Greek,  which  the  general  classes  will  not  take. 
This  policy  works  no  special  hardship  for  the  large  high  school, 
but  heavily  handicaps  the  small  one. 


Evening  Schools. 

XIX.  Table  giving,  for  a  Period  of  Ten  Tears,  from  1888  to  1897 , 
the  Number  of  Towns  that  have  maintained  Evening  Schools; 
also  the  Number  of  Such  Schools,  with  the  Attendance  and 
the  Expense  of  supporting  Them. 


Number 
of 

Number 

0 

Attendance. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Attend- 

YEAR. 

WHOLE  NUMEBK 
ATTENDING. 

Average. 

Expense. 

Males. 

Females. 

1888, 

50 

214 

17,364 

7,351 

12,823 

51 

$112,873  75 

1889, 

51 

240 

17,208 

6,424 

12,598 

53 

127,942  05 

1890, 

52 

201 

17,928 

6,892 

13,972 

51 

138,732  02 

1891, 

55 

266 

21,131 

7,322 

14,526 

51 

151,279  24 

1892, 

55 

255 

22,340 

6,881 

15,287 

52 

131,557  63 

1893, 

58 

244 

21,615 

6,169 

14,881 

53 

152,269  06 

1894, 

55 

285 

25,385 

7,534 

17,420 

52 

171,544  57 

1894-95, 

54 

747 

22,277 

6,991 

15,371 

53 

176,188  14 

1895-96, 

49 

681 

20,786 

9,764 

16,282 

53 

176,304  02 

1896-97, 

55 

739 

20,126 

9,674 

16,472 

55 

185,862  42 

Comments  on  Table  XIX.  —  For  the  past  three  years  the 
unit  adopted  in  counting  the  evening  schools  has  been  the 
single  class  room.  Previously  it  was  usually  the  popular  count 
that  determined  the  number.  This  explains  the  great  increase 
in  number  for  these  three  years.  According  to  the  popular 
count  there  were  the  past  year  215  evening  schools,  — 13  high, 
156  elementary,  46  drawing,  and  3  others  for  writing,  book- 
keeping and  cooking  respectively.  According  to  the  class- 
room count,  there  were  739  evening  schools,  or  58  more  than 
last  year.  While  the  number  of  schools  has  increased,  the 
membership  has  decreased  by  750.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  attendance  has  increased  by  190  and  the  percentage 
of  attendance   has   risen  to  55,  —  the  highest  in  the  history 
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of  our  evening  schools.  Were  the  percentage  of  attendance 
based  on  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  average 
membership,  as  in  the  day  schools,  and  not  on  the  ratio  of  the 
average  attendance  to  the  total  membership,  as  at  present,  it 
would  run  higher  than  now,  and  yet  be  a  legitimate  showing. 

The  cost  of  the  evening  schools  per  pupil  is  $6.24,  as  against 
$5.77  last  year  and  $6.08  the  year  before.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  1,352,  or  155  more  than  the  number  reported  last 
year.  This  number  is  613  in  excess  of  the  number  of  schools 
reported.  It  means  one  teacher  for  22  pupils  of  the  total  mem- 
bership or  for  12  pupils  of  the  average  attendance.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  evening  schools  is  much  less 
than  the  number  per  teacher  in  the  day  schools.  The  diverse 
conditions  that  prevail  in  the  former  obviously  require  a  closer 
approach  to  individual  teaching  than  the  more  even  conditions 
of  the  latter. 


Length  or  Time  the  Schools  have  been  kept. 

XX.  Table  showing  the  Length  oj  Time  the  Schools  have  been  kept 
during  Each  Year  from  1888  to  1897,  —  a  Period  of  Ten 
Years. 


Average  Number 
of  Months  and 
Days. 

Average  Number 
of  Months  and 
Days, 

1888,  .... 

1889,    

1890,  .... 

1891,  .... 

1892,  .... 

8-15 

9-1 

8-16 

9 

9-2 

1893,  .... 

1894,  .... 
1894-95,      . 
1895-96,       . 
1896-97,      . 

9-3 
9-6 
9-6 
9-6 
9-6 

The  Schooling  in  General  more  than  Eight  Months. — The 
average  number  of  months  which  the  schools  were  kept  during 
the  year  is  9  months  and  6  days.  This  average  has  remained 
unchanged  for  four  years.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  rise  much 
higher.  The  law  requires  that  towns  whose  population  is  4,000 
or  more  shall  keep  their  schools  open  at  least  8  months  in  the 
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year.  There  are  102  such  towns.  All  of  them  maintain  their 
schools  at  least  8  months  and  most  of  them  from  9  to  10  months. 
There  are  251  remaining  towns  that  are  required  by  law  to 
keep  their  schools  at  least  6  months.  Fourteen  of  these  towns 
keep  their  schools  between  6  and  7  months  ;  35,  between  7  and 
8  months  ;  and  the  remaining  202  meet  not  only  the  minimum 
requirement  that  applies  to  them  but  the  maximum  requirement 
that  applies  only  to  the  larger  towns.  In  short,  the  schools  are 
kept  more  than  8  months  for  a  population  of  2,465,996,  and 
less  than  8  months  for  a  population  of  only  34,187. 


XXI.     Table   showing   the   Distribution  of  Toions   according  to   the 
Approximate  Lengths  of  their  Schooling. 


NUMBEK  or  TOWKS 

WHOSE  Schools  weke 

KEPT  — 

COUNTIES. 

Ten 
Months. 

Between 
9  and  10 

Months. 

Between 
8  and  9 

Months. 

Between 
7  and  8 
Months. 

Between 
6  and  7 
Months. 

Number 

of 
Towns. 

Barnstable, 

- 

7 

6 

2 

- 

15 

Berkshire, 

- 

12 

6 

9 

5 

32 

Bristol,  . 

- 

12 

7 

1 

- 

20 

Dukes,   . 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

7 

Essex,    . 

9 

20 

6 

- 

- 

35 

Franklin, 

- 

5 

11 

6 

4 

26 

Hampden, 

2 

7 

10 

3 

1 

23' 

Hampshire, 

- 

5 

9 

7 

2 

23 

Middlesex, 

6 

30 

17 

- 

1 

54 

Nantucket, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Norfolk, 

2 

23 

2 

- 

- 

27 

Plymouth, 

3 

14 

10 

- 

- 

27 

Suffolk, . 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Worcester, 

2 

22 

28 

7 

59 

Totals, 

27 

160 

117 

35 

14 

353 
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The  Sentiment  of  the  State  in  Favor  of  more  than  Eight 
Months'  Schooling. —  The  sentiment  of  the  State,  it  is  thus 
seen,  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  length  of  schooling  whose 
minimum  shall  not  fall  below  8  months  a  year.  One  of  the 
propositions  in  the  school  attendance  measure  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  is  to  make  the  minimum  length  for  all  schools 
in  the  State  8  months,  instead  of  8  months  for  102  towns  and 
6  months  for  251  towns,  as  at  present.  There  are  304  towns 
upon  which  such  a  change  would  put  no  new  burden.  There 
are  35  additional  towns  upon  most  of  which  the  change  would 
fall  so  lightly  as  hardly  to  be  worth  noticing,  the  increase  re- 
quired varying  from  only  4  or  5  days  in  many  cases  to  20  as 
the  extreme  limit. 

Certain  Small  Towns  that  provide  less  than  Seven  Months' 
Schooling.  —  There  are  left  14  towns  only  in  which  the  increase 
required  by  a  legal  minimum  of  8  months'  schooling  would  vary 
from  5  weeks  to  8.  Table  XXII.  is  a  table  of  these  towns,  and 
of  sundry  facts  about  them,  as  presented  in  their  school  returns. 

Certain  Small  Towns  that  provide  more  than  Eight  Months' 
Schooling.  —  The  query  naturally  comes  whether  the  14  towns 
given  in  Table  XXII.  might  not  find  ways  of  lengthening  their 
schooling  without  undue  strain  upon  their  resources.  Possibly 
the  experience  of  other  towns  may  suggest  how  such  an  exten- 
sion of  school  facilities  can  be  brought  about.  Table  XXIII. 
shows  that  many  small  towns  have  found  a  way  to  prolong  their 
schools.  Every  town  in  the  list  except  4  has  a  population  of 
less  than  1,000;  every  town  has  a  valuation  under  $500,000  : 
every  town  may  satisfy  the  law  with  six  months'  schooling ; 
and  yet  every  town  keeps  its  schools  at  least  8  months,  while 
some  of  the  towns  rose  to  9  months  or  more. 
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Comments  on  Tables  XXII.  and  XXIII.  —  The  difference 
in  the  length  of  schooling  between  the  highest  showing  of  the 
smaller  of  the  two  preceding  lists  and  the  lowest  showing  of  the 
larger  is  1  month  and  4  days ;  between  the  lowest  showing  of 
the  smaller  and  the  highest  showing  of  the  larger,  3  months 
and  13  days.  Granted  equally  good  instruction  in  the  towns 
of  both  lists,  and  the  children  in  the  smaller  class  are  sadly 
handicapped,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  larger. 

It  needs  only  a  casual  study  of  the  two  lists  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  one  of  them  has  relatively  a  much  larger  number  of 
small  and  scattered  schools  than  the  other.  This  fact  becomes 
more  conspicuous  when  seen  in  the  following  comparison  :  — 


Population. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Enrolment 

of 

Pupils. 

Average 

Number  of 

Schools  per 

Town. 

Average 

Total. 

Average 

per 
Town. 

Number  of 

Pupils  per 

School. 

Fourteen  towns,    . 
Thirty-nine  towns. 

8,479 

25,708 

606 

659 

97 
182 

1,578 
4,686 

7 
5 

16 

26 

In  the  smaller  list  the  average  number  of  schools  per  town  is 
40  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  larger  list,  while  the  average 
number  of  pupils  per  school  is  37  per  cent.  less.  This  means 
a  larger  number  of  teachers  per  town  for  the  smaller  list  and  a 
larger  monthly  expenditure  for  their  salaries  if  the  wages  of 
teachers  are  the  same  in  both  lists ;  and  yet  the  towns  of  the 
smaller  list  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  larger  list.^  This  is 
doubtless  the  explanation  —  at  least  in  part  —  of  the  briefer 
schooling  in  the  smaller  list. 

One  Way  of  prolonging  the  Scliooling  without  Increased 
Expense.  —  If  the  question  is  raised  why  certain  towns  with  a 
larger  school  population  have  fewer  schools  than  other  towns 
of  a  smaller  school  population,  another  comparison  between 
these  two  classes  of  towns  may  furnish  a  partial  answer  :  — 


Length 
of  Schooling. 


Number  of 
Towns  Trans- 
porting Children. 


Transportation 
Expenditures. 


Average  per 

Town 

Transporting. 


Fourteen  towns,   . 
Thirty-nine  towns. 


Under  7  mos. 
Over  8   mos. 


9 
25 


$805  07 
6,286  60 


$89  45 
251  41 
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The  policy  of  consolidating  feeble  schools  and  of  transporting 
the  children  to  stronger  central  schools,  while  pursued  in  both 
classes  of  towns,  has  been  carried  further  in  the  larger  list,  and 
has  much  to  do  with  the  ability  of  these  towns  to  increase  the 
length  and  efficiency  of  their  schools.  The  money  saved  in  a 
small  town  by  reducing  the  number  of  teachers  is  often  large 
enough  to  furnish  better  school  accommodations  to  the  children, 
better  wages  to  better  teachers  for  them,  such  transportation  as 
consolidation  requires,  and  longer  schooling.  Without  ven- 
turing to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  effecting 
further  unions  of  small  schools  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the  fore- 
going lists  or  in  any  other  towns  of  the  State,  the  secretary 
earnestly  commends  the  policy  of  such  consolidation,  wherever 
conditions  permit  it,  as  one  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the 
children. 


XXIV.  Table  sliowing  the  Towns  that  have  not  kept  All  their  Schools 
Six  Months  during  the  Tear,  the  Number  of  Schools  not 
kept  Six  Months,  and  the  Average  Time  of  keeping  the 
Schools  as  a  Whole  in  These  Several  Towns. 


COUNTIES. 

Towns. 

Number  of 

Schools  kept 

less  than  the 

Time  required 

by  Law. 

Average  Length  of 

Schools  of  Town 

as  a  Whole. 

Bristol,     . 

Fairhaven, 

1 

9-1 

A  Table  practically  Extinct. — This  table,  which  has  been 
reducing  in  importance  for  many  years,  should  have  become 
extinct  this  year.  Fairhaven,  whose  schools  are  really  kept 
much  longer  than  the  law  requires,  reported  one  school  as  kept 
less  than  the  legal  time.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  school  in  question  was  a  very  small  one,  which  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  close  after  it  had  been  open  six  weeks. 
Other  schooling  was  available  for  the  children.  Inasmuch  as 
the  children  were  not  deprived  of  their  legal  schooling,  it  was 
needless  to  report  the  case.  Last  year  this  table  showed  that 
9  towns  failed  to  keep  II  schools  the  full  legal  time.  The 
year  before,  18  towns  with  25  schools  were  reported ;  and  the 
year  preceding  that,  41  towns  with  50  schools.     In  some  of 
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these  cases  schools  ceased  to  exist  simply  because  of  consolida- 
tion, the  children  having  been  otherwise  and  usually  better 
provided  for.  Such  cases  should  never  have  been  reported  as 
delinquents.  The  closing  of  a  school  in  a  sense  to  deprive 
children  of  their  schooling  is  illegal  and  reprehensible ;  the 
closing:  of  a  school  in  a  sense  to  furnish  children  with  a  better 
school  elsewhere  is  legal  and  commendable. 

Neglect  of  Pupils  within  the  Compulsory  Yeaj's.  —  While  the 
schools  of  the  State  are  now  kept  open  the  full  legal  time  and 
more,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  children  within  the  com- 
pulsory age  limits  are  successfully  kept  at  school.  There  are 
some  towns  in  which  parents  and  school  boards  negligently 
suffer  children  within  the  compulsory  years  to  stay  out  of 
school.  There  are  other  towns  whose  committees  would  en- 
force the  attendance  laws,  but  they  encounter  in  some  of  the 
provisions  of  these  laws  serious  obstacles  to  such  enforcement. 
The  application  of  these  laws,  for  instance,  is  made  contingent 
on  the  adoption  of  suitable  by-laws  by  the  towns  and  cities. 
Procedure  against  truants  must  be  under  such  by-laws.  Some 
towns  have  unsatisfactory  by-laws  under  the  existing  attend- 
ance law  ;  some  towns  have  by-laws  under  old  attendance  laws 
subsequently  repealed,  and  some  towns  have  no  by-laws  at  all. 
Consequently,  procedure  against  truants  in  such  towns  is 
blocked,  and  must  continue  so  until  local  sentiment  is  suflS- 
ciently  aroused  to  see  to  it  that  the  State  law  is  supplemented 
and  made  effective  by  the  local  law.  The  new  attendance  law 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  sweeps  away  this  whole  an- 
tiquated system  of  by-laws  ;  its  vitality  does  not  hinge  on  sup- 
plementary legislation  by  353  distinct  communities. 

Again,  under  the  present  law  the  sending  of  a  truant  to  a 
truant  school  costs  a  town  more  than  $100  a  year.  This  pro- 
vision, in  the  case  of  a  small  town,  operates  as  a  bar  to  effective 
procedure  against  the  persistent  truant. 

Other  difficulties,  most  of  them  easily  removable,  in  the  way 
of  enforcing  the  attendance  laws  are  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
exhaustive  report  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  the 
Legislature  of  1896,  and  printed  in  the  fifty-ninth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board. 
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Total  Amount  expended  on  the  Public  Schools.  — The  amount 
raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  wages  of  teachers, 
transportation  of  pupils,  janitors  and  fuel  was  $7,736,815.48, 
—  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $376,402.10,  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  annual  increase  of  $260,891.61  for  the 
past  ten  years.  The  amount  received  from  all  sources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools,  exclusive  of  money  for  buildings 
and  repairs,  was  $9,132,291.97,  which  is  an  increase  of  $492,- 
759.77  for  the  year,  as  against  $479,079.83  last  year,  and  an 
average  annual  increase  of  $327,497.10  for  the  past  ten  years. 
This  means  $21.17  for  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and 
fifteen,  and  $25.10  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership 
of  the  public  schools.  Add  now  the  amounts  expended  for  new 
buildings  and  for  alterations  and  repairs  of  old  buildings,  and  a 
grand  total  of  $12,390,637.92  is  reached,  which  is  an  increase 
of  $561,447.31  for  the  year,  as  against  an  increase  of  $1,167,- 
834.39  last  year.  The  average  annual  increase  for  the  past  ten 
years  in  this  item  has  been  $539,055.44.  The  expenditures  for 
schools  during  this  period  show,  with  but  a  single  break,  an 
annual  increase  that  is  in  advance  of  the  annual  increase  in  the 
State's  valuation. 

The  Ratio  of  Men  to  Women.  —  The  number  of  teachers  has 
increased  by  568  during  the  year,  —  42  men  and  526  women. 
The  numerical  ratios  of  men  to  women  for  the  past  ten  years, 
ending  with  1897,  have  been  1  to  8.8,  1  to  10.2,  1  to  9.2,  1  to 
9.5,  1  to  10.1,  1  to  10.4,  1  to  10.6,  1  to  10.5,  1  to  10.5  and  1 
to  10.5.  While  the  figures  show  that  the  proportion  of  women 
teachers  has  gained  somewhat  during  this  period,  they  also 
show  that  the  gain  has  reached  a  standstill. 
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The  Wages  of  Teachers.  — The  wages  of  men  have  advanced 
$8.77  per  month  and  those  of  women  $1.90  per  month  during 
the  year.  Some,  of  course,  are  paid  more  than  this  average, 
others  considerably  less.  In  some  towns  the  salaries  paid  are 
extremely  low, — large  enough,  doubtless,  for  the  poor  service 
that  is  sometimes  rendered,  but  a  miserable  pittance  for  really 
competent  teachers  who  have  expended  much  time  and  money 
to  qualify  themselves  for  reputable  work. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  counties,  how  many  towns  of 
the  State  pay  salaries  under  each  of  the  five  classes  into  which 
the  wages  of  men  and  women  have  been  divided  for  purposes 
of  comparison :  — 


XXVII.     Table  giving  the   Classification    of    Towns    according    to 

Salaries  paid. 


AVBBAGE  PER  MONTH  FOB  MEN. 

Average  per  Month  for  Women. 

COUNTIES. 

g 

1 

< 

o 

i-H 

»        . 

s  » 

o 

»    . 

as 

o 

S 

a  § 

i 

P3 

I 

< 

o 

a  8 

o    ^ 

o 

i  - 

5 

a  ^ 
1" 

Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol,  . 

Dukes,    . 

Essex,     . 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk,  . 

Worcester, 

5 

4 

12 

2 

1 
2 
5 

3 
4 

7 
2 

1 

1 

10 

4 
2 
1 
4 

2 
5 
2 

8 

1 

2 
10 

1 
10 

5 

14 

11 
2 

4 
3 
7 
4 
2 
4 
9 

8 
10 

1 
15 

9 
6 
3 

7 
7 
5 

2 
6 

8 
53 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 
1 
2 

2 
4 

14 

5 

1 

3 

4 
4 
3 
3 

15 
2 
4 
3 

21 

14 

11 

2 

18 

9 

12 

11 

2 

11 

9 

8 

9 

16 

1 

7 

13 

38 

2 

16 

3 

1 

3 

15 

9 

11 

1 

State, 

31 

39 

60 

80 

12 

29 

104 

116 

61 
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The  average  pay  for  men  throughout  the  State  is  $144.80  per 
month.  There  are  37  cities  and  towns  that  pay  more  than  this 
average,  and  226  that  pay  less.  There  are  90  towns  that  do 
not  employ  men  at  all. 

The  average  pay  for  women  throughout  the  State  is  $52.20 
per  month.  There  are  30  cities  and  towns  that  pay  more  than 
this  average,  and  322  that  pay  less.  One  town,  Gay  Head, 
does  not  employ  women;  its  only  school  is  taught  by  a  man. 

Salaries  in  the  Largest  Cities.  —  The  following  table  gives 
the  salary  averages  per  month  for  men  and  women  in  the  ten 
largest  cities,  these  cities  being  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
population.  They  also  show  what  percentage  of  their  total 
valuation  is  expended  upon  the  public  schools.  This  percent- 
age is  a  fair,  but  not  wholly  satisfactory,  measure  of  ability  to 
meet  school  expenses. 


XXVIII.     Table  showing  Salary  Averages  and  Tax  Bates  for  the 
Ten  Largest  Cities. 


DOLLABS  ON 

A  Thousand. 

Average 
per  Month 
for  Men. 

per  Month 
for  Women. 

Tax  Rate, 
1896. 

Expended  on 
Schools, 
1896. 

Boston, 

$257  70 

$79  33 

$12  90 

fl  95 

Worcester,    . 

146  88 

58  87 

15  60 

3  92 

Fall  River,   . 

144  12 

51  20 

17  00 

3  28 

Lowell, 

163  00 

62  26 

15  00 

3  44 

Cambridge,  . 

185  00 

66  75 

15  10 

3  35 

Lynn,    . 

160  12 

61  65 

17  40 

3  67 

New  Bedford, 

158  69 

64  68 

15  40 

2  49 

Somerville,  . 

163  41 

64  44 

15  40 

3  72 

Lawrence,     . 

139  17 

51  88 

15  60 

3  54 

Springfield,  . 

181  63 

61  08 

12  80 

3  01 

Salaries  in  the  Largest  Towns,  —  The  following  table  gives 
the  salary  averages  for  the  ten  largest  towns,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  population  :  — 
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XXIX.     Table  giving  Salary  Averages  and  Tax  Rates  for  the  Ten 

Largest  Towns. 


Dollars  on 

A  Thousand. 

per  Month 
for  Men. 

per  Month 
for  Women. 

Tax  Kate, 
1896. 

Expended  on 
Schools, 
1896. 

Brookline,     .... 

$157  00 

$68  00 

$12  40 

$1  69 

Melrose, 

113  75 

54  26 

15  20 

3  69 

Hyde  Park,  . 

121  25 

52  14 

14  80 

3  97 

Clinton, 

130  00 

51  32 

20  40 

3  91 

Weymouth,  . 

86  25 

48  20 

17  70 

5  76 

Westfield,     . 

155  83 

48  18 

18  00 

4  13 

Peabody, 

132  50 

45  36 

16  80 

3  76 

Amesbury, 

121  25 

43  16 

14  60 

3  32 

Framingham 

1 

142  50 

46  18 

18  00 

4  48 

Leominster, , 

111  33 

42  54 

15  60 

4  21 

Salaries  in  Towns  of  Medium  Size.  —  The  ten  largest  towns 
of  those  whose  population  is  under  5,000  are  arranged  in  order 


in  the  following  table  : 


XXX.     Table  giving  Salary  Averages  and  Tax  Rates  for  the  Ten 
Largest  Towns  with  a  Population  under  5,000. 


Average  per 

Month  for 

Men. 

Average  per 
Month  for 
Women. 

DOLLAKS  ON 

A  Thousand. 

Tax  Rate, 
1896. 

Expended  on 
Schools, 
1896. 

Williamstown, 

$69  07 

$34  25 

$16  50 

$3  88 

Hingham,      .... 

120  00 

44  70 

14  80 

3  90 

Great  Harrington, 

145  00 

34  00 

10  00 

3  90 

Easthampton, 

109  14 

35  93 

16  00 

5  09 

Amherst,        .... 

141  00 

42  48 

14  75 

4  02 

Bradford,       .... 

121  25 

49  25 

19  76 

5  90 

Ipswich,         .... 

155  00 

36  00 

13  50 

3  45 

Reading,        .... 

170  00 

47  70 

18  00 

3  76 

Bridgewater, 

160  00 

66  40 

15  50 

5  40 

Canton, 

115  00 

47  68 

16  80 

3  61 
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Salaries  in  Towns  that  pay  Women  less  than  §30  per 
Month. — The  following  59  towns  report  averages  per  month 
for  women  that  are  less  than  $30.  Of  these  towns,  Dartmouth 
has  a  population  of  3,107;  Westport,  2,678;  Belchertown, 
2,161;  while  Rehoboth,  Chatham,  Essex,  Newbury,  West 
Newbury,  Hinsdale,  New  Marlborough,  Ashfield,  Charlemont, 
Colrain,  Conway,  Hadley  and  Williamsburg  have  each  a  popu- 
lation of  between  1,000  and  2,000.  The  remaining  43  towns 
range  in  population  from  962  in  Brimfield  to  116  in  New  Ash- 
ford.  There  are  95  towns  in  the  State  whose  population  is 
under  1,000  each,  of  which  52  pay  salaries  higher  than  $30  per 
month.  In  this  statement,  however,  no  implication  is  intended 
that  population  is  a  criterion  of  ability  to  pay  fair  wages.  The 
true  factors  in  such  ability  are  a  lively  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  schools  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  taxable  property  with 
which  to  give  expression  to  such  interest.  Sometimes  there  is 
interest  without  the  property,  sometimes  property  without  the 
interest,  sometimes  a  happy  conjunction  of  both,  and  sometimes 
an  unhappy  lack  of  either.  With  five  exceptions  — Rehoboth, 
Charlemont,  Colrain,  New  Salem  and  Wendell  —  every  one  of 
these  towns  shows  a  decrease  in  population  since  1895. 


XXXI.     Table  showing  Salaries  and  Tax  Mates  in  Towns  that  pay 
Women  less  than  $30  a  Month. 


Average  Wages  pek  Month. 

DOLLAKS  ON 

A  Thousand. 

Men. 

"Women. 

Tax  Rate, 
1S96. 

Expended 

on  Schools," 

1S96. 

Barnstable  : 

Chatham,   .... 

$94  44 

128  72 

$17  00 

$5  18 

Beekshiee  : 

Becket,       .... 

- 

26  00 

15  00 

3  37 

Florida,      .... 

- 

29  33 

22  00 

6  85 

Hancock,    .... 

34  00 

29  33 

7  60 

2  27 

Hinsdale,  .... 

64  84 

21  20 

15  60 

5  20 

Monterey,  .... 

24  00 

23  20 

15  00 

3  66 
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XXXI.     Table  sJiowing  Salaries  and  Tax  Mates,  etc.  —  Continued. 


AvERAGB  Wages  pee  Month. 

DOLLAES   ON 

A  Thousand. 

Men. 

Women. 

Tax  Rate, 
1896. 

Expended 

on  Schools, 

1896. 

Berkshire  —  Con. 

Mount  Washington, 

- 

$26  15 

$13  50 

$0  91 

New  Marlborough, 

- 

26  15 

16  00 

3  61 

Otis,   ... 

f20  00 

24  66 

14  00 

3  73 

Peru,  ... 

- 

20  00 

16  50 

4  53 

Richmond, 

- 

25  00 

16  60 

4  66 

Sandisfield, 

21  72 

20  72 

14  00 

3  16 

Savoy, 

22  00 

20  14 

20  00 

4  63 

Tyringham, 

- 

25  00 

12  00 

2  93 

Washington, 

20  00 

24  50 

12  60 

2  66 

Windsor,    . 

- 

23  93 

16  80 

4  31 

Bristol  : 

Dartmouth, 

62  92 

29  43 

16  40 

2  75 

Rehoboth,  .... 

- 

29  57 

15  20 

5  44 

Westport,  .... 

51  25 

28  38 

16  00 

3  30 

Dukes  : 

Chilmark,  .... 

20  00 

28  83 

9  25 

1  69 

Essex  : 

Essex,        .... 

100  00 

29  44 

16  30 

3  64 

Newbury,  .... 

- 

29  21 

10  50 

3  24 

West  Newbury, 

80  55 

29  73 

15  00 

4  15 

Franklin  : 

Ashfield,    .... 

52  47 

25  62 

16  50 

4  54 

Bernardston, 

- 

29  33 

11  50 

4  54 

Charlemont, 

- 

28  00 

23  00 

4  64 
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Salaries  and  Tax  Bates,  etc.  — Continued. 


Average  Wages  per  Month. 

Dollars  on 

A  Thousand. 

Men. 

Women. 

Tax  Rate, 
1896. 

Expended 

on  Schools, 

1896. 

Franklin — Con. 

Colrain, 

$30  00 

$27  00 

$15  00 

$5  05 

Conway,     . 

66  67 

28  56 

18  20 

4  73 

Hawley,     . 

- 

26  00 

23  00 

5  44 

Heath, 

28  00 

25  00 

21  00 

6  15 

Leverett,    . 

- 

27  20 

14  80 

3  35 

Leyden, 

- 

24  40 

16  00 

2  33 

New  Salem, 

28  67 

25  00 

17  00 

5  67 

Rowe, 

24  00 

27  46 

18  00 

■     4  98 

Shutesbury, 

- 

24  72 

20  00 

4  20 

Warwick,  . , 

28  00 

28  00 

14  30 

3  15 

Wendell,    . 

- 

29  00 

21  00 

3  06 

Whately,    . 

34  00 

29  40 

16  00 

3  13 

Hampden : 

Blandford, 

34  78 

28  60 

16  00 

5  11 

Brimfield,  . 

- 

28  00 

19  25 

4  71  , 

Hampden, . 

40  00 

29  50 

11  50 

3  24 

Longmeadow, 

- 

28  00 

9  20 

3  78 

Montgomery,     . 

- 

23  20 

12  50 

4  61 

Russell, 

- 

27  50 

17  00 

3  66 

Southwick, 

60  00 

26  68 

18  75 

3  66 

Tolland,     . 

- 

20  33 

17  50 

3  52 

Wales, 

22  00 

27  12 

13  00 

6  02 

Hampshire  : 

Belchei'town,     . 

42  62 

26  40 

15  50 

5  88 

Chesterfield, 

24  00 

22  75 

17  10 

3  41 
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XXXI.     Table  showing  Salaries  and  Tax  Bates,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


AvEBAGE  Wages  per  Month. 

Dollars  on 

A  Thousand. 

Men. 

"Women. 

Tax  Rate, 
1896. 

Expended 

on  Schools, 

1896. 

Hampshire  —  Con. 

Cummington, 

$36  00 

$27  85 

$18  30 

|5  24 

Goshen, 

- 

24  00 

16  33 

2  57 

Hadley, 

- 

25  89 

16  00 

3  45 

Middlefield, 

45  00 

28  16 

11  00 

3  92 

Pelham,     . 

- 

27  23 

16  00 

5  63 

Plainfield, . 

36  00 

28  50 

15  00 

3  39 

Prescott,     . 

- 

24  80 

13  50 

4  72 

Williamsburg, 

57  33 

29  12 

15  00 

4  76 

Worthington, 

- 

23  25 

16  50 

3  97 

Plymouth : 

Halifax 

45  00 

29  64 

14  50 

4  47 

Maoy  of  the  towns  in  this  list  do  not  employ  men  at  all. 
Some  of  them  employ  men  in  winter  schools,  but  not  in  sum- 
mer. The  so-called  average  in  some  instances  is  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  single  man.  This  man  may  be  the  principal  of  a 
high  school  or  the  teacher  of  some  small,  ungraded  lower 
school.  Hence  the  striking  variations  in  average  from  $20 
per  month  to  $100.  Some  towns,  like  Ashfield,  Belchertown, 
Bernardston,  Brimfield,  Hadley  and  New  Salem,  return  no 
average  for  men,  although  they  report  high  schools  or  schools 
that  serve  them  as  such  whose  principals  are  paid  from  $60.44 
to  $120  per  month.  The  reasons  for  returning  no  average  are 
to  be  found,  doubtless,  in  the  exceptional  relations  held  by 
such  towns  towards  these  several  schools. 

While  it  is  hard  to  generalize  about  the  salaries  of  the  men 
in  this  table,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  the  salaries  for  the 
women  run  altogether  too  low.  They  might  run  higher  and 
yet    be   too    low.     Good   teachers    cannot    be  hired   for  such 
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sums,  or,  if  secured,  they  cannot  long  be  retained.  The 
domestics  in  our  kitchens  are  better  paid,  for  they  receive 
|3,  $4  or  even  $5  per  week,  in  addition  to  their  board,  to  say 
nothing  of  money-saving  perquisites  frequently  thrown  in. 
These  59  towns  may  do  a  little  foraging  among  themselves  for 
good  teachers,  since  some  of  them  pay  considerably  more  than 
others,  but  there  are  294  towns  in  the  State  from  whose  schools 
they  cannot  hope  to  draw  teachers.  On  the  contrary,  these 
294  towns  can  all  offer  higher  wages  of  varying  degrees  of  en- 
ticement to  teachers  in  the  low-salaried  towns  below.  Promis- 
ing normal  school  graduates  are  out  of  the  question,  except, 
perhaps,  as  they  can  board  or  live  at  home,  thus  eking  out  at 
family  expense  a  salary  the  public  should  pay.  "Home  talent " 
of  an  inexpensive,  untrained,  uncertain  sort  must  be  the  rule. 
If  from  the  lottery  of  such  choosing  fine  teachers  emerge,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  they  are  likely  to  be  found  out  and  cap- 
tured by  ambitious  superintendents  elsewhere  who  are  in 
constant  search  of  just  such  material.  Sometimes  school  com- 
mittees in  their  despair  frankly  take  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  secure  teachers  of  high  capacity  at  the  humble 
salaries  possible.  The  steadier  and  more  permanent  service  of 
faithful,  plodding,  but  less  brilliant  and  attractive  teachers,  they 
say,  is,  on  the  whole,  better  for  their  schools. 

When  the  question  arises  whether  these  towns,  and  many 
others  besides,  are  doing  as  well  as  they  ought  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  a  glance  at  the  percentages  of  valuation  ex- 
pended by  them  upon  their  schools  shows  what  towns  are  taxing 
themselves  heavily  for  their  schools  and  what  lightly.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  valuations  run  high  in  some 
communities  and  low  in  others,  so  that  seeming  differences  of 
burden  do  not  always  indicate  real  differences.  On  the  whole, 
assessments  of  valuation  are  likely  to  be  lower  in  small  places 
that  adhere  to  old-time  simplicity  and  cheapness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  than  in  large  places  whose  civil  adminis- 
tration is  complex  and  expensive. 

Certain  Expenditures  for  State  Reimbursement  of  Teachers' 
Salaries.  — Chapter  408,  Acts  of  1896,  provides  as  follows  :  — 

With  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education  there  may  be 
paid  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  to  any  town  having  a  valua- 
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tion  of  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  dollars  per  week  for  the  actual  time  of  service  of  each 
teacher,  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  said  town  after  special 
examination  as  to  exceptional  ability,  employed  in  the  public  schools 
of  said  town,  which  sum  shall  be  added  to  the  salary  of  such  teacher : 
provided,  that  the  amount  paid  by  the  town  toward  the  salary  of  such 
teacher  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  salary  paid  by  said  town 
to  teachers  in  the  same  grade  of  school  for  the  three  years  next 
preceding,  and  that  by  said  addition  no  teacher  shall  receive  more 
than  ten  dollars  per  week. 

This  act  was  approved  May  16,  1896,  and  became  operative 
June  16,  1896. 

Chapter  498,  Acts  of  1897,  amended  the  foregoing  act  by 
substituting  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  leaving  the  act  in  other 
respects  unchanged.  This  amendment  took  eflfect  upon  its 
passage.  It  became  operative,  therefore,  on  the  date  of  its  ap- 
proval, June  10,  1897. 

The  towns  entitled,  for  the  school  year  of  1897  and  1898,  to 
the  benefits  of  the  law,  as  amended,  are  the  following :  — 

Barnstable  County. — Eastham,  Mashpee,  Truro. 

Berkshire  County. — Alford,  Clarksburg,  Florida,  Hancock,  Mon- 
terey, Mount  Washington,  New  Ashford,  Otis,  Peru,  Richmond, 
Sandisfield,  Savoy,  Tyringham,  Washington, '| Windsor. 

Dukes  County.  —  Chilmark,  Gay  Head,  Gosnold. 

Franklin  County.  —  Hawley,  Heath,  Leverett,  Leyden,  Monroe, 
New  Salem,  Rowe,  Shutesbury,  Warwick,  Wendell. 

Hampden  County. — Holland,  Montgomery,  Tolland,  Wales. 

Hampshire  County.  —  Chesterfield,  Cummington,  Goshen,  Green- 
wich, Middlefield,  Pelham,  Plainfield,  Prescott,  Westhampton,  Worth- 
ington. 

Middlesex  County.  —  Boxborough,  Carlisle,  Dunstable. 

Plymouth  County.  —  Halifax,  Plympton. 

Worcester  County. — Dana,  Oakham,  Paxton,  Phillipston. 

The  foregoing  list  is  determined  by  the  valuations  of  the 
towns  for  May  1,  1897,  as  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  following  table  gives  the  cost  of  executing  the  law  for 
the  school  year  beginning  in  September,  1896,  and  ending  in 
June  or  July,  1897  :  — 
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XXXII.      Table   showing  Expenditures  for  the  Salaries  of  Public 
School  Teachers  in  Small  Towns. 


TOWNS. 

Number  of 
nifferent 
Teachers 
affected. 

To  -what  Date. 

Amount  claimed. 

Boxborough, 

4 

June 

11,  1897, 

$204  00 

Clarksburg, 

5 

June 

25,  1897, 

236  00 

Florida, 

6 

July 

3,  1897, 

212  00 

Goshen, 

3 

July 

2,  1897, 

70  00 

Hawley, 

10 

June 

30,  1897, 

210  00 

Heath, 

4 

June 

30,  1897, 

93  30 

Holland,     . 

1 

June 

25,  1897, 

70  00 

Mashpee,   . 

1 

June 

25,  1897, 

24  00 

Middlefield, 

5 

July 

2,  1897, 

242  00 

Monroe, 

4 

March  12,  1897, 

119  20 

Monterey,  . 

3 

June 

30,  1897, 

144  00 

Montgomery, 

8 

July 

2,  1897, 

144  00 

New  Ashford, 

1 

June 

15, 1897, 

43  74 

Pelharu, 

4 

June 

18,  1897, 

80  00 

Peru,. 

4 

June 

30,  1897, 

198  00 

Plainfield,  . 

8 

July 

2,  1897, 

266  40 

Prescoftt,     . 

11 

July 

2, 1897, 

279  20 

Savoy, 

7 

July 

-,  1897, 

258  00 

Tolland,     . 

5 

July 

2,  1897, 

90  00 

Washington, 

13 

July 

1,  1897, 

338  00 

Wendell,    . 

6 

July 

9,  1897, 

272  00 

Westhampton,   . 

5 

June 

29, 1897, 

280  00 

Windsor,    . 

9 

July 

2, 1897, 

244  00 

Twenty-thn 

36  to\ 

vns,  . 

127 

$4,117  84 
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Comments  on  Table  XXXII.  —  Nine  towns  that  were  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  the  original  act  did  not  do  so,  —  Alford, 
Chilmark,  Gay  Head,  Gosnold,  Mount  Washington,  Otis, 
Rowe,  Shutesbury  and  Tyringham.  Of  these  9  towns,  Gay 
Head  and  Gosnold  are  the  only  ones  whose  salaries  for  teachers 
practically  exclude  them  from  the  benefit  of  the  law.  The 
number  of  towns  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  is  23.  These 
23  towns  require  106  teachers.  They  employed  163  different 
teachers  for  the  year  covered  by  their  last  returns.  The  num- 
ber of  different  teachers  benefited  by  the  act  for  the  school  year 
from  September,  1896,  to  June,  1897,  inclusive,  was  127. 
Reports  that  come  to  the  office  indicate  that  there  is,  in  general, 
an  earnest  desire  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  In  some 
cases  towns  have  been  enabled  to  retain  good  teachers  who 
otherwise  would  have  resigned.  In  other  cases  good  teachers 
have  been  found  to  fill  vacancies.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
teachers  working  for  small  pay  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  an 
increase.  In  a  few  instances  committees  that  think  they  have 
secured  good  teachers  by  taking  advantage  of  the  law  are  prob- 
ably mistaken.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  to  be  a  difierence 
of  opinion  between  such  committees  and  the  agents  of  the 
Board  as  to  the  worth  of  the  teachers  whose  pay  has  been  ad- 
vanced. It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  disagreement  some- 
times occurs.  Agents  are  constantly  visiting  schools.  They 
witness  all  varieties  of  teaching.  Their  standards  of  what  the 
teacher  should  be  are  built  up  from  repeated  observation  of 
good  work  as  well  as  from  prolonged  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  teaching.  Consequently  they  readily  distinguish  the  good 
schools  which  they  visit  from  the  poor.  It  is  no  reflection  on 
members  of  school  committees  to  say  that  they  are  often  un- 
trained to  make  such  distinctions.  If  they  visit  schools  at  all, 
it  is  some  single  school  or  some  small  group  assigned  them. 
If  they  are  fiiithful  in  their  visits,  there  is  still  danger  of  a  cer- 
tain provincialism  and  narrowness  in  their  observation.  What- 
ever judgment  they  may  show  in  the  purely  legislative  or 
business  aspects  of  school  committee  work,  they  may  yet  fail 
to  realize  that  that  teaching  which  satisfies  the  children  or  their 
parents  or  themselves  may,  after  all,  be  of  a  very  inferior  kind. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  authority  given  the 
Board  of  Education   to    approve  certificates  of  expenditures 
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under  the  law  does  not  carry  with  it  implied  power  to  shape 
the  examinations  of  teachers  to  be  benefited  by  it.  The  specific 
granting  of  the  power  of  examination  to  the  school  committee, 
in  the  wording  of  the  law,  seems  to  be  a  full  answer  to  the 
question.  This  examination  may  vary,  therefore,  from  a  con- 
scientious thoroughness  on  the  part  of  some  committees  to  mere 
perfunctoriness  on  the  part  of  others. 

The  amendment  by  the  Legislature  of  1897,  raising  the  limit 
of  valuation  from  $250,000  to  $350,000,  adds  21  larger  towns 
to  the  33  smaller  ones,  previously  eligible,  and  so  will  con- 
siderably increase  the  cost  of  executing  the  law. 

Blank  forms  of  certificates  with  directions  for  filling  them  out 
may  be  obtained  at  the  ofiice  of  the  secretary. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  object  of  the 
State  under  the  law  is  to  co-operate  with  certain  towns  in 
securing  a  higher  order  of  teaching  ability  for  their  public 
schools,  and  in  retaining  such  superior  ability  for  a  longer  time. 
The  benefits  of  the  law  cannot,  therefore,  be  honorably  claimed 
unless  its  spirit  is  faithfully  met. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  towns  that  have  such  an 
officer  can  render  valuable  service  in  securing  the  higher  grade 
of  teachers  desired. 

The  principals  of  the  State  normal  schools  will  gladly  sug- 
gest the  names  of  promising  persons.  Such  suggestions  can  be 
made  with  increasing  confidence  by  the  principals  as  the  prac- 
tice departments  of  their  respective  normal  schools  are  ex- 
tended and  the  fitness  of  normal  school  pupils  to  teach,  as 
shown  by  their  experience  in  such  practice  schools,  is  more 
fully  demonstrated. 

The  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  have  been  re- 
quested to  keep  the  Board  informed  of  the  practical  workings 
of  the  law,  with  special  reference  to  the  question  whether  the 
schools  show  progress  under  its  operation. 

Changes  in  Teachers. — It  is  important  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  measure  of  permanency  in  the  teaching  force.  Fre- 
quent changes  are  injurious  to  the  schools.  They  mean  loss 
in  time,  in  attainments,  in  money.  All  this  is  true,  notwith- 
standing that  some  changes  are  for  the  better,  as  when  in- 
competency is  replaced  by  competency.  The  following  table 
was  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  trend,  if  any 
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existed,   towards   increasing   permanency  of  tenure   or  away 
from  it :  — 


XXXIII.     Table  showing  the  Annual  Changes  in  the  Number  of 
Teachers  employed  for  the  Last  Ten  Years. 


Number 
of  Teachers 
Required. 

Number 
of  Teachers 
Employed. 

Excess. 

Ratio  of  Number  of 
Positions  to  Num- 
ber of  Teachers 
Employed. 

1888,  . 

8,559 

9,897 

1,338 

1  to  1.16 

1889,  . 

8,753 

10,123 

1,370 

Ito  1.16 

1890,  . 

8,935 

10,324 

1,389 

Ito  1.15 

1891,  . 

9,227 

10,646 

1,419 

Ito  1.15 

1892,  . 

9,486 

10,965 

1,479 

Ito  1.16 

1893,  . 

9,751 

11,233 

1,482 

Ito  1.15 

1894,  . 

10,073 

11,714 

1,641 

Ito  1.16 

1895,  . 

10,409 

12,027 

1,618 

Ito  1.16 

1896,  . 

10,682 

12,275 

1,593 

Ito  1.15 

1897,  . 

11,301 

12,843 

1,542 

Ito  1.14 

Increasing  Permanency  of  Tenure.  — In  1881,  when  the  first 
returns  were  made  of  the  number  of  teachers  required  and  the 
number  of  teachers  actually  employed,  the  ratio  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  was  1  to  1.18.  During  the  seventeen  years,  there- 
fore, from  1881  to  1897,  inclusive,  there  has  been  a  slow,  but, 
on  the  whole,  a  steady  and  gratifying  gain  in  permanency  of 
tenure.  Boston  returned,  for  1897,  1,684  positions  and  1,797 
teachers  employed,  the  ratio  being  1  to  1.07.  The  59  towns 
whose  salaries  for  women  are  under  $30  per  month  (see  page 
131)  returned  for  the  same  year  456  positions  and  642  teachers 
employed,  the  ratio  being  1  to  1.41.  This  means  relatively  few 
changes  for  Boston,  relatively  many  for  these  towns.  If  the 
changes  in  Boston  seriously  interrupt  the  work  of  the  schools, 
as  frequently  alleged,  how  much  more  serious  must  be  the  in- 
terruptions in  these  rural  towns. 

Tenure  of  Office  Act.  —  Chapter  313  of  the  Acts  of  1886  pro- 
vides that  the  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  may  elect 
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any  duly  qualified  person  to  serve  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  such  city  or  town  during  the  pleasure  of  such  com- 
mittee :  provided,  such  person  has  served  as  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  year. 

In  response  to  inquiries  whether  the  provisions  of  the  tenure 
of  office  act  were  observed,  135  towns  and  cities  said  "  yes," 
156  "  no,"  and  61  made  no  response.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
question  had  ever  been  asked.  Probably  some  of  these  affirma- 
tive answers  are  perfunctory  and  untrustworthy,  as  when  the 
person  making  out  the  returns  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
various  school  laws  are  observed,  the  tenure  of  office  act  among 
them,  and  so  says  "  yes,"  without  reflecting  that  the  act  is  per- 
missive only,  and  that  he  may  say  "  no  "  without  convicting  the 
town  of  disobedience.  But,  such  errors  of  reply  barred  out,  it 
will  still  doubtless  surprise  people  that  so  many  towns  and 
cities  are  appointing  their  teachers,  after  due  probation,  to 
serve  without  annual  elections  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
school  committee. 


Expenses  of  Text-books  and  Supplies. 

XXXIV.  Table  showing  the  Sum  appropriated  and  the  Bate  per 
Scholar,  for  the  Past  Ten  Years,  for  Books,  Stationery, 
Maps,  Charts,  etc. 


Total  Expense 

Expense 

Total  Expense 

Expense 

YEAR. 

of 

of  Books,  etc., 

YEAR. 

of 

of  Books,  etc.. 

Books,  etc. 

per  Pupil. 

Books,  etc. 

per  Pupil. 

1887-88,    . 

$428,736  05 

|1  49 

1892-93,  . 

$562,228  00 

U  75 

1888-89,     . 

427,155  56 

1  42 

1893-94,  . 

581,684  57 

1  77 

1889-90,     . 

469,924  02 

1  54 

1894-95,  . 

620,779  10 

1  82 

1890-91,     . 

494,545  27 

1  60 

1895-96,  . 

522,652  91 

1  50 

1891-92,     . 

532,530  73 

1  70 

1896-97,  . 

578,146  59 

1  59 

Average  for  10  years. 


fl  62 


Cost  of  Text-boohs  and  Supplies.  —  The  cost  of  text-books 
and  supplies  the  past  year  was  $1.59  per  pupil,  as  against  an 
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average  of  $1.62  for  the  past  ten  years.  Two  years  ago  this 
table  was  freed  from  certain  irrelevant  items  that  had  been 
creeping  into  it  and  swelling  the  apparent  cost  of  text-books 
beyond  the  actual  cost.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  sharp  fall 
in  this  cost.  For  the  past  two  years  a  separate  head  or  class 
has  been  provided  in  the  blank  for  school  returns  for  such  alien 
sundries  as  had  previously  worked  their  way  into  this  table  for 
lack  of  a  better  place,  or  had  been  omitted  altogether.  The 
amount  of  these  sundries  for  1896  was  $247,464.40 ;  for  1897, 
$296,350.78. 

Certain  Avoidable  Difficulties  under  the  Free  Text-hook  Sys- 
tem.—  The  four  chief  adverse  comments  occasionally  made 
about  free  text-books  are  these  :  — 

1.  They  may  become  carriers  of  disease. 

2.  They  may  be  kept  in  use  too  long. 

3.  They  do  not  favor  the  gathering  of  educative  books  in 
the  home. 

4.  Their  proper  care  diverts  the  teacher  unduly  from  his 
main  work. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  first  comment  that  the  danger,  so  far 
as  it  exists,  is  one  common  to  the  use  of  public  library  books, 
public  conveyances,  all  forms  of  money,  —  in  short,  it  is  com- 
mon to  the  use  of  all  means  whatsoever  that  bring  people  within 
range  of  threatening  disease  germs.  The  remedy  lies  in  mak- 
ing safe  the  use  of  these  things,  not  in  abolishing  the  things 
themselves  if  they  are  otherwise  good.  School  books  exposed 
to  contagion  may  easily  be  discovered  if  the  laws  relating  to 
such  matters  are  respected,  and  should  be  sterilized  or  de- 
stroyed. 

As  to  the  second  comment,  there  are  conditions  at  times  to 
justify  it.  It  seems  to  save  money  if  worn-out  books  are  kept 
in  use  a  year  or  two  longer  than  is  agreeable  to  the  aesthetic  or 
the  cleanly  instincts  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Such  saving  is  not 
simply  false  economy ;  it  involves  an  imposition.  A  dirty, 
dilapidated,  exhausted  book  should  be  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion as  promptly  as  a  dirty,  dilapidated,  exhausted  banknote, 
and  for  similar  reasons.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a 
fresh,  attractive  book  is  an  incentive  to  study  not  to  be  despised. 

The  third  comment  would  have  been  a  serious  one  in  the 
days  when  reading  matter  was  scant.     But  books  have  become 
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so  numerous  and  cheap,  libraries  so  accessible,  the  reading 
habit  so  general,  that  it  matters  little  to-day  with  most  families 
whether  they  have  school  books  on  their  shelves  or  not.  Such 
books  are  at  their  best  when  the  children  are  using  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  during  such  use  the  home  has  or  may  have 
access  to  them.  The  access  is  transient,  indeed,  but  it  is  not 
an  unmixed  evil  that  it  is  so.  Of  what  use  is  an  old  school 
book  —  a  geography,  for  instance,  that  omits  half  the  States  of 
the  Union  or  describes  California  as  a  land  of  mists  and  anthro- 
pophagi—  except,  perhaps,  as  a  relic?  Still,  if  a  town  thinks 
it  better,  on  the  whole,  that  text-books  should  go  finally  to  the 
home  rather  than  to  the  paper  mill,  there  is  no  insuperable 
objection  to  such  a  policy. 

In  the  case  of  the  fourth  comment,  it  does  not  seem  business 
like  for  a  high-salaried  instructor  whose  true  field  is  that  of 
general  administration  and  teaching  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
on  text-books,  records  and  allied  work,  when  some  person  at 
one  half  or  one  quarter  of  his  salary  can  do  such  work  to  better 
advantage.  In  certain  large  schools  of  the  State  —  the  English 
high  and  the  Latin  schools  of  Cambridge,  for  instance  — it  has 
been  found  economical  to  employ  a  clerk  for  such  purposes. 

Some  Advantages  of  the  Free  Text-hook  System. — Expe- 
rience has  brought  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  free  text-book 
system  into  well-defined  and  conspicuous  prominence,  as,  for 
instance,  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  removal  of  a  serious  burden  of  expense  from  parents. 

2.  The  ending  of  the  friction  that  so  often  arises  when 
parents  with  old  books  in  possession  are  called  upon  to  buy 
new. 

3.  The  banishing  of  obnoxious  distinctions  between  those 
who  can  and  those  who  can  not  afford  to  buy  their  own  books. 

4.  A  more  generous  and  varied  supply  of  text-books  at 
school,  with  uniformity  wherever  desirable. 

5.  Greater  ease  in  keeping  this  supply  fresh  and  modern. 

6.  Increased  respect  for  books,  as  shown  in  the  care  of  them. 

7.  Great  saving  in  tim«  and  energy,  because  of  having  books 
on  hand,  in  ample  supply,  when  terms  begin  or  new  subjects 
are  taken  up. 

8.  A  larger  and  more  permanent  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools. 
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9.  A  closer  approach  to  the  ideal  of  a  free  public  school 
systeru. 

The  Surprising  Cheapness  of  the  Free  Text-book  System.  — 
It  was  in  1826  that  towns  were  first  required  to  furnish  text^ 
books  free  of  charge  to  pupils  who  could  not  afford  to  buy 
them.  In  1873,  towns  were  first  permitted  by  law  to  adopt 
a  free  text-book  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they 
did  not  generally  avail  themselves  of  this  permission.  In  1884 
the  system  was  made  compulsory.  For  some  years  previous 
to  1884  the  annual  expense  of  furnishing  free  text-books,  chiefly 
to  "indigent"  pupils,  was  very  large,  rising  in  1880,  for 
instance,  to  $291,728.40,  or  $1.11  per  pupil.  The  first  year 
under  the  compulsory  law  was  naturally  an  expensive  year, 
the  cost  per  pupil  being  $2.08  ;  thereafter  the  cost  per  pupil 
fell  off,  the  lowest  point  since  reached  being  $1.42.  In  some 
places  the  compulsory  law  has  at  times  literally  cost  less  per 
pupil  than  the  old  "  indigent  pupil"  system,  the  reduced  cost 
of  books  when  purchased  by  the  municipality  in  large  quantities 
more  than  offsetting  the  increased  number  of  pupils  supplied 
and  the  more  liberal  supplies  furnished. 


Expense  of  conveying  Children, 

XXXV.     Table  showing  the  Amount  expended  for  transporting  Chil- 
dren to  School  for  the  Past  Nine  Years. 


YEAE. 

Percentage 
of  Increase 

Sum  expended. 

YEAR. 

Percentage 
of  Increase. 

Sum  expended. 

1888-89, 

- 

$22,118  38 

1893-94,      . 

.26 

$63,617  68 

1889-90, 

.09 

24,145  12 

1894-95,      . 

.19 

76,608  29 

1890-91, 

.27 

30,648  68 

1895-96,      . 

.16 

91,136  11 

1891-92, 

.26 

38,726  07 

1896-97,      . 

.12 

105,317  13 

1892-93, 

.31 

60,690  41 

Growth  of  the  Policy  of  Consolidating  Certain  Schools.  — 
The  conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from  schools  at  public  expense 
was  authorized  by  chapter  132  of  the  Acts  of  1869.  The  first 
returns  of  expenditures  under  the  law  were  not  made  until 
1888-89.     For  twenty  years  they  were  not  large  enough  to 
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attract  special  notice  as  indicating  a  growing  movement  to  con- 
solidate widely  scattered,  thinly  attended  and  decadent  schools. 
This  movement  has  gathered  surprising  momentum  during  the 
past  few  years,  as  the  table  shows,  since  the  sums  expended 
for  transportation  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  though  not  a  perfect 
measure  of  the  extent  of  the  consolidation  that  has  been  effected. 
For  comments  on  other  evidences  of  the  trend  towards  consoli- 
dation see  page  77,  also  pages  122  and  123. 

Consolidation  of  Schools  One  Sequel  of  the  Old  District  Sys- 
tem. —  The  policy  of  consolidating  schools  to  promote  both 
economy  and  efficiency,  which  Massachusetts  was  the  first  State 
in  the  Union  to  recognize  and  encourage,  is  one  of  the  sequels 
of  the  old  district  system,  adopted  in  1789,  which  so  needlessly 
divided  and  subdivided  the  educational  energ-ies  of  the  town. 
It  was  believed  to  be  a  wise  system  at  the  time  of  its  adoption ; 
certainly  it  respected  the  intense  individualism  of  the  times. 
Its  founders  could  not  have  foreseen  that  enormous  urban  de- 
velopment that  has  since  depleted  so  many  of  our  towns  in 
population  and  wealth, — a  depletion  that  has  practically 
stranded  many  of  their  schools ;  nor  could  they  have  foreseen 
that  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  school  in  deference  to 
modern  demands,  which  of  itself  would  have  overburdened  and 
broken  down  the  district  system,  even  if  decadent  towns  had 
retained  their  old-time  prosperity.  Large  numbers  of  States 
that  followed  the  lead  of  Massachusetts  in  adopting  the  unfor- 
tunate district  system  are  now  consolidating  the  small  and 
feeble  schools  whose  multiplication  that  system  stimulated,. 
It  is  fitting  that  Massachusetts,  having  led  them  into  an  unwise 
policy,  should  now  lead  them  out  of  it. 

Consolidation  of  Schools  in  Other  Countries.  — It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  this  connection  that  other  countries  of  the  world 
have,  like  ourselves,  become  overburdened  with  small  and 
feeble  schools.  With  them  as  with  us  there  has  been  a  marked 
urban  development  at  the  expense,  in  varying  degrees,  of  the 
rural  districts.  From  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction for  Victoria,  one  of  the  Australian  colonies,  for 
1896-97,  the  following  extract  is  taken  :  — 

Under  the  system  of  conveyance  241  schools  have  been  closed  up 
to  the  30th  of  June  last.     There  are  besides  several  instances  where, 
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instead  of  establishing  new  schools,  the  educational  requirements 
have  been  met  by  conveyance.  In  the  case  of  closed  schools  the 
saving,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  conveyance,  amounts  to  about 
£14,170  per  annum. 

The  attendance  of  the  children  whom  this  system  provides  for 
continues  to  be  characterized  by  remarkable  regularity,  and  the  sys- 
tem has  become  so  popular  that  applications  are  constantly  being 
received  to  be  brought  under  its  provisions. 

In  the  compulsory  school  laws  of  Victoria,  which  require 
attendance  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  thirteen,  the  following 
excuses  for  non-attendance  upon  the  public  schools  are  given 
as  reasonable  ones  :  — 


1.  That  a  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner. 

2.  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by 
sickness,  fear  of  infection,  temporary  or  permanent  infirmity  or  any 
unavoidable  cause. 

3.  That  there  is  no  State  school  which  the  child  can  attend  within 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  measured  according  to  the  nearest  road  from 
the  residence  of  such  child ;  excepting  when  the  child  is  more  than 
nine  years  of  age,  then  the  distance  shall  be  within  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  the  residence  of  such  child  measured  as  aforesaid  ;  and 
when  the  child  is  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  then  the  distance 
shall  be  within  three  miles  from  the  residence  of  such  child,  measured 
as  aforesaid. 

4.  That  the  child  has  been  educated  up  to  the  standard. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  third  excuse.  It  is  the  first  instance 
that  has  come  to  the  secretary's  knowledge  of  a  legislative 
determination  of  the  distance  which  a  child  may  be  required  to 
travel  to  attend  a  State  school.  It  must  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  while  Victoria  has  eight  times  the  area  of  Massa- 
chusetts, it  has  less  than  half  the  population.  Moreover,  nearly 
half  of  that  population  is  rural, — a  much  larger  proportion 
than  with  us.  Facts  like  these,  especially  when  the  newness 
of  the  country  is  also  taken  into  account,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  conveyance  problems  are  far  more  serious  in  Victoria 
than  in  Massachusetts.  For  the  secretary's  views  on  con- 
veyance distances  for  Massachusetts,  see  pages  81)  and  90  of 
the  fifty-ninth  report. 
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Expense  of  Supervision. 

XXXVI.     Table  sJioiving  the  Expense  of  Supervision,  both  by  School 
Committees   and   by  Superintendents,  for    Ten    Years 
from  1887. 


Expense  op  Supervision. 

By  School 
Committees. 

By  Superintend- 
ents. 

Total. 

1887,    

$112,926  60 

$96,831  28 

$209,757  88 

1888,    . 

112,772  53 

101,324  90 

214,097  43 

1889-90, 

112,649  15 

114,993  28 

227,642  43 

1890-91, 

110,038  84 

135,124  79 

245,163  63 

1891-92, 

96,491  48 

153,208  48 

249,699  96 

1892-93, 

111,570  23 

173,194  13 

284,764  36 

1893-94, 

113,088  77 

186,856  64 

299,895  41 

1894-95, 

112,701  51 

196,952  48 

309,653  99 

1895-96, 

113,765  40 

202,908  67 

316,674  07 

1896-97, 

118,344  80 

207,745  66 

326,090  46 

Comments  on  Table  XXXVI.  —  The  expense  of  supervision 
is  $9,416.39  larger  than  the  year  before,  $4,579.40  of  this  in- 
crease belonging  to  school  committees  and  $4,836.99  to  super- 
intendents. The  number  of  school  committees  is  constant ; 
the  number  of  superintendents  has  increased  somewhat. 

Women  on  School  Committees.  —  Inquiries  are  frequently 
made  about  the  extent  to  which  women  serve  on  school  com- 
mittees.    The  following  statement  answers  such  inquiries  :  — 


Number  of  committees,     .... 
Committees  composed  of  men  and  women, 
Committees  composed  of  men  only. 

Men  on  committees, 

Women  on  committees,     .... 


Towns. 

Cities. 

321 

32 

140 

19 

181 

13 

1,066 

374 

186 

47 

353 
159 
194 
1,440 
232 
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In  many  communities  objections  are  still  strenuously  urged 
to  women  serving  on  school  boards.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  these  objections  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  half  the 
parents  of  the  children  are  women,  half  the  children  are  girls, 
nine  tenths  of  the  teachers  are  women,  the  co-operation  of  the 
home  with  the  school  must  be  largely  brought  about  through 
women,  women  are  made  expressly  eligible  by  law  both  to 
membership  themselves  on  school  committees  and  to  voting  for 
the  membership  of  others,  practice  is  tending  towards  a  larger 
interest  on  their  part  in  public  affairs,  particularly  in  education, 
and  experience  is  confirming  the  practice.  If  they  are  unbusi- 
ness-like  or  act  on  impulse  or  lack  steadiness  and  poise  or  do 
not  take  broad  views  or  betray  other  unfitness,  so  much  the 
more  reason  for  that  kind  of  experience  whose  efifect  ultimately 
is  to  reduce  such  unfitness.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  men, 
in  spite  of  their  prolonged  experience,  may  fall  below  that  ideal 
fitness  that  should  characterize  a  school  committee  member. 
With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  highly  educated 
women,  with  the  formation  of  strong  women's  clubs  for  educa- 
tional, literary,  philanthropic  and  other  work,  with  the  larger 
life  everywhere  opening  to  women  and  bringing  into  varied  ac- 
tivity her  potential  energy,  it  is  important —  nay,  imperative  — 
that  this  mighty  gathering  force  should  be  utilized  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children.  One  way  to  utilize  it  is  to  give  it  a 
channel  of  expression,  as  has  already  been  authorized,  through 
the  service  of  women  on  school  boards.  Another  is  to  welcome 
the  service  of  women's  clubs  in  that  great  and  interesting  sup- 
plementary field  from  which  school  committees,  with  their  scant 
funds,  are  practically  debarred,  but  in  which  outside  forces,  if 
they  choose  and  are  permitted  to  act,  can  do  splendid  co-opera- 
tive work. 

The  Number  of  Members  on  School  Committees.  — The  statutes 
require  that  the  number  of  members  on  a  school  committee  shall 
be  three,  or  some  number  divisible  by  three.  These  members 
serve  three  years,  and  their  terms  of  service  are  so  arranged 
that  one  third  of  them  retire  each  year.  Inasmuch  as  the 
statutes  provide  that  this  number  may  be  gradually  increased 
or  diminished  to  any  multiple  of  three  deemed  desirable,  it 
follows  that  during  such  a  transition  period  there  may  be  some 
other  number  of  members  than  three  or  a  multiple  thereof. 
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School  committees  in  cities  are  controlled  in  their  number  of 
members  by  special  charter  provisions,  and  so  frequently  depart 
from  the  multiple-of-three  plan. 

The  following  statement  gives  membership  data  for  all  the 
school  committees  of  the  State  :  — 


Committees  numbering  3  members  each, 
Committees  numbering  6  members  each, 
Committees  numbering  9  members  each, 
Committees  numbering  12  members  each, 
Committees  numbering  15  members  each, 
Committees  numbering  18  members  each. 
Committees  numbering  21  members  each. 
Committees  numbering  24  members  each. 
Committees  with  membership  not  in  3's, 

Total,       .        .        . 


244 

53 

24 

2 

1 

3 

2 

24 

353 


Of  the  24  committees  whose  numbers  depart  from  the  general 
statutory  requirement,  16  are  city  committees  to  12  of  which 
the  mayor  belongs  and  to  4  of  which  the  mayor  and  president 
of  the  common  council  belong,  the  remaining  members,  how- 
ever, except  in  two  cities,  conforming  to  the  general  number 
requirement.  The  remaining  8  committees,  5  of  which  have 
5  members  each  and  3  of  which  have  7  members  each,  are 
apparently,  in  most  cases  if  not  in  all,  reducing  their  member- 
ship, but  have  not  completed  the  reduction. 

The  practice  of  the  State  is  clearly  in  favor  of  small  com- 
mittees. Such  changes  in  numbers  as  are  now  going  on  are 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  that  direction.  The  few  very  large 
committees  belong  almost  exclusively  to  cities. 
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Supervision  by  Superintendents  of  Schools  still  Gaining.  — 
Three  years  ago  120  towns  had  no  superintendents  of  schools; 
two  years  ago,  100  towns  ;  a  year  ago,  94  towns.  The  present 
report  reduces  the  number  to  90.  In  these  90  towns  there  are 
817  schools  and  27,208  pupils  of  all  ages.  The  number  of 
schools  not  under  supervision  by  superintendents  is  8.5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number ;  the  number  of  children  not  under 
such  supervision  6.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

Overwhehning  Endorsement  of  Expert  Supervision. — li 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  expert  supervision  has  had  to  tight 
its  way  solely  on  its  merits ;  it  has  gradually  silenced  opposi- 
tion ;  it  has  changed  much  of  this  opposition  to  advocacy ; 
towns  have  rarely  receded  from  it  when  they  have  fairly  tested 
it ;  it  has  been  on  trial  for  fifty  years.  That  the  State  over- 
whelmingly believes  in  the  policy  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
progress  of  our  schools,  as  a  whole,  justifies  this  belief.  School 
committees  can  do  and  are  doing  most  important  supervisory 
work  of  a  legislative  sort,  —  work  that  cannot  be  better  done 
in  any  other  way ;  but  when  it  comes  to  that  wise,  detailed, 
personal,  constant  educational  guidance  which  the  schools  im- 
peratively need  if  they  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  pro- 
moting their  pupils'  welfare,  it  is  no  reflection  upon  school 
committees  to  say  —  indeed,  no  people  say  it  with  greater 
assurance  than  members  of  school  committees  themselves  — 
that  they  are  not  ordinarily  qualified  to  give  such  guidance,  or, 
if  qualified,  they  can  not  ordinarily  spare  the  requisite  time  for 
it.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  262  school  boards  in  Mas- 
sachusetts have  taken  the  cool,  hard-headed,  sensible  business 
view  that  the  schools,  like  any  other  great  business  enterprise, 
need  special  expert  attention.  The  superintendent  may  fail, 
but  the  need  continues.  His  failure  may  be  fatal  to  supervision 
of  the  kind  he  gives,  but  it  argues  nothing  against  the  super- 
vision of  the  kind  that  is  needed.  Where  superintendents  are 
employed,  school  committees  usually,  though  not  always,  serve 
without  pay.  Thus  committee  service  is  more  likely  to  be  of 
that  unselfish,  disinterested  sort  that  appeals  to  and  enlists  the 
best  citizens. 

Supervision^  Universal  and  Compulsory .  —  Massachusetts 
should  hesitate  no  longer  in  extending  a  system  to  the  entire 
State  that  has  proved  so  helpful  for  most  of  the  State.     Uni- 
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versal  supervision  has  been  urged  by  every  secretary  of  the 
Board  from  Horace  Mann  to  the  present.  Most  of  the  sixty- 
one  volumes  of  our  State  educational  reports  have  dwelt  upon 
the  great  importance  of  such  supervision.  Three  fourths  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  —  nay,  nearly  all  of  them  —  have  re- 
quired by  law  universal  supervision,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
a  supervision  policy  that  goes  so  directly  and  forcefully  to  the 
needs  of  small  towns,  and,  therefore,  so  merits  extension  and 
fixity,  as  the  district  supervision  policy  of  Massachusetts.  The 
State  invites  her  towns  by  that  strongest  of  all  invitations  —  an 
ofier  of  generous  money  help  —  to  avail  themselves  of  super- 
vision. Nearly  half  the  towns  not  now  under  supervision 
desire  such  extension.  They  have  voted,  some  of  them  repeat- 
edly, to  join  towns  in  forming  superintendency  districts,  but 
conditions  beyond  their  control  thwart  their  desires.  If  there 
is  opposition  in  the  remaining  towns,  it  is  largely  the  indirect 
opposition  of  indifierence,  though  sometimes  the  direct  opposi- 
tion of  persons  who  either  believe  the  old  way  is  better  or  fear 
the  new  way  will  cost  them  certain  pay  or  emoluments  that 
public  service  now  brings  them.  If,  in  deference  to  the  indi- 
viduality of  towns,  the  State  shrinks  from  changing  the  volun- 
tary system,  then  (1)  it  should  make  it  easier  for  towns  that 
have,  in  the  aggregate,  a  less  number  than  25  schools  to  form 
a  district;  (2)  it  should  authorize  the  union  of  towns  whose 
valuation  exceeds  $2,500,000  with  towns  whose  valuation  falls 
under  that  amount,  with  proportional  State  help  to  the  latter. 
These  two  measures,  with  existing  legislation,  would  help  some 
of  the  small  towns  to  supervision,  but  not  all.  If  the  small 
towns  not  under  supervision  would  sufficiently  realize  that  there 
is  no  better  way  to  insure  the  wise  expenditure  either  of  their 
own  money  or  of  the  State's  money  than  by  employing  expert 
supervision  for  their  schools ;  that  the  State  invites  them  to 
take  advantage  of  its  ofiier  to  aid  them  in  securing  such  super- 
vision ;  and  that  the  State  would  have  still  greater  confidence 
in  its  policy  of  aiding  them  if  they  accepted  such  ofier,  —  they 
would  all,  as  nearly  half  of  them  have  already  done,  indicate 
that  attitude  in  unmistakable  ways,  and  so  remove  the  only  bar 
to  universal  supervision,  —  the  reluctance  of  the  majority  to 
impose,  a  supervision  requirement  upon  a  possibly  unwilling 
minority. 
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Towns  not  under  Supervision  hy  Superintendents.  —  Of  the 
353  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  the  following  90  have  no 
superintendents  of  schools  :  — 


XXXVIII.     Table  of  Toivns  without  Superintendents  of  Sclwols. 


Number  of 

Towns. 

Population. 

Valuation. 

Diiferent 
Pupils, 

Number  of 
Schools. 

Barnstable  County. 

1.  Chatham,     .... 

1,809 

$836,333 

298 

12 

2.  Truro, 

815 

327,605 

187 

6 

Berkshire  County. 

1.  Alford,         .... 

280 

176,887 

42 

2 

2.  Clarksbui'^, 

1,009 

219,581 

242 

5 

3.  Great  Barrington, 

4,794 

3,333,766 

973 

24 

4.  Hancock,     . 

511 

307,422 

108 

6 

5.  Hinsdale,     . 

1,650 

672,413 

339 

11 

6.  Lanesborough,    . 

848 

471,395 

181 

6 

7.  Lee,      . 

4,066 

1,714,989 

643 

14 

8.  Lenox, 

2,872 

3,444,988 

670 

15 

9.  Monterey,    . 

464 

229,699 

107 

6 

10.  Mt.  Washington, 

136 

81,768 

25 

2 

11.  New  Ashford, 

116 

55,605 

22 

1 

12.  Otis,     . 

518 

199,163 

83 

6 

13.  Peru,    . 

305 

116,102 

60 

4 

14.  Sandisfield, . 

802 

376,277 

167 

10 

15.  Savoy, 

504 

154,380 

99 

6 

16.  Tyringham, 

363 

213,715 

58 

5 

17.  Windsor,      . 

556 

183,422 

84 

7 

Bristol  County. 

1.  Berkley,       .... 

956 

385,395 

182 

7 

2.  Freetown, 

1,405 

812,149 

224 

7 

3.  Rehoboth, 

. 

1,810 

717,730 

332 

15 

4.  Seekonk, 

1,465 

916,010 

281 

8  ' 

5.  Somerset, 

• 

1,983 

1,047,339 

388 

10 

Dukes  County. 

1.  Gay  Head,  .... 

169 

24,882 

43 

1 

2.  Gosnold,      .... 

140 

221,251 

15 

1 

Essex  County. 

1.  Amesbury,  .... 

9,986 

5,095,866 

1,293 

30 

2.  Boxford, 

, 

727 

700,465 

114 

6 

3.  Danvers, 

8,181 

4,589,255 

1,588 

29 

4.  Essex, . 

1,587 

959,577 

310 

9 

5.  Hamilton, 

1,356 

1,718,040 

239 

6 

6.  Ii3swich, 

4,720 

2,982,991 

899 

21 

7.  Lynnfield, 

818 

644,534 

146 

4 

8.  Merrimae, 

2,301 

1,315,698 

472 

14 

9.  Middleton, 

838 

553,100 

134 

5 

10.  Newbury, 

1,489 

985,052 

256 

9 

11.  Salisbury,    .... 

1,300 

620,845 

248 

7 
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Number  of 

Towns. 

Population. 

Valuation. 

Diflferent 
Pupils. 

Number  of 
Scliools. 

Ussex  County — Con. 

12.  Topsfield,    .... 

1,033 

$887,350 

155 

3 

13.  Wenham 

886 

703,525 

132 

5 

14.  West  Newbury,  . 

1,643 

866,850 

282 

11 

Franklin  County. 

1.  Ashfield,      .... 

1,013 

510,119- 

183 

10 

2.  Heath,          .... 

476 

153,629 

117 

6 

3.  Leyden,        .... 

363 

299,161 

67 

6 

4.  New  Salem, 

869 

279,927 

154 

10 

6.  Shutesbury, 

444 

161,527 

71 

5 

Hampden  County. 

1.  Holland,      .... 

199 

88,682 

24 

1 

2.  Montgomery, 

275 

138,931 

54 

5 

3.  Russell 

846 

491,234 

160 

7 

4.  Tolland 

309 

141,821 

67 

6 

Hampshire  County. 

1.  Belchertown, 

2,161 

849,190 

531 

20 

2.  Chesterfield, 

589 

280,120 

100 

6 

3.  Cummington, 

750 

285,881 

137 

5 

4.  Enfield,        .        .         .        . 

990 

606,220 

216 

7    . 

5.  Goshen,        .... 

304 

136,157 

67 

3 

6.  Greenwich, .... 

481 

260,094 

87 

3 

7.  Hadley,        .... 

1,704 

955,052 

300 

13 

8.  Huntinffton, 

1,450 

504,080 

335 

10 

9.  Pelhanr;       .... 

486 

171,413 

92 

4 

10.  Plainfield,    .... 

450 

161,401 

99 

6 

11.  Prescott,       .... 

401 

160,231 

74 

5 

12.  Worthington, 

648 

313,228 

173 

8 

Middlesex  County. 

1.  Arlington,    .... 

6,515 

7,851,663 

1,341 

26 

2.  Groton,        .        .        .        . 

2,192 

2,748,261 

439 

14 

3.  Wilmington, 

1,420 

1,026,342 

283 

9 

Nantucket  County. 

1.  Nantucket,  .... 

3,016 

2,975,659 

350 

12 

Norfolk  County. 

1.  Avon, 

1,626 

785,120 

297 

7 

2.  Holbrook,    .... 

2,298 

1,206,710 

548 

12 

3.  Hyde  Park, .... 

11,826 

9,007,095 

2,054 

42 

4.  Medfield,     .... 

1,872 

1,315,127 

314 

8 

6.  Norfolk,      .... 

882 

515,138 

155 

6 

6.  Randolph,    .... 

3,694 

1,883,700 

713 

17 

Plymouth  County. 

1.  Carver,        .... 

1,016 

822,775 

192 

7 

2.  Halifax 

497 

268,071 

84 

3 

3.  Lakeville,    .... 

870 

490,475 

137 

6 
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Number  of 

Towns. 

Population. 

Valuation. 

Different 
Pupils. 

Number  of 
Schools. 

Plymouth  County  —  Con. 

4,  Marion,        .... 

759 

1930,800 

159 

6 

6.  Pembroke,  . 

1,223 

636,570 

210 

8 

6.  Plympton,    . 

549 

315,259 

63 

3 

7.  Rochester,   . 

1,021 

504,169 

174 

6 

8.  Rockland,    . 

5,523 

3,016,270 

1,054 

23 

9.  Wareham,   . 

3,367 

2,073,213 

609 

20 

Worcester  County. 

1.  Ashburnham, 

2,148 

1,071,760 

451 

13 

2.  Auburn, 

1,598 

546.759 

345 

8 

3.  Charlton,     . 

1,877 

907,090 

330 

14 

4.  Dana,  . 

717 

303,209 

106 

6 

5.  Lancaster,   . 

2,180 

3,026,272 

388 

10 

6.  New  Braintree, 

642 

437,135 

96 

6 

7.  Oakham, 

605 

316,437 

121 

6 

8.  Paxton, 

426 

287,623 

76 

2 

9.  Rutland,      . 

978 

523,422 

227 

h 

10.  Sutton, 

3,420 

1,282,431 

689 

15 

Totals  (towns,  9 

0), 

147,076 

$93,886,067 

27,208 

819 

The  Two  Groups  compared.  — The  11  towns  of  the  foregoing 
list  whose  valuation  exceeds  $2,500,000  are  Great  Barrington, 
Lenox,  Amesbury,  Danvers,  Ipswich,  Arlington,  Groton,  Nan- 
tucket, Hyde  Park,  Rockland  and  Lancaster.  They  are 
ineligible  to  State  aid  under  the  district  supervision  law.  The 
remaining  79  towns  are  eligible  to  such  aid. 


Population. 

Valuation. 

Number  of 
Schools. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Eleven  towns, . 
Seventy-nine  towns. 

61,805 
85,270 

148,072,086 
45,813,981 

281 
538 

11,049 
16,159 

Eleven  towns, . 
Seventy-nine  towns. 

41  per  cent. 
69  per  cent. 

51  per  cent. 
49  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
70  per  cent. 

39  per  cent. 
61  per  cent. 

It  appears  from  this  view  that   the  79  towns  of  the   one 
group  have  257  more  schools  and  5,110  more  pupils  than  the 
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11  towns  of  the  other  group,  but  a  valuation  $2,258,105  less 
than  that  of  the  other  group  with  which  to  support  them.  The 
schools  of  the  smaller  group  average  43  pupils  each  ;  those  of 
the  larger,  27  pupils  each.  Were  the  schools  of  the  smaller 
group  as  small  as  those  of  the  larger,  they  would  number  409, 
instead  of  281.  Were  the  schools  of  the  larger  group  as  large 
as  those  of  the  smaller,  they  would  number  352,  instead  of  538. 
The  towns  of  the  smaller  group  would  seem  to  be  better  able 
than  those  of  the  larger  to  employ  superintendents  of  schools. 
A  plan  permitting  towns  above  a  valuation'  of  $2,500,000  to 
unite  with  towns  below  such  valuation  in  employing  a  district 
superintendent,  with  proportional  State  aid  to  the  latter,  would 
undoubtedly  prove  mutually  satisfactory  in  many  cases. 


XXXIX.     Table  of  Towns  and  Cities  employing  Superintendents  of 
ScJiools,  arranged  by  Counties. 


By  Counties. 

Superintendent. 

Address. 

Barnstable. 

1.  Barnstable, 

F.  W.  Kingman, 

Hyannis. 

2.  Boui'ne,  . 

Burt  J.  Tice,      . 

Sandwich. 

3.  Brewster, 

Warren  M.  Button,    . 

Harwich. 

4.  Dennis,   . 

W.  E.  Chaffin,    . 

West  Bennis. 

6.  Eastham, 

Warren  M.  Button,    . 

Harwich. 

6.  Falmouth, 

Asa  0.  Stanger, 

Falmouth. 

7.  Harwich, 

Warren  M.  Button, 

Harwich. 

8.  Mashpee, 

Burt  J.  Tice,      . 

Sandwich. 

9.  Orleans, . 

Warren  M.  Button, 

Harwich. 

10.  Provincetown, 

C.  W.  Fearing,  . 

Provincetown. 

11.  Sandwich, 

Burt  J.  Tice,      . 

Sandwich 

12.  Wellfleet, 

C.  W.  Fearing,  . 

Provincetown. 

13.  Yarmouth, 

W.  E.  Chaffin,    . 

West  Bennis. 

Berkshire. 

1.  Adams,  . 

J.  C.  Gray, 

Adams. 

2.  Becket,   . 

George  L.  Lamphier, 

Becket. 

3.  Cheshire, 

Earl  Ingalls, 

Dalton. 

4.  Dalton,    . 

Earl  Ingalls, 

Balton. 

5.  Egremont, 

C.  E.  Brockway, 

Sheffield. 

6.  Florida,  . 

Elmer  F.  Howard, 

Charlemont. 

7.  New  Marlborough, 

C.  E  Brockway, 

Sheffield. 

8.  North  Adams, 

I.  Freeman  Hall, 

North  Adams. 

9.  Pittsfield, 

Eugene  Bouton, 

Pittsfield. 

10.  Richmond, 

C.  E.  Brockway, 

Sheffield. 

11,  Sheffield, 

C.  E.  Brockway, 

Sheffield. 

12.  Stockbridge,  . 

Alfred  W.  Rogers, 

Stockbridge. 

13.  Washington,  . 

George  L.  Lamphier, 

Becket. 

14.  West  Stockbridge, . 

C.  E.  Brockway, 

Sheffield. 

15.  Williamstown, 

Walter  G.  Mitchell, 

Williamstown. 
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Superintendent. 

Address. 

Bristol. 

1.  Acushnet, 

E.  B.  Gray, 

Fairhaven. 

2.  Attleborough, 

J.  0.  Tiflfany,     . 

Attleborough. 

3.  Dartmouth,     . 

E.  L.  Crocker,    . 

North  Dartmouth, 

4.  Dighton, 

Joseph  E.  Sears, 

Dighton. 

5.  Easton,   . 

E.  B.  Maglathlin, 

North  Easton, 

6.  Fairhaven, 

E.  B.  Gray, 

Fairhaven. 

7.  Fall  River,      . 

William  C.  Bates,      . 

Fall  River. 

8.  Mansfield, 

Edward  P.  Fitts, 

Mansfield 

9.  New  Bedford, 

William  E.  Hatch,     . 

New  Bedford. 

10.  No.  Attleborough, . 

W.  C.  Hobbs,     . 

North  Attleborough. 

11.  Norton,  . 

A.  B.  Cole, 

Plain  ville. 

12.  Raynham, 

George  C  Howard,   . 

Cochesett. 

13.  Swansea, 

E.  M.  Thurston, 

Swansea. 

14.  Taunton, 

C.  F.  Boyden,     . 

Taunton. 

15.  Westport, 

E.  L.  Crocker,    , 

North  Dartmouth. 

Bukes. 

1.  Chilmark, 

C.  A.  Snell, 

Edgartown. 

2.  Cottage  City,  . 

C.  A.  Snell, 

Edgartown. 

3.  Edgartown,    . 

C.  A.  Snell, 

Edgartown. 

4.  Tisbury, 

C.  A.  Snell, 

Edgartown. 

5.  West  Tisbury, 

C.  A.  Snell, 

Edgartown. 

Essex. 

1.  Andover, 

George  E.  Johnson,  . 

Andover. 

2.  Beverly, 

A.  L.  Safford,     . 

Beverly. 

8.  Georgetown,  . 

W.  0.  Cartwright,     . 

Georgetown. 

4.  Gloucester, 

Freeman  Putney, 

Gloucester. 

5.  Groveland, 

W.  0.  Cartwright,     . 

Georgetown. 

6.  Haverhill, 

Roscoe  D.  McKeen,   . 

Haverhill. 

7.  Lawrence, 

John  E.  Burke,  . 

Lawrence. 

8.  Lynn, 

0.  B.  Bruce, 

Lynn. 

9.  Manchester,    . 

George  P.  Armstrong, 

Belmont. 

10.  Marblehead,  .    ■     . 

John  B.  Gifford, 

Peabody. 

11.  Methuen, 

A.  Everett  White, 

Methuen. 

12.  Nahant,  . 

0.  A.  Tuttle, 

Nahant. 

13.  Newburyport, 

W.  P.  Lunt, 

Newburyport. 

14.  North  Andover, 

George  E.  Chickering, 

Lawrence. 

15.  Peabody, 

John  B,  Gifford, 

Peabody. 

16.  Rockport, 

Mary  L.  Lincoln, 

Rockport. 

17.  Rowley, . 

W.  0.  Cartwright,     . 

Georgetown. 

18.  Salem,    . 

John  W.  Perkins, 

Salem. 

19.  Saugus,  . 

C.  E.  Stevens,    . 

Stoneham. 

20.  Swampscott,  . 

Gardner  P.  Balch, 

Swampscott. 

Franklin. 

1.  Bernardston,  . 

J.  E.  Warren,    . 

Northfield. 

2.  Buckland, 

C.  P.  Hall, 

Shelburne  Falls. 

3.  Charlemont,   . 

Elmer  F.  Howard,     . 

Charlemont. 

4.  Colrain,  . 

C.  P.  Hall, 

Shelburne  Falls. 

5.  Conway, 

E.  W.  Goodhue, . 

Williamsburg. 

6.  Deerfield, 

Chester  M.  Barton,    . 

Hatfield. 

7.  Erving,  . 

Lizzie  A.  JNIason, 

Orange. 
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Superintendent. 

Address. 

Franklin  —  Con . 

8.  Gill, 

J.  E  Warren,     . 

Northfield. 

9.  Greenfield, 

D.  P.  Dame, 

Greenfield. 

10.  Hawley, . 

Elmer  F.  Howard,     . 

Charlemont. 

11.  Leverett, 

Chester  M.  Barton,    . 

Hatfield. 

12.  Monroe, . 

Elmer  F.  Howard, 

Charlemont. 

13.  Montague, 

Alfred  Turner,  . 

Montague. 

14.  Northtield, 

J.  E.  Warren,     . 

Northfield, 

15.  Orange,  . 

Lizzie  A.  Mason, 

Orange. 

16.  Rowe,     . 

Elmer  F.  Howard,     . 

Charlemont. 

17.  Shelburne, 

C.  P.  Hall, 

Shelburne  Falls. 

18.  Sunderland, 

E.  W.  Goodhue, . 

Williamsburg. 

19.  Warwick, 

J.  E.  Warren,     . 

Northfield. 

20.  Wendell, 

Lizzie  A.  Mason, 

Orange. 

21.  Whately, 

E.W.Goodhue,. 

Williamsburg. 

Hampden. 

1.  Agawam, 

A.  E.  Richardson, 

Feeding  Hills. 

2.  Blandford,      . 

Belle  Tiffany,     . 

Russell. 

3.  Brimfield, 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Jackson, 

Monson. 

4.  Chester, . 

George  L.  Lamphier, 

Beeket. 

5.  Chicopee, 

C.  A.  Brodeur,   . 

Chicopee. 

6.  East  Longmeadow, 

Mary  L.  Poland, 

Wilbraham. 

7.  Granville, 

A.  E.  Richardson, 

Feeding  Hills. 

8.  Hampden, 

Mary  L.  Poland, 

Wilbraham. 

9.  Holyoke, 

Preston  W.  Search,    . 

Holyoke. 

10.  Longmeadow, 

Mary  L.  Poland, 

Wilbraham. 

11.  Ludlow, . 

Mary  L.  Poland, 

Wilbraham. 

12.  Monson,. 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Jackson, 

Monson. 

13.  Palmer,  . 

A.  C.  Thompson, 

Palmer. 

14.  Southwick, 

A.  E.  Richardson, 

Feeding  Hills. 

16.  Sjaringfield,    . 

Thomas  M.  Balliet,    . 

Springfield. 

16.  Wales,    .        . 

Albert  Robinson, 

Warren. 

17.  Westfield,       . 

G.  H.  Danforth, 

Westfield. 

18.  West  Springfield,  . 

Ulysses  G  Wheeler, . 

West  Springfield, 

19.  Wilbraham,    . 

Mary  L.  Poland, 

Wilbraham. 

Hampshire. 

1.  Amherst, 

William  D.  Parkinson, 

Amherst. 

2.  EasthamjJton, 

W.  D.  Miller,     . 

Easthampton. 

3.  Granby,  . 

E.  H.  McLachlin, 

South  Hadley  Falls. 

4.  Hatfield, 

Chester  M.  Barton,    . 

Hatfield, 

6.  Middlefield,    . 

George  L.  Lamphier, 

Beeket. 

6.  Northampton, 

Alvin  F.  Pease,  . 

Northampton. 

7.  South  Hadley, 

E.  H.  McLachlin, 

South  Hadley  Falls. 

8.  Southampton, 

W.  D.  Miller,     . 

Easthampton. 

9.  Ware,      . 

S.  W.  Hallett,     . 

Ware. 

10.  Westhampton, 

W.  D.  Miller,     . 

Easthampton. 

11.  Williamsburg, 

E.  W.  Goodhue, 

Williamsburg. 

Middlesex. 

1.  Acton,     . 

Edward  Dixon,  . 

West  Brookfield. 

2.  Ashby,    , 

Justus  Dartt, 

Townsend. 

3.  Ashland, 

Alvan  R.  Lewis, 

Hopkinton. 
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Superintendent. 


Middlesex  —  Con . 

4.  Ayer, 

5.  Bedford, 

6.  Belmont, 

7.  Bill  erica, 

8.  Boxborough, 

9.  Burlington, 

10.  Cambridge, 
Cambridge, 

11.  Carlisle, . 

12.  Chelmsford, 

13.  Concord, 

14.  Dracut,  . 

15.  Dunstable, 

16.  Everett,  . 

17.  Framingham, 

18.  Holliston, 

19.  Hopkinton, 

20.  Hudson,. 

21.  Lexington, 

22.  Lincoln, . 

23.  Littleton, 

24.  Lowell,  . 

25.  Maiden,  . 

26.  Marlborough, 

27.  Maynard, 

28.  Medford, 

29.  Melrose, 

30.  Natick,   . 

31.  Newton, 

32.  North  Readint 

33.  Pepperell, 

34.  Reading, 

35.  Sherborn, 

36.  Shirley,  . 
87.  Somerville, 

38.  Stoneham, 

39.  Stow,      . 

40.  Sudbury, 

41.  Tewksbury, 

42.  Townsend, 

43.  Tyngs borough, 

44.  Wakefield, 

45.  Waltham, 

46.  Watertown, 

47.  Wayland, 

48.  Westford, 

49.  Weston, . 

50.  Winchester, 

51.  Woburn, 

Norfolk. 

1.  Bellingham, 

2.  Braintree, 


Edmund  P.  Barker,  . 
L.  T.  McKenney, 
George  P.  Armstrong, 
L.  T.  McKenney, 
Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Littlefield 
L.  T.  McKenney, 
Francis  Cogswell, 
Mary  A.  Lewis,  Ass't, 
George  H.  Knowlton, 
George  H.  Knowlton, 
William  L.  Eaton, 
Junius  C.  Knowlton, 
George  H.  Knowlton, 
Randall  J.  Condon,    . 
S.  F.  Blodgett,  . 
Fred  C.  Tenney, 
Alvan  R.  Lewis, 
W.  P.  Kelly,       . 
J.  I.  Buck, . 
L.  T.  McKenney, 
Edmund  P.  Barker,   . 

A.  K.  Whitcomb, 
George  E.  Gay, . 
J.  A.  Pitman, 
Elmer  L.  Sawyer, 
C.  H.  Morss, 

B.  F.  Robinson, . 
Frank  E.  Pai'lin, 
George  I.  Aldrich, 
Junius  C.  Knowlton, 
Alfred  O.  Tower,       . 
Charles  E.  Hussey,    . 
Fred  C.  Tenney, 
Charles  L.  Clay, 
Gordon  A.  Southworth, 

C.  E.  Stevens,    . 

J.  Sidney  Moulton,    . 
Harrison  G  Fay, 
Junius  C.  Knowlton, 
Justus  Dartt, 
Junius  C.  Knowlton, 
Charles  E.  Hussey,    . 
Henry  G.  Whittemore, 
C.  S.  Ham, 
Fairfield  Whitney,     . 
Edmund  P.  Barker,   . 
Charles  M.  Eaton,     . 
H.  M.  Walradt, 
Thomas  Emerson, 


Elmer  E.  Sherman,    . 
Irving  W.  Home, 


Ayer. 

Bedford. 

Belmont. 

Bedford. 

Boxborough. 

Bedford. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Chelmsford. 

Chelmsford. 

Concord. 

Wamesit. 

Chelmsford. 

Everett. 

South  Framingham. 

Holliston. 

Hopkinton. 

Hudson. 

Lexington. 

Bedford. 

Ayer. 

Lowell. 

Maiden. 

Marlborough. 

Maynard. 

Medford. 

Melrose. 

Natick. 

Newtonville. 

Wamesit. 

Pepperell. 

Wakefield. 

Holliston. 

Harvard. 

Somerville. 

Stoneham. 

Stow. 

Sudbury. 

Wamesit, 

Townsend. 

Wamesit. 

Wakefield. 

Waltham. 

Watertown. 

Oakdale. 

Ayer. 

Weston. 

Needham. 

Woburn. 


Hopedale. 
Braintree. 
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Superintendent. 

Address. 

Norfolk —  Con. 

3.  Brookline, 

Samuel  T.  Button,     . 

Brookline. 

4.  Canton,  . 

J.  S.  Perkins, 

Canton. 

6.  Cohasset, 

Elmer  L.  Curtiss, 

Hingham. 

6.  Dedham, 

Roderick  W.  Hine,    . 

Dedham. 

7.  Dover,    . 

Frank  Smith,     . 

Dover. 

8.  Foxborough, 

Jeflferson  R.  Potter,  . 

Walpole. 

9.  Franklin, 

E.  D.  Daniels,    . 

Franklin. 

10.  Medway, 

Fred  C.  Tenney, 

Holliston. 

11.  Millis,     . 

D.  H.  Whipple, 

Millis. 

12.  Milton,    . 

Myron  W.  Richai'dson, 

Milton. 

13.  Needham, 

H.  M.  Walradt, . 

Needham. 

14.  Norwood, 

H.  Allen  Halstead,    . 

Norwood. 

15.  Quincy,  . 

H.  W.  Lull, 

Quincy. 

16.  Sharon,  . 

Edward  P.  Fitts, 

Mansfield. 

17.  Stoughton, 

Edward  P.  Fitts, 

Mansfield. 

18.  Walpole, 

Jeflferson  R.  Potter,   . 

Walpole. 

19.  Wellesley, 

Marshall  L.  Perrin,   . 

Wellesley. 

20.  Weymouth, 

I.  M.  Norcross,  . 

Weymouth. 

21.  Wrentham, 

A.  B.  Cole, 

Plainville. 

Plymouth. 

1.  Abington, 

W.  H.  Sanderson, 

Bridgewater. 

2.  Bridgewater, . 

W.  H.  Sanderson, 

Bridgewater. 

3.  Brockton, 

B.  B.  Russell,     . 

Brockton. 

Brockton, 

Etta  A.  Blaisdell,  Ass't,     . 

Brockton. 

4.  Duxbury, 

E.  L.  Willard,    . 

Marshfield  Hills. 

6.  East  Bridgewater, 

George  C.  Howard,   . 

Cochesett. 

6.  Hanover, 

A.  J.  Curtis, 

Hanover. 

7.  Hanson, . 

A.  J.  Curtis, 

Hanover. 

8.  Hingham, 

Elmer  L.  Curtiss, 

Hingham. 

9.  Hull,       . 

Elmer  L.  Curtiss, 

Hingham. 

10.  Kingston, 

Helen  Holmes,  . 

Kingston. 

11.  Marshfield,     . 

E.L.  Willard,    . 

Marshfield  Hills. 

12.  Mattapoisett,  . 

E.  B.  Gray, 

Fairhaven. 

13.  Middleborough, 

Asher  J.  Jacoby, 

Middleborough. 

14.  Norwell, 

A.  J.  Curtis, 

Hanover. 

16.  Plymouth,       . 

F.  J.  Heavens,    . 

Plymouth. 

16.  Scituate, 

E.  L.  Willard,    . 

Marshfield  Hills. 

17.  West  Bridgewater, 

George  C.  Howard,   . 

Cochesett. 

18.  Whitman, 

F.  H.  Nickerson, 

Whitman. 

Suffolk. 

1.  Boston,   . 

Edwin  P.  Seaver, 

Boston. 

Boston,  . 

Ellis  Peterson,  Supervisor, 

Boston. 

Boston,   . 

Robert  C.  Metcalf,      "       . 

Boston. 

Boston,   . 

George  H.  Conley,     " 

Boston. 

Boston,   . 

George  H.  Martin,     " 

Boston. 

Boston,   . 

Walter  S.  Parker,      "       . 

Boston. 

Boston,   . 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold, " 

Boston. 

2.  Chelsea, . 

W.H.  Small,      . 

Chelsea. 

3.  Revere,  . 

Frank  J.  Peaslee, 

Revere. 

4.  Winthrop, 

F.  A.  Douglas,   . 

Winthrop. 
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By  Counties. 

Superintendent. 

Address. 

Worcester. 

1.  Athol,     . 

W.  S.  Ward,       . 

Athol. 

2.  Barre,     . 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman, 

Barre. 

3.  Berlin,    . 

Nelson  G.  Howard,    . 

Northborough. 

4.  Blackstone,     . 

Josiah  B.  Davis, 

Millville. 

5.  Bolton,   . 

Charles  L.  Clay, 

Harvard. 

6.  Boylston, 

Charles  L.  Clay, 

Harvard. 

7.  Brookfield,     . 

W.  A.  Hoyt,        . 

North  Bi'ookfield. 

8.  Clinton,  . 

Charles  L.  Hunt, 

Clinton. 

9.  Douglas, 

W.  W.  Brown,  . 

Douglas. 

10.  Dudley,  . 

C.  S.  Lyman, 

Oxford. 

11.  Fitchburg,      . 

Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  . 

Fitchburg. 

12.  Gardner, 

Louis  P.  Nash,  . 

Gardner. 

13.  Grafton, 

Stanley  H.  Holmes,  . 

Grafton. 

14.  Hardwick, 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman, 

Barre. 

16.  Harvard, 

Charles  L.  Clay, 

Harvard. 

16.  Holden,  . 

Etta  L.  Chapman, 

Leicester. 

17.  Hopedale, 

Elmer  E.  Sherman,   . 

Hopedale. 

18.  Hubbai'dston, 

C.  E.  Putney,     . 

Baldwin  ville. 

19.  Leicester, 

Etta  L.  Chairman, 

Leicester. 

20.  Leominster,    . 

Thomas  E.  Thompson,     . 

Leominster. 

21.  Lunenburg,    . 

D.  B.  Locke,      . 

Lunenburg. 

22.  Mendon, 

Elmer  E.  Sherman,  . 

Hopedale. 

23.  Milford,. 

C.  W.  Haley,      . 

Milford. 

24.  Millbury, 

C.  S.  Lyman,      . 

Oxford. 

25.  North  Brookfield,  . 

W.  A.  Hoyt,       . 

North  Bi'ookfield. 

26.  Northborough, 

Nelson  G.  Howard,    . 

Northborough. 

27.  Northbridge,  . 

S.  A.  Melcher,    . 

Whitinsville. 

28.  Oxford,  . 

C.  S.  Lyman, 

Oxford. 

29.  Petersham,     . 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman, 

Barre. 

30.  Phillipston,     . 

C.  E.  Putney,     . 

Baldwinville. 

31.  Princeton,  .     . 

George  R.  Pinkham, . 

Princeton. 

32.  Royalston, 

C.E.  Putney,     . 

Baldwinville. 

33.  Shrewsbury,  . 

Nelson  G.  Howard,    . 

Northborough. 

34.  Southborough, 

Nelson  G.  Howard,    . 

Northborough. 

35.  Southbridge,  . 

J.  T.  Clarke,      . 

Southbridge. 

36.  Spencer, 

W.  C.  Fickett,    . 

Spencer. 

37.  Sterling, 

George  R.  Pinkham, . 

Princeton. 

38.  Sturbridge,     . 

Edward  Dixon,  . 

West  Brookfield. 

39.  Templeton,     . 

C.  E.  Putney,      . 

Baldwinville. 

40.  Upton,    . 

Stanley  H.  Holmes,  . 

Grafton. 

41.  Uxbridge, 

Charles  H.  Bates, 

Uxbridge. 

42.  Warren, . 

Albert  Robinson, 

Warren, 

43.  Webster, 

A.  H.  Morse, 

Webster. 

44.  West  Boylston, 

Fairfield  Whitney,     . 

Oakdale. 

45.  West  Brookfield,    . 

Edward  Dixon, . 

West  Brookfield. 

46.  Westborough, 

H.  C.  Waldron,  . 

Westborough. 

47.  Westminster, . 

George  R.  Pinkham, . 

Princeton. 

48.  Winchendon,  . 

D.  B.  Locke, 

Winchendon. 

49.  Worcester, 

C.  F.  Carroll,     . 

Worcester. 

Worcester, 

Besse  E.  Howes,  Ass't, 

Woi-cester. 
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Superintendent 


Salary. 


Address. 


Superintendency. 


Aldrlch,  George  I., 
Armstrong,  George  P., 
Arnold,  Sarah  L.,  . 
Balch,  Gardner  P.,i 
Balliet,  Thomas  M., 
Barker,  Edmund  P., 
Barton,  Chester  M., 
Bates,  Charles  H.,1 
Bates,  William  C, 
Blaisdell,  Miss  Etta  A.,  Ass't 
Blodgett,  8.  F., 
Bouton,  Eugene,     . 
Bowman,  Mortimer  H., 
Boyden,  C.F., 
Brockway,  Clarence  E., 


Brodeur,  C.  A., 
Brown,  W.  W.,^     . 
Bruce,  O.  B.,  . 
Buck,  J.  I.,i    . 
Burke,  John  E.,      . 
Carroll,  C.  F., 
Cartwright,  W.  O., 
Chapman,  Miss  Etta  L., 
Chaffln,  W.  E., 
Chickering,  George  B. 
Clarke,  J.  T.,  . 
Clay,  Charles  L.,    . 
Cogswell,  Francis, 
Cole,  A.  B,,     . 
Condon,  Randall  J., 
Conley,  George  H., 
Crocker,  E.  L., 
Curtis,  A.  J.,  . 
Curtiss,  Elmer  L.,  . 


$3,800 
1,400 
3,780 
1,800 
4,000 
1,600 
1,500 
1,800 
3,300 
1,000 
1,500 
2,200 
1,500 
2,150 
1,500 

1,800 
100 
2,750 
1,800 
3,000 
3,750 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
550 
1,400 
1,500 
3,000 
1,500 
1,800 
3,780 
1,500 
1,500 
2,100 


Newtonville, 
Belmont, 
Boston, 
Swampscott, 
Springfield, 
Ayer,    . 
Hatfield, 
Uxbridge,    . 
Fall  River,  . 
Brockton,     . 
South  Framingham, 
Pittsfleld,     . 
Barre,  . 
Taunton, 
Sheflield,      . 

Chicopee,     . 

Douglas, 

Lynn,   . 

Lexington,  . 

Lawrence,   . 

Worcester,  . 

Georgetown, 

Leicester,     . 

West  Dennis, 

Lawrence,   . 

Southbridge, 

Harvard, 

Cambridge,  . 

Plainville,     . 

Everett, 

Boston, 

North  Dartmouth 

Hanover, 

Hingham,     . 


Newton. 

Belmont,  Manchester. 

Boston. 

Swampscott. 

Springfield. 

Ayer,  Littleton,  Westford. 

Deerfleld,  Hatfield,  Leverett. 

Uxbridge. 

Fall  River. 

Brockton. 

Framingham. 

Pittsfield, 

Barre,  Hardwick,  Petersham. 

Taunton. 

Egremont,  New  Marlborough, 
Richmond,  Sheffield,  West 
Stockbridge. 

Chicopee. 

Douglas. 

Lynn. 

Lexington. 

Lawrence. 

Worcester. 

Georgetown,  Groveland,  Row- 
ley. 
Holden,  Leicester. 

Dennis,  Yarmouth. 

North  Andover. 

Southbridge. 

Bolton,     Boylston,     Harvard, 

Shirley. 
Cambridge. 

Norton,  Wrentham. 

Everett. 

Boston. 

Dartmouth,  Westport. 

Hanover,  Hanson,  Norwell. 

Cohasset,  Hingham,  Hull. 


1  Unites  teaching  with  supervising. 

2  Belongs  to  the  school  committee,  or  unites  with  supervising  some  other  business  or  pro- 
fession than  teaching. 
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Superintendent 

Salary. 

Address. 

Superintendency. 

Dame,  D.  P.,  . 

$1,750 

Greenfield,  . 

Greenfield. 

Danforth,  G.  H.,     . 

2,200 

Westfield,    . 

Westfield. 

Daniels,  E.  D.,i 

1,800 

Franklin,      . 

Franklin. 

Dartt,  Justus, 

1,500 

Townsend,  . 

Ashby,  Townsend. 

Davis,  Joslah  B.,    . 

888.89 

Millville,      . 

Blackstone. 

Dixon,  Edward, 
Douglas,  Frank  A.,i 

1,550 

1,500 

West  Brookfield, 
Winthrop,    . 

Acton,  Sturbridge,West  Brook- 
field. 
Winthrop. 

Dutton,  Samuel  T., 

4,000 

Brookline,   . 

Brookline. 

Dutton,  "Warren  M., 
Eaton,  Charles  M.,i 

1,500 
1,400 

Harwich,      . 
Weston, 

Brewster,  Eastham,  Harwich, 

Orleans. 
Weston. 

Eaton,  William  L.,i 

2,400 

Concord, 

Concord. 

Edgerly,  Joseph  G., 

2,700 

Fitchburg,   . 

Fitchburg. 

Emerson,  Thomas, 

2,000 

Woburn, 

Woburn. 

Fay,  Harrison  G.,i 

1,000 

Sudbury, 

Sudbury. 

Fearing,  Clarence  W.,  . 

1,500 

Provincetown,     . 

Provincetown,  Wellfleet. 

Fickett,  W.  C, 

1,300 

Spencer, 

Spencer. 

Fitts,  Edward  P.,  . 

1,650 

Mansfield,    . 

Mansfield,  Sharon,  Stoughton. 

Gay,  George  B  ,     . 

2,500 

Maiden, 

Maiden. 

Gray,  E.  B.,    . 
Gray,  J.  C,     . 

1,500 
2,000 

Fairhaven,   . 
Adams, 

Acushnet,    Fairhaven,    Matta- 

poisett. 
Adams. 

Gifford,  John  B.,    . 

2,000 

Peabody, 

Marblehead,  Peabody. 

Goodhue,  E.  W.,    . 
Haley,  Charles  W,, 

1,500 
1,600 

Williamsburg,     . 
Milford, 

Conway,  Sunderland,  Whately, 

Williamsburg. 
Milford. 

Hall,  C.  P.,      . 

1,500 

Shelburne  Falls, 

Buckland,  Colrain,  Shelburne. 

Hall,  I.  Freeman,    . 

2,500 

North  Adams,     . 

North  Adams. 

Hallett,  8.  W.,^       . 

1,800 

Ware,   .... 

Ware. 

Halstead,  H.  Allen.i 

1,300 

Norwood,     . 

Norwood. 

Ham,  C.  8.,i    . 

1,900 

Watertown, 

Watertown. 

Hatch,  William  B.. 

3,000 

New  Bedford,      . 

New  Bedford. 

Heavens,  F.  J., 

2,000 

Plymouth,    . 

Plymouth. 

Hine,  Roderick  W., 

2,000 

Dedham, 

Dedham. 

Hobbs,  W.  C, 

1,500 

North  Attleborough,  . 

North  Attleborough.  * 

Holmes,  Miss  Helen," 

250 

Kingston,     . 

Kingston. 

Holmes,  Stanley  H., 

1,750 

Grafton, 

Grafton,  Upton. 

Home,  Irving  W.,  . 

1,316.67 

Braintree,     . 

Braintree. 

Howard,  Elmer  F., 

1,500 

Charlemont, 

Charlemont,   Florida,  Hawley, 
Munroe,  Rowe. 

See  footnotes  on  page  162. 
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SUPEBINTENDBNT . 

Salary. 

Address. 

Superintendency. 

Howard,  George  C, 
Howard,  Nelson  &., 
Howes,  Miss  Basse  E.,  Ass't, 

$1,500 
1,500 

1,800 

Cochesett,    . 
Northborough,     . 
Worcester,  . 

East  Bridgewater,  Raynham, 
West  Bridgewater. 

Berlin,  Northborough,  Shrews- 
bury, Southborough. 

Worcester. 

Hoyt,  W.  A 

1,500 

North  Brookfleld, 

Brookfleld,  North  Brookfleld. 

Hunt,  Charles  L.,   . 

1,800 

Clinton, 

Clinton. 

Hussey,  Charles  E., 

2,500 

Wakefield,  . 

Reading,  Wakefleld. 

Ingalls,  Earl 

1,500 

Dalton, 

Cheshire,  Dalton. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Clara  A., 

1,500 

Monson, 

Brimfield,  Monson. 

Jacoby,  Asher  J 

1,700 

Middleborough,  . 

Middleborough. 

Johnson,  George  B., 

1,300 

Andover, 

Andover. 

Kelly,  W.  P 

1,500 

Hudson, 

Hudson. 

Kingman,  F.  W 

1,500 

Hyannis, 

Barnstable. 

Knowlton,  George  H.,   . 

1,500 

Chelmsford, 

Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Dunsta- 
ble. 

Dracut,  North  Reading, 
Tewksbury,  Tyngsborough. 

Becket,  Chester,  Mlddlefield, 
Washington. 

Ashland,  Hopkinton. 

Knowlton,  Junius  C,     . 
Lamphi6r,  George  L.,    . 
Lewis,  Alvan  R 

1,650 
1,500 
1,500 

Wamesit,     . 
Becket, 
Hopkinton,  . 

Lewis,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Ass't, 

1,000 

Cambridge, . 

Cambridge. 

Lincoln,  Miss  Mary  L.,  . 

600 

Rockport,    . 

Rockport. 

Littlefield,  Mrs.  Jennie  A.,    . 

35 

Boxborough, 

Boxborough. 

Locke,  D.  B 

1,600 

Winchendon, 

Lunenburg,  Winchendon. 

Lull,H.  W.,    .        .        .        . 

2,400 

Quincy, 

Quincy. 

Lunt,  W.  P 

1,200 

Newburyport, 

Newburyport. 

Lyman,  Cassius  8., 

1,600 

Oxford, 

Dudley,  Millbury,  Oxford. 

Maglathlin,  Edward  B., 

1,500 

North  Easton,     . 

Easton. 

Martin,  George  H., 

3,780 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Mason,  Miss  Lizzie  A., . 

1,500 

Orange, 

Erving,  Orange,  Wendell. 

McKeen,  Roscoe  D., 

2,000 

Haverhill,    . 

Haverhill. 

McKenney,  L.  T 

McLachlin,  E.  H 

1,750 
1,500 

Bedford, 

South  Hadley  Falls,   . 

Bedford,  Billerica,  Burlington, 

Lincoln. 
Granby,  South  Hadley. 

Melcher,  S.  A.,1      . 

2,000 

Whitinsville, 

Northbridge. 

Metcalf,  Robert  C, 

3,780 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Miller,  W.  D 

Mitchell,  Walter  G., 

1,600 
1,200 

Easthampton, 
Williamstown,    . 

Easthampton,      Southamuton, 

Westhampton. 
Williamstown. 

Morse,  A.  H.,i 

1,600 

Webster,      . 

Webster. 

Morss,  C.  H 

2,300 

Medford, 

Medford. 

Moulton,  J.  Sidney,^ 

100 

Stow 

Stow. 

Nash,  Louis  P., 

2,500 

Gardner, 

Gardner. 

1,  2  See  footnotes  on  page  162. 
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Address. 

Superintendency. 

Nickerson,  F.  H.,i  . 

$1,800 

Whitman,    . 

Whitman. 

Norcross,  I.  M 

1,800 

Weymouth  Centre,     . 

Weymouth. 

Parkinson,  William  D., 

1,500 

Amherst,      . 

Amherst. 

Parlin,  Frank  E.,'  . 

1,500 

Natick, 

Natick. 

Parker,  Walter  8., 

3,780 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Pease,  Alvin  F.,      . 

1,800 

Northampton,     . 

Northampton. 

Peaslee,  Frank  J.,  . 

1,800 

Revere, 

Revere. 

Perkins,  J.  S 

1,800 

Canton, 

Canton. 

Perkins,  John  W 

2,500 

Salem, .... 

Salem. 

Perrin,  Marshall  L.,i 

1,300 

Wellesley,   . 

Wellesley. 

Peterson,  Ellis, 

3,780 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Pinkham,  George  R.,     . 
Pitman,  J.  A., 

1,500 
2,000 

Princeton,    . 
Marlborough, 

Princeton,  Sterling,  Westmin- 

ster. 
Marlborough. 

Poland,  Mary  L 

Potter,  Jefferson  R., 

1,500 
1,500 

Wilbraham, 
Walpole, 

East  Longmeadow,  Hampden, 
Longmeadow,  Ludlow,  Wil- 
braham. 

Foxborough,  Walpole. 

Putney,  Freeman,  . 

2,300 

Gloucester, . 

Gloucester, 

Putney,  C.  E 

Richardson,  A.  E., 
Richardson,  Myron  W., 

1,500 
1,500 
2,500 

Baldwinville, 
Feeding  Hills,     . 
Milton, 

Hubbardston,  Phillipston, 
Royalston,  Templeton. 

Agawam,  Granville,  South- 
wick. 

Milton, 

Robinson,  Albert,  . 

1,600 

Warren, 

Warren,  Wales, 

Robinson,  B.  F.,     . 

2,000 

Melrose, 

Melrose, 

Rogers,  Alfred  W.,* 

500 

Stockbridge, 

Stockbridge, 

Rnssoll,  B.  B.,        .        .        , 

2,700 

Brockton,    . 

Brockton. 

Safford,  A.  L 

1,800 

Beverly, 

Beverly. 

Sanderson,  W.  H., 

2,000 

Bridgewater, 

Abington,  Bridgewater. 

Sawyer,  Elmer  L.,i 

1,100 

Maynard,     . 

Maynard. 

Search,  Preston  W., 

2,800 

Holyoke,      . 

Holyoke. 

Sears,  Joseph  E.,2  . 

200 

Dighton, 

Dighton. 

Seaver,  Edwin  P 

4,200 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Sherman,  Elmer  E., 

1,500 

Hopedale,    . 

Bellingham,    Hopedale,    Men- 
don. 

Chelsea, 

Small,  W.  H.,         ... 

2,400 

Chelsea, 

Smith,  Frank,2 

75 

Dover 

Dover. 

Snell,  Clifton  A.,    . 
Southworth,  Gordon  A., 

1,500 
2,800 

Edgartown, 
Somerville,  . 

Chilmark,  Cottage  City,  Edgar- 
town, Tisbury, West  Tisbury. 
Somerville. 

Stanger,  Asa  0.,     . 

1,400 

Falmouth,    . 

Falmouth. 

Stevens,  C.  E 

2,000 

Stoneham,    . 

Saugus,  Stoneham. 

Tenney,  Fred  C,    . 

1,750 

Holliston,    . 

Holliston,  Medway,  Sherborn, 

1,  -  See  footnotes  on  page  162, 
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SUPERINTENDBNT 


Salary. 


Address. 


Superintendency. 


Thompson,  A.  C,  . 
Thompson,  Thomas  E., 
Thurston,  E.  M.,2   . 
Tice,  Burt  J.,  . 
Tiffany,  Miss  Belle,^ 
Tiffany,  J.  O., 
Tower,  Alfred  0.,i 
Turner,  Alfred, 
Tuttle,  O.  A.,1 
Waldron,  H.  C.,i    . 
Walradt,  Henry  M., 
"Ward,  W.  Scott,     . 
Warren,  Julius  B., 
White,  A.  Everett, 
Willard,  E.L., 
Wheeler,  Ulysses  0-., 
Whipple,  D.  H.,i    . 
Whitcomb,  Arthur  K., 
Whittemore,  Heary, 
Whitney,  Fairfield, 


$1,600 
1,800 

100 
1,500 
70 
1,200 
1,400' 
1,200 
1,200 
1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 
1,500 
1,700 

760 
3,000 
2,300 
1,500 


Palmer, 
Leominster, 
Swansea,      . 
Sandwich,    . 
Russell, 
Attleborough, 
Pepperell,    . 
Montague,    . 
Nahant, 
Westborough, 
Needham,    . 
Athol,  . 
Northfield,  . 
Methuen, 
Marshfield  Hills, 
West  SpriDgfleld 
Millis,  . 
Lowell, 
Waltham,     . 
Oakdale, 


Palmer. 

Leominster. 

Swansea. 

Bourne,  Mashpee,  Sandwich, 

Blandford. 

Attleborough. 

Pepperell. 

Montague. 

Nahant. 

Westborough. 

Needham,  Winchester. 

Athol. 

Bernardston,  Gill,   Northfield, 

Warwick . 
Methuen. 

Marahfleld,  Duxbury,  Scituate. 

West  Springfield. 

Minis. 

Lowell. 

Waltham. 

Wayland,  West  Boylston. 


^,  2  See  footnotes  on  page  162. 

Teachebs'  Institutes. 
Number  and  Attendance.  — The  following  table  gives  various 
data  about  the  institutes  held  in  1897  :  — 

XL  J.  Table  sliowing  the  Location  of  Listitutes  for  1897,  the  Date 
of  holding,  the  Number  of  Towns  represented  and  Persons 
attending,  with  the  Number  of  Exercises  conducted. 


o  i. 

O    -  ' 

"S    .' 

Where  Held. 

Date. 

(H  1-  -a 

J=    g    c 

a  p  £ 

U       l2 

'A 

a  S 

IZi 

By  Whom  conducted. 

Barnstable,    . 

Nov. 

4, 

15 

213 

14 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Charlemont,  . 

June 

5, 

7 

30 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Cummington, 

Oct. 

8, 

8 

77 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 
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'X.hl.     Table  showing  the  Location  of  Institutes,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


O    p, 

£    ■ 

o 

Where  Held. 

Date. 

■°  if 

H    P    S 
°  o  •§. 

%  1 
a  i 

'A 

By  Whom  conducted. 

Fitehburg,     . 

Oct. 

1, 

15 

390 

11 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Framingham, 

Oct. 

6, 

12 

274 

11 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Greenfield,     . 

Feb. 

26, 

15 

105 

10 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Greenwich,    . 

April 

23, 

6 

76 

7 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Hudson, 

Oct. 

5, 

13 

158 

9 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Lee, 

Oct. 

28, 

9 

98 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Mansfield, 

Oct. 

27, 

10 

198 

15 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Newton, 

Nov. 

29, 

3 

172 

11 

J.  T.  Prince. 

North  Adams, 

Oct. 

22, 

10 

259 

12 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Northampton,        < 

June 
to  July 

28? 
3,5 

97 

417 

59 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Rockland, 

Nov. 

17, 

10 

163 

16 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Salem,   . 

July   6 

-10, 

81 

695 

199 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Sandisfield,    . 

June 

11, 

5 

33 

8 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Somerset, 

Oct. 

18, 

8 

106 

11 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Wareham, 

Nov. 

16, 

6 

85 

10 

J.  W.  MacDonald 

Westfield,      . 

Oct. 

7, 

16 

333 

11 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Worcester,     . 

May 

3, 

20 

766 

24 

A.  W.  Edson. 

Totals,    .     20, 

- 

- 

866 

4,648 

466 

If  to  the  foregoing  data  there  are  added  corresponding  data 
for  the  drawing  institutes  held  by  Mr.  Bailey,  then  the  total 
number  of  institutes  becomes  23  ;  the  number  of  persons,  almost 
wholly  teachers,  in  attendance,  4,805  ;  and  the  number  of  exer- 
cises, 475.  These  statistics  include  neither  the  hundreds  of 
visitors  that  attended  the  day  meetings  but  were  not  enrolled 
as  members  nor  the  thousands  that,  in  the  aggregate,  attended 
the  more  general  exercises  of  the  evening. 
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Towns  represented.  —  To  show  how  far-reaching  the  work  of 
the  institutes  is,  the  distribution  among  the  towns  of  the 
teachers  in  attendance  is  given  :  — 


XLII.  Table  giving  the  Towns  represented  in  the  Institutes  held  in 
1897^  with  the  Number  of  Persons^  mainly  Teachers,  attend- 
ing from  Each  Town. 


Towns. 

Teachers. 

Towns. 

Teachers. 

Abington,     .... 

26 

Cheshire,      .... 

8 

Acton,  . 

1 

Chesterfield, 

10 

Adams, 

47 

Chicopee, 

61 

Agawam,     . 

12 

Clarksburg, 

7 

Amesbury,  . 

6 

Clinton, 

47 

Amherst, 

28 

Colrain, 

11 

Arlington,    . 

1 

Concord, 

17 

Ashburnham, 

19 

Conway, 

5 

Ashby, 

5 

Cummington, 

46 

Ashfield, 

9 

Dal  ton. 

2 

Ashland, 

10 

Dana,   . 

10 

Athol,  . 

2 

Danvers, 

26 

Attleborongh, 

50 

Deerfield,     . 

15 

Ayer,    . 

1 

Dennis, 

14 

Barnstable,  . 

73 

Dighton, 

13 

Barre,  . 

2 

Dudley, 

14 

Becket, 

1 

Dunstable,    . 

2 

Belchertown, 

10 

East  Bridgewater, 

12 

Berkley, 

9 

East  Longmeadow, 

9 

Berlin, . 

8 

Eastham, 

3 

Bernardston, 

13 

Easthampton, 

12 

Beverly, 

34 

Easton, 

29 

Bill  erica, 

1 

Egremont, 

1 

Blandford,   . 

4 

Enfield, 

8 

Bolton, 

4 

Essex,  . 

8 

Boston, 

19 

Everett, 

7 

Bourne, 

13 

Fall  River, 

36 

Boxford, 

4 

Falmouth, 

7 

Boylston, 

12 

Fitchburg, 

222 

Brewster, 

6 

Florida, 

8 

Bridgewater, 

1 

Foxborough, 

17 

Brockton,     . 

18 

Framingham, 

170 

Brooktield,  . 

2 

Freetown,    . 

4 

Brookline,    . 

4 

Gardner, 

2 

Buckland,    . 

4 

Georgetown, 

9 

Burlington,  . 

1 

Gill,      . 

2 

Cambridge, . 

5 

Goshen, 

3 

Canton, 

21 

Grafton, 

29 

Carver, 

7 

Granby, 

4 

Charlemont, 

19 

Granville,     . 

9 

Charlton, 

2 

Great  Barrington 

> 

23 

Chatham,     . 

16 

Greenfield,  . 

43 

Chelmsford, 

6 

Greenwich,  , 

33 

Chelsea, 

24 

Groveland,  . 

11 
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XLII.     Table  giving  the  Toions^  etc.  —  Continued. 


Towns. 

Teachers. 

Towns. 

Teachers. 

Hadley,        .... 

15 

Monson,       .... 

4 

Hamilton,    . 

6 

Montague,   . 

33 

Hancock, 

3 

Monterey,    . 

6 

Hanover, 

15 

Montgomery, 

3 

Hanson, 

11 

Nahant, 

4 

Havdwick,    . 

■      7 

Natick, 

4 

Harvard, 

12 

New  Ashford, 

1 

Harwich, 

15 

New  Marlboroug 

h, 

10 

Hatfield,       . 

14 

New  Salem, 

14 

Haverhill,    . 

3 

Newbuiy,    . 

1 

Hawley, 

3 

Newton, 

145 

Heath, . 

12 

North  Adams, 

94 

Hingham,     , 

17 

North  Andover,  . 

2 

Hinsdale, 

7 

North  Reading, 

1 

Holliston,     . 

13 

Northampton, 

33 

Holyoke, 

10 

Northborough, 

12 

Hopkinton,  . 

19 

Northfield,  . 

1 

Hudson, 

33 

Norton, 

11 

Huntington, 

3 

Norwell, 

12 

Hyde  Park, . 

2 

Orange, 

8 

Ipswich, 

9 

Orleans, 

7 

Lakeville,    . 

4 

Otis,     . 

4 

Lawrence,    . 

4 

Oxford, 

19 

Lee, 

17 

Palmer, 

8 

Leicester,     . 

1 

Peabody, 

40 

Lenox, 

18 

Pel  ham, 

2 

Leominster, 

52 

Pembroke,   . 

9 

Leverett, 

1 

Peru,    . 

5 

Ley den, 

3 

Pittsfield,     . 

92 

Littleton, 

2 

Plainfield,    . 

7 

Longmeadow, 

4 

Plympton,    . 

1 

Lowell, 

12 

Prescott, 

5 

Ludlow, 

15 

Princeton,    . 

10 

Lunenburg, 

9 

Provincetown, 

22 

Lynn,  . 

57 

Raynham,    , 

8 

Maiden, 

18 

Reading, 

5 

Manchester, 

7 

Rehoboth,    . 

17 

Mansfield,    . 

19 

Richmond,  . 

5 

Marblehead, 

28 

Rochester,    . 

6 

Marion, 

10 

R,ockland,     . 

36 

Marlborough, 

60 

Rockpoi-t,     . 

16 

Mashpee, 

6 

Rowe,  . 

4 

Mattapoisett, 

7 

Rowley, 

5 

Med  ford,      . 

4 

Royalston,    . 

1 

Med  way. 

18 

Russell, 

5 

Melrose, 

4 

Salem, 

74 

Merrimac,    . 

6 

Sandisfield, . 

11 

Methuen, 

3 

Sandwich,    . 

14 

Middleborough, 

3 

Saugus, 

13 

Middleton,  . 

4 

Savoy, . 

4 

Milford, 

1 

Scituate, 

3 

Millbury,      . 

22 

Seekonk, 

3 

Monroe, 

2 

Sharon, 

9 

170 
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Towns. 

Teachers. 

Towns. 

Teachers. 

Sheffield,      .... 

11 

Watertown, 

27 

Sherborn,     . 

6 

Wayland,     . 

4 

Shirley, 

4 

Webster, 

8 

Somerset,     . 

13 

Wellesley,   . 

22 

Somerville, . 

6 

Wellfleet,     . 

5 

South  Hadley, 

6 

Wendell,      . 

3 

Southampton, 

6 

Wenham, 

2 

Southborough, 

9 

Westborough, 

33 

Southbridge, 

4 

West  Boylston, 

31 

Southwick,  . 

12 

West  Bridgewater, 

6 

Spencer, 

36 

West  Newbury,  . 

7 

Springfield, 

13 

West  Springfield, 

38 

Sterling, 

15 

West  Stockbridge, 

7 

Stockbridge, 

15 

Westfield,     . 

183 

Stoneham,    . 

16 

Westford,     . 

7 

Stoughton,   . 

1 

Westharapton, 

7 

Stow,    . 

3 

Westminster, 

16 

Sudbury, 

8 

Weymouth, . 

4 

Sunderland, 

2 

Whately,      . 

4 

Sutton, 

1 

Whitman,     . 

32 

Swampscott, 

21 

Wilbraham, 

11 

Swansea, 

11 

Williamsburg, 

8 

Taunton, 

3 

Williarastown, 

24 

Templeton, 

16 

Wilmington, 

3 

Tewksbury, 

2 

Winchendon, 

32 

Topsfield,     . 

3 

Windsor, 

3 

Truro,  . 

3 

Worcester,   . 

553 

Tyringham, 

8 

Worthington, 

17 

Upton,. 

9 

Wrentham,  . 

18 

Wakefield,  . 

10 

Yarmouth,    . 

10 

Walpole, 

18 

From  towns  not  recorded. 

49 

Waltiiam,     . 

3 

Other  States, 

19 

Ware,  . 
Wareham,    . 

13 

51 

Total  (258  towns),  . 

4,648 

Topics  presented  at  Institutes.  —  The  following  is  a  list  of 
topics  presented  in  the  day  meetings,  with  the  several  persons 
employed  in  giving  the  instruction  :  — 

Algebra.  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

American  History.  —  A.  W.  Edson. 

Application  of  Some  Geometrical  Principles  to  the  Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic. -^  Annette  M.  Bartlett. 

Advanced  Arithmetic.  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Arithmetic. — Augusta  Barber,  J.  W.  MacDonald,  Frank  F.  Mur- 
dock,  J.  T.  Prince. 

Attention  and  Interest.  —  J.  T.  Prince.    ' 
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Beauty  in  School  Work.  —  Henry  T.  Bailey. 

Biology  Adapted  to  Common  School  TForTc.  —  C.  F.  Hodge. 

Bird  Study.  —  Frank  Drew,  Annie  L.  Warner. 

Botany.  —  William  D.  Jackson. 

Child  Study.  —  Will  S.  Monroe. 

Civil  Government.  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Composition.  —  J.  W.  Dickinson. 

Correlation.  — Henry  T.  Bailey. 

Courses  of  Study. — J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Development  of  Good  Character.  —  Gr.  T.  Fletcher. 

Development  Through  Uncorrected  Work.,  with  Illustrations  from 
Chemistry.  — Delia  M.  Stickney. 

Drawing. — Henry  T.  Bailey,  L.  Walter  Sargent,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Tice, 
Annette  J.  Warner. 

Draioing  and  Nature  Study.  —  Henry  T.  Bailey,  L.  Walter  Sar- 
gent. 

Drawing  in  Primary  Schools.  — Mary  A.  Pearson. 

Educational  Feelings.  — Thomas  M.  Balliet. 

Educative  Desk  Work.  — Elizabeth  Bennett,  A.  W.  Edson,  Mary  I. 
Love  joy. 

Educative  Seat  Work  for  Little  Folk.  — A.  W.  Edson. 

Elementary  Science  (Class  Exercise).  —  Edith  M.  Todd. 

Elements  of  Geography.  —  George  I.  Aldrich. 

English.  —  Mary  C.  Moore,  J.  T.  Prince. 

English  Grammar.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

English  Literature.  —  Charles  S.  Chapin,  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Ethical  Training.  —  Nellie  Allen. 

Examinations  and  Daily  Markings.  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Experiments  Illustrating  the  Teaching  of  Physiology  and  Geogra- 
phy. —  Roland  W.  Guss. 

French.  —  Mary  Stone  Bruce. 

Foundation  Principles  in  Teaching.  —  Frank  A,  Hill. 

Fundamentals  in  Teaching.  — Emerson  E.  White. 

Geography .  —  George  1.  Aldrich,  William  A.  Baldwin,  Elmer  L. 
Curtiss,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  E.  W.  Goodhue,  Flora  E.  Kendall,  Harriet 
A.  Luddington,  J.  W.  MacDonald,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Frank  F.  Mur- 
dock,  Lillian  Ordway,  Louis  P.  Nash,  Charles  P.  Sinnott. 

Geometry.  —  Amelia  Davis,  J.  W.  MacDonald,  F.  H.   Nickerson. 

Grammar.  —  Emily  C.  Fisher,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  R.  C.  Metcalf. 

Grammar  and  Spelling.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Gymnastics^  Industrial  Laboratory.  —  Abbie  J.  Gannett. 

Gymnastics^  Gymnasium.  —  Mary  Moseley. 

Higher  Life  in  Schools.  —  Frank  F.  Murdock. 

History.  —  George  I.  Aldrich,  Caroline  Close,  W.  H.  Gushing,  A. 
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W.  Edsou,  I.  Freeman  Hall,  M.  Elizabeth  Holbrook,  J.  W.  Mac- 
Donald,  Walter  S.  Parker,  J.  T.  Prince,  L.  Walter  Sargent. 

Home-made  Apparatus.  —  Charles  B.  Wilson. 

How  a  Teacher  Can  Keep  Himself  Alive.  —  Walter  P.  Beckwith. 

How  to  Secure  a  High  Degree  of  Self  Activity.  —  Frank  M. 
McMurray. 

Ideal  Educational  Conditions.  —  J.  T.  Prince. 

Individualism.  —  Henry  T.  Bailey. 

Kindergarten  Principles  in  the  Primary  School.  —  Laura  Fisher. 

Language.  —  George  I.  Aldrich,  A.  W.  Edson,  Laura  Fisher,  G-. 
T.  Fletcher,  I.  Freeman  Hall,  Robert  C.  Metcalf. 

Language  and  Literature.  —  Flora  E.  Kendall. 

Language  and  Reading.  ^-  George  I.  Aldrich. 

Latin.  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Lectures  in  Pedagogy.  —  Arnold  Tompkins. 

Literature.  —  Ellen  Hyde,  Flora  E.  Kendall,  James  W.  MacDonald, 
Frank  M.  McMurray. 

Materials  and  Methods.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Mathematics. — J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Modern  Demands  Upon  the  Teacher.  —  Frank  A.  Hill. 

Modern  Tendencies  in  High  School  Teaching.  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Morals.  —  Ellen  Hyde. 

Music.  —  Elizabeth  Stearns. 

Nature  Sttidy.—A.  C.  Boyden,  S.  E.  Brassill,  C.  H.  Morss,  L. 
Walter  Sargent,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Tice,  Charles  B.  Wilson. 

Nature  Study,  What,  Hoiu.  —  S.  E.  Brassill. 

Number  Work.  —  Leila  M.  Lamprey. 

Orthography.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Penmanship.  — J.  C.  Moore,  Anna  Stockbridge,  B.  J.  Tice. 

Physics.  — J.  B.  Gifford,  William  D.  Jackson,  J.  C.  Packard. 

Physiology.  —  C.  F.  Hodge,  Frank  F.  Murdock,  B.  J.  Tice. 

Pictorial  Art.  —  Henry  T.  Bailey. 

Primary  Class.  —  Amy  L.  Boyden. 

Primary  Reading.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Principles  of  Teaching.  — John  W.  Dickinson,  I.  Freeman  Hall. 

Professional   Training.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Proper  Order  of  the  Sciences.  —  J.  C.  Packard. 

Reading.  —  George  I.  Aldrich,  Eunice  M.  Beebe,  Ada  E.  Chevalier, 
A.  W.  Edson,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  I.  Freeman  Hall. 

Reading  and  Arithmetic.  -^  George  I.  Aldrich. 

Reading  and  Language.  —  George  A.  Walton. 

Reading  in  Grammar  Schools.  — Catherine  W.  Parker. 

Recent  Progress  in  Geographic  Teaching.  —  Alex.  E.  Frye. 

Rural  School  Conditions.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 
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School  Discipline.  —  Charles  S.  Chapiu. 

School  Economics.  —  Gr.  T.  Fletcher. 

School  Management.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Sense  Training.  —  Frank  F.  Murdock. 

Spelling.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher,  I.  Freeman  Hall,  George  A.  Walton. 

Superintendent  and  Teacher.  —  George  I.  Aldrich. 

The  American  Voice. — Mary  Adams  Currier. 

The  Causal  Notion  in  School  Instruction.  —  Frank  M.  McMurray. 

The  Essential  of  Sound  Instriiction.  — John  Bascom. 

The  Expansion  of  Grariimar  Courses.  —  George  I.  Aldrich. 

The  Kindergarten  Bridge.  —  Lucy  Wheelock. 

The  Kindergarten.  Element  in  Primary  Schools.  —  Susan  S.  Harri- 
man. 

The  Number  of  Subjects  that  a  Pupil  Should  Take  at  One  Time, 
and  Number  of  Recitations  in  Each.  — F.  M.  Collester. 

The  Study  of  Living  Nature.  —  C.  F.  Hodge. 

The  Moral  Value  of  the  School  Organization.  —  Walter  P.  Beckwith. 

The  Teacher  and  the  New  Psychology.  —  John  G.  Thompson. 

The  Teacher's  Authority.  —  George  A.  Walton. 

The  Teacher  in  the  Community.  —  Charles  S.  Chapin,  G.  T. 
Fletcher. 

The  Teaching  of  English.  —  J.  C.  Greenough. 

The  Teaching  of  Ancient  Language.  —  E.  R.  Goodwin. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Lang.uages.  — Homer  P.  Lewis. 

The  Unseen  Force  in  Character  Building.  —  George  H.  Martin. 

Training  as  an  Educational  Factor.  — A.  E.  Winship. 

Training  the  Taste.  —  Henry  T.  Bailey. 

Two  and  Three  Years'  Courses.  —  Gardner  P.  Balch. 

WorMng  from  Standards  WitMn.  — Frank  A.  Hill. 

Written  Language  Work. — Charles  S.  Chapin. 


Evening  Addresses.  —  Evening  addresses  were  given  by  A. 
E. Winship  on  "  Training  as  an  Educational  Factor  ;  "  Frank  A. 
Hill  on  "  Modern  Demands  upon  the  Teacher;"  A.  H.  Camp- 
bell on  "Are  Children  overworked  in  School?"  William  P. 
Kelly,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  J.  T.  Prince  and  J.  W.  MacDonald  on 
"What  Constitutes  a  Good  School;"  George  A.Walton  and 
agents  of  the  Board  on  "  Some  Phases  of  Modern  Education  ;  " 
Henry  T.  Bailey  and  J.  W.  MacDonald  on  "  Important  Phases 
of  Education;"  A.  W.  Edson,  Frank  F.  Murdock,  L.  Walter 
Sargent  and  G.  T.  Fletcher  on  "  Some  Phases  of  Educational 
Progress." 
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Topics  presented  hy  Mr.  George  A.  Walton  in  Gonference  at 
the  Laurel  Parh  Institute.  —  1.  Legal  Duties  of  School  Com- 
mittees and  Superintendents.  2.  Duties  relating  to  School 
Attendance  and  Truancy.  3.  School  Census  and  Records. 
4.  Courses  of  Study, — Enlargement  and  Enrichment.  5. 
Grading  and  Promotions,  Ungraded  Schools.  6.  Relations  of 
School  Teacher  and  Pupil.  7.  Purpose  of  the  School  to  the 
Pupil,  Intellectually  and  Morally.  8.  Relation  of  the  Super- 
intendent to  the  Committee,  Teachers,  Pupils  and  Community. 

Round  Table  Gonferences.  —  At  the  Worcester  Institute  the 
high  school  section  was  conducted  as  a  series  of  round  table 
conferences.  At  the  Quincy  Institute  round  table  conferences 
were  conducted  by  J.  T.  Prince  on  English  and  Literature. 
Conferences  were  also  held  in  connection  with  the  institutes 
at  Salem  and  Greenfield. 

State  Institutes  for  Drawing  Supervisors  and  Teachers.  ■ — 
During  the  year  three  drawing  or  art  institutes  — the  first  in 
the  history  of  the  State  —  have  been  held. 


XLIII.     Table  giving  Data  about  the  Draiving  Institutes. 


Where  Held. 

Date. 

Supervisors 
of  Drawing. 

Visitors. 

Number  of 
Exercises. 

By  Whom  conducted. 

Springfield,     . 
Worcester, 
Salem,     . 

Oct.    19, 
Nov,  19, 
Dec.  10, 

50 
60 
47 

200 
37 

270 

7 
6 
6 

Henry  T.  Bailey. 
Henry  T.  Bailey. 
Henry  T.  Bailey. 

Totals  (3), 

157 

507 

19 

Topics  presented  at  the  Drawing  Institutes. 
is  a  list  of  the  topics  and  speakers  at  these  institutes  : 


The  following 


A  More  Beautiful  Public  Life.  —  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

Artistic  Methods.  — James  Hall. 

Draiving  in  Elementary  Schools.  — Marj^  A.  Pearson. 

Drawing  in  High  Schools.  —  N.  L.  Berry. 

Lessons  from  Nature  Applied  to  Art.  —  George  H.  Bartlett. 

Recent  Results  in  Springfield.  —  James  Hall. 
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The  Correlation  of  Draiving  with  Other  Studies.  —  Charles  F. 
Whitney. 

The  High  School  Problem.  —  A  discussion  conducted  by  Henry  T. 
Baile3^ 

The  New  Object  Drawing.  —  Charles  M.  Campbell.  Discussion  led 
by  William  L.  Judkins  and  Elizabeth  E.  Morse. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Arts  and  their  Significance  in 
Relation  to  Art  in  the  Schools.  —  Irene  Weir, 

The  Position  of  Art  Instrtiction  in  General  Education.  —  J.  Frederick 
Hopkins. 

The  Psychology  of  Art  Education.  —  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 

The  Supervisor's  Relation  to  the  Pupils.  —  Elizabeth  H.  Demorest. 

The  Supervisor's  Relation  to  His  Teachers.  —  Frederick  L.  Burnham. 

The  Value  of  an  Art  Environment.  — J.  Madison  Stone. 

Vital  Art  Education.  —  John  Ward  Stimson. 

Vital  Nature  Study.  —  L.  Walter  Sargent. 

To-morrow  will  be  Another  Day.  —  Augusta  L.  Balch. 

These  special  drawing  meetings  were  generously  attended, 
some  of  the  papers  presented  were  richly  illustrated  by  pupils' 
work,  the  interest  excited  was  great,  and  the  schools  cannot 
but  profit  in  time  from  the  added  stimulus  thus  given  to  a  very 
important  branch  of  instruction. 

Comparison  with  Previous  Years.  —  The  following  statement 
will  give  a  glimpse  of  certain  institute  data  for  the  last  four 
years  :  — 


Institutes 
Held. 


1895, 
1896, 
1897, 


25 
17 

29 
23 


310 
239 
870 
366 


4,640 
3,226 
4,137 
4,805 


817 
266 
398 

475 


While,  in  general,  each  institute  is  intended  to  cover  terri- 
tory not  covered  by  the  others,  there  is  a  little  overlapping, 
so  that  the  same  town  and  the  same  teachers  are  occasionally 
counted  at  two  institutes.     Consequently  the  numbers  given  in 
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the  table  are  slightly  in  excess  of  the  different  towns  repre- 
sented and  the  different  teachers  in  attendance. 

Division  of  Institute  Work. — The  institute  work  for  1897 
was  divided  among  the  agents  as  follows  :  — 


Institutes. 

Towns. 

Teachers. 

Exercises. 

Mr.  Prince,    .... 

6 

63 

1,853 

73 

Mr.  Edson,     .... 

1 

20 

766 

24 

Mr.  MacDonald,    . 

4 

110 

1,101 

234 

Mr.  Fletclier, 

9 

173 

1,428 

125 

Mr.  Bailey,    .... 

3 

- 

157 

19 

Mr.  Edson  made  complete  arrangements  for  four  institutes, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  personally  conduct,  on  account  of 
his  resignation,  October  1.  They  were  divided  among  the 
other  agents. 

Z/ong  Summer  Institutes.  —  There  is  an  undoubted  demand 
for  summer  institutes,  lasting  one  or  two  weeks.  The  great 
usefulness  of  the  Laurel  Park  Institute  has  been  fully  proved. 
The  teachers  that  attend  it  earnestly  desire  that  its  session  may 
be  lengthened  to  two  weeks.  A  petition  to  that  effect,  signed 
by  202  teachers,  was  received  some  time  ago  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  institute  appropriation  was  not  large  enough 
to  justify  favorable  action.  If  it  had  been  large  enough,  a 
leo;islative  restriction  that  no  larger  sum  than  $350  shall  be  ex- 
pended  upon  a  single  institute  would  still  have  barred  such 
action.  An  institute  of  two  weeks  must  have  many  workers 
in  addition  to  the  agents  of  the  Board,  and  this  means  more 
money  than  the  Board  has  at  its  disposal.  Indeed,  a  large 
institute  for  one  week  is  difficult  to  conduct  under  present 
restrictions. 

A  summer  State  institute  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
was  held  for  the  first  time  last  July  at  the  Salem  Normal  School. 
The  attendance  was  large,  the  enthusiasm  great,  and  the  service 
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rendered  highly  prized.  The  teachers  themselves  bore  not  far 
from  half  the  expense  of  this  institute. 

Two  Changes  recomrn.ended. — The  institute  appropriation 
was  at  one  time  $3,000.  As  the  force  of  agents  was  increased, 
the  sum  was  reduced  to  $2,000.  With  a  reduction  in  the  force 
of  agents  and  with  the  growinoj  demand  for  summer  institutes 
of  one  or  two  weeks'  duration,  the  old  appropriation  should  be 
restored. 

The  legislative  restriction  to  $350  for  a  single  institute  should 
be  removed.  The  restriction  answered  well  enough  for  condi- 
tions that  existed  long  ago,  but  it  has  already  become  a  serious 
hindrance  in  the  case  of  institutes  like  the  July  ones  at  Laurel 
Park  and  Salem. 

The  Work  or  the  Agents. 

Resignation  of  Mr.  JEdson.  —  On  the  1st  of  October,  1897, 
Mr.  Edson  resigned  his  position  as  an  agent  of  the  Board,  to 
accept  a  position  as  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  for  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Edson's  special  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of 
rural  schools,  and  his  eminent  fitness  to  deal  with  those  needs, 
coupled  with  his  great  capacity  for  work  and  his  unfailing 
enthusiasm,  made  his  services  invaluable.  It  would  have  given 
him  pleasure  to  continue  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  but  he 
could  not  in  justice  to  himself  and  family  decline  a  salary  nearly 
double  that  which  he  had  been  receiving.  Mr.  Edson  was 
appointed  an  agent  of  the  Board  Oct.  6,  1887,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

Reassignment  of  Territory. — The  resignation  of  Mr.  Edson 
has  led  to  a  reassignment  of  territory  among  the  agents,  as 
follows  :  — 


• 

Counties. 

Under 

Superintendents. 

Not  under 
Superintendents  . 

Agents. 

Towns. 

Schools. 

Towns. 

Schools. 

John  T.  Prince,      . 

G.  T.  Fletcher, 
J.  W.  MaoDonald, 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  . 

Barnstable,  Bristol,  Dukes, 
Nantucket,  Norfolk,  Plym- 
outh. 

Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hamp- 
den, Hampshire. 

Essex,  Middlesex,  Suffolk, 
Worcester. 

The  State 

97 

104 
152 
353 

2,014 

1,580 
5,963 
9,557 

25 

38 
27 
90 

253 

274 
292 
819 
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The  reduced  force  of  agents,  numbering  only  four,  instead 
of  six  a  year  ago,  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to 
respond  to  the  innumerable  calls  upon  their  attention.  The 
reassignment  of  territory  has  been  made  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  towns  not  under  special  supervision,  but  the  pressure 
for  the  services  of  the  agents  is  greatest  from  the  towns  that 
are  under  such  supervision.  The  kindling  of  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  schools  increases  everywhere  the  demand  upon  all  agencies 
that  can  indicate  ways  of  utilizing  it. 

Any  policy  that  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  State 
to  keep  in  close,  sympathetic  and  helpful  touch  with  the  local 
school  authorities  may  be  justly  challenged.  Especially  would 
it  be  unwise  for  the  State  to  increase  its  aid  to  the  rural  schools 
and  to  reduce  at  the  same  time  the  only  agencies  it  has  for 
insuring  a  wise  use  of  such  aid. 

Records  of  Work  done  hy  the  Agents.  —  The  agents  keep  de- 
tailed records  of  the  work  done  by  them.  From  such  records 
it  may  be  ascertained  where  they  were  and  what  they  were 
doing  on  each  day  of  the  year.  The  following  summary  of 
certain  facts  in  their  work  throws  no  light,  of  course,  on  the 
quality  or  value  of  such  work,  but  gives  hints  of  its  quantity  :  — 


Agents. 

Addresses. 

Towns 
Visited. 

Schools 
Visited. 

Business 
Letters. 

Miles 
Travelled. 

Mr.  Prince,    .... 

89 

69 

260 

980 

10,100 

Mr.  Fletcher, 

90 

86 

519 

800 

8,315 

Mr.  MacDonald,   . 

104 

85 

270 

880 

10,869 

Mr.  Bailey,    .... 

168 

81 

205 

1,728 

10,500 

The  Normal  Schools. 

Dates  of  Opening.  — The  four  normal  schools  authorized  by 
the  Legislature  in  1894  have  all  been  opened.  The  following 
list  gives  all  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  in  the  order  of 
their  opening  :  — 
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NoKMAL  Schools. 

First  Opened. 

First  Principal. 

Framingham, 

July  3,  1889,  at  Lexington, 

Cyrus  Peirce. 

Westfield,    . 

Sept.  4,  1839,  at  Barre, 

Samuel  P.  Newman. 

Bridgewater, 

Sept.  9, 1840, 

Nicholas  Tillinghast. 

Salem, 

Sept.  14,  1854,     . 

Richard  Edwards. 

Normal  Art,  Boston,    . 

Nov.  11,  1873,     . 

Walter  Smith. 

Worcester,  , 

Sept.  15,  1874,     . 

E.  Harlow  Russell. 

Fltchburg,   . 

Sept.  11,  1895,     . 

John  G.  Thompson. 

North  Adams, 

Feb.  1,  1897, 

Frank  F.  Murdock. 

Barnstable  (Hyannis), 

Sept.  9,  1897, 

W.  A.  Baldwin. 

Lowell, 

Oct.  4,  1897, 

Frank  F.  Coburn. 

Full  accounts  of  the  six  earlier  schools  may  be  found  in  the 
fortieth  and  fifty-third  annual  reports  of  the  Board. 


XLIV.     Table  giving  Attendance  and  Other  Data  for  the  Past  Ten 

Years. 


Number  of 
Different  Students. 

Number 

admitted  to 

Entering  Classes. 

Number 
of  Graduates. 

1888-89, 

1,352 

471 

251 

1889-90, 

1,290 

423 

288 

1890-91, 

1,204 

394 

258 

1891-92, 

1,187 

425 

275 

1892-93, 

1,198 

400 

262 

1893-94, 

1,225 

395 

266 

1894-95, 

1,267 

427 

289 

1895-96, 

1,123 

394 

307 

1896-97, 

1,112 

456* 

334 

*  Normal  Art  admissions  included. 
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Decline  in  Attendance  for  the  Period.  —  The  foregoinof  fio;- 
ures  are  for  all  the  schools,  including  the  Normal  Art,  except 
that  in  the  column  giving  the  numbers  in  the  entering  classes 
for  the  successive  years  the  numbers  for  the  Normal  Art  School 
are  not  included,  because  of  lack  of  data,  until  1896-97.  The 
table  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  entire  number  of  pupils  for  the 
first  four  years  of  the  ten,  a  partial  recovery  for  the  next  three 
and  then  a  second  falling  off.  The  largest  attendance  for  the 
period,  1,352,  is  also  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  schools. 

Effect  of  Local  Training  Schools.  —  The  growth  of  local 
training  schools  has  had  something  to  do  with  this  decline  in 
numbers.  From  data  gathered  last  year  (see  pp.  304-333, 
sixtieth  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education),  it  appears 
that  19  cities  have  such  schools.  These  schools  returned  547 
pupil-teachers  and  250  graduates.  At  the  same  time  these 
cities  had  but  103  pupils  in  the  State  normal  schools,  of  whom 
only  19  entered  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report.  For 
a  full  discussion  of  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  the 
local  training  schools  and  the  State  schools,  see  last  year's 
report. 

Increase  in  the  Number  of  Graduates.  —  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  during  this  decline  in  numbers  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates has,  on  the  whole,  increased,  the  largest  number  for  the 
period  coinciding  with  the  smallest  attendance.  This  means 
increased  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  full  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  The  loss  to  the  State  schools  has  been 
largely  confined  to  those  who  desire  to  get  at  the  work  of 
teaching  in  less  time  than  two  years  and  at  reduced  cost. 

The  Tide  turning.  —  In  1896  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
normal  schools  were  for  the  first  time  required  either  to  be  grad- 
uates of  high  schools  or  to  have  received  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  training.  In  either  case  they  were  required  to  take  ex- 
aminations in  high  school  subjects.  If  the  Normal  Art  School 
is  excluded,  the  number  admitted  to  the  entering  classes  in 
1896  under  the  new  rule  was  389,  —  only  5  less  than  the  year 
before,  when  the  majority  of  candidates,  though  coming  from 
high  schools,  chose  to  be  examined,  as  they  then  had  a  right  to 
choose,  in  grammar  school  subjects  only.  In  1897  the  number 
examined  was  747  ;  the  number  admitted  to  entering  classes, 
631,  —  a  gain  of  62  per  cent.     If  the  Normal  Art  School  is  in- 
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eluded,  then  the  number  admitted  in  1896  stands  at  456  ;  the 
number  examined  in  1897,  at  843  ;  and  the  number  admitted  to 
entering  classes,  at  720,- — the  percentage  of  gain  being  58. 
In  addition,  there  were  60  admissions  to  higher  or  special 
classes. 

The  Gain  divided  between  the  Old  Schools  and  the  New.  — 
A  part  of  this  somewhat  astonishing  increase  is  due  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  schools,  in  each  of  whose  cases  the  attendance 
is  larger  than  was  anticipated  ;  but,  what  is  a  surprising  feature 
of  the  situation,  the  old  schools,  instead  of  being  depleted  by 
the  opening  of  the  new,  have,  without  exception,  admitted 
larger  classes  than  last  year,  the  junior  class  at  Bridgewater 
having  increased  from  115  to  125  ;  at  Framingham,  from  37  to 
52  ;  at  Salem,  from  42  to  75  ;  at  Westfield,  from  37  to  69  ;  at 
Worcester,  from  59  to  72  ;  and  at  the  Normal  Art,  from  67 
to  89. 
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Of  the  843  persons  examined  for  admission  in  June  and 
September,  1897,  63  either  failed  in  their  examinations,  or, 
passing  them,  declined  to  attend.  The  number  of  students  in 
attendance  Dec.  1,  1897,  was  1,388,  or,  if  a  special  class  of 
31  at  the  Lowell  Normal  School  is  added,  1,419,  —  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  schools.  The  largest  previous  attendance 
was  reported  for  1888-89,  —  1,352  different  pupils  for  the  year ; 
but  the  largest  number  in  attendance  at  any  one  time  was  con- 
siderably less.  The  number  of  graduates  in  June,  1897,  was 
334,  made  up  chiefly  of  pupils  that  entered  two  years  before  in 
a  class  numbering  394,  the  rest  being  graduates  from  courses 
of  three  or  four  years.  Of  this  entering  class  of  two  years  ago, 
numbering  394,  a  few  have  taken  the  longer  courses,  and  there- 
fore will  not  graduate  until  1898  or  1899.  The  proportion  of 
graduates  to  those  that  enter  is  steadily  rising.  It  cannot  be 
far  from  75  per  cent., — rather  more  than  less.  The  pro- 
portion of  graduates  to  those  who  have  entered,  if  the  entire 
history  of  the  schools  is  taken,  is  54  per  cent. ,  —  19,307  persons 
(not  including  the  1,388  pupils  now  in  attendance  who  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  graduate)  having  been  in  attendance,  of 
whom  10,298  have  received  diplomas.  In  the  earlier  days  the 
percentage  of  graduates  fell  as  far  below  54  as  it  now  rises 
above  that  average.  Of  the  4,661  teachers  now  in  the  teaching 
ranks  who  have  received  normal  school  training,  4,103  hold 
diplomas,  —  a  fact  that  shows  how  much  more  the  public  service 
is  indebted  to  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  than  to  normal' 
non-graduates. 

Model  and  Practice  Schools.  —  In  the  model  and  practice 
schools  there  are  at  present  50  teachers,  — 3  men  and  47  women. 
Their  salaries  are  paid  either  wholly  by  the  State,  or,  in  most 
cases,  jointly  by  the  State  and  those  towns  whose  children 
make  up  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  agreements  made  at 
different  times  and  under  varying  conditions.  The  later  agree- 
ments are  more  favorable  to  the  State  than  the  earlier,  since, 
under  the  later,  the  towns  benefited  pay  such  teachers  full 
regular  salaries,  while  the  State  pays  something  additional  to 
secure  a  higher  order  of  capacity.  When  the  plans  of  the  new 
normal  schools  are  perfected,  this  class  of  teachers  will  be  con- 
siderably larger  ;  but,  however  large  it  may  become,  it  will  not 
measure  tully  the  observation  and  practice  facilities  available  in 
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the  different  schools.  The  students  of  the  Worcester  and  the 
Normal  Art  schools,  for  example,  enjoy  special  privileges  for 
practice  in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester  and  Boston. 

The  Salem  school  has  just  organized  in  its  new  building,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Salem  authorities,  a  kindergarten  and 
three  schools  of  the  first,  second  and  third  grades  respectively, 
to  serve  as  model  schools.  The  problem  of  providing  adequate 
practice  for  the  Salem  school  is  still  under  consideration. 

At  North  Adams  there  is  now  available  for  observation  and 
practice  a  large  city  school,  near  the  normal  school  building, 
containing  all  grades,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest 
grammar,  with  14  teachers  and  more  than  500  pupils,  with 
room  for  expansion  in  a  building  not  yet  fully  occupied. 

The  Fitchburg  school  has  several  model  schools  in  its  own 
building  with  nearly  300  pupils,  and  extensive  practice  schools 
outside  with  more  than  500  pupils. 

The  Barnstable  and  Lowell  schools  have  not  yet  organized 
their  training  departments. 

At  Bridgewater,  Framingham  and  Westfield  there  are  model 
and  training  schools,  with  all  the  elementary  grades,  from  the 
kindergarten  up.  The  Framingham  school  gives  8  or  more 
pupil-teachers  opportunities  to  teach  at  the  same  time,  the 
Westfield  15  and  the  Bridgewater  30. 

It  may  readily  be  inferred  that  the  normal  schools  differ 
widely  in  the  opportunities  which  they  offer  for  observation  and 
■practice.  In  one  school  the  students  simply  look  on  and  see 
how  competent  teachers  handle  their  children  ;  in  another  they 
become  teachers  themselves,  under  conditions  as  nearly  like 
those  of  the  public  schools  as  possible.  Between  these  two 
extremes  there  are  several  intermediate  plans.  The  trend, 
however,  is  towards  larger  facilities  for  actual  practice.  This 
is  the  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  local  training  schools. 
Not  until  the  pupil-teacher  has  shown  ability  in  the  real  con- 
duct of  a  school  can  it  be  said  with  assurance  that  she  is  qualified 
to  teach.  The  practice  of  the  novice,  however,  should  go  no 
further  than  is  required  to  establish  this  assurance.  The  rest 
of  her  too  brief  stay  in  the  normal  school  should  be  sedulously 
given  to  that  sort  of  preparatory  work  which  can  be  better 
done  out  of  the  practice  school  than  in  it. 
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The  Five  Groups  of  Subjects  on  which  Ad^nission  Examina- 
tions are  based.  —  Admission  examinations  are  based  on  the 
following  groups  of  subjects  :  — 

I.     Languages,  —  English,   and   one   only  of   Latin,  French   and 

German. 
11.     Mathematics,  —  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry. 

III.  History  and  geography,  —  United   States  history  and  related 

geography. 

IV.  Sciences, —  physical   geography,    physiology,    physics,    chem- 

istry and  botany. 
V.     Drawing  and  music. 

For  the  questions  for  June  and  September,  1897,  see  the 
Appendix.  For  a  discussion  of  the  principles  observed  in 
framing  them,  see  pp.  120,  121  of  last  year's  report. 

The  subjects  are  all  statutory  ones  ;  they  are  all  found  in 
curricula  recommended  by  experts  ;  they  are  all  found  in  actual 
working  programs  of  our  better  schools ;  and  a  sound  element- 
ary acquaintance  with  each  group  is  indispensable  to  the  teacher 
that  would  meet  the  demands  now  making  on  the  elementary 
schools.  The  conception  of  unity  in  education  demands  that 
these  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  their  simpler  aspects  in  the 
lower  schools  as  they  are  taught  in  their  profounder  aspects  in 
the  higher.  Who  can  teach  these  simpler  aspects  more  wisely 
and  safely  than  those  who  see  how  they  are  related  to  the  pro- 
founder  ones  ? 

Take  the  first  group,  for  instance  :  It  ought  not  to  be  urged 
that  the  teacher  should  himself  use  good  English,  if  he  would 
teach  it  to  others.  And,  if  he  would  lead  his  school  into  the 
delightful  realm  of  the  English  masterpieces,  he  should  at  least 
know  the  way.  The  value  of  an  additional  language,  especially 
of  Latin,  in  illumining  one's  English,  is  generally  conceded. 
Or  the  second  group  :  A  foundation  acquaintance  with  geometry 
and  algebra  is  now  required  in  many  elementary  schools ;  but, 
whether  such  acquaintance  is  required  or  not,  it  is  unpardon- 
able that  the  teacher  should  not  be  aware  of  the  possibilities  in 
these  subjects  for  exciting  interest  and  opening  the  mind.  Or 
the  third  group  :  Shall  one  teach  United  States  history  without 
previous  study  of  the  theme  ?     Ought  not  such  previous  study 
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to  include  the  correlation  of  this  history  with  geography,  with 
biography,  with  civil  government  and  with  old-world  move- 
ments, where  such  correlation  obviously  and  naturally  gives 
life  and  color  to  the  history  ?  Or  the  fourth  group  ;  Hovv  can 
the  teacher  do  other  than  blindly  grope  through  that  nature 
work  in  which  she  should  excel  if  she  has  not  attained  some- 
thing in  physical  geography,  physics,  chemistry,  botany  and 
physiology,  —  sciences  that  have  grown  out  of  nature  work? 
Or  the  last  group  :  Grant  that  the  teacher  may  not  herself  be 
a  singer ;  she  should  be  able,  at  least,  to  guide  her  pupils  in 
sinsing;.  And,  as  for  drawing,  the  teacher  who  cannot  sketch 
freely  at  the  blackboard  misses  one  of  the  finest  means  of 
arousing,  capturing  and  helping  her  pupils,  while,  if  she  can- 
not teach  the  subject,  she  falls  seriously  short  of  meeting  one 
of  the  most  pressing  of  modern  demands  upon  the  teacher. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  the  normal  schools  to  teach  these  sub- 
jects,—  it  is  their  business  rather  to  teach  their  pupils  how 
to  teach  them.  To  the  extent  to  which  candidates  for  admis- 
sion are  deficient  in  these  branches,  to  that  extent  are  both 
they  and  the  normal  schools  handicapped  in  their  professional 
work. 

What  the  State  has  a  Right  to  expect  from  its  Normal  Schools. 
—  There  is  an  ideal  expectation  of  results  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  normal  schools  are  as  nearly  perfect  in  material 
equipment  and  teaching  skill  as  human  wisdom  and  power  can 
make  them ;  that  they  have  the  insight  and  the  means  to  deter- 
mine who  of  their  students  will  make  good  teachers  and  who 
will  not ;  and,  finally,  that  they  have  the  power,  and  the  nerve 
to  use  it,  to  separate  the  one  class  from  the  other,  to  the  end 
that  only  those  students  of  assured  ability  and  promise  shall 
receive  the  State's  diploma  and  go  forth  with  the  State's  sanc- 
tion. Among  the  qualifications  of  graduates  involved  in  such 
an  ideal  expectation  are  a  sound  and  broad  scholarship ;  a 
strong  and  winning  personality  ;  a  good  working  acquaintance 
with  child  nature  ;  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of 
governing  and  tea(  hing  ;  some  useful  knowledge  of  the  teach- 
ings of  history  about  the  various  educational  movements  of  the 
world;  and,  highest  of  all,  proved  ability  to  bring  all  these 
things  into  timely  and  effective  use  in  the  actual  teaching  of 
children.     It  is  needless  to  elaborate  further  this  ideal  expecta- 
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tion.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  its  full  realization  belongs  to  a 
stage  of  educational  prowess  not  yet  attained.  Now,  the  right 
of  the  State  to  expect  uniformly  high  results  from  its  normal 
schools  has  certain  serious  qualifications. 

Candidates  for  Admission  are  Self-selected. — There  is  no 
commission  with  authority  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  to  say  to  promising  youth,  "  The  State  drafts  you 
to  become  teachers."  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal 
schools  are  consequently  of  all  grades  of  promise.  This  is 
because  of  our  democratic  theory  that  everybody  who  chooses 
may  aspire,  as  well  as  because  of  our  democratic  reluctance  to 
interfere  with  ambitions  unless  they  are  grossly  misdirected. 
The  extent  of  possible  interference  with  ill-advised  teaching 
aspirations  is  determined,  in  the  end,  by  public  sentiment. 
That  this  is  more  exacting  than  it  once  was,  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  admission  to  the  normal  schools  is  ample  proof. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  normal  schools  are  dependent  on 
public  sentiment  for  material  and  moral  support,  they  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  it.  They  are  keenly  aware  that  the  penalty 
of  taking  too  rash  a  position  in  advance  of  the  main  line,  in 
campaigns  civil  and  educational  as  in  campaigns  military,  is 
inability  to  hold  it.  Considerate  treatment  of  its  self-selected 
students  is  the  only  wise  course.  The  admission  examinations 
rule  out  the  more  conspicuously  unfitted.  How  many  of  this 
class  are  deterred  by  the  examinations  from  applying  at  all, 
no  one  knows.  If  the  lack  of  fitness  does  not  show  itself  until 
after  admission,  extreme  cases  may  be  advised  to  withdraw,  or 
may  even  be  summarily  dropped.  There  must  always  be  a 
considerable  number  of  students,  however,  who  may  be  unjustly 
treated  if  they  are  dropped  from  the  schools,  and  yet  who  may 
fail  as  teachers  if  they  are  allowed  to  graduate.  The  right 
of  the  State  to  expect  evenly  good  results  is  certainly  qualified 
by  the  indulgence  the  schools  should  show  towards  this  uncer- 
tain company.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  very  dogmatic  about  a 
normal  school  pupil's  threatened  unfitness  to  teach.  Some  of 
our  most  eminent  teachers  have  come  out  of  the  furnace  fires 
of  untoward  experience  in  youth.  The  lessons  of  early  failure 
sometimes  yield  finer  fruit  than  those  of  early  success.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  nobler  service,  after  all,  for  the  normal  school  to 
detect  and  cultivate  that  germ  of  power  from  which  mastery, 
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though  long  delayed,  shall  ultimately  come,  than  to  banish  it 
impatiently  from  its  fostering  care. 

The  Meagre  Rewards  of  Teaching.  —  In  many  towns  the 
rewards  of  teaching  are  shamefully  scant.  Nowhere  are  they 
particularly  dazzling  except  in  favored  and  isolated  spots.  If 
there  are  towns  of  the  State  where  teachers  are  paid  no  more 
than  domestics  in  the  kitchens,  and  other  towns  where,  though 
more  is  paid,  teachers  cannot  dress  and  live  and  enjoy  the 
means  of  culture  as  they  ought,  and  if,  in  consequence,  promis- 
ing young  women  who  might  otherwise  make  good  teachers  for 
these  towns  do  not  dare  to  run  in  debt  to  prepare  themselves 
properly  to  teach,  and  so  seek  other  avenues  for  their  ambition 
than  the  schools,  the  State  has  no  right  to  expect  the  normal 
schools  to  send  out  able  teachers  to  such  towns.  Employers 
of  teachers  at  $5,  $6  or  $7  per  week,  to  cover  board  and  every- 
thing, probably  secure  all  the  teaching  skill  the  market  can 
afford  for  the  pay.  Indeed,  they  more  frequently  get  more 
than  their  money's  worth  rather  than  less. 

iVb  Teaching  at  its  Best  without  the  Annealing  of  Experience. 
—  The  State  must  expect  from  the  graduates  of  the  normal 
schools  at  the  outset  the  usual  concomitants  of  immaturity. 
Let  normal  schools  do  their  best,  there  is  no  way  to  guard 
against  a  certain  initial  formalism  or  over  reverence  for  the  let- 
ter,  even  on  the  part  of  their  abler  graduates,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rest.  Let  principles  be  taught  never  so  well,  their  full 
significance  takes  time  for  recognition.  Nay,  a  successful  life 
experience  does  not  exhaust  their  meaning.  Now,  the  normal 
school  student  knows  this  well  enough  in  a  theoretical  way ;  it 
is  not,  however,  until  he  knows  it  from  prolonged  and  varied 
experience,  until  he  gets  well  into  the  realm  of  that  spirit  that 
underlies  the  letter,  that  the  somewhat  vague  but  undoubtedly 
real  thing  known  as  formalism  begins  to  disappear. 

More  Preparatory  Practice  needed.  —  The  State's  right  to 
expect  the  best  possible  results  from  the  normal  schools  is 
qualified  to  the  extent  to  which  the  State  fails  to  provide 
adequate  teaching  practice  for  normal  school  pupils.  In  the 
new  normal  schools  provisions  for  such  practice  are  likely  to 
be  more  generous  than  in  the  old.  How  is  it  known  that  such 
extended  practice  is  demanded?  To  this  question  the  local 
training  schools  of  19  cities,  with  their  500  pupil-teachers  and 
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their  250  graduates,  —  schools  in  which  the  practice  idea 
dominates  everything,  —  give  an  emphatic  answer.  These  19 
cities  comprise  half  the  people  of  the  State.  Most  city  super- 
intendents would  gladly  have  candidates  for  admission  to  their 
local  training  schools  attend  the  State  normal  schools  first. 
Cambridge  and  Somerville  already  insist  on  this.  The  city 
training  school  as  a  final  means  for  insuring  the  selection  of 
competent  teachers  for  the  local  schools  has  a  certain  value. 
It  stands  between  a  good  deal  of  raw  and  doubtful  material  that 
would  press  into  the  teaching  service  and  the  service  itself. 
It  difierentiates  its  apprentices ;  it  sifts  out  the  unpromising ; 
it  responds  to  the  many  calls  for  substitutes ;  it  keeps  good 
teachinsT  material  on  hand  and  at  work  at  a  moderate  cost  until 
permanently  wanted  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  ranks. 

What  the  Normal  School  may  properly  expect  from  the 
State.  —  The  State  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  normal  train- 
ing for  its  teachers.  It  has  put  certain  duties  on  the  normal 
schools.  It  has  large  expectations  of  returns  from  them.  As 
a  result,  the  normal  schools  have  a  right  to  claim  certain  things 
from  the  State.  It  is  their  duty  to  keep  these  claims  in  the 
foreground.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  are  false  to  the  duties 
they  are  enjoined  to  discharge.  These  claims  may  be  treated 
under  the  general  heads  of  material  equipment,  good  teachers, 
and  due  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 

Material  Equipment  of  the  Normal  Schools.  —  On  the  mate- 
rial side  our  normal  schools  were  never  better  ofi"  than  to-day. 
The  buildings  are  nearly  all  new,  commodious,  and  finely 
adapted  to  their  purposes.  The  rest  are  in  good  condition. 
The  grounds  are  well-placed,  spacious,  and  in  several  cases 
marvellously  beautiful.  At  one  or  two  schools,  notably  at 
North  Adams,  more  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  them  to  a  finish 
and  to  their  full  effect  and  service.  As  to  books,  collections, 
apparatus  and  school  appliances,  the  supply,  in  general,  is  well- 
chosen  and  reasonably  generous.  Such  things  should  be  fresh  ; 
they  should  reflect  the  best  thought.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
normal  schools  to  seek  out  the  best  and  to  possess  it, — to  do 
this  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  follower  waiting  for  the  judgment 
of  others,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  leader  aiming  to  direct  others. 
Such  equipment  should  grow,  by  moderate  annual  increments, 
as  need  for  it  is  felt.     In  brief,  the  normal  school  plant,  taken 
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as  a  whole,  is  creditable  to  the  State.  It  is  sound  policy  to 
give  sufficient  annual  care  to  this  plant  to  hold  it  steadily  up 
to  those  ideals  of  finish,  completeness  and  service,  which  so 
much  of  it  seems  now  to  have  attained. 

Good  Teachers  for  the  Normal  Schools.  —  Many  of  our 
normal  school  teachers  are  excellent,  —  worth  far  more  than 
any  money  that  is  paid  them.  Others  are  as  good  as  the 
State  has  a  right  to  expect  for  the  modest  salaries  paid,  though^ 
not  so  good  as  the  welfare  of  the  coming  teachers  demands. 
The  teachers  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  ought  to  be  the  best 
to  be  had.  The  State  ought  to  be  able  to  go  into  the  best 
schools  and  to  command  the  his^hest  teachino-  skill  to  be  found 
there  for  State  service.  It  does  not  do  this.  It  cannot  do 
this.  It  does  not  pay  enough  to  do  this.  The  cities  frequently 
outbid  the  State,  and  so  secure  teachers  the  State  would  gladly 
employ.  If,  therefore,  the  State  is  compelled  now  and  then  to 
employ  teachers  of  less  reputation,  scholarship  and  skill,  it 
should  reduce  its  expectation  of  superior  teaching  accordingly. 
Were  it  not  that  inferior  pay  sometimes  secures  superior  ser- 
vice, the  State  would  not  fare  so  well  as  it  now  does. 

Due  Hecognitton  of  T'eaching  as  a  Profession.  —  The  great 
thing  the  normal  schools  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  State 
is  a  more  complete  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 
The  State  should  now  insist  that  every  candidate  for  a  teaching 
position  shall  have  a  certain  minimum  of  professional  training 
acquired  somewhere,  somehow,  in  a  normal  school  or  out  of  it. 
It  is  said  that  we  have  too  many  normal  schools.  We  have,  or 
we  have  not,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  fetate  is  to 
continue  content  that  teachers  with  little  academic  and  no 
special  training  shall  work  often  for  a  pittance,  where  commu- 
nities are  content  to  employ  them,  we  might  spare  one  or  two 
of  our  ten  schools.  If  the  State  is  not  content  with  such  a 
policy,  but  inclines  to  be  as  stringent  with  its  teachers  as  it 
now  is  with  its  lawyers  and  doctors  and  pharmacists  and 
plumbers  and  electricians,  to  say  nothing  of  candidates  for  the 
varied  occupations  to  which  access  lies  only  through  civil 
service  examinations,  then  it  needs  everj^  normal  school  it  has. 
Then  every  such  school  might  be  taxed  to  its  utmost,  and  yet 
the  demand  for  trained  teachers  would  scarcely  be  met.  We 
have  not  far  from  1,500  vacancies  a  year  in  our  public  schools. 
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The  largest  graduating  class  of  our  normal  schools  thus  far  hardly 
exceeds  a  fifth  of  that  number.  The  State  has  put  more  than 
$2,000,000  into  buildings  for  these  schools  ;  its  annual  expendi- 
ture for  them  now  exceeds  $200,000.  It  has  stood  by  these 
schools  for  sixty  years.  It  has  stood  loyally,  persistently, 
even  stubbornl}^  through  fair  weather  and  foul,  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  professional  training.  It  has  done  everything  for 
such  training  but  to  require  it.  Not  only  the  normal  schools, 
but  large  numbers  of  thoughtful  people  all  over  the  State,  are 
hoping  that  the  State  will  take  the  final  step,  and  require  that 
every  new  teacher,  after  some  definitely  fixed  time  in  the 
future,  shall  hold  a  certificate  of  training  and  proficiency  satis- 
factory to  a  properly  constituted  board  of  examiners. 

Mistakes  or  Dangers  to  which  JSFormal  Schools  are  exposed. 
—  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  with  the  great  expansion  of  the 
normal  school  system,  its  higher  standards  of  admission,  its 
greater  patronage,  the  growing  demands  of  the  towns  and 
cities  for  superior  teachers,  and  the  improved  tone  of  the 
public  attitude  towards  the  value  of  professional  training, 
have  come  richer  opportunities  than  ever  before  to  mould 
public  education.  But  with  such  opportunities  come  weightier 
responsibilities  as  well.  From  the  mistakes  or  dangers  to 
which  normal  schools  are  peculiarly  exposed  the  following 
may  be  selected  as  typical :  adherence  to  academic  work  and 
methods ;  failure  to  vitalize  the  psychology  that  is  taught ; 
and,  in  general,  failure  to  work  at  the  critical  points  in  the 
novice's  need. 

Adherence  to  Academic  Methods  and  Work. — Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  placed  on  the  distinction  that  exists  between 
teaching  a  subject  and  teaching  how  to  teach  it.  Normal 
schools  exist  for  the  latter  purpose,  not  the  former.  If,  in 
working  for  the  latter,  the  former  is  incidentally  served,  very 
good.  The  excuse  of  the  normal  schools  for  doing  academic 
work  is  that  teachers  must  know  their  subjects  before  they  can 
be  taught  to  teach  them.  It  is  true  that  persons  are  not  un- 
frequently  admitted  to  the  normal  schools  who  are  deficient  in 
important  branches.  Sometimes  they  are  bright  pupils  from 
classical  courses,  who  feel  compelled  to  ofl'er  Cicero  or  Homer 
for  omitted  sciences,  or  forego  altogether  the  training  they 
seek.     How  can  one  teach  the  sprouting  of  the  bean  or  the 
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branching  of  the  horse-chestnut  without  some  mastery  of  the 
facts  and  laws  that  underlie  such  things?  Shall  not  the  normal 
school  —  nay,  must  not  the  normal  school  —  make  good  these 
deficiencies  before  it  can  enter  upon  its  proper  professional 
work?  Under  old  conditions,  now  happily  improving,  the  nor- 
mal school  could  not  well  refuse  to  eke  out,  as  best  it  could, 
the  scant  qualifications  of  its  pupils.  Probably  it  can  never 
absolutely  decline  to  do  this  sort  of  work.  The  time  is  now 
ripe,  however,  for  throwing  the  main  burden  of  preparation 
upon  the  high  schools  and  academies,  —  in  short,  upon  the 
candidates  for  admission  themselves.  Whether  such  prepara- 
tion is  satisfactory  or  not,  it  should  be  assumed  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. The  work  of  the  normal  school  should  be  based  on  that 
assumption.  The  assumption  may  prove  a  wild  one  in  scattered 
cases.  So  much  the  worse  for  these  cases.  It  may  be  possible 
to  help  such  cases  in  an  academic  way,  at  odd  moments,  but 
such  kindly  service  should  not  swerve  the  school  from  its  great 
work.  The  adequacy  of  the  academic  foundation  having  been 
assumed  from  the  start,  the  work  of  the  normal  school  should 
be  professional  from  the  start.  Whatever  the  hardship  of  this 
policy  to  the  few,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  the  many.  More- 
over, it  is  a  policy  that  in  the  long  run  will  insure  better  work 
in  the  schools  below,  the  fruits  of  which,  in  some  measure,  will 
come  to  the  normal  schools.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  is  not  called  upon  to  teach 
botany,  for  instance,  as  a  formal  science,  after  some  high  school 
fashion,  but  to  teach  plants  in  a  simple  way,  under  the  general 
head  of  nature  study.  Shall  the  pupil  in  the  normal  school, 
therefore,  study  botany  as  a  science?  This  she  is  supposed  to 
have  done  already  in  the  high  school.  Admitted  that  it  can  be 
studied,  as  it  sometimes  is  studied,  in  the  normal  school  under 
better  instruction,  with  compound  microscopes  and  rich  appli- 
ances, with  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  scholarship.  What  the 
elementary  school  needs,  what  the  neophyte  wants,  what  the 
normal  school  should  give,  so  far  as  possible,  is  skill  in  teach- 
ing plants  to  little  children.  What  these  plants  shall  be,  what 
things  about  them  shall  be  studied,  what  postponed,  what 
ignored  altogether,  what  the  simpler  relations  held  by  them 
to  other  things,  what  the  aims  are  that  shall  control  the  study, 
how  far  the  child  shall  himself  lead  in  the  study  and  how  far 
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the  teacher  may  go  in  guiding  him,  what  good  points  to  make 
in  the  teacliing,  what  pitfalls  to  avoid,  and  how  it  all  fits  into 
a  sensible  philosophy  of  teaching,  —  these  are  the  things  to  be 
thought  of.  It  is  inevitable,  of  course,  that  in  doing  such  work 
the  pupil  shall  incidentally  revise  and  supplement  such  botani- 
cal work  as  she  may  have  done,  and  that  the  rich  botanical 
outfit  of  the  normal  school  shall  greatly  help  her  therein  ;  but 
she  does  it  all  from  a  new  point  of  view, —  that  of  the  learning 
teacher.  If  it  is  possil)le  early  in  the  course  to  make  the  study 
of  principles  bear  upon  the  real  needs  of  the  normal  pupils,— 
needs  revealed  to  them  either  through  some  experience  of  their 
own  in  trying  to  teach  something  or  through  observation  of  the 
experience  of  others,  —  such  study  will  yield  better  results. 
Those  who  enter  the  normal  school  after  having  taught  some 
time  have  a  decided  advantage  over  their  classmates,  because 
of  these  consciously  felt  needs.  It  is  a  problem,  of  course, 
how  to  develop  early  in  the  course  the  need  that  should  be  felt 
to  inspire  one's  study,  while  postponing  any  serious  practice 
by  the  pupil  until  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  children  will 
profit  by  it. 

I  understand  that  the  normal  schools  have  a  clear  view  of 
what  their  real  work  should  be.  The  ideal  to  be  approached  is 
a  high  and  clifBcult  one.  There  is  no  college  in  the  land  that 
sets  for  itself  so  serious  a  business  as  that  of  the  genuine 
normal  school.  It  is  vastly  more  perplexing  to  teach  the  teach- 
ing of  a  subject  than  to  teach  the  subject  itself.  The  teaching 
of  the  subject  itself —  why,  that  is  the  refuge  to  which  the 
normal  school  teacher  betakes  himself  when  overburdened  by 
the  heavier  task  imposed  by  his  exacting  ideal. 

If  I  see  work,  as  I  do  from  time  to  time,  that  has  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  a  high  school,  I  prefer  to  think  of  it 
either  as  a  survival  of  old  academic  methods  with  which  the 
normal  school  is  gradually  dispensing,  or  as  a  kind  of  restful 
relapse  from  the  higher  work  the  teacher  would  do  but  is  not 
always  able  to  do.  Still,  it  cannot  but  be  true  that  if  any 
insist  that  such  work  is  professional,  then,  by  the  same  token, 
the  high  school  is  a  normal  school,  and  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
normal  school  is  to  that  extent  weakened. 

Vitalizivg  the  Psychology  taught.  —  Differences  of  opinion 
are  often  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  the  study  of  psychology 
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to  teachers.  There  cannot  well  be  discordant  views  as  to  the 
value  of  such  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  as  leads  the 
teacher  intelligently  and  practically  to  respect  the  laws  of  its 
development.  The  born  teacher,  it  is  claimed,  intuitively 
respects  these  laws.  If  such  intuitive  knowledge  is  postu- 
lated as  a  sign  of  the  so-called  born  teacher,  the  claim  must  be 
admitted.  The  conclusion  comes  instantly,  however,  in  view 
of  educational  history  and  present  facts,  that  born  teachers  in 
this  high  sense  are  as  rare  as  pearls  in  the  sea.  The  world's 
history  is  strown  with  educational  sins  ;  the  best  teachers  that 
have  ever  taught  have  not  been  free  from  them  ;  the  pathway 
of  teachers  to  eminence  in  our  own  time  has  been  a  pathway 
of  laws  violated  as  well  as  of  laws  observed  ;  the  best  school 
ideals  of  to-day  are  as  mountain  summits  never  scaled  by  the 
masses  that  teach  at  their  base.  The  waste  of  mental  energy  in 
school,  through  misdirection  or  non-use,  is  enormous,  though 
not  more  conspicuous  than  the  waste  in  other  kinds  of  energy. 
Just  as  we  are  learning  to  utilize  more  and  more  that  energy 
of  steam  or  of  electricity  that  has  hitherto  run  to  waste,  so  we 
are  learning  better  and  better  to  reduce  this  waste  in  the  edu- 
cational forces  of  the  school.  One  may  say  all  this  while 
lauding  the  school  for  its  priceless  service  ;  it  is  a  fact  to  be 
taken  to  heart,  however,  if  one  would  improve  that  service. 
Doubters  unquestionably  base  their  doubts  of  the  value  of  the 
study  of  psychology  on  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  failure  of 
the  student  to  connect  such  study  with  his  practice.  To  learn, 
for  instance,  that  the  first  knowledge  the  student  acquires  of 
an  absolutely  new  subject  must  be  acquired  objectively,  and 
then  to  ignore  this  educational  axiom  when  called  upon  to  teach 
a  new  subject,  —  such  learning,  thus  isolated  from  practice, 
may  well  be  questioned.  But  which  is  the  wiser  course  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  break,  —  to  abandon  the  psychology,  or  to 
reform  the  practice  ?  It  is  the  same  old  discord  that  has  vexed 
the  world  from  the  beginning,  — the  break  between  theory  and 
practice,  between  principles  and  their  application,  between 
words  and  deeds.  The  normal  schools  know  this  discord  better 
than  their  critics.  They  know,  further,  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
recognize  it  than  to  correct  it.  Their  ambition,  their  struggle, 
is  that  the  axioms  of  psychology  shall  not  be  held  in  a  merely 
isolated,  verbal,  cyclopsedic  way,  but  that  they  shall  become 
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illuminating,  guiding,  controlling  principles  in  actual  teaching. 
The  psychology  they  prize  is  a  kind  of  enlightened  common- 
sense  in  action,  — the  common-sense  covering  such  knowledge 
of  the  mind  as  their  pupils  intuitively  have  or  may  have  empiri- 
cally gathered,  the  formal  study  of  psychology  giving  the 
further  enlightenment  needed,  —  and  the  teaching  practice,  in 
consequence  thereof,  becoming  sensible,  inspiring  and  effective. 

Meeting  the  Critical  Needs  of  the  Coming  Teacher.  —  Jn 
brief,  the  true  point  of  view  of  the  normal  schools  requires 
them  to  ask  themselves  such  questions  as  these :  Precisely 
what  demands  will  be  made  upon  these  young  persons  in  our 
care  when  they  become  teachers  ?  How  far  can  we  anticipate 
these  demands,  and  train  our  pupils  to  meet  them?  If  we  put 
them  into  the  academic  study  of  Shakespeare  or  quadratics  or 
advanced  science  or  any  other  subject  not  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  are  we  meeting  such  demands  ?  If  we  are,  wherein 
does  our  work  differ  from  that  of  the  high  schools  and  the 
colleges?  Why  should  we  not  yield  the  field  to  them?  If  we 
are  not,  why  not  drop  such  things,  and  go  more  fully  about  the 
real  task  that  called  us  into  existence?  Are  not  the  conditions 
ripe  —  as  nearly  ripe  as  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  —  for  us  to 
abandon  a  certain  sort  of  work  forced  upon  us  by  the  meagre 
preparation  of  so  many  of  our  pupils  in  the  past?  May  we 
not  safely  presume  upon  adequate  academic  preparation  here- 
after, and  let  those  who  fall  short  therein  bear  the  burden  of 
their  deficiency? 

Child  Study. — There  is  no  surer  way  of  finding  out  the 
neophyte's  need  and  giving  a  right  turn  to  her  study  of 
psychology  than  by  bringing  her  into  close,  sympathetic  touch 
with  the  child.  The  child  is  the  teacher's  problem  ;  two  chil- 
dren are  two  such  problems.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
teacher  needs  to  study  her  problem,  not  in  books  merely,  but 
in  the  true  laboratory  way,  —  the  problem  being  before  her  in 
the  flesh  and  blood.  Hence  the  model  kindergarten,  where 
she  may  study  her  problem  in  some  of  its  earlier  phases. 
Hence  the  model  schools  above,  under  expert  teachers,  where 
she  may  study  it  further.  Hence  practice  schools,  where  she 
may  try  her  hand  at  solving  her  problem.  The  sooner  the 
normal  pupil  gets  at  her  problem,  the  sooner  her  difficulties 
begin ;  the  sooner  these  begin,  the  sooner  her  needs  appear, 
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and  the  sooner,  therefore,  the  normal  school  sees  them  and 
gets  about  the  business  of  directly  attending  to  them. 

The  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  important  as  it  is,  is  not 
the  centre  about  which  the  normal  school  should  revolve.  It 
is  the  child,  rather,  that  is  waiting  to  be  taught.  In  excess  of 
attention  to  the  former,  the  latter  is  forgotten.  Whatever  the 
vagaries  of  modern  child  study,  whatever  the  necessity  for 
ignoring  in  the  normal  school  certain  phases  of  childhood 
research  that  may  be  proper  in  high  special  schools,  where  it 
matters  less  whether  such  research  yields  utilizable  results  or 
not,  so  long  as  it  adds  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  nobody 
can  gainsay  the  proposition  that  the  vast  machinery  of  public 
education  has  for  its  supreme  object  the  right  training  of  the 
child,  and  that  the  child,  therefore,  is  the  first  and  chief  thing 
to  engage  attention  in  any  scheme  of  normal  training.  Not 
until  the  laws  of  child  growth  are  perfectly  known,  not  until 
the  varying  capacities  of  children's  minds  are  clearly  perceived, 
not  until  the  equipment  of  the  school  and  the  instruction  of  the 
teacher  are  nicely  adjusted  to  such  laws  and  varying  capacities, 
will  the  problems  of  education  be  solved.  This  is  the  same  as 
saying,  no  doubt,  that  full  solution  is  unattainable  ;  but  it  is 
also  the  same  as  saying  that  the  only  hope  of  progress  towards 
solution  lies  in  successful  study  of  the  child. 

The  Good  Work  of  the  Normal  Schools.  —  While  the  dangers 
enumerated  are  real,  while  normal  school  teachers  too  frequently 
succumb  to  them,  so  that  gaps  open  here  and  there  between 
what  is  done  and  what  the  normal  idea  requires,  it  must  be 
said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  none  see  these  dangers  more 
distinctly  than  the  normal  school  teachers  themselves.  If  their 
work  does  not  rise  to  the  full  height  of  their  ideals,  it  is  partly 
because  these  ideals  are  so  creditable  to  them,  partly  because 
untoward  conditions  in  the  material  to  be  moulded  stand  for- 
ever in  their  way,  and  partly  because  it  is  common  frailty  for 
one's  average  efibrt  to  fall  short  of  one's  best.  Nevertheless, 
it  remains  true  that  the  Commonwealth  is  more  indebted  to  its 
normal  schools  than  to  any  other  agency  for  such  life,  vigor, 
tone  and  hope  as  characterize  her  public  schools.  And  the 
normal  schools  may  justly  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  widespread  desire  for  their  still  greater  usefulness  is 
the  product  of  that  enlightened  conception  of  what  a  teacher's 
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training  should  be  which  they  themselves  more  than  any  other 
agency  have  inspired. 

Certain  Ways  of  promoting  Normal  School  Work  and  Effi- 
ciency. —  Among  the  themes  that  merit  earnest  consideration 
and  progressive  action  in  connection  with  our  normal  schools 
are  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  appropriation  of  an  additional  sum  for  the  aid  of 
needy  and  deserving  students.  The  amount  annually  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  is  $4,000.  The  addition  of  four  new  normal 
schools  materially  reduces  the  amount  now  available  for  each. 

2.  A  sabbatical  year.  Each  teacher  should  have  one  year 
in  seven,  or  in  some  suitable  number  of  years,  for  travel,  obser- 
vation and  study,  retaining  enough  of  his  salary  to  justify  the 
taking  of  the  year.  The  refreshment  and  new  power  thus 
gained  would  enrich  their  teaching. 

3.  Superannuated  teachers.  See  page  133  of  the  sixtieth 
report  of  the  Board. 

4.  Normal  training  for  teachers  of  high  schools.  See  page 
123  of  the  sixtieth  report  of  the  Board. 

5.  Summer  sessions  at  one  or  more  of  the  normal  schools. 
See  pages  11  and  176  of  this  report. 

Resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  relat- 
ing to  Normal  Schools.  —  At  the  fifty -third  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  in  Boston,  Nov.  26  and  27,  1897,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted  :  — 

Resolved,  That  purely  academic  instruction,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  subject-matter  without  any 
reference  to  its  professional  use,  shoukl  not  be  given  in  the  normal 
schools. 

Besolved,  That  there  should  be  organized  in  one  of  the  existing 
normal  schools  a  separate  department  for  the  professional  training 
of  persons  intending  to  become  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  princi- 
pals of  schools  or  superintendents. 

Resolved,  That  only  college  graduates  and  persons  having  an 
equivalent  education  should  be  deemed  eRgible  for  admission  to  this 
department. 

Resolved,  That  the  determination  of  the  fitness  of  a  person  to 
enter  upon  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  normal  school,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  admission  to  the  course,  should 
rest  with  the  authorities  of  the  normal  school. 
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Resolved^  That  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  scholarship,  and 
a  recommendation  of  fitness,  from  the  principal  of  the  high  school  of 
which  the  candidate  is  a  graduate,  should  have  great  weight  in  decid- 
ing upon  his  admission  to  the  normal  school. 

Resolved,  That  some  definite,  practical  study  of  the  development 
of  the  child  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  teachers 
of  our  public  schools,  and  should  have  great  weight  in  the  selection  of 
teachers. 

These  resolutions  are  timely  and  to  the  point.  They  reflect 
the  views  not  only  of  the  committee  of  normal  school  men, 
superintendents  and  teachers  that  drafted  them,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  being  the  principal  of  our  largest  normal 
school,  but  also  of  a  large  body  of  intelligent  persons  who  have 
given  the  subject  serious  thought,  A  single  point  in  the  reso- 
lutions —  the  suggestion  of  a  place  for  the  high  normal  instruc- 
tion recommended  —  might  indeed  have  been  wisely  left  as  an 
open  question,  since  it  concerns  the  administration  of  an  edu- 
cational policy  rather  than  the  policy  itself;  but,  as  a  whole,  they 
are  welcomed  as  a  potent  endorsement  of  that  policy  for  which 
the  Board  of  Education  has  long  been  working  and  towards  the 
full  realization  of  which  the  normal  schools,  with  varying  rates 
of  progress,  are  persistently  moving. 

Manual  Training  as  a  Part  of  the  High  School  System. 

Manual  Training  Law. — Chapter  471,  Acts  of  1894, 
ordered  that  in  every  city  of  twenty  thousand  or  more  inhabi- 
tants a  manual  training  department  should  be  maintained  as  a 
part  of  its  high  school  system.  The  law  went  into  eflfect  Sept. 
1,  1895.  Twenty-three  cities,  with  a  population  of  1,494,906, 
are  affected  by  the  law.  A  full  account  was  given  in  last 
year's  report  (pages  154-171)  of  the  progress  made  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  Fourteen  cities  at  that  time 
had  complied  with  the  law,  two  had  plans  ready  for  execution 
as  soon  as  their  new  high  school  buildings  should  be  finished, 
and  seven  had  taken  no  action.  The  situation  continues  sub- 
stantially the  same  to-day. 

The  following  table  is  based  on  reports  of  school  committees 
for  1896-97,  and  does  not  include  any  changes  that  may  have 
occurred  since  September,  1897  :  — 
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XLVI.  Table  showing  the  Extent  to  which  Cities  of  More  than 
Twenty  Thousand  Inhabitants  have  complied  ivith  Chap- 
ter 471,  Acts  of  1894. 


Cities. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Manual  Training  Status. 


Teacher  in  Charge  of 
Manual  Training. 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Cambridge, 

Chelsea,    . 
Fall  River, 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill, 
Holyoke,  . 
Lawrence, 
Lowell,     . 
Lynn, 
Maiden,    . 
New  Bedford, 
Newton,   . 
Pittsfleld, 
Quincy,    . 
Salem, 
Somerville, 
Springfield, 
Taunton,  . 
Waltham, 
Worcester, 


496,920 
33,165 
81,643 

31,264 
89,203 
26,409 
28,211 
30,209 
40,322 
52,164 
81,367 
62,354 
29,708 
55,251 
27,590 
20,461 
20,712 
34,473 
52,200 
51,522 
27,115 
20,876 
98,767 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  three  years' 

course. 
One  year  provided  for;  longer  course 

intended. 
Cambridt;e  Manual  Training  School  for 

Boys,  four  years'  course,  private,  but 

free    to    boys    of    the    English    High 

School. 
Plan  reported,  but  no  action  yet ;  crowded 

high  school. 
Four  years'  course  in  B.  M.  C.  Durfee 

High  School. 
Course  begun,  but  not  fully  developed; 

four  years  intended. 
No  action  taken 


A  two  years'  course  in  operation,  . 

Course  to  be  begun  when  the  new  high 

school  building  is  finished. 
Four  years'  course  adopted  and  entered 

upon. 
One  year  provided  for;  rest  of  course  to 

be  developed. 
Three  years'  course  in  operation. 


Two  years  already  provided  for, 
No  action  yet  taken. 
No  action  yet  taken. 


Course  to  be  begun  when  the  new  high 

school  building  is  opened. 
No  action  yet  taken. 


No  action  yet  taken, 

Two  years  provided  for;    two    years 

extension  under  consideration. 
Course  of  four  years  adopted, . 


No  action  yet  taken. 
Two  years  provided  for. 
Two  years  provided  for. 


Charles    W.  Parmenter, 

Head  Master. 
Oscar  F.  Bager. 

Charles  H.  Morse,  Super- 
intendent. 


William  J.  Woods. 
Alden  J.  Foskett. 

Walter  F.  Brackett. 

A.  L.  Fulkerson. 
George  R.  Carothers. 
William  M.  Holden. 
Arthur  D.  Dean. 


Everett  W.  Tuttle. 
George  B.  Kilbon. 

Everett  Schwartz. 
Walter  G.  Wesson. 


Manual  Training  in  the  Lower  Grades.  —  Some  of  the  fore- 
going cities  have  provided  for  manual  training  in  the  lower 
grades.  Boston  has,  for  example,  twenty  manual  training 
schools  where  regular  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  may  take 
a  prescribed  number  of  exercises  per  week.  Cambridge  has 
made  provision  for  certain  manual  work  on  Saturdays  ;  she  is 
also  considering  a  school  for  pupils  that  for  various  reasons 
should  be  taken  from  their  respective  classes  and  given  a 
special   course   in   which    manual    work   shall    be    prominent. 
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Springfield  has  courses  of  knife  work  for  boys.  Waltham 
provides  manual  training  for  the  boys  of  the  four  upper  gram- 
mar grades.  Haverhill  and  New  Bedford  have  sloyd  courses. 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  educational  value  of  manual 
training  is  such  as  to  justify  provision  for  it  in  the  grammar 
grades  of  all  cities  and  large  towns.  The  Worcester  school 
report  gives  expression  to  this  feeling  as  follows  :  — 

Manual  training  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools  very  much 
earlier  than  the  high  school  period,  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  schools,  as  at  present  arranged,  so  fully 
occupies  the  time  of  pupils  that  comparatively  few,  at  least  in  the 
classical  school,  can  get  the  benefit  of  this  course.  Moreover, 
many  pupils  are  compelled  to  leave  school  before  they  enter  the  high 
school,  and  therefore  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  manual  training 
course.  Secondly,  the  elements  of  manual  training  can  be  taught  to 
children  of  eleven  and  twelve  to  better  advantage  than  at  a  later 
stage.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  advantage 
that  comes  from  the  correlation  of  the  hand  with  the  brain  that  is 
very  much  greater  in  earlier  years. 

Accordingly,  a  recommendation  has  been  made  in  Worcester 
that  the  boys  of  the  ninth  grammar  grade  be  given  exercises, 
at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  in  the  shops  of  the  high  manual 
training  school, — a  plan  involving  but  slight  additional  ex- 
pense for  the  school. 

Domestic  Science  for  Girls.  —  Some  of  the  foregoing  cities 
have  made  provision  for  instruction  in  both  sewing  and  cook- 
ing,—  notably  Boston,  Haverhill,  New  Bedford  and  Spring- 
field. Twenty  of  them  teach  sewing.  All  of  them,  Taunton 
excepted,  have  supervisors  of  drawing  who  do  something  in 
the  way  of  connecting  elementary  manual  work,  like  clay  mod- 
eling, paper  cutting,  etc.,  with  their  drawing  instruction.  In 
some  of  these  cities  the  question  is  seriously  asked,  "Why 
should  there  not  also  be  a  course  in  high  manual  training, 
including  the  various  branches  of  domestic  science,  for  girls?" 
The  law  requiring  high  manual  training  does  not  exclude  girls 
from  its  provisions,  and  the  arguments  that  enforce  the  value 
of  such  training  for  boys  apply  with  equal  force  to  girls. 

Cities  and  Toiuns  under  Twenty  Thousand  that  provide 
Manual  Training.  —  Many  of  the  smaller  communities  of  the 
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State,  like  Bridgewater,  Brookline,  Easton,  Milton,  Water- 
town,  Winchester  and  Woburn,  have  established  woodworking, 
sewing  and  cooking  courses  for  certain  grammar  grades. 
Arlington,  Belmont,  Concord,  Dedham,  Marblehead  and  Med- 
ford  have  established  woodworking  and  sewing  courses ; 
Everett,  North  Adams,  Peabody,  Rockland  and  Williamstown, 
sewing  courses ;  Lexington  and  Northampton,  woodworking 
courses.  Arlington's  courses  extend  into  the  high  school. 
Other  towns  have  plans  for  such  work  either  framed  or  under 
contemplation. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training. — It  is  the 
misfortune  of  manual  training  that  a  wide  gulf  exists  between 
the  ideal  training  intended  and  the  poverty  of  the  name  that  is 
popularly  given  to  it.  This  name  is  too  suggestive  of  the 
hand,  of  a  kind  of  finger  deftness,  of  a  training  that  is  not 
seriously  mental,  of  a  sort  of  discipline  meagre  in  sesthetic  and 
moral  elements,  of  a  preparation  for  the  shop  rather  than  for  a 
broader  life ;  and  so  one  of  the  grandest  thoughts  in  education 
has  to  struggle  against  the  opprobium  that  goes  with  the  pov- 
erty of  its  best  known  descriptive  epithet.  This  great  thought 
is  that  ideas  are  the  embodiments  of  force ;  they  have  a  dyna- 
mic character ;  they  stir  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain ;  they 
tend  to  discharge  themselves  in  action  ;  they  impel,  in  short, 
to  the  doing  of  things.  Now,  the  energy  that  would  express 
itself  in  ideas  may  be  squandered,  like  any  other  energy,  in 
innumerable  petty,  neglected  rills,  or  it  may  be  gathered  up, 
concentrated  and  made  to  do  work,  precious  in  itself  in  utilita- 
rian ways,  and  precious  in  its  reaction  on  the  mind  in  intellectual 
and  moral  ways.  Nay,  neglect  of  such  guidance  of  the  child's 
activity  into  channels  of  well-considered  work  is  neglect  of  the 
child  himself.  Education  of  the  child  that  goes  on  in  strictly 
bookish,  sedentary,  inert  ways  reaches  only  half  the  child,  and 
makes  less  of  that  half  than  it  ought.  It  engages  the  brain  in 
but  a  part  of  its  activities.  It  leaves  the  rest  to  grow  as  Topsy 
grew.  It  ignores  the  wonderful  possibilities  there  are  in  train- 
ing the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  to  co-operate  with  the  sen- 
sory,—  possibilities,  on  the  one  hand,  of  making  the  physical 
activities  glow  with  increasing  intelligence,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  having  these  activities  react  in  a  most  invigorating  way  upon 
the  intelligence  that  inspires  them.     The  tiny  associative  fibres 
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that  bind  together  the  sensory,  motor  and  other  regions  of  the 
brain,  multiplying  and  growing  so  as  to  reflect,  as  it  were,  the 
kind  and  the  extent  of  the  coordination  that  is  secured  among 
these  regions,  are  the  physical  expression  of  educational  pro- 
cesses that  merit  profound  study  and  discreet  guidance.  Were 
it  not  for  the  child's  spontaneous  activity,  —  an  activity  always 
struggling  to  assert  itself,  schools  or  no  schools,  — he  would  not 
fare  so  well  as  he  now  does.  Such  unguided  activity,  if  not  so 
educationally  telling  as  it  ought  to  be,  is,  in  its  way,  the  child's 
support  and  defence  in  such  schooling  as  he  receives.  This 
activity  has  brought  him,  indeed,  countless  woes  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  misinterpreted  it,  but  his  rebel  attitude  to- 
wards everything  that  would  crush  it  still  persists.  When  will 
the  world  learn  that  nature  is  more  the  rebel  than  the  child? 
Take  account  of  his  active  nature,  give  it  a  fair  field,  utilize  the 
energy  that  bubbles  up  and  is  running  to  waste,  and  the  rebel- 
lion is  over.  Among  the  many  definitions  that  may  be  given 
to  education,  this  is  not  without  value:  education  is  nobly- 
inspired  and  well-ordered  self- activity.  No  educational  process 
covers  the  field  that  does  not  reckon  with  all  the  ways  in  which 
such  activity  tends  to  express  itself,  —  ways  to  be  checked  as 
well  as  ways  to  be  encouraged.  A  good  school  is  a  successful 
agency  for  directing  and  utilizing  the  activity  of  children.  And 
the  activity  of  children  is  at  its  best  when  it  leads  from  play  up 
to  work,  —  we  want  men  of  action  ;  from  instinct  up  to  delib- 
eration, —  we  want  men  of  reason  ;  from  interest  up  to  will,  — 
we  want  men  of  character ;  from  dependence  on  others  to  de- 
pendence on  self,  —  we  want  men  of  self-reliance  ;  from  selfish- 
ness up  to  altruism,  —  we  want  good  citizens;  in  short,  from 
the  lower,  natural,  uncultured  self  up  to  the  higher,  ideal, 
educated  self,  —  we  want  the  best  of  which  men  and  women  are 
capable. 

The  Schools  in  General. 

Information  through  School  Retwns.  —  Such  information  as 
is  gained  from  school  returns  about  elementary  and  other 
schools  is  chiefly  statistical.  It  is  true  that  certain  inferences 
may  be  safely  drawn  from  figures.  It  is  highly  probable,  for 
instance,  that  children  cannot  receive  so  much  instruction  in  six 
months  as  they  might  in  ten  ;    that  teachers  whose  services 
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command  only  $20  a  month  are  not  so  well  qualified  as  those 
whose  services  command  $60  or  $75  ;  that  old  schoolhouses  out 
of  repair  are  less  healthful  than  schoolhouses  with  the  latest 
sanitary  improvements  ;  that  a  town  without  a  superintendent 
of  schools  has  its  strictly  educational  interests  less  efficiently 
looked  after  than  a  town  with  one ;  and  that  a  low  percentage 
of  attendance  means  diminished  results  from  the  schools.  But 
there  is  a  limit  promptly  reached  in  such  deductions  as  may 
fairly  come  from  statistics. 

Information  from  School  Committee  Re^ports. — From  the 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth  there  come  to  the  office  each  year 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  school  reports.  They  are  bound 
in  convenient  volumes,  and  find  their  way  at  length  to  the  State 
library.  In  these  reports  may  be  found  the  history  of  the 
schools  in  detail  as  far  back  as  1839.  Some  committees  have 
wisely  kept  in  thought  the  value  of  their  reports  to  generations 
yet  unborn,  and  so  have  made  them  repositories  from  which 
complete  histories  of  their  schools  from  the  remotest  beginnings 
can  be  readily  gathered.  Earlier  annual  reports  of  the  Board 
were  largely  made  up  of  abstracts  from  these  reports.  In  this 
way  the  drift  of  the  better  sentiment  of  the  State  was  made 
known  in  ways  helpful  to  the  schools.  There  was  a  strength 
in  the  consensus  of  views  thus  shown  that  was  missing  in  any 
single  expression  of  them.  No  abstracts  have  been  published 
in  a  State  report  since  the  thirty-ninth.  While  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  return  to  abstracts,  in  the  old  way,  yet  if  each  year 
excerpts  from  committee  reports  on  some  single  educational 
theme  that  is  stirring  the  public  should  be  printed  in  the  State 
report,  the  matter  could  be  kept  within  bounds  and  would 
undoubtedly  prove  valuable. 

Perusal  of  committee  reports  shows  that  they  freely  use 
material  from  the  State  reports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State 
reports  are  indebted  to  the  committee  reports  in  scores  of  ways 
for  the  illumination  of  the  usual  school  returns.  Some  of 
these  reports  are  admirable  in  form,  matter,  comprehensiveness, 
definiteness ;  they  have  more  than  a  local  value,  as  outside 
calls  for  them  sufficiently  indicate  ;  the  painstaking  work  of 
skilful  superintendents  is  conspicuous  in  their  excellence.  The 
average  report  is  a  faithful,  though  sometimes  meagre,  presenta- 
tion.    Now  and  then  signs  of  perfunctory,  if  not  of  careless, 
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work  are  obvious ;  while  once  in  a  while  there  comes  a  report 
whose  English  is  so  slovenly  that  one  is  led  to  wonder  how  the 
"  schoolmaster  abroad"  came  to  be  entrusted  with  the  writing 
of  it. 

Information  through  the  Agents.  —  It  is  through  its  agents 
that  the  Board  gets  nearest  to  the  actual  school  conditions  of 
the  State.  Messrs.  Prince,  Fletcher,  MacDonald  and  Bailey 
have  personally  visited  during  the  year  1,254  schools.  To  this 
number  should  be  added  those  visited  by  Mr.  Edson  up  to 
the  time  of  his  resignation,  and  by  Mr.  Sargent,  who,  under 
a  special  arrangement,  has  worked  on  what  may  be  called 
a  half-time  basis  as  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Bailey  in  drawing. 
For  valuable  information  respecting  their  work,  reference 
should  be  made  to  their  several  reports  in  this  volume. 

JSTew  Division  of  Work  for  Agents  of  the  Board.  —  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  supervision  by 
superintendents  of  schools  shall  be  the  universal  and  finally 
fixed  policy  of  the  State.  When  this  time  comes,  —  perhaps- 
before  it  comes, — the  field  of  general  all-round  school  work, 
may  well  be  left  to  the  local  superintendents.  The  State 
should  then  aim  to  assist  the  school  authorities  with  service 
of  a  special,  expert  sort  at  critical  points  in  the  general  system. 
The  divisions  of  this  service  should  correspond  to  the  grander 
divisions  of  what  the  schools  should  aim  to  do,  —  particularly 
to  those  phases  of  work  in  which,  because  of  their  novelty  and 
the  lack  of  general  acquaintance  with  them,  the  school  authori- 
ties stand  most  in  need  of  aid.  The  titles  of  the  agents  should 
hold  some  relation  to  the  special  service  rendered  by  them.. 
What  is  suggested  here  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  plan  that 
is  already  applied  to  drawing.  The  Board  employs  an  agent 
who  is  technically  called  the  "agent  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustrial drawing,"  but  popularly  known  as  the  State  supervisor 
of  drawing.  In  like  manner  other  agents  employed  by  the 
Board  would  be  supervisors  in  specially  assigned  fields.  The 
present  needs  of  the  schools  suggest  an  organization  somewhat 
as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  supervisor  of  teachers'  qualifications,  to  work  with  a 
board  of  examiners,  and  with  such  aid  as  the  magnitude  of  his 
work  suggests,  in  conducting  all  State  examinations,  voluntary 
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or  required,  for  teachers'  certificates  ;  to  guide  by  appropriate 
suggestions  and  in  various  ways  the  preparation  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  and  of  candidates  for  State 
certificates ;  to  visit  normal  schools,  and,  in  co-operation  with 
the  authorities  thereof  and  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  to  work 
for  the  increased  efficiency  both  of  the  normal  school  teachers 
and  of  the  pupil-teachers  trained  by  them  ;  and,  in  general, 
through  addresses,  reports,  conduct  of  examinations  —  oral, 
written  or  observational  —  and  related  work,  to  stimulate 
thoroughness  of  preparation  for  the  teaching  profession.  The 
present  law  for  the  State  examination  and  certification  of 
teachers  is  awaiting  such  an  officer,  for  reasons  fully  set  forth 
on  pages  126-128  of  the  fifty-ninth  report.  Should  the  State 
insist,  as  in  the  near  future  it  ought,  upon  some  minimum  of 
professional  preparation  from  every  new  teacher,  the  need  of 
such  an  officer  would  be  imperative. 

2.  A  supervisor  of  drawing,  —  an  officer  the  State  now 
practically  has.  The  great  skill  and  admirable  accomplish- 
ment of  the  present  supervisor  are  full  of  suggestions  as  to 
possibilities  for  good  in  other  departments  of  State  work  for 
the  schools,  should  they  be  similarly  organized  with  reference 
to  single  lines  of  school  needs. 

3.  A  supervisor  of  manual  training,  whose  service  would  be 
especially  timely,  now  that  manual  training  both  for  boys  and 
for  girls,  in  the  lower  schools  and  in  the  higher,  is  engaging 
the  thought  of  more  than  half  of  the  Commonwealth.  Intelli- 
gent guidance  here,  in  the  light  of  the  world's  best  experience 
and  thought,  would  be  heartily  welcomed.  No  agent  of  the 
Board,  in  any  lull  of  his  present  multifarious  duties,  can  hope 
to  furnish  such  guidance.  It  requires  the  undivided  attention 
of  a  specialist. 

4.  A  supervisor  of  physical  culture,  whose  field  of  work 
should  be  the  sanitary  condition  of  schoolhouses,  the  physical 
needs  of  children,  feasible  and  profitable  systems  of  school 
gymnastics,  physiology  and  hygiene,  the  best  methods  of  tem- 
perance instruction,  and,  in  general,  the  consideration  of  ways 
and  means  of  promoting  that  physical  health  in  the  schools 
upon  which  intellectual  attainment  is  largely  conditioned. 

5.  A  supervisor  of  nature  study,  —  an  officer  whose  hands 
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would  be  full  from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  such  is  the 
growing  importance  of  this  study  in  the  schools  and  the  growing 
need  for  enlightened  guidance  in  it. 

6.  A  supervisor  of  high  schools,  with  the  262  high  schools 
of  the  State  and  their  40,000  pupils  for  his  field  of  labor,  — 
their  relations  to  schools  below  and  above,  their  courses  of 
study,  their  laboratory  facilities,  their  conformity  or  lack  of 
conformity  to  State  requirements,  and  the  like.  Should  the 
State  define  more  satisfactorily,  as  it  ought,  the  kind  of  high 
school  which  the  towns  are  required  to  maintain,  and  take 
pains,  as  it  ought,  to  see  that  all  the  towns  rise,  as  large  num- 
bers of  them  are  certain  to  do,  to  the  spirit  of  such  statutory 
definition,  an  agent  with  the  title  and  duties  suggested  would 
become  still  more  valuable. 

Theoretically,  every  large  school  interest  of  the  State  merits 
the  full  time  of  an  expert.  Practically,  it  is  probably  better  to 
select  for  expert  service  those  fundamental  interests  that  are 
more  likely  to  be  handled  unskilfully  or  to  be  neglected  alto- 
gether. So  far  as  outlined,  the  plan  requires  only  six  per- 
sons, —  no  more  than  the  Board  had  in  its  employ  in  1896. 
There  would  be  no  serious  objection  to  a  somewhat  gradual 
transition  from  the  old  plan  to  the  new. 

The  two  plans  can  be  carried  on  side  by  side.  Indeed,  that 
is  what  is  done  to-day  to  a  slight  extent,  —  one  agent  being 
a  specialist  and  the  remaining  three  being  general  workers. 
Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  retain  general  workers  in 
deference  to  present  conditions,  while  employing  specialists  for 
all  the  fields  indicated,  nine  persons  would  be  needed.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  full  power  in  the  matter  up  to  the  limit 
of  its  specific  appropriation  therefor.  The  legislative  trend  of 
late  has  been  towards  narrowing  that  limit.  Is  the  trend  in  the 
right  direction  ?  The  secretary's  conviction  of  the  worth  of  ex- 
pert service  to  the  schools,  both  through  local  superintendents 
and  through  agents  of  the  Board,  is  very  strong.  If  Massachu- 
setts desires  to  retain  her  honored  place  in  the  public  school 
annals  of  the  Union,  she  must  rely  very  largely  upon  the 
knowledge,  the  wisdom  and  the  skill  of  persons  who  are  fitted 
to  care  for  the  schools  and  who  are  enthusiastic  and  tireless  in 
devotion  to  them.  With  all  she  has  to  be  proud  of,  the  need  for 
missionary  work  has  by  no  means  ceased.     The  quality  of  super- 
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vision  is  a  legitimate  thing  to  criticise  ;  improvement  ttierein,  a 
legitimate  thing  to  work  for ;  but  anything  like  knocking  away 
the  ladder  or  even  breaking  rungs  in  the  ladder  by  which  her 
schools  have  risen  and  may  yet  rise  in  efficiency  should  be  dis- 
countenanced. Improve  the  supervision,  both  local  and  State, 
and  pay  the  price  of  the  improvement,  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  investments.  If  such  improvement 
sweeps  away  any  of  the  supervisors  that  urge  it,  they  naay 
have  the  consolation  of  pressing  for  better  things,  though  the 
pressure  cost  them  dearly. 

A  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools.  —  No  course  of 
study  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  if  it  is  not  modified  from 
time  to  time  in  response  to  changed  conditions  or  advancing 
thought.  The  State  course  is  helpful  to  many  schools,  but  the 
time  has  come  for  making  it  better,  if  it  can  be  done.  Work 
has  been  already  begun  in  this  direction,  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  task,  with  the  scant  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  office  to 
work  upon  it,  makes  the  progress  slow.  There  are  what  seem 
to  be,  at  first  glimpse,  two  conflicting  modes  of  procedure  in 
planning  a  course  of  study.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  certain 
culture-material  well  recognized  by  the  world  as  available  for 
education  purposes,  —  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  his- 
tory, language,  literature,  etc.  Let  each  of  these  subjects  be 
developed  logically  from  simple  beginnings,  and  let  suitable 
portions  of  each  be  assigned  to  the  several  years  of  the  elemen- 
tary course.  Thus  a  course  of  study  is  built  up  from  the  point 
of  view  of  certain  subjects  to  be  taught.  In  this  way  the 
course  of  study  has  generally  been  mapped  out  and  teachers 
have  bent  their  energies  to  squaring  their  pupils  with  it. 
Education  is  conquest  of  the  course  ;  its  value  is  the  good  that 
comes  through  such  conquest.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
child  to  be  educated.  There  are  his  inborn  powers  to  be 
developed,  his  difierences  from  his  fellows  to  be  respected,  the 
laws  of  his  growth  to  be  observed.  His  education  is  his 
highest  development  along  such  lines  of  promise  as  nature  has 
marked  out  for  him.  He  has  what  are  called  his  nascent 
periods,  when  he  can  best  do  things  ;  he  passes  through  stages 
of  spontaneous  interest,  now  in  one  activity,  now  in  another,  — 
stages  his  teacher  should  detect  and  utilize  ;  he  can  never  rise 
above  or  get  beyond  the  standards  that  slowly  form  in  his  own 
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mind,  and  so  he  must  be  patiently  regarded  while  such  standards 
are  growing.  To  give  him  too  much  to  do  because  a  course  of 
study  transcends  his  capacity,  or  too  little  because  a  course 
insults  that  capacity,  to  give  him  untimely  things  to  do  because 
a  course  does  not  respect  the  demands  of  his  nature,  —  all  this 
is  a  misuse  of  the  child's  energy ;  it  involves  waste,  if  not 
cruelty.  It  is  not  the  child  that  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
course,  but  the  course  to  the  child.  The  child's  claims  are  the 
supreme  ones,  not  those  of  a  scheme  framed  without  adequate 
thought  of  the  child's  relations  to  it. 

And  so  the  two  modes  of  building  up  a  course  of  study  stand 
out  in  seeming  antagonism.  The  points  of  view  are  wide  apart ; 
from  one,  the  construction  of  a  course  is  an  objective  process  ; 
from  the  other,  a  subjective  process.  From  the  former  stand- 
point a  logical  unity  in  certain  external  culture-material  is 
sought ;  from  the  latter,  a  psychological  unity  in  meeting  cer- 
tain internal  needs  of  the  child.  The  discord,  however,  is 
more  seeming  than  real.  It  is  the  old  mistake  of  ignoring  the 
other  side  of  the  shield.  That  the  child's  needs  should  deter- 
mine the  course  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  the  experience  of  enlightened  nations  has 
settled  upon  as  the  sort  of  culture-material  best  suited  to  meet 
these  needs  must  also  be  accepted  with  equal  confidence.  The 
very  existence  of  well-defined  subjects  of  study  for  the  schools 
—  the  same  subjects  everywhere  —  is  due  to  the  gradually 
developed  satisfaction  of  people  with  their  fitness  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  expanding  mind.  And  so  we  come  back  at  last  to 
the  supreme  importance,  not  of  the  course,  however  carefully 
laid  out  it  may  be,  but  of  the  administration  of  it.  It  is  the 
teacher  finally  to  whom  we  must  look  if  we  would  secure  the 
right  reactions  between  the  child's  nature  and  the  appropriate 
objective  material.  To  this  end,  he  needs  a  flexible  course  ;  he 
probably  needs  to  have  as  many  standards  of  attainment  as  he 
has  pupils ;  he  needs  a  handsome  margin,  therefore,  within 
which  to  respect  the  wide  range  of  tastes  and  capacities  in  his 
pupils.  His  problems  are  not  to  be  solved  by  some  course  of 
study  yet  to  be  framed,  but  by  careful  study  of  the  child's  needs 
or  of  expert  investigations  into  those  needs  and  of  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  them.  For  such  a  teacher  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  material  in  any  reputable  course. 
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Multiplicity  of  Subjects.  —  The  seeming  multiplicity  of  sub- 
jects in  the  modern  elementary  course  is  largely  due  to  a  false 
assumption  that  a  subject  separately  mentioned  in  the  course 
should  have  a  separate  assignment  in  the  daily  program  of 
lessons.  In  this  connection  the  secretary  thinks  he  is  justified 
in  saying  again  what  he  said  in  the  sixtieth  report :  — 

Many  new  subjects  have  been  put  into  elementary  schools  within  a 
few  years,  in  response  to  demands  for  enrichment.  The  schools  are 
becoming  heavily  burdened  in  many  towns  in  consequence  of  such 
expansion,  and  the  question  is  earnestly  asked,  "  Is  there  not  danger 
of  sacrificing  thoroughness  in  a  few  things  to  a  surface  acquaintance 
with  many  things?"  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  limit  in  this  enrichment 
beyond  which  the  schools  cannot  go.  The  only  limitations,  however, 
that  merit  serious  recognition  in  framing  a  course  of  study  are  to  be 
found  in  the  child,  not  in  the  teacher  or  in  school  conditions.  If 
teachers  are  lacking  in  scholarship  or  training,  if  equipment  is  inade- 
quate, if  general  school  conditions  are  adverse,  —  all  these  are  limi- 
tations, indeed,  but  they  ought  to  be  overcome.  But  the  limitations 
in  the  child,  whatever  they  are,  need  to  be  respected.  In  other 
words,  if  the  child  can  conquer  and  assimilate  a  theme,  and  profit  by 
so  doing,  while  the  teacher  does  not  know  it  or  does  not  know  it  well 
enough  to  teach  it,  the  curriculum  should  respect  the  child  and  not 
the  teacher.  The  complaint  of  the  teacher  in  a  case  like  this,  that 
the  curriculum  overburdens  him,  is  doubtless  true  enough,  but  it  is 
not  legitimate.  The  curriculum  should  be  built  up  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  the  child  can  do  and  ought  to  do,  when  the  teaching, 
equipment  and  circumstances  are  all  propitious.  When  the  curricu- 
lum in  breadth  or  depth  or  both  nears  the  confines  of  the  child's 
capacity,  there  it  should  stop. 

The  sense  of  overcrowding  and  pressure  that  has  come  to  many 
schools  is  largely  due  to  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  demands  the  new 
subjects  are  supposed  to  make  upon  the  schools.  When  a  new  sub- 
ject is  introduced,  the  trend  is  to  think  of  it  as  one  to  be  taught  con- 
tinuously, every  day  in  the  week  and  every  week  in  the  year,  through 
successive  years,  like  arithmetic  or  geography,  as  pursued  in  the  old 
way.  If  new  subjects  are  viewed  in  this  way,  as  so  many  independ- 
ent lines  of  work  to  run  parallel  with  the  old  and  continuously  like 
them,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  curriculum  becomes  swollen,  that  sub- 
jects crowd  one  another,  and  that  teachers  become  worried  and 
feverish.  And  the  sense  of  pressure  is  increased  when  experts  in 
the  new  subjects,  unchecked  by  considerations  of  what  other  subjects 
demand,  elaborately  unfold  them  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  each 
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his  own  subject  in  a  separate  way,  showing  in  what  order  and  in  what 
years  its  various  facts  and  principles  should  be  taken  up.  Thus  each 
new  subject  stands  out  isolated  and  formidable,  —  an  additional 
claimant  for  a  coordinate  place  with  the  old  interminable  arithmetic 
and  geography.  Now,  this  unhappy  result  of  enrichment  was  never 
intended  and  is  not  believed  to  be  necessary.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the 
result  of  true  enrichment  at  all,  but  rather  of  mistaken  ideas  as  to 
the  nature  of  enrichment. 

The  foundation  idea  in  the  new  movement,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
world  movement  and  not  a  local  one,  is  that,  instead  of  pushing  the 
study  of  three  or  four  themes  that  deal  more  with  the  means  of  ex- 
pression than  with  the  things  to  be  expressed,  and  that  cover,  at  the 
best,  but  a  small  part  of  the  child's  world,  —  instead  of  pushing  these 
continuously  through  the  years,  often  beyond  the  child's  capacity  and 
still  oftener  beyond  his  interest,  it  is  better  to  give  him  a  larger 
number  of  themes,  to  be  selected  from  the  world  that  excites  his 
wonder,  and  so  more  easily  within  his  tastes  and  powers,  but  not  to 
be  pursued  so  relentlessly  through  all  his  schooling. 

Another  way  of  expressing  the  same  thought  is  this,  —  that  the 
child  receives  a  far  better  training  when  he  is  led  into  the  study  of 
themes  that  stir  his  emotion  and  excite  his  thought  than  when  he  is 
narrowed  down  to  the  mere  means  and  forms  of  expression.  Nay,  he 
will  make  more  rapid  progress  in  conquering  the  language  itself  of 
expression  if  he  is  led  to  employ  that  language  upon  things  worthy  of 
being  expressed.  Here  is  a  sense  in  which  he  can  do  two  things 
better  than  one. 

The  subjects  of  the  curriculum  should  be  gathered  into  a  few 
groups  for  which  as  groups  time  may  be  found.  Within  the  limits  of 
these  groups  the  enriching  themes  should  be  handled,  in  helpful  asso- 
ciation, not  with  the  thought  of  presenting  such  themes  in  any  rela- 
tively complete  and  exhaustive  way,  but  with  the  thought  rather  of 
firmly  fixing  in  connection  with  them  certain  axes,  centres  or  nuclei 
of  principles,  about  which,  outside  of  the  schools  as  well  as  within 
them,  other  thoughts  may  gradually  and  naturally  tie  themselves. 
The  framing  of  such  a  curriculum  in  which  breadth  shall  not  imply  a 
depressing  multiplicity  of  separate  themes,  with  sufficient  minuteness 
to  guide  the  teacher  aright,  but  with  sufficient  suggestiveness  to 
afford  him  a  handsome  margin  of  freedom  in  his  work,  is  a  problem 
upon  which  many  minds  are  now  at  work.  The  State  course  of  study, 
helpful  as  it  is  to  teachers,  undoubtedly  needs  to  be  revised.  It  is  too 
suggestive  of  a  distracting  multiplicity  of  themes  ;  it  should  lead  the 
teacher  rather  to  grasp  the  ideas  of  association,  concentration  and 
unity  that  should  underlie  his  instruction. 

If^the  subjects  of  mechanics,  pneumatics,  sound,  heat,  light  and 
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electricity  should  be  placed  in  a  high  school  curriculum  as  so  many 
separate  and  independent  themes,  and  if  the  teacher  thereof  should 
complain  of  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  because  of  his  assumption  that 
they  each  should  be  taught  continuously  six  months  or  a  year,  thus 
crowding  one  another  and  everything  else,  the  complaint  would  not 
be  regarded  as  well  founded.  It  would  be  met  at  once  by  putting  the 
six  branches  under  the  single  head  of  physics,  and  so  dealing  with 
them  all,  each  in  a  reduced  way,  as  a  single  study.  Some  of  the 
separately  mentioned  and  developed  subjects  of  an  elementary  course 
should  be  handled  in  the  same  way. 

In  all  this  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
multiplying  subjects  of  instruction.  That  danger,  because  of  the 
numerous  possible  themes  and  the  championship  any  one  of  them, 
as  a  separate  theme,  may  justly  have,  is  very  great.  It  is  only  urged 
that  considerable  enrichment  is  possible  without  unduly  multiplying 
separate  lines  of  work,  and  that  much  of  the  alleged  multiplicity 
would  cease  with  an  improved  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
desired  enrichment. 

Reaction  from  the  Graded  8yster)i.  -It  was  an  immeasur- 
able gain  upon  the  wasteful  ways  of  the  old  ungraded  school 
when  the  graded  system  was  adopted.  It  did  away  with 
that  preposterous  lack  of  system  under  which  classes  were 
determined  by  the  whims  of  parents  or  of  pupils,  or  by  such 
varied  and  antiquated  school  books  as  were  handed  down  from 
the  older  children  to  the  younger,  or  even  as  heirlooms  from 
former  generations,  —  classes  that  sometimes  outnumbered  the 
membership  of  the  school  two  or  three  to  one.  It  is  needless 
to  rehearse  the  advantages  of  the  graded  system,  so  generally 
are  they  recognized.  But  there  is  an  evil  in  focussing  attention 
too  closely  upon  a  prescribed  course.  It  creates  a  trend  on  the 
teacher's  part  towards  assuming  the  possibility  and  desirability 
of  even  grading.  If  pupils  rise  to  the  course,  well  and  good; 
if  not,  they  do  not  work  hard  enough  or  the  teaching  is  at  fault. 
That  some  are  abundantly  able  to  forge  ahead  of  the  course  re- 
quirements, that  others  can  never  hope  to  satisfy  them,  that 
extremes  of  capacity  are  wide  apart  among  pupils  of  the  same 
age  or  class,  that  rates  of  progress  can  never  be  the  same, — 
thoughts  like  these  do  not  properly  impress  the  teacher  whose 
point  of  view  is  a  scheme  of  study  to  be  compassed.  The  fact 
is  that  the  most  careful  grading,  according  to  attainment,  is 
only  a  rough  approximation  at  the  best.     If  there  is  anything 
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like  evenness  or  equality  in  the  grades,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
opportunities  enjoyed  rather  than  in  results  achieved. 

And  so  the  conviction  is  becoming  strong  that  the  grading  of 
children  should  be  of  a  more  plastic  or  flexible  sort,  that  oppor- 
tunities should  be  more  frequent  for  children  to  move  along  in 
their  studies,  and  that  great  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  that  tend  to  fall  behind.  It  is  as  important  that  the 
momentum  of  successful  study  shall  not  be  checked  on  the  one 
hand  as  it  is  that  the  burden  of  unsuccessful  study  shall  not  be 
made  heavier  on  the  other.  To  retain  the  advantages  of  grades 
and  classes  on  the  one  hand  and  to  respect  the  varying  rates 
of  individual  development  on  the  other,  — this  is  a  problem  on 
whose  solution  many  are  hard  at  work.  There  are  possibilities 
here  of  great  savings  in  the  money  cost  of  the  schools  as  well  as 
in  the  intellectual  progress  of  pupils.  In  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
for  instance,  under  a  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Cogswell,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  pupils  frequently  complete  the  six  years' 
course  of  the  grammar  schools  in  five  years  and  even  in  four. 
An  investigation  into  the  standing  of  these  four  years',  five 
years'  and  six  years'  pupils  in  the  Cambridge  high  schools 
shows  that  in  all  the  classes  to  which  the  inquiry  extended,  the 
four  years'  pupils  stand  highest,  the  five  years'  next  and  the 
six  years'  lowest.  It  may  be  said,  and  justly,  too,  that  such 
results  ought  to  be  expected,  since  only  the  more  capable 
pupils  would  be  likely  to  do  six  years'  work  in  five  years  or 
four.  But,  if  a  bright  boy  can  do  six  years'  work  in  four,  this 
means  that  he  can  do  nine  years'  work  in  six.  If  he  remains 
in  the  grammar  school  six  years  without  incentive  or  opportu- 
nity to  do  nine  years'  work,  then  an  injustice  is  done  him,  his 
parents,  the  school,  the  tax  payer,  and,  conceivably,  the  State 
or  the  nation.  The  reduction  of  six  years'  schooling  to  four, 
for  any  considerable  number,  means  a  large  reduction,  and  a 
justifiable  one,  if  there  is  no  intellectual  loss,  in  the  cost  of  the 
schools.  For  a  fuller  consideration  of  this  theme,  reference 
should  be  made  to  Mr.  Prince's  report. 

The  Rural  Schools.  —  The  rural  schools  of  Massachusetts 
continue  to  be  sources  of  great  solicitude.  That  children  ad- 
mirably qualified  by  inheritance  and  by  the  discipline  of  simple 
country  life  to  profit  by  the  best  schooling  should  often  receive 
the  poorest  is  not  to  be  viewed  with  indifference.     One  cannot 
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study  the  returns  from  rural  towns  without  finding  abundant 
evidence  that  many  of  them  are  making  a  gallant  fight  for 
better  schools  under  losing  conditions.  Their  ability  to  keep 
up  this  fight  has  for  years  been  slowly  waning,  through  the 
heavy  drafts  of  the  city  upon  their  best  blood,  and  the  children 
whom  they  train,  if  we  except  a  few  to  keep  the  hearth  fires 
alive  at  home,  are  morally  certain  to  go  the  way  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Mr.  Barrus,  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  of  1897, 
in  his  contribution  to  the  report  of  the  commission,  graphically 
sets  forth  the  problem  of  the  rural  schools  as  follows  :  — 

The  same  causes  which  have  taken  away  the  roads  and  driven  out 
the  inhabitants  have  by  a  similar  process  taken  away  the  schools  with 
like  results.  The  cities,  looking  to  the  hills  whence  their  strength 
Cometh,  have  places  for  all  the  bright,  active  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  country  towns,  either  as  teachers,  clerks  or  in  other 
positions  of  responsibility,  until  in  many  towns  there  is  not  a  graduate 
left.  The  "  kind  return  "  given  for  these,  the  best  the  town  affords, 
are  the  waifs  from  the  city  missions,  the  abandoned  children  of  the 
drunkard  and  criminal  classes,  street  gamins  and  the  various  other 
pauper  classes,  with  all  the  attending  diseases  of  body  and  mind. 
The  State  wards  pay  to  the  towns  fifty  cents  per  week  for  their 
schooling,  but  the  mission  children  go  free.  The  law  should  be 
amended,  so  that  both  classes  be  paid  for  alike.  These  city  children 
are  placed  in  the  country  families  and  schools  by  scores  to  be  re- 
created, taught  habits  of  industry,  and,  if  possible,  reared  to  respect- 
able manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  an  open  question  whether, 
while  the  city  child  is  being  elevated  to  a  higher  plane,  the  contami- 
nation does  not  sink  the  country  child  to  a  correspondingly  low  level. 

Having  entered  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  recital  of  causes 
under  the  head  of  highways  that  have  led  to  the  depopulation  and  the 
decline  in  value  of  the  lands  of  the  farming  or  hill  towns,  it  is  well- 
nigh  a  repetition  of  the  same  causes  to  show  that,  after  the  roads  are 
taken  away  and  the  population  dispersed,  the  schoolhouse  is  removed 
to  another  centre  of  population  covering  a  much  larger  field,  thus  re- 
quiring a  walk  or  transportation  of  the  children  from  these  isolated 
farms  two  or  three  miles  along  a  lonely  and  tramp-infested  road  to 
the  nearest  schoolhouse,  and  not  infrequently  into  another  town.  No 
wonder  the  last  remaining  families  in  that  neighborhood  keep  their 
children  at  home  or  else  abandon  the  entire  section,  as  may  be  seen 
in  many  a  town  where  at  least  one  third  of  their  former  populous 
streets  have  not  a  house  left  upon  them,  and  two  thirds  of  their  entire 
population  is  gone.     Meanwhile,  more  weeks  of  schooling  were  de- 
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manded  and  better  wages  for  teachers.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
State  would  help  the  poorer  towns,  but  in  no  case  could  the  amount 
raised  by  the  town  be  lessened,  —  an  increasing  burden,  since  the 
valuation  of  such  town  was  constantly  decreasing. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  work  in  the  counties  of  Berkshire,  Franklin, 
Hampshire  and  Hampden  is  very  largely  among  the  rural 
schools  that  abound  there.  Reference  should  be  made  to  his 
report  for  a  further  account  of  them. 

In  1895  a  committee  of  twelve  was  appointed  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the 
problems  of  rural  schools  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
their  welfare.  The  report  has  the  weight  of  the  finest  expert 
endorsement  in  the  country,  and  is  a  very  valuable  one.  While 
here  in  Massachusetts  we  think  much  needs  yet  to  be  done  for 
such  schools  before  we  can  fairly  be  entitled  to  feel  satisfied 
with  our  accomplishment,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  other 
States  are  looking  upon  Massachusetts  as  making  hopeful  pro- 
gress in  dealing  with  her  problems  and  as  blazing  a  pathway  to 
their  solution  for  other  States  to  follow.  Extracts  from  this 
valuable  report  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


Special  Schools. 

["  Every  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  when  aided  by  a 
grant  of  money  from  the  State  treasury,  shall  annually  make  to  the  Board  such  a  report 
as  is  required,  by  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  of  chapter  seventy-nine,  of  other  private 
institutions  so  aided."     (Public  Statutes,  chapter  41,  section  15.)] 

Special  Schools  for  Certain  Defective  Classes. — It  is  the 
policy  of  Massachusetts  to  make  schooling  as  free  for  educable 
children  whose  defects  forbid  their  attendance  upon  the  pub- 
lic day  school  as  for  their  more  fortunate  fellows. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  special  institutions  to  which  such 
persons  may  be  sent  upon  recommendation  from  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  Governor  :  — 

1.  The  American  School,  at  Hartford  (Conn.),  for  the  Deaf. 

2.  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton. 

3.  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston. 

4.  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Children  who  cannot  hear, 
Medford. 
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5.  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Boston. 

6.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  Wal- 
tham. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  is  a  public  school  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  Waltham  school  is  a  public  school  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  and  the  remaining  four  are  private 
schools. 

JVumber  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the  World.  — From  Cir- 
cular No.  4,  issued  June  1,  1897,  by  the  Volta  Bureau  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  deaf,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  the  world  and  the  number  of  pupils  therein  are  as 
follows  :  — 


Countries. 

Public 

Schools. 

Private 
Schools. 

Unclassified 
Schools. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Africa,  Asia,  Australia, 

Europe, 

North  and  Soi;th  America,   . 

7 

245 
82 

6 

111 

23 

4 

64 

4 

502 
22,274 
10,201 

Totals,     .      '. 

334 

140 

72 

82,977 

Methods  of  Instruction, — These  schools  maybe  divided  into 
two  grand  divisions,  according  to  the  means  by  which  their 
instruction  is  affected,  —  one  division  comprising  all  schools  in 
which  pupils  are  taught  by  speech  and  other  vernacular  means, 
and  the  other  division  comprising  all  schools  in  which  pupils 
are  taught  by  the  sign  language  and  by  any  or  all  other  means. 
From  the  circular  of  the  Volta  Bureau  we  take  the  following 
definitions  of  these  two  groups  :  — 


"  By  speech  and  other  vernacular  means  "  implies  that  reading  and 
writing,  speech  and  lip-reading,  all  forms  of  finger  spelling  or  manual 
alphabets  and  natural  gestures,  such  as  are  used  in  the  instruction  of 
hearing  children,  are  admissible  ;  that,  however,  any  sign  language  em- 
ploying fixed  expressions  foreign  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
language  of  the  land,  or  a  "  language,"  or  "  dialect"  of  gestures  not 
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capable  of  word-for-word  translation  into  the  vernacular,  is  strictly- 
excluded  in  the  instruction  of  and  intercommunication  between  pupils. 
'•  By  the  sign  language  and  any  or  all  other  methods  "  implies  that 
a  sign  language  acquii'ed  by  the  pupils  at  school  constitutes,  in  a 
greater  or  less  measure,  the  means  of  imparting  instruction  to  them, 
and  that  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  intercommunication  between  pupils 
and  teachers.  In  addition  to  this  special  language,  finger  spelling, 
writing,  speech  and  lip-reading  are  employed,  when  such  means  of 
communication  are  considered  practicable  or  preferable  in  imparting 
instruction. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  deaf  pupils  in 
the  world  taught  by  these  two  methods  :  — 


COUNTBIES. 

By  Speech. 

By  the 
Sign  Language. 

Unclassified. 

Totals. 

Africa,  Asia,  Australia, 
Europe,          .... 
North  and  South  America,    . 

300 

18,176 

3,382 

127 
3,778 
6,814 

75 

320 

5 

502 

22,274 
10,201 

Totals,    .        . 

21,858 

10,719 

400 

32,977 

Classification  of  Schools  for  Massachusetts  Beneficiaries. 
—  If  the  classification  of  the  Volta  Bureau  is  adopted,  the 
American  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford  belongs  to  the  sign- 
language  group  ;  the  other  schools  for  the  deaf  to  which  Massa- 
chusetts sends  children  belong  to  the  speech  group.  The 
speech  or  oral  method  is  freely  used  at  the  American  School, 
and  increasing  stress  seems  to  be  placed  on  its  value,  but  the 
school  does  not  hesitate  to  use,  upon  occasion,  any  variety  of 
sign  teachino;.  The  fact  that  our  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
divided  into  these  two  groups  explains  certain  differences  of 
opinion  and  attitude  in  relation  to  methods  of  instruction  that 
occasionally  characterize  their  reports  to  the  Board.  The  grand 
purpose  of  restoring  the  deaf  to  their  lost  place  among  hearing 
people  makes  it  imperative,  in  the  thought  of  one  group,  that 
the  deaf  should  depend  almost  exclusively  on  oral  methods, 
and  avoid  everything  that  might  tend  to  weaken  such  depend- 
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ence.  They  may  hope  to  attend  the  public  day  school,  profit 
by  the  public  lecture,  move  in  the  social  circle,  and  be  at  their 
ease  with  those  who  talk,  if  they  will  but  use  the  means  for  so 
doing  with  sufficient  earnestness  and  stringency.  The  use  of 
signs,  in  the  thought  of  the  other  group,  has  a  legitimate  place 
in  instructing  the  deaf.  It  facilitates  the  intercommunication 
of  pupil  and  teacher ;  it  increases  the  versatility  of  the  pupil ; 
it  is  especially  helpful  where  oral  methods  are  too  exacting  or 
promise  scant  results ;  it  need  not  interfere,  however,  with 
progress  under  oral  methods  in  cases  that  prove  suitable  for 
such  methods ;  eclecticism  is  the  only  sound  philosophy  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf. 

And  so  the  discussion  goes  on  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  one 
or  the  other  position.  One  conclusion  seems  to  command  uni- 
versal approval ;  it  is  this,  that,  if  there  is  any  likelihood  that 
the  deaf  child,  taught  by  oral  methods,  will  be  set  free  from 
his  isolation  and  made  to  feel  at  home  with  hearing  people,  it 
is  exceedingly  desirable  that  he  shall  be  so  taught.  The 
measure  of  that  likelihood,  however,  is  not  the  same  for  our 
rival  groups ;  hence  it  leads  one  to  advocate  strictly  oral 
methods,  the  other  to  favor  eclectic  methods. 

The  Visitation  of  the  Special  Schools. — The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  a  committee  of  three  to  visit  these  schools.  The 
secretary  has  visited  most  of  them,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  conditions  under  which  they  work.  He  has  been  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  sharpness  of  definition  in  the  educational 
problems  which  schools  for  the  defective  classes  present. 
There  is  something  bald,  weird  and  startling  about  these  prob- 
lems ;  they  will  not  down  ;  they  challenge  solution  ;  those  that 
deal  with  them  cannot  fall  asleep  in  their  presence.  Not  long 
ago  the  secretary  watched  a  company  of  eight  or  ten  feeble- 
minded young  men  at  the  Waltham  school  as  they  were  diggino- 
a  drain.  It  was  the  overseer's  duty  to  keep  them  at  work. 
This  he  did  by  going  along  the  line,  inciting  each  in  turn, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  teamster  urging  on  his  oxen.  "  Put  your 
pick  in  here  !"  "Be  lively  there  !  "  "  What  are  you  resting 
for  ?  "  And  so  he  managed  to  extort  something  from  his  wit- 
less workers,  but  no  sooner  did  he  get  to  the  end  of  the 
line  than  the  workers  at  the  beginning  were  pausing  on  their 
pickaxes  and  staring  about  with   open-mouthed  and  pathetic 
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vacancy.  There  was  intelligence  enough  to  use  the  pickaxe, 
there  was  muscular  strength  enough,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
willingness  to  work ;  but  the  power  of  attention  was  wanting. 
There  was  the  problem,  —  whether  it  was  possible  for  the  feeble 
mind  to  hold  itself  down  a  little  more  persistently  to  the  pick- 
axe, and,  if  so,  how  it  could  be  led  to  do  it.  The  younger  cases 
at  Waltham  that  are  thought  to  be  improvable  are  put  into 
schools.  Intelligence  in  the  teacher  seems  to  be  needed  here 
in  some  inverse  ratio  to  intelligence  in  the  pupil.  The  failure 
of  an  unintelligent  teacher  among  normal  children  is  to  some 
extent  covered  up.  Not  so  in  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded ; 
the  teaching  must  be  highly  intelligent  or  the  teacher's  failure 
highly  conspicuous.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  It  is  not 
an  infrequent  sight,  —  a  school  for  normal  children  yielding 
results  in  vivacity,  interest,  seeming  power,  inferior  to  those 
obtained  under  skilful  teaching  from  the  clouded  intellects  at 
Waltham.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  good  teaching  in 
wretched  soil  may  make  a  better  showing  than  poor  teaching 
in  fine  soil,  although  of  course  it  must  remain  true  that  the 
normal  child,  let  him  be  taught  never  so  unskilfully,  cannot 
but  surpass  the  feeble-minded. 

Pablic  Schools  for  the  Feeble-minded  in  Large  Places.  — One 
or  more  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  in  every  large  city  would 
doubly  pay  for  themselves.  There  are  children  whom  it  is 
hopeless  to  move  along  either  with  their  own  classes  or  with 
any  classes  below  to  which  they  might  be  relegated.  They 
cannot  be  individually  taught  without  withdrawing  an  undue 
share  of  the  teacher's  attention  from  the  rest.  Nay,  they  would 
not  fare  well  even  if  they  received  such  excessive  attention, 
because  they  need  something  like  special  and  expert  instruc- 
tion. If  gathered  into  special  schools,  this  would  greatly 
relieve  the  other  schools  and  so  contribute  to  their  efficiency  ; 
moreover,  it  would  favor  better  instruction  for  such  children 
than  they  could  possibly  obtain  otherwise.  The  plan  is  under 
trial  in  the  city  of  Providence,  and  has  a  promising  outlook. 
Special  schools  for  children  difficult  to  manage  would  also  be, 
for  similar  reasons,  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  AT  HARTFORD,  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Job  Williams,  L.H.D.,  Princi-pal. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  school  year  1896-97,    .        .        .66 

Number  admitted  from  Massachusetts  during  the  year, 7 

Number  in  school  from  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time, 65 

Mr.  Williams,  the  principal,  submits  the  following  report, 
under  date  of  Nov.  9,  1897  :  — 

The  school  year  of  1896-97  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  prosper- 
ity. The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  has  been  154,  of 
whom  66  —  40  boys  and  26  girls  —  are  from  Massachusetts. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  and  satisfac- 
tory improvement  has  been  secured  in  every  department  of  the  school. 

Few  people  who  have  not  had  experience  with  the  deaf  realize  how 
nearly  blank  their  minds  are  when  they  first  come  under  instruction. 
The  hearing  child  at  eight  years  of  age  in  an  intelligent  family  has 
an  easy  use  of  most  of  the  common  forms  of  language  and  of  a  large 
part  of  its  idioms.  He  has  learned  language  without  any  conscious 
effort  on  his  part  by  its  constant  repetition  in  his  hearing.  He  ab- 
sorbs it  rather  than  learns  it.  When  he  enters  school  he  has  a  good 
outfit  in  the  matter  of  language  with  which  to  pursue  his  studies. 
Not  so  with  the  child  born  deaf  or  deprived  of  hearing  in  infancy. 
Before  he  can  begin  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  must  first  make 
the  tools  with  which  to  do  his  work,  and  learn  how  to  use  them  with 
skill  and  facility.  Years  must  be  spent  in  the  study  of  the  English 
language  before  the  deaf  child  can  get  a  command  of  it  equal  to  that 
possessed  by  the  hearing  child  at  the  age  when  the  deaf  child  starts 
on  his  school  course.  As  a  consequence,  the  deaf  child  has  a  double 
task  in  every  lesson  which  he  learns,  —  a  difficult  lesson  in  language 
and  an  easier  lesson  in  the  acquisition  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
language.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  heavy  handicap  the  deaf  child 
of  fair  ability  makes  very  gratifying  progress  in  both  respects. 
Judgment  should  be  passed  and  credit  given  upon  the  progress  he 
has  made  from  the  zero  point  upward  and  not  from  the  perfect  stand- 
ard downward. 

The  teacher's  task  is  a  difficult  one,  and  the  best  results  can  be 
secured  only  where  skill  has  been  acquired  by  years  of  experience  in 
this  special  line  of  instruction.  This  school  is  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing a  large  corps  of  teachers  rich  in  experience. 

The  method  of  instruction  remains  substantially  the  same  as  at  the 
time  of  our  last  report.  It  is  thoroughly  eclectic.  No  aid  which  is 
found  useful  in  reaching  the  mind  and  developing  character  is  entirely 
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rejected,  but  free  gestures,  so  useful  when  properly  restrained,  but  a 
hindrance  to  progress  in  the  English  language  when  relied  upon  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  instruction  and  expression  of  ideas,  are  restricted  more 
and  more  to  their  proper  and  necessary  use.  For  clear  explanation 
in  certain  cases  and  for  addressing  large  numbers  of  the  deaf,  noth- 
ing can  equal  them  in  stimulating  the  mind  and  touching  the  heart. 
But  the  aim  of  all  school  instruction  should  be  to  aid  the  pupil  to 
master  the  English  language,  in  order  that  he  may  have  easy  commu- 
nication with  the  hearing  world  about  him  through  the  English  lan- 
guage,—  by  spoken  English  in  all  cases  where  possible,  but  when 
that  proves  impossible,  by  written  or  spelled  English.  So,  while  the 
deaf  pupil  is  studying  history  or  geography  or  philosophy  or  any 
other  branch,  his  chief  aim  should  be  to  master  the  facts  of  his  lesson. 
He  should  consider  it  of  indispensable  importance,  in  view  of  his 
future  relation  to  hearing  society,  to  absorb,  digest  and  make  his  own 
the  language  in  which  the  facts  ai'e  expressed.  Thus  the  world  of 
books  will  be  opened  to  him,  and  all  the  rich  storehouses  of  the 
thought  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  he  may  freely  enter  and  take 
away  all  he  has  the  ability  to  carry. 

In  harmony  with  the  specializing  tendency  of  modern  education  it 
is  proposed  to  establish  a  class  to  be  taught  by  the  purely  oral  method 
for  the  year  1897-98.  Four  teachers  give  all  their  time  to  instruction 
in  speech  and  lip-reading,  and  another  a  part  of  her  time.  To  every 
child  entering  the  school  we  endeavor  to  give  speech  and  lip-reading 
to  his  full  capacity  in  those  lines  ;  but  when  there  is  failure  to  secure 
intelligent  speech  and  lip-reading,  spelled  or  written  English,  which 
can  be  acquired  by  all,  forms  a  surer,  more  rapid  and  more  profitable 
means  of  communication,  and  a  large  part  of  the  recitations  of  the 
school  are  so  conducted.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  fixing  language 
in  the  mind,  even  of  the  hearing,  than  by  constantly  expressing  one's 
ideas  in  writing.  Speech,  while  even  a  small  degree  of  it  is  valuable, 
is  not  education,  and  the  want  of  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  reaching  the  intellect  and  stirring  the  heart.  Mental  and 
moral  development  must  stand  before  everything  else.  Many  a  child, 
while  not  gaining  spontaneous  fluency  of  speech  or  accuracy  in  lip- 
reading,  yet  acquires  a  degree  of  speech  that  proves  very  useful  to 
Mm  among  his  friends  and  intimate  associates  ;  but  it  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  him  —  a  mental  dwarfing  —  to  be  confined  to  that  means  of 
expression  while  pursuing  his  education. 

A  radical  oralist,  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  private  school  conducted 
on  the  purely  oral  method,  made  the  following  candid  statement,  in 
an  article  recently  published  in  the  "  Century"  magazine,  as  to  the 
results  achieved  in  purely  oral  teaching.  Speaking  of  the  results 
attained  by  the  congenitally  deaf,  he  says  :  "  I  do  not  claim  that  they 
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are  on  the  same  footing  as  hearing  people.  They  cannot  be  ;  their 
speech  is  never  perfectly  natural,  and  they  can  never  take  part  in 
general  conversation  as  those  in  the  possession  of  their  hearing." 
That  is  a  very  fair  statement  of  the  truth  in  the  case,  and  parents 
should  understand  it,  and  not  be  led  into  false  expectations  by  the 
exaggerated  claims  of  over-zealous  partisans  of  pure  oralism.  What 
follows?  This,  —  that,  where  the  purely  oral  method  of  instruction 
is  used,  the  pupils  who  acquire  fluency  of  speech  and  lip-reading  can 
push  forward  in  their  mental  development,  but  that  all  who  fail  to 
attain  that  fluency  must  be  hindered  in  their  mental  development  in 
degree  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  failure  in  the  acquisition  of 
speech  and  lip-reading,  as  they  have  no  alternative  of  mental  process. 
For  this  reason  we  believe  it  unwise  to  confine  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  to  any  one  method.  We  should  make  sure  of  the  mental  and 
moral  development  of  the  pupil,  and  co-ordinately  give  speech  and 
lip-reading  to  the  limit  of  the  pupil's  capacity.  Teach  speech, 
speech,  speech  by  all  means,  and  to  the  fullest  degree,  and  use  it 
whenever  practicable  in  school  and  out  of  school.  Encourage  it  at 
all  times,  and  let  non-English  means  of  communication  be  discour- 
aged wherever  the  English  language  will  answer  equally  well.  Eng- 
lish, either  spoken,  written  or  spelled,  is  in  the  main  the  language  of 
our  school  exercises. 

Eleven  years  ago  Albert  Nolen  entered  our  school.  Born  deaf,  he 
lost  his  sight  at  five  years  of  age  through  brain  fever.  Then  for  sev- 
eral years  he  groped  in  darkness,  having  no  sure  means  of  communi- 
cation with  those  about  him.  Naturally  bright  and  possessed  of  a 
large  degree  of  curiosity,  he  had  kept  his  mind  through  the  sense  of 
touch  from  utter  stagnation,  but  the  first  steps  in  teaching  him  words 
and  their  meaning  were  very  difficult  and  slow,  requiring  unlimited 
patience,  ingenuity  and  perseverance.  For  the  first  three  months  of 
his  school  life  Miss  Kate  C.  Camp  was  his  teacher,  and  she  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  future  success.  Since  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Camp,  Albert  has  been  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Flora  L.  Noyes, 
a  graduate  of  our  school.  Considering  the  difficulties  under  which 
she  has  labored,  he  has  made  remarkable  progress.  He  uses  the  Eng- 
lish language  with  a  freedom  and  correctness  beyond  that  of  most  of 
the  congenitall}'  deaf  possessing  sight.  He  delights  in  the  study  of 
history  and  geography,  but  in  mathematics  his  mind  works  slowly. 
He  takes  a  great  interest  in  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  about  him, 
and  is  always  eager  for  information.  He  has  acquired  the  art  of 
caning  chairs  to  a  degree  equal  to  securing  a  comfortable  self-sup- 
poi't.  He  is  generally  cheerful  and  happy,  but  occasionally  a  sense 
of  his  blindness  —  a  result  of  his  growing  intelligence  —  comes  over 
him,  and  for  a  time  he  is  very  discontented  and  rebellious  in  his  feel- 
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ings  ;  but  at  such  times  an  appeal  to  his  faith  and  a  reminder  of  his 
heavenly  Father's  love  and  wisdom  will  generally  restore  him  to  a 
better  state  of  mind.  He  is  quick  to  see  a  joke  and  enjoys  it  to  the 
full,  but  he  indignantly  resents  any  ill  treatment.  For  eleven  years 
he  has  been  a  very  interesting  member  of  our  household,  and  he  will 
be  greatly  missed  now  that  he  has  finished  his  school  course. 


THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  NORTHAMPTON. 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  Principal. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  school  year  1896-97,         .        .      126 

Number  admitted- from  Massachusetts  during  the  year, 21 

Number  in  school  from  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time, 127 

Franklin  Carter,  president  of  the  corporation,  makes  the 
following  report,  under  date  of  Nov.  3,  1897  :  — 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  continues  its  work  from  year  to 
year  with  no  great  change.  A  small  but  pretty  uniform  growth  in 
the  number  of  pupils  is  scarcely  noted  even  within  the  school,  and 
makes  little  impression  on  the  outside  world.  The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  during  the  past  year  was  159.  The  least  number  actually  in 
attendance  was  154,  which  is  8  more  than  the  largest  number  at  any 
point  of  the  previous  year.  Of  these,  120  were  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  their  tuition  and  board  were  paid  by  this  Com- 
monwealth. The  State  of  Vermont  had  8  pupils  and  New  Hampshire 
10  in  the  school.  The  expenses  of  9  pupils,  coming  from  as  many 
different  States,  were  paid  by  their  relatives.  There  has  been  one 
boy  from  Syria  in  the  school  during  the  year  for  whom  no  payment 
has  been  made.  It  was  understood  at  the  time  of  his  reception  that 
he  was  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  school  without  payment.  It 
was  hoped  by  the  missionary.  Rev.  George  A.  Ford  of  Sidon,  Syria, 
who  secured  his  admission,  that  he  might  become  intelligent  enough 
to  be  useful  ultimately,  even  if  indirectly,  in  helping  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  mutes  in  Syria. 

The  facility  with  which  deaf  children  acquire  speech  varies  as  the 
facility  varies  with  which  other  children  acquire  other  knowledge. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  there  is  a  greater  differ- 
ence, because  the  obstacles  for  one  congenitally  deaf  are  very  great ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  acquire  speech  more 
easily,  having  had  hearing  for  two,  three,  four  or  even  more  years. 
Each  additional  year  of  hearing  for  a  child  before  deafness  comes 
seems  to  make  the  path  back  to  speech  easier.  Even  among  those 
whose  deafness  is  of  equal  duration  there  is  very  great  difference  in 
the  power  of  acquisition. 
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The  numbers  in  the  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  depart- 
ments were  during  the  year  nearly  equal,  and  the  number  in  each  was 
about  50. 

The  graduation  exercises  in  June,  when  a  class  of  4  received 
diplomas,  were  extremely  interesting.  Preceding  these  an  hour  was 
spent  by  friends  of  the  school  in  visiting  the  class  rooms  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  The  exercises  in  the  assembly  hall  were  opened 
by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Van  Dyke.  An  address  was  made  by  the 
president  of  the  corporation  on  the  German,  Samuel  Heinecke,  who 
was  the  first  to  gather  deaf  children  into  a  home  and  teach  them 
speech.  This  was  in  Eppendorf,  near  Hamburg,  in  1774,  only  four 
years  after  the  Abb6  de  I'Epee  began  to  teach  the  sign  language  to 
the  deaf  in  his  school  in  Paris.  This  address  was  followed  by  the 
presentation  of  diplomas.  A  statement  was  then  made  by  Miss  Yale, 
the  principal  of  the  school,  in  regard  to  the  present  activities  of  the 
class  graduated  from  the  school  in  1895.  From  this  statement  it 
became  known  that  two  of  the  graduates  of  that  class  are  fitting  in 
one  of  the  Cambridge  high  schools  and  another  at  the  Brown  and 
Nichols  school  for  Harvard  University,  and  that  one  of  the  two  is 
nearly  or  quite  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

Surely  such  a  result  of  itself  fully  justifies  the  loving  thought 
which  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  has  been  given  by  individuals 
and  governments  to  the  teaching  of  speech  to  deaf  children.  That 
such  an  attainment  has  been  reached  by  any  graduate  of  this  school 
cannot  fail  to  stir  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  connected  with  it,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  heart  of  every  true  philanthropist,  lively  emotions  of 
thankfulness  and  joy. 

The  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  school  the  past  year  has  been  $282. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  for  each  pupil  is  $200,  which 
is  $40  less  than  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
each  of  its  pupils  at  Mt.  Airy  and  $60  less  than  the  amount  paid  by 
New  York  for  each  of  its  pupils  at  Rochester.  If  we  consider  the 
large  difference  between  the  annual  cost  of  each  pupil  and  the  amount 
paid  by  the  State  and  the  greater  appropriation  of  other  States  for 
these  unfortunate  pupils,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  ask  that 
the  State  should  provide  all  text-books  needed  for  use  in  this  school, 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  towns  in  providing  text-books  for 
the  public  schools.  The  amount  annually  needed  would  probably 
not  exceed  $2  a  pupil,  making  a  total  of,  say,  $300. 

In  closing  this  brief  statement  the  writer  would  call  attention  to  the 
accompanying  report  of  the  principal,  and  express  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  corporators  of  the  school  that  Miss  Yale  is  still  carrying 
on  with  undiminished  wisdom  and  vigor  her  arduous  and  successful 
labors   for   these   limited   children.     This   year   has   completed   the 
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twenty- seventh  of  her  service  in  the  school  and  the  eleventh  of  her 
occupancy  of  the  most  important  office  in  its  management. 

From  Miss  Yale's  report  to  the  board  of  corporators  of  the 
school,  the  following  selection  is  made  :  — 

The  number  of  new  pupils  entered  during  the  year  was  twenty-one, 
ranging  in  age  from  five  to  twenty-four  years.  All  but  three  of  the 
new  pupils  entered  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary  department.  Of 
the  eighteen  entering  this  grade,  one  had  acquired  speech  before 
becoming  deaf,  but  had  lost  it ;  two  had  acquired  through  partial 
hearing  a  small  amount  of  very  imperfect  language  ;  two  had  been 
under  previous  instruction  in  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home  ;  while  thirteen 
had  no  knowledge  of  spoken  or  written  language,  and  varied  greatly 
in  intellectual  ability.  Three  of  these  little  ones  proved  to  be  of  too 
imperfect  mental  power  to  be  retained  in  the  school,  and  were  there- 
fore, with  the  advice  of  the  committee  on  instruction,  dismissed  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Two  of  the  three  were  but  slightly  deaf,  and 
would  seem  to  be  quite  as  properly  taught  in  a  school  where  instruc- 
tion is  given  through  the  hearing,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ordinary 
schools  for  feeble-minded  children. 

In  our  primary  department  a  much  closer  connection  has,  during 
the  last  three  years,  been  established  between  kindergarten  occupa- 
tions and  nature  work,  thus  broadening  perceptibly  the  child's  horizon 
of  thought.  This  is  the  direct  result  of  employing  in  our  primary 
department  trained  kindergartners  who  have  carefully  considered 
what  these  methods  could  do  for  children  past  the  kindergarten  age 
-and  in  many  ways  past  kindergarten  conditions,  but  without  the 
knowledge  of  language  with  which  the  kindergarten  for  normal  chil- 
dren begins  its  work.  Too  great  caution  cannot  be  used  in  adapting 
to  the  use  of  defective  children  methods  devised  for  normal  children. 

The  ability  to  read,  that  is,  to  get  thought  pictures  directly  from 
the  printed  page,  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  any  child,  but 
pre-eminently  so  in  the  case  of  a  deaf  child.  The  past  year  the  effort 
has  been  made  to  begin  work  toward  this  end  in  the  primary  classes 
of  the  second  grade.  Story  charts  prepared  for  deaf  children  who 
have  been  learning  English  only  a  year  must  of  necessity  be  exceed- 
ingly limited  in  their  vocabulary  and  in  the  number  of  constructions 
used,  but  the  mental  process  required  for  their  comprehension  must 
be  analagous  to  the  reading  process  in  higlier  grades  ;  and  surely,  if 
we  can  begin  to  habituate  the  child  to  this  process  at  an  earlier  date 
than  we  have  done  heretofore,  we  shall  secure  gain  for  him  in 
many  ways. 
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A  matter  of  great  interest  to  us  is  the  work  being  done  by  some  of 
our  recent  graduates  now  attending  schools  for  hearing  young  men 
and  women.  One  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  high  school  in  June, 
and  this  fall  enters  the  School  of  Technology  in  Boston.  Two  others 
are  in  their  last  year  in  the  Cambridge  high  school  and  one  in  the 
Brown-Nichols  school.  These  three  have  already  taken  part  of  their 
examinations  for  entrance  into  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
Another  young  man  has  begun  his  third  year  in  the  School  of  Mines 
in  Columbia.  A  graduate  of  a  later  class  is  in  Colby  Academy  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  standing  of  these  students  is  high,  — in  some 
cases  marvellously  high,  —  and  the  general  effect  of  association  with 
those  not  handicapped  like  themselves  is  proving  in  every  way  most 
beneficial  to  them  and  most  satisfactory  to  their  friends.  These  cases 
seem  the  more  worthy  of  note,  in  that,  with  a  single  exception,  these 
young  men  have  never  heard.  A  number  of  girls  have  also  pursued 
with  profit  further  courses  of  study  in  ordinary  schools. 

A  matter  of  interest  to  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  at  heart 
was  the  formation  in  July  last,  at  Milwaukee,  of  a  section  of  the  Na- 
tional P2ducational  Association,  to  be  known  as  a  "  Department  for 
the  education  of  classes  requiring  special  methods  of  instruction." 
We  welcome  this  step  as  one  bringing  teachers  of  special  classes  into 
closer  contact  with  the  general  body  of  teachers  of  the  country. 

The  growth  of  the  oral  method  in  this  country  has  recently  been 
evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  additional  day  schools  under  this 
method,  and  the  opening  of  oral  departments  in  several  schools  where 
only  a  single  oral  class  has  previously  existed.  In  the  "Wisconsin 
school  one  half  of  the  teachers  employed  now  have  charge  of  oral 
classes. 

The  school  feels  itself  especially  honored  in  the  acceptance  by  Dr. 
Hall  of  a  place  on  your  Board.  We  rejoice  that  so  eminent  an  edu- 
cator as  he  should  find  time  for  another  interest  added  to  so  many, 
and  we  hope  for  practical  advice  and  suggestion  for  our  work  from 
him. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOE,  THE  DEAF,  BOSTON. 

Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Principal. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  school  year  1896-97,   .        •        •    122 

Number  admitted  during  the  year, 22 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  in  the  school  Nov.  1, 1897,    ....    109 

This  school  is  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  It  is  un- 
der the  immediate  charge  of  a  committee  of  the  Boston  school 
board,  —  Elizabeth  C.  Keller,  Chairman,  Charles  Fleischer  and 
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Frank  E.  Bateman.     The  following  report  is  submitted  by  this 
committee  :  — 

The  committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School  herewith  submit  their 
annual  report,  as  follows  :  — 

The  school  opened  Sept.  8,  1896,  with  102  pupils, — 51  girls  and 
51  boys.  It  closed  June  24, 1897,  with  112  pupils,  —  56  boys  and  56 
girls.  Of  this  number,  80  were  residents  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
30  were  from  towns  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
in  June,  5  pupils  —  3  girls  and  2  boys  —  were  graduated,  and  re- 
ceived well-merited  diplomas  from  the  committee,  in  behalf  of  the 
Boston  school  board.  This  is  the  second  class  to  graduate  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school.  This  class  showed  great  proficiency  in  speech 
reading,  facility  in  articulation,  and  as  thorough  mental  training  as 
pupils  of  the  same  grade  in  other  schools. 

The  sloyd  department  is  now  a  permanent  and  valuable  method  of 
instruction  in  this  school,  and  is  artistic  and  practical  in  its  results. 
Twenty-five  boys  and  three  girls  have  received  such  instruction  during 
the  year.  Mechanical  drawing  is  an  important  feature  of  this  work, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  tools.  All  the  pupils,  excepting  those  of  the 
first  year,  have  made  drawings  of  models  before  reproducing  them. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  wood-turning  was  begun,  three  pupils 
receiving  instruction  in  the  second  half-year,  with  one  lesson  each 
week.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  work  of  making 
original  designs.  From  simple  drawings  of  their  own  the  pupils  were 
allowed  to  make  original  models.  Nearly  all  in  this  department  made 
some  gift  for  home  friends  for  the  holidays.  This  branch  of  instruc- 
tion not  only  develops  the  pupils'  mental  powers,  but  also  tends  to 
bring  the  school  work  and  home  life  into  close  relation. 

During  the  school  year  the  sewing  classes  were  taught  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prescribed  course,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
pupils  in  the  various  grades  mastered  stitching  and  finished  the  articles 
allotted  to  each  year.  Those  in  the  primary  grades  were  allowed  to 
make  their  first  models  ;  the  intermediate  grades,  specimens  of  under- 
wear ;  the  more  advanced  pupils  made  and  fitted  their  own  dresses, 
using  the  dressmaker's  chart.  The  use  of  the  sewing  machine  was 
taught  when  proficiency  had  been  reached  in  all  hand-sewing. 

The  printing  department  remains  the  same  important  branch  of  the 
curriculum  as  in  the  past.  It  has  become  a  permanent  and  useful 
method  of  practical  instruction.  This  subject  possesses  a  peculiar 
fascination  in  all  its  details  for  the  average  child  ;  hence  there  is  no 
part  of  the  work  void  of  helpful  interest  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  work  of  the  year  was  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  the  past.  There 
were  two  classes  of  beginners  and  one  advanced  class.     The  practi- 
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cal  value  of  the  printing  department  to  this  school  is  evident,  when 
it  is  considered  that  children  in  the  primary  grades  may,  by  this 
means,  see  the  printed  form  of  everything  they  study  or  talk  about 
in  class  work.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  material  is  needed,  —  little  lesson 
slips  ;  an  occasional  story  ;  school  notices  to  be  taken  home  ;  a  little 
play  written  for  the  children,  or  some  choice  selections  in  prose  or 
verse,  many  of  which  are  printed  by  the  pupils  themselves  under  the 
instruction  of  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  committee  would  urge  the  need  of  an  art  department  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School.  There  can  be  no  question  of  its  importance 
for  those  who  cannot  hear.  A  small  beginning  was  made  in  this 
direction,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May  of  this  year.  Instruction  was  given  in  drawing,  and 
there  was  some  study  of  form  and  color  under  a  special  teacher. 
The  element  of  art  in  public  school  instruction  is  now  fully  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  part  of  a  child's  education,  —  not  the  study  of 
art  in  the  abstract  sense,  but  its  practical  use  in  the  way  of  decora- 
tion, and  the  acquirement  of  a  true,  helpful  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
life.  Children  should  be  taught  good  drawing  and  how  to  appreciate 
the  principles  of  form  and  color.  There  has  been  organized  lately 
"The  Public  School  Art  League  of  Boston."  Its  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  adornment  of  schoolrooms  and  the  cultivation  of  art  in 
schools.  This  association  was  formed  by  those  deeply  interested  in 
the  care  and  extension  of  our  public  schools,  and  who  realize  the 
necessity  of  this  part  of  a  child's  culture.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
this  new  society,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Horace  Mann  School  will 
obtain  its  merited  share  of  decorative  art,  and  a  well-equipped  depart- 
ment. The  special  teacher  of  art  studies  made  the  following  obser- 
vations in  her  report  at  the  close  of  the  year:  ''The  work  done  in 
the  few  lessons  in  design  which  I  gave  at  the  Horace  Mann  School 
was  much  better  than  I  had  anticipated.  These  children  are  naturally 
keen  observers,  and  some  of  the  drawings  were  made  with  an  accu- 
racy that  was  quite  astonishing.  They  took  great  delight  in  the  work, 
and  carried  it  beyond  school  hours.  The  study  of  drawing  means 
the  ability  to  see  and  to  observe.  It  makes  one  able  to  find  beauty 
everywhere,  and  an  interest  in  every  object.  It  enlarges  a  child's 
knowledge,  and  increases  its  pleasure  in  every  direction.  To  these 
children  bereft  of  hearing  it  is  one  of  the  unrestricted  pleasures  of 
life.  I  cannot  too  strongly  advise  the  study  of  drawing  in  this 
school." 

The  committee  gratefully  acknowledge  the  gift  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars from  Mrs.  John  McCandlish  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
school  library.  This  generous  donation  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
influence  of  the  Boston  Parents'  Education  Association.     There  was 
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also  a  gift  from  Mr.  John  McCandlish  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars,  towards  a  memorial  tablet  to  Francis  Green,  the  first  man  in 
this  country  to  urge  the  need  of  schools  for  teaching  deaf  children 
by  the  oral  method.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  has  given  fifty  dol- 
lars for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  S.  D.  Warren  has  again  kindly 
remembered  the  school  with  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  printing.  We  would  also  acknowledge  other  gifts 
in  small  sums.  These  were  used  to  pay  expenses  of  pupils  visiting 
places  of  historic  interest,  in  connection  with  class  work.  Other 
friends  have  remembered  the  school,  especially  the  printing  work. 
The  school  cabinet  of  minerals  has  been  carefully  rearranged  and 
classified.  This  collection  of  specimens  is  quite  large  and  valuable, 
and  is  the  result  of  gifts  made  to  the  school  by  many  friends. 

The  committee  desire  to  place  upon  record  their  appreciation  of  the 
good  work  that  continues  to  be  done  in  this  school  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  a  general  improvement  evident  in  every  department.  The 
course  of  study  is  well  systematized.  The  indefatigable  work  of  the 
principal  is  ably  sustained  by  an  eflScient  corps  of  teachers.  ^  The 
work  of  this  school  must  be  done  with  more  than  ordinary  skill, 
fidelity  and  patience,  if  the  usual  results  in  public  instruction  are  to 
follow.  That  these  results  are  attained  with  a  marked  degree  of  ex- 
cellence is  due  mainly  to  those  very  qualifications  in  the  character  of 
the  teachers  of  which  we  speak.  The  thorough  equipment  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  its  pupils,  is 
also  an  element  of  its  power  for  good,  of  which  the  citizens  of  Boston 
may  be  justly  proud,  and  to  which  we  cordially  bear  testimony. 


SARAH  FULLER  HOME   FOR  LITTLE   CHILDREN  WHO  CANNOT   HEAR. 

Miss  Eliza  L.  Clark,  Matroii  and  Pri?icipal. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  school  year  of  1896-97,       .        .  11 

Number  withdrawn  during  the  year 3 

Number  admitted  during  the  year, 3 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  at  the  present  time, 11 


From  the  report  of  Anna  M.   Bennett   for   the    executive 
>mmittee  of 
are  made  :  — 


committee  of  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home  the  following  extracts 


In  offering  its  ninth  report,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Sarah 
Fuller  Home  makes  note  of  15  children  who  have  been  its  inmates 
during  the  past  year.  Since"  last  June  3  children  have  been  admitted 
to  the  home  and  3  have  left  it,  1  of  these  going  to  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  2  of  them  into  the  Clarke  School  at  Northampton.  .   .   . 
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Notwithstanding  the  interruptions  caused  by  illness  and  convales- 
cence, the  year's  work  of  education  has  been  unusually  good,  and  the 
results  from  the  special  training  are  very  gratifying ;  in  the  last 
report  we  did  not  overestimate  the  gain  which  the  children  would 
receive  from  the  new  method  of  the  lessons  in  articulation  and 
language.  Although  the  new  course  of  instruction  has  been  short 
and  the  lessons  comparatively  few,  an  improvement  is  marked  in  the 
pupils'  facility  in  acquiring  words  and  ideas,  as  also  in  their  skill  in 
making  use  of  what  they  have  gained. 

In  consideration  of  many  requests  from  parents  that  their  children 
should  be  allowed  to  make  a  longer  stay  at  home  than  the  usual  two 
days'  vacation,  it  was  decided  that  the  children  should  go  to  their 
own  homes  for  two  weeks  in  August,  and  that  during  the  children's 
absence  the  teachers  and  assistants  should  have  a  vacation..  The  plan 
was  carried  out,  and  approved  by  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

Through  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the  Sarah 
Fuller  Home,  the  mortgage  of  $2,500  upon  the  home  property  has 
been  discharged. 

For  all  the  gifts  during  the  year,  to  many  friends,  the  executive 
committee  here  makes  grateful  acknowledgment.  Among  the  favors 
received  should  be  named  especially  the  gift  from  Mr.  Edmund 
Dwight,  of  sums  severally  of  the  face  value  of  $1,000  and  of  $2,000, 
both  sums  given  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Ellen  R,  Dwight 
scholarship ;  also  the  gift  from  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Matchett  of  the  sum 
of  $500,  and  the  gift  from  Mr.  Edward  L.  Robinson  of  the  sum  of 
$334.40,  the  proceeds  of  a  lecture  given  in  Association  hall. 

With  these  acknowledgments  of  services  rendered  and  other  favors 
to  the  home  there  should  be  remembered  gratefully  its  long  obliga- 
tion to  Dr.  John  L.  Coffin,  who  since  the  founding  of  the  home  has 
been  its  resident  physician  and  faithful  friend.  In  leaving  Medford 
he  has  resigned  the  office,  in  which  Dr.  Kennedy  for  a  few  weeks  has 
served  very  acceptably  at  no  slight  personal  inconvenience. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  friends  of  the  home  to  know  definitely 
what  are  the  aim,  the  plan  and  method  of  work,  in  the  new  lessons 
in  speech-making  referred  to  in  this  report.  At  Miss  Fuller's  request, 
one  of  the  teachers  explains  them  as  follows  :  — 

"My  plan  in  working  with  the  pupils  at  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home 
has  been  to  train  the  voices  to  an  agreeable  quality,  and  also  to  help 
in  the  development  of  the  elements  of  speech,  —  in  short,  to  produce 
good  voices  and  natural  articulation  ;  besides  this,  to  give  the  chil- 
dren a  knowledge  of  the  vowel  and  consonant  representatives,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  find  out  for  themselves  the  pronunciation  of 
words.  The  plan  has  been  carried  out  so  far  as  the  infrequency  of 
the  lessons  has  permitted.     A  marked  improvement  has  been  noticed, 
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to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  case,  both  in  the  quality  of  tone 
and  in  the  ease  with  which  speech  is  used.  This  gain  has  been  due 
in  great  part  to  the  careful,  painstaking  manner  in  which  Miss  Clark 
has  carried  out  the  ideas  and  suggestions  given  at  each  lesson." 

Hardly  can  it  be  said  too  often  that  the  "  acceptable  time"  for 
training  these  children  —  the  season  in  which  art  can  vie  with  nature 
in  developing  them  —  is  at  the  age  when  other  children  are  learning 
to  speak ;  the  time  when  they  are  all  attention,  and  when,  because 
they  are  unconscious,  there  is  the  greatest  ease  in  imitation.  We 
have  Miss  Fuller's  assurance  that,  when  once  the  power  of  speaking 
is  acquired,  parents  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  continue  the  speech 
of  a  little  child,  merely  by  encouraging  the  practice  of  speaking,  and 
by  enlarging  his  vocabulary,  —  all  this  often  without  his  conscious 
effort. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  to  parents  and  friends  of  these  children, 
and  others  like  them  limited  in  their  means  of  acquiring  language, 
that  each  season  offers  some  gain  in  methods  of  helping  them  ;  some 
new  hope  of  better  things  to  be  done  in  the  next  year's  work.  With 
each  little  success,  with  every  fresh  encouragement,  we  remember  the 
founder  of  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  and  recall  words  of  hers  with 
which  it  is  good  and  pleasant  to  close  this  report :  — 

"  May  I  ask  that  you  all  will  dwell  on  the  benefit  our  deaf  children 
are  receiving  .  .  .  and  not  yourselves  think  of  them  as  very  unfort- 
unate nor  lead  others  to  do  so.  .  .  .  Teach  those  deprived  of  one 
sense  that  the  other  senses  are  only  called  upon  to  do  more  work ; 
that  the  deficiency  can  be  made  up  ;  and  that  the  very  act  of  over- 
coming the  obstacle  in  itself  is  a  very  great  gain  in  power,  and 
strengthens  all  the  moral  body." 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOE,  THE  BLIND. 

M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

In  the  records  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  names  of  264  blind  persons  are  en- 
rolled. Of  these,  188  are  in  the  parent  school  at  South  Bos- 
ton, 64  in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  12  in  the 
workshop  for  the  adult  blind.  The  number  connected  with 
the  school  may  be  thus  divided  :  — 

Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, 95 

Pupils  in  the  girls'  department, 80 

Children  in  the  kindergarten, 64 

Teaehei's  and  employ6s, 10 

Domestics, 3 
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Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  at  beginning  of  year,     ....  145 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  admitted  during  year,    ....  19 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  discharged  during  year,         ...  17 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  at  present  time  (Sept.  30,  1897),   .        .  147 

The  work  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year  has  pro- 
gressed steadily  along  the  same  lines  which  it  has  followed  in 
the  past.  These  lines  are  threefold  and  parallel,  for  it  is  be- 
lieved that  literary  work,  music  and  manual  training  make 
equally  strong  claims  upon  the  time,  and  are  equally  important 
factors,  in  the  training  of  the  pupils. 

Of  the  enlargement  of  the  operations  of  the  school  the  trus- 
tees speak  as  follows  in  their  last  annual  report  to  the  cor- 
poration :  — 

The  past  year  has  been  a  notable  one  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  several  of  the  friends  and  benefac- 
tors of  the  blind,  means  were  placed  at  our  disposal  which  enabled  us 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  operations  of  the  school  and  to  extend  its  work 
along  broader  lines,  so  that  in  the  future  the  diplomas  issued  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  will  mean  more  than  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
for  they  will  serve  as  passports  to  effect  the  admission  of  their 
possessors  to  the  academic  and  scientific  halls  of  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  of  New  England, 

Of  the  curriculum  of  the  school  the  director  reports  as  fol- 
lows to  the  trustees  :  — 

The  course  of  study  is  broad  in  its  scope,  progressive  in  its  charac- 
ter and  practical  in  its  aims.  It  is  founded  on  a  liberal  basis,  and 
includes  such  branches  as  are  calculated  both  to  meet  the  general 
necessities  and  to  supply  the  special  wants  of  the  blind. 

A  thorough  training  of  the  body  and  perfect  control  of  its  muscles, 
constant  and  systematic  exercise  of  the  hands,  a  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  careful  nurture  of  the  moral  and 
of  the  sesthetic  nature,  methodical  cultivation  of  the  native  talents 
and  aptitudes,  —  these  are  more  than  needful  in  the  case  of  our 
pupils,  — they  are  indispensable,  and  therefore  receive  due  attention. 

In  the  literary  department  there  exists  a  spirit  of  harmony 
and  co-operation  between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  all  work 
together  in  the  good  fellowship  and  mutual  interest  which 
prove  a  strong  incentive  to  advance  in  scholarship.     Thus  the 
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enthusiasm  and  conscientious  endeavor  of  the  teacher  kindle 
an  answering  ambition  in  the  pupil,  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  attentive  ear,  the  eager  question,  and  a  general  apprecia- 
tion of  his  privileges  no  less  than  of  his  duties. 

The  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department  are 
thus  briefly  stated  by  Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  report  to  the 
trustees  :  — 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  conducted,  not  with  a  view  of 
helping  the  learner  to  gain  a  certain  amount  of  information  about  a 
variety  of  subjects  and  of  fixing  a  few  ideas  in  his  mind,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  develop  and  exercise  his  active  powers,  to 
observe  and  reason,  to  investigate  and  discover,  to  think  and  express 
his  thoughts  in  simple  language,  to  compare  and  classify  facts,  to 
form  accurate  conceptions  and  judgments,  and  to  utilize  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  by  applying  it  to  the  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  his  daily  duties.  In  this  wise  the  perceptive  and  reflective 
faculties  are  quickened,  the  spirit  of  rational  inquiry  is  fostered,  the 
imagination  is  both  cultivated  and  regulated,  the  creative  instinct  is 
encouraged,  promptness  and  obedience  are  taught,  and  the  pupils, 
instead  of  passively  being  led  to  the  storehouses  of  knowledge  and 
urged  to  take  it  at  second  hand,  become  self-directing  and  able  to 
judge  and  act  for  themselves,  and  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  by 
their  own  logical  deductions. 

For  music  the  blind  show  a  great  love  and  a  natural  aptitude. 
Some,  indeed,  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  this  branch  of  study 
alone,  and  feel  time  spent  in  other  employments  to  be  wasted. 
But  such  a  desire  must  be  curbed,  since  uniform  development 
demands  that  no  one  division  of  the  three-fold  scheme  of  edu- 
cation should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  others  until  a  solid 
foundation  has  been  laid.  Some  very  good  results  are  shown 
from  the  year's  work,  which  has  embraced  instruction  on  the 
pianoforte,  organ,  violin,  clarinet  and  brass  instruments,  in 
vocal  culture  and  in  harmony  and  the  theory  of  music. 

Of  this  department  the  director  gives  the  following  account 
in  his  report  to  the  trustees  :  — 

Our  music  department  is  so  complete  in  all  its  appointments  as  to 
constitute  by  itself  a  sort  of  conservatory  on  a  small  scale.  The 
branches  taught  therein  include  the  pianoforte,  the  pipe  organ,  the 
violin,  the  clarinet  and  several  other  instruments  ;  harmony,  theory 
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and  the  history  of  music.  Moreover,  nearly  all  our  pupils  receive 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  vocal  music,  while  a  large  number  pay 
special  attention  to  it. 

The  department  of  manual  training  has  been  well  adapted  to 
supplement  and  expand  the  course  of  instruction  and  to  add  to 
mental  power  through  acquired  dexterity  and  muscular  control 
by  the  will.  Opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  manual  occu- 
pations is  afforded  those  who  show  special  ability  for  work  of 
this  kind. 

Great  attention  is  paid  at  this  institution  to  the  sloyd  system,- 
the  results  of  which  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Anagnos  :  — 

Thus  the  advantages  derived  from  this  system  of  manual  training 
are  numerous  and  far-reaching.  The  various  manipulations  which  it 
employs  have  a  direct  and  vitalizing  effect  upon  the  process  of 
thinking  or  cerebration,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  to  the  pupils  the 
means  of  expressing  their  thoughts  by  the  work  of  their  fingers  as 
well  as  by  oral  speech  and  writing.  The  hands  are  so  thoroughly 
trained  thereby  that  they  acquire  a  great  degree  of  skill  and  elasticity, 
and  become  the  interpreters  of  the  mandates  of  the  will  and  the 
executors  of  the  decisions  of  the  brain.  This  organ,  aided  by  them 
in  the  course  of  its  development,  grows  stronger  and  more  command- 
ing, and  finally  assumes  consciously  the  mastery  and  the  prerogative 
of  its  regal  authority  over  the  corporeal  organization. 

The  printing  house  has  met  the  requirements,  not  only  of  the 
institution  itself,  but  also  of  widely  scattered  students  and 
readers.  New  editions  of  several  of  the  books  printed  in 
raised  letters  in  previous  years  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
have  been  necessitated  by  the  demand  for  them.  In  addition 
to  these  the  following  new  books  have  been  issued  :  Cooper's 
"  The  Pilot,"  Hawthorne's  '*  Twice  Told  Tales,"  Irving's  "  The 
Alhambra,"  St.  Pierre's  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  and  Erailie 
Poulsson's  "Through  the  Farmyard  Gate." 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  10  pupils  —  6  boys  and  4  girls 
—  were  transferred  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  parent  school 
at  South  Boston  ;  but  the  places  thus  left  vacant  were  quickly 
filled,  since  the  number  of  applications  is  always  in  excess  of 
the  number  that  can  be  accommodated.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  has  often  seemed  necessary  to  send  some  children  to 
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the  hioher  school  to  whom  another  year  or  two  at  the  kinder- 
garten  would  have  been  profitable.  To  obviate  this  necessity 
a  new  building  for  boys  is  in  process  of  erection,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  hoped  to  establish  a  more  extended  primary  course, 
and  thus  to  secure  a  firmer  foundation  on  which  to  build  more 
advanced  woriv. 

To  the  three  doubly  afflicted  children  whose  progress  friends 
far  and  near  are  watching  with  interest,  the  year  has  been  a 
fruitful  one. 

In  the  case  of  Edith  Thomas  —  in  some  respects  the  most 
gifted  of  the  three  —  it  has  meant  steady  unfolding  of  her 
nature,  expansion  of  mental  power  and  uniform  development 
of  character  on  every  side,  to  which  end  her  faithful  and  loving 
teachers  have  bent  their  energies,  that  there  might  be  no 
unequal  cultivation  of  one  quality  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
Edith  preserves  unchanged  her  absolute  honesty,  her  sturdy 
independence  and  her  steadfast  perseverance,  through  which 
the  daily  lessons,  even  those  in  subjects  which  she  finds 
"  naturally  uninteresting"  to  her,  are  mastered  and  contribute 
to  her  mental  growth. 

Elizabeth  Robin  has  completed  her  first  year  at  South  Bos- 
ton. Her  ambition  and  interest  have  been  aroused  by  work 
among  companions  of  her  own  age,  and  her  record  for  the  year 
shows  a  very  satisfactory  advance  in  scholarship.  She  has 
proved  her  ability  not  only  to  hold  her  place  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  her  classmates,  but  in  some  instances  to  surpass  them. 
Her  eager  desire  to  talk  is  a  great  aid  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties of  articulation,  which  might  well  seem  insurmountable 
were  it  not  for  the  care  and  patience  of  the  teacher  and  the 
painstaking  efi'ort  of  the  pupil.  Her  achievements  in  the  past 
give  promise  of  what  may  yet  be  accomplished  by  her  in  the 
future. 

Tom  Stringer,  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  compassion 
which  he  arouses,  has  passed  a  happy,  care-free  year,  which 
has  been  attended  by  the  normal  growth  in  mind  and  body  that 
any  healthy,  natural  boy  might  exhibit.  He  excels  in  arith- 
metic and  in  manual  work,  in  which,  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson,  he  has  had  careful  training. 
He  shows  a  cheerful  readiness  to  perform  the  daily  tasks 
required  of  him  in  all  save  oral  speech,  the  advantages  of  which 
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he  cannot  yet  appreciate.  But  in  spite  of  this  he  is  almost 
always  willing  to  make  a  brave  struggle  to  master  the  intri- 
cacies of  articulation. 

Tom's  aflfectionate  heart  responds  to  the  sweet,  sunny,  uplift- 
ing influences  which  are  about  him  ;  but  he  is  himself  the  centre 
of  love  and  interest  in  scores  of  hearts  throughout  the  land, 
many  of  them  child  hearts,  which  rejoice  in  his  happiness  and 
sympathize  in  his  triumphs  and  defeats,  and  in  large  or  small 
degree  contribute  to  give  him  the  educational  privileges  of 
which  he  is  making  good  and  intelligent  use. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE    FEEBLE-MINDED,   WALTHAM. 

Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

Statistics. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1896, .         . 

252 

173 

425 

Admitted  during  the  year,  . 

92 

33 

125 

Wliole  number  present. 

344 

206 

650 

Discharged,          .... 

23 

11 

34 

Died, 

8 

4 

12 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1897, . 

313 

191 

504 

Average  number  present,   . 

261 

177 

438 

School  eases  admitted. 

64 

18 

82 

Custodial  cases  admitted,    . 

28 

15 

43 

Private  pupils  now  present. 

17 

13 

30 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries, 

131 

49 

180 

Cases  supported  by  income  of  invested  funds, 

10 

6 

15 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State,     , 

58 

40 

98 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns, 

76 

80 

156 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 

21 

4 

25 

Applications  for  admission  during  the  year, 

— 

— 

192 

Teems  of  Admission.- 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and 
return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and 
twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  chil- 
dren, or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
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None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terras  as  the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  aiid 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly, 
in  advance,  or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils 
will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may 
secure  gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverley. 

Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
superintendent. 

Trustees'  Report. 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waltham,  Oct.  14,  1897. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  the  State 
Board  of  Echication  and  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897. 

There  are  now  in  the  school  504  inmates  of  all  descriptions.  Of 
these,  181  are  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  school  depart- 
ment and  105  in  the  custodial  department.  There  are  in  the  school 
department  15  inmates  who  are  supported  by  the  income  from  in- 
vested funds,  the  same  being  legacies  to  the  school  and  increase  from 
such  legacies.  There  are  165  inmates  of  the  custodial  department 
supported  by  cities  and  towns.  There  are  30  inmates  who  pay  either 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  support,  and  there  are  27 
beneficiaries  of  other  States  for  whose  instruction  and  care  the  school 
receives  $300  each  per  year.  Against  the  105  custodial  cases  now 
paid  for  by  the  State,  the  number  last  year  was  only  37, — an  in- 
crease of  68.  But  the  charge  to  the  State  for  these  68  cases  is  for 
the  most  part  temporary.  It  will  be  collected  by  the  State  from 
cities  and  towns  when  the  settlements  of  the  cases  have  been  deter- 
mined, and  in  the  future  will  be  collected  by  the  school  directly  from 
the  cities  and  towns.  Since  the  latter  part  of  June  of  the  present 
year  there  have  been  accommodations  for  525  inmates,  against  proper 
accommodations  prior  to  that  date  for  410  inmates  ;  although  for  the 
last  four  years,  by  crowding  our  dormitories  to  the  utmost,  we  have 
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taken  care  of  425  inmates.  Thus  we  have  now  about  20  vacancies  ; 
for  we  are  in  the  process  of  filling  up  the  school  to  the  increased 
limit  provided  by  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  first  of  the  new 
buildings  authorized  by  the  resolve  of  the  Legislature  approved  April 
27,  1896.     This  building  was  ready  for  occupation  June  24,  1897. 

The  trustees  in  their  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1896,  had  suggested  that  it  might  become  expedient  to  purchase  in 
the  early  future  a  large  tract  of  wild  land  for  a  permanent  home  for 
feeble-minded  persons  who  have  first  received  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages of  a  more  strictly  educational  and  training  department  to  be 
maintained  at  the  present  location  in  Waltham  ;  and  the  Legislature 
of  last  winter,  by  a  resolve  approved  May  6,  1897,  had  so  far 
favored  the  suggested  plan  as  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $20,000  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  resolve  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  milestones  in  our 
progress.  Henceforth  we  could  work  with  a  definite  plan,  in  which 
numbers  do  not  appal.  The  future  of  the  great  mass  of  feeble- 
minded persons  within  the  Commonwealth  who  must  be  cared  for  at 
public  cost  was  assured.  But  it  was  felt  by  the  trustees  to  be  due  to 
the  traditions  of  the  school  and  the  intentions  of  its  founders  that  the 
improvable  feeble-minded  children  of  the  Commonwealth  should  not 
be  neglected.  As  has  been  frequently  stated  in  these  reports,  and  as 
was  dwelt  upon  at  length  in  our  last  annual  report,  we  are  often 
unable  to  return  to  their  homes  children  that  have  continued  in  the 
school  department  until  they  have  passed  the  school  age,  whereas  it 
has  always  been  the  theory  of  the  school  that  improvable  children 
should  be  sent  home  after  spending  a  few  years  in  our  schoolrooms. 
In  the  beginning  the  school  was  only  for  improvables.  But  of  late 
impi'ovable  feeble-minded  children  on  application  have  found  no 
vacant  place.  The  only  remedy  was  the  transfer  of  some  of  the 
oldest  children  from  the  school  department  to  the  custodial  depart- 
ment ;  and  an  opportunity  to  do  this  was  offered  when  the  new  build- 
ing was  ready  for  use.  Accordingly  at  that  time  50  children  were  so 
transferred,  and  the  admission  papers  sent  out  to  applicants  were  in 
great  measure  confined  to  cases  that  upon  preliminary  investigation 
had  been  adjudged  to  be  good  school  cases. 

This  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  custodial  cases  at  this  date 
supported  as  stated  above  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  for  the 
fact  that,  although  many  school  children  have  been  admitted,  there 
has  been  but  little  increase  in  the  number  in  the  school  department 
over  last  year.  That  the  entire  school  is  not  quite  full  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  of  feeble-minded  children  with 
intelligence  enough  to  be  benefited  by  school  instruction  finally  gave 
up  their  little  ones  with  reluctance.     In  some  instances,  where  admis- 
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sion  has  long  been  sought  with  great  importunity,  when  finally  the 
permit  is  obtained  advantage  is  not  taken  of  it  for  months.  But  the 
custodial  applicant  appears  without  delay  upon  permission  granted. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted  to  $76,233.74, 
or  $3.33  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

The  second  building  authorized  under  the  resolve  approved  April 
27,  1896,  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
early  in  1898.  It  is  built  upon  land  obtained  by  exchange  of  detached 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trapelo  road.  This  gives  to  the  school 
94  acres  in  one  lot,  and,  as  stated  last  year,  the  completion  of  the 
building  will  give  to  the  school  a  full  complement  of  buildings  corre- 
sponding to  the  acreage.  There  will  be  accommodations  for  600 
inmates. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  second  building  is  $25,000.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  first  building  was  $35,000,  and  it  was  completed 
within  the  estimate. 

The  building  completed  in  June  last  is  devoted  to  adult  custodial 
male  cases.  The  one  in  process  of  construction  will  be  occupied 
mostly  by  adult  females,  and  more  especially  by  those  who  do  work 
of  various  kinds  in  the  different  departments. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkably  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  visitation  of  diphtheria  of  a  mild  type.  It  was  brought  to 
the  school  by  a  newly  admitted  applicant,  but,  as  appears  in  the 
superintendent's  report,  the  former  dread  of  this  disease  is  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

The  increase  in  buildings  exhausts  our  present  boiler  or  heating 
capacit3%  and  leaves  us  without  reserve  in  case  of  accident.  We 
shall  petition  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  a 
new  boiler  and  additional  electric  plant. 

A  full  account  of  the  work  of  the  school  in  detail  will  be  found  in 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  superintendent. 

Francis  J.  Barnes, 
Eliot  C.  Clarke, 
Elizabeth  E.  Coolidge, 
John  Cdmmings, 
J.  S.  Damrell, 
Samuel  Eliot, 
k  Samuel  Hoar, 

W.  W.  Swan, 
Geo.  G.  Tarbell, 
Erskine  Warden, 
F.  G.  Wheatley, 

Trustees. 
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From  the  report  of  Dr.  Fernald,  the  superintendent,  to  the 
trustees  the  following  extract  is  made  :  — 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  as  good  as  usual. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  newly  admitted  children  has  shown  marked 
physical  improvement  within  a  few  weeks  of  admission.  Two  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  occurred  during  the  year.  We  also  had  a  number  of 
cases  of  diphtheria  among  the  young  feeble  cases  in  the  west  build- 
ing, brought  to  tlie  school  by  a  boy  from  an  infected  family  who  came 
down  with  the  disease  within  a  few  days  of  his  admission.  One  very 
feeble  child  died  at  the  very  onset  of  tlie  sickness,  but  the  other  cases 
all  made  a  rapid  and  complete  recovery.  The  fortunate  result  in 
these  cases  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  prompt  administration  of 
antitoxine,  which  almost  invariably  caused  a  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  gratuitously  supplying 
the  school  with  the  antitoxine  made  under  the  supervision  of  that 
Board . 

The  completion  of  tlie  new  north  building  has  enabled  us  to  make 
a  much-needed  reclassiGcation  and  separation  of  the  male  inmates, 
according  to  age  and  mental  and  physical  condition.  To  the  north 
building,  June  24,  were  transferred  the  adult  male  custodial  cases. 
Many  of  these  cases  are  excitable,  untidy  and  destructive,  some  of 
them  semi-insane,  and  all  obviously  unfit  for  association  with  tlie 
j^ounger  children.  The  north  building,  with  its  large,  sunny,  well- 
ventilated  rooms  and  ample  and  convenient  toilet  facilities,  has 
enabled  us  to  give  this  class  of  inmates  much  better  care  than  has 
been  possible  hitherto  ;  and  by  this  regrading  we  have  been  able  to 
remove  all  of  these  custodial  cases  from  the  boys'  dormitory,  which 
is  now  occupied  only  by  the  younger,  improvable  school  cases.  The 
small  bo3's  of  the  lower  grade,  some  of  them  partially  paralyzed  or 
otherwise  helpless,  and  many  requiring  what  is  practically  hospital 
care,  live  at  the  west  building.  At  the  farm  house  we  continue  to 
house  some  of  the  quiet,  reliable  workers  of  adult  age.  Thus  our 
male  inmates  are  separated  into  four  well-defined  groups,  located  in 
four  different  buildings.  These  four  groups  are  still  further  graded 
into  twelve  wards  or  classes,  according  to  age  and  degree  of 
intelligence. 

The  new  building  for  the  adult  female  custodial  cases  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  early  in  189S.  The  inmates  and  employees  in  this 
building  will  be  supplied  with  food  from  the  kitchen  of  the  adjacent 
west  building.  A  new  dining-room,  20  by  30,  for  the  employees  of 
the  two  buildings,  with  four  additional  sleeping  rooms  for  employees 
in  its  second  story,  has  been  added  to  the  kitchen  wing  of  the  west 
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building.  This  addition  will  cost  about  $2,500,  to  be  charged  to 
current  expense  account.  The  new  girls'  building  will  be  heated 
from  the  present  heating  plant  of  the  west  building,  the  capacity  of 
which  is  suflflcient  for  the  purpose. 

The  newly  acquired  land  adjoining  these  two  buildings  provides  a 
splendid  shady  recreation  ground. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted  to  $76,233.74,  or 
$3.33  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

In  selecting  cases  for  a.dmission  from  the  large  number  of  applica- 
tions on  file,  as  far  as  possible  preference  was  given  to  young  improv- 
able cases  of  the  school  grade.  Of  the  125  cases  admitted  during 
the  year,  82  were  of  the  school  age  and  grade  and  58  were  under  ten 
years  of  age.  Among  the  custodial  cases  were  7  females  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  8  helpless  children,  unable  to  walk  or  to  help 
themselves. 

The  large  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  our  large  boys  deserves 
mention.  In  addition  to  the  daily  routine  work  of  a  large  institution, 
our  boys  have  done  practically  all  the  unskilled  labor  incident  to  the 
excavation  of  the  basements  of  the  two  new  buildings,  the  digging 
and  filling  for  the  trenches  for  the  sewer,  water  and  steam  pipes,  as 
well  as  the  grading  around  the  buildings.  Mr.  Knight's  class  of 
painters  did  all  of  the  painting  and  varnishing  for  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  new  north  building,  including  the  beautifully  varnished 
inside  finish.  These  boys  also  painted  the  inside  walls  of  the  school- 
house  and  gymnasium,  and  expect  to  do  all  the  painting  in  the  new 
girls'  building. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  The  building  operations,  the  admission  and  care  of  a  large 
number  of  new  children,  the  reclassification  of  the  male  inmates  and 
organization  of  a  new  department,  have  involved  many  extra  duties 
for  the  officers  and  employees.  In  spite  of  the  extra  work,  the 
general  standard  of  care  and  training  has  been  maintained,  and  the 
results  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  in  former  years. 


History  of  State  Scholarships. 

The  Scholarship  Policy  of  the  State.  —  Massachusetts,  unlike 
many  States  of  the  Union,  has  no  State  college  or  university 
to  crown  her  public  school  system,  and  to  which  graduates  of 
her  high  schools  may  be  admitted  without  payment  of  tuition. 
The  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shows  that  there  are  thirty  or  more  State  universities  that 
receive  annual  grants  of  money  from  their  respective  States, 
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in  addition  to  such  income  as  they  get  from  productive  funds 
and  from  tuition  when  tuition  is  charged.  These  grants  in 
1895-1)6,  for  instunce,  amounted  to  more  than  $2,000,000. 

While  Massachusetts  has  occasionally  aided  her  colleges  in 
their  times  of  need  with  direct  money  grants,  she  has  inclined, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  and  aiding  such 
meritorious  students  from  the  public  schools  as  are  in  need  of 
help  to  attend  them.  The  Board  of  Education  has  recently 
made  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  any  scholarship  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  the  colleges  in  consideration  of  past  grants 
from  the  State  had  been  sutfered  to  lapse.  In  connection  with 
this  inquiry,  the  history  of  State  scholarships  has  been  looked 
up  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Tillinghast,  the  State  librarian  and  clerk  and 
treasurer  of  the  Board,  to  whom  the  secretary  is  indebted  for 
the  following  account :  — 

Scholarships  io  provide  Teachers  for  the  High  Schools.  —  For 
the  purpose  of  fitting  teachers  for  the  high  schools,  the  Legis- 
lature, in  1853,  with  the  approval  and  aid  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  established  forty-eight  scholarships  in  the  colleges 
of  the  State,  with  the  annual  allowance  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each  (see  chapter  193,  Acts  of  1853).  The  candidates  for 
these  scholarships  were  to  be  recommended  by  the  school  com- 
mittees, and  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  sen- 
ator from  the  district  the  candidate  lepresented. 

This  law  appears  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  indiffer- 
ently successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  sought.  It 
was  found  that  scholars  who  received  the  aid  were  in  many  cases 
poorly  prepared  to  enter  college,  and  frequently  were  com- 
pelled to  vacate  the  scholarship.  In  order  to  remedy  this  dif- 
ficulty, an  act  was  passed  in  1864,  limiting  the  candidates  to 
those  who  had  been  one  year  in  college  and  ranked  in  scholar- 
ship among  the  first  half  of  their  class  (see  chapter  218,  Acts 
of  1864). 

Before  the  advantages  of  this  amended  plan  had  been  to  any 
extent  tested,  the  Legislature  repealed  all  provisions  for  State 
scholarships  (see  chapter  210,  Acts  of  1866).  The  committee 
on  education,  in  recommending  the  repeal,  states  that  the  man- 
ner of  appointment  made  locality  and  not  merit  the  qualifica- 
tion of  success.  It  was  found  that  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
of  all  who  had  received  such  scholarships  had  been  engaged  in 
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teaching  or  had  even  made  any  report  to  the  Board  (see  House 
Document  162,  18(i6). 

At  the  time  this  law  was  originally  enacted,  the  ch;»rtered 
colleges  in  the  State  were  Harvard,  Amherst,  Williams  and 
Tufts. 

Scholarships  in  Amherst,  Tufls  and  Williams. — In  1859  the 
Board  of  Education  recommended  an  increase  of  the  school 
fund  to  the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  and  this  recommendation  was 
endorsed  by  Governor  Banks.  At  the  same  time  a  strong- 
effort  was  being  made  to  secure  State  aid  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  It  was  at  lirst 
proposed  to  issue  State  scrip  of  an  amount  to  give  $100,000  to 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  $50,000  to  Tufts  College 
and  $25,000  to  Wesleyan  Academy.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  school  fund,  bills  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses were  recommended  by  the  committee  on  education  and 
passed  the  Senate.  Subsequently  bills  were  introduced  to  ap- 
propriate $25,000  to  Williams  College  and  $25,000  to  Amherst 
(see  Senate  Documents  83  and  103,  1859). 

If  these  bills  are  favorably  received,  the  committee  states, 
"  the  higher  seminaries  will  be  placed  beyond  embarrassment, 
and  made  to  irradiate  the  land  with  the  brightest  light  of 
science  and  learning". 

When  these  bills  reached  the  House  they  were  consolidated 
into  one,  and  the  payment  was  provided  for  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  Back  Bay  lands  in  Boston.  All  the  gifts  were 
conditioned  upon  the  raising  by  subscription  of  an  equal  amount 
in  aid  of  each  institution  benefited.  The  gifts  to  Williams, 
Tufts  and  Amherst  were  made  with  the  further  condition  that 
each  of  these  institutions  should  maintain  three  free  scholarships. 
It  was  provided  that  these  free  scholarships  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  "  may  be  filled  and 
managed  in  such  mode  as  now  is  or  may  hereafter  be  provided 
for  the  regulation  of  all  free  scholarships  established  by  the 
Commonwealth"  (see  chapter  154,  Acts  of  1859). 

The  Board  of  Education,  March  13,  1861,  voted  that  the 
subject  of  the  free  scholarships  required  to  be  established  in 
Williams,  Tufts  and  Amherst,  by  chapter  154,  Acts  of  1859, 
be  referred  to  a  committee,  to  report  thereon  at  a  future  meet- 
ing.    The  committee  consisted    of    Governor  Andrew,  Hon. 
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George  S.  Boutwell  and  Hon.  Davis  H.  Mason  (see  manuscript 
records  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Vol.  1,  page  232). 

In  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
presented  in  1862,  occurs  the  following  ;  — 

The  Board  will  be  called  upon,  at  an  early  day,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  filling  three  free  scholarships  to  be  established  in  Williams 
College,  three  in  Amherst  College  and  three  in  Tufts  College,  in  con- 
formity to  "  An  act  to  increase  the  school  fund,  and  to  grant  aid  to 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Tufts,  Williams  and  Amherst 
colleges,  and  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  Back  Bay  lands,"  approved  April  2,  1859. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  records  that  the  committee  above 
referred  to  ever  made  a  report,  and  there  is  no  further  refer- 
ence to  these  scholarships,  either  in  the  records  of  the  Board 
of  Education  or  in  its  annual  reports. 

A  reference  to  the  catalogues  of  the  colleges  discloses  the 
folk)wing  information  :  — 

In  the  annual  catalogue  of  Amherst  College  for  1866-67  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  three  State  scholarships,  as  conditioned 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
next  year  the  value  of  these  scholarships  is  given  as  $45  each. 
In  the  last  catalogue  of  the  college  the  three  State  scholarships 
are  given  as  yielding  $45  each  annually.  The  amount  was 
apparently  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  the  college  tuition  at  the 
time  the  grant  was  made,  which  was  then  $45.  Now  the  gen- 
eral term  bill  of  Amherst  College  is  $110. 

The  Tufts  College  catalogue  for  1863-64  states  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requisition  of  the  State,  three  scholarships 
had  been  established,  the  income  of  each,  $50,  is  awarded 
to  meritorious  students  needing  assistance.  The  tuition  in 
Tufts  at  that  time  was  $35  per  year.  The  current  catalogue 
of  Tufts  College  states  that  there  are  three  State  scholarships, 
established  in  accordance  with  a  resolve  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  yearly  income  of  which  is  $100  each,  and  that  they  are 
awarded  annually  by  the  trustees.  The  tuition  at  the  present 
time  in  Tufts  College  is  $100. 

In  Williams  College  catalogue  for  1870-71  under  the  endow- 
ments are  mentioned  three  State  scholarships,  $3,750.     In  the 
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catalogue  for  1880-81,  and  subsequent  catalogues  to  this  day, 
the  endowment  of  the  State  scholarships  is  changed  to  $4,500. 
The  tuition  in  Williams  College  in  1870-71  was  $75,  and 
to-day  it  is  $105. 

Scholarships  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  —  Harvard 
University  maintains  scholarships  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  not  exceeding  eight  at  any  one  time,  of  the  annual 
value  of  $150,  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  reputable  normal 
schools  in  the  United  States.  The  incumbents  are  originally 
appointed  for  one  year,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  schools  from  which  they  have  been  severally 
graduated.  These  appointments  may  be  annually  renewed. 
The  last  annual  catalogue  of  Harvard  University  shows  that 
there  were  seven  graduates  of  normal  schools  in  the  Scientific 
School,  two  of  whom  were  from  Massachusetts. 

Scholarships  in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  —  As 
a  condition  of  a  grant  of  $50,000  made  to  the  Worcester 
County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  by  chapter  57 
of  the  Resolves  of  1869,  that  institution  was  required  to  main- 
tain twenty  free  scholarships,  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Education  from  the  diflTerent  counties  of  the  Commonwealth, 
excepting  Worcester  County. 

Chapter  107  of  the  Acts  of  1896  provides  for  an  annual  ap- 
propriation to  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  of  $3,000, 
in  consideration  of  which,  and  of  a  resolve  of  1869,  before 
cited,  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  is  now  required 
to  maintain  forty  free  scholarships,  one  for  each  senatorial 
district,  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education  from  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

Scholarships  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  — 
In  consideration  of  a  grant  of  $100,000  made  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  by  chapter  105  of  the  Resolves 
of  1887,  the  Institute  was  required  to  establish  and  maintain 
twenty  free  scholarships.  Chapter  70  of  the  Resolves  of  1895 
provided  that  there  should  be  paid  annually  for  the  term  of  six 
years  the  sum  of  $2,000,  to  be  expended  for  ten  free  scholar- 
ships. 

Chapter  310  of  the  Acts  of  1896  repealed  the  above  pro- 
visions, and  provided  in  lieu  thereof  that  $4,000  should  be  paid 
annually  to  the  institute,  and  that  the  institute,  in  consideration 
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of  that  and  previous  grants,  should  maintain  forty  free  scholar- 
ships, to  be  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

Hides  governing  the  Award  of  Scholarships.  — The  following 
rules  governing  the  award  of  scholarships  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation were  recently  adopted  :  — 

1.  Applications  for  State  scholarships  must  be  made  not  later  than 
August  15  in  each  year,  in  writing,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Board. 

2.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  scholarship  assigned  to 
any  senatorial  district  without  any  properly  qualified  applicant 
appearing  from  that  district,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  from  the  list 
of  applicants  registered  in  the  oflSce  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

3.  In  the  case  of  scholarships  assigned  to  senatorial  districts  from 
which  no  applicants  shall  appear,  preference  will  be  given,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  applicants  from  districts  which  have  at  the 
time  no  representation  upon  the  list  of  State  scholars. 

4.  A  high  standard  of  personal  scholarship  shall  be  insisted  upon, 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  benefits  of  the  State 
scholarships. 

5.  No  assignment  of  a  State  scholarship  to  any  individual  student 
shall  hold  for  more  than  one  year  without  his  reappointment.  A 
preference,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  given  to  the  student 
who  has  previously  held  the  appointment ;  but  this  preference  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  reappointment  of  any  student  who 
has  not  maintained  a  thoroughly  respectable  standing  in  his  studies, 
and  whose  character  and  deportment  are  not,  in  all  respects,  unex- 
ceptionable. 

6.  Applicants  for  original  appointment  to  State  scholarships  must 
enclose  in  their  applications  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the  insti- 
tute, free  from  "  conditions." 

7.  Persons  desiring  information  concerning  the  course  of  study, 
times'of  examination  and  requirements  of  admission,  should  address 
the  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  or  the  secretary 
of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester. 

8.  Persons  desiring  information  regarding  the  State  scholar- 
ships established  under  these  regulations,  and  regarding  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  they  are  to  be  filled,  should  address  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  who  will 
also  furnish  blank  forms  for  application. 
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The  Educational  Museum. 
The  educational  museum  was  opened  in  April,  1897.  It 
occupies  but  one  of  the  four  rooms  originally  assigned  to  it. 
The  pressing  need  of  committee  rooms  by  the  Legislature 
makes  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  remaining  three  rooms  can 
be  released  for  museum  purposes.  The  material  on  exhibition, 
though  small  in  quantity,  is  interesting  in  kind.  It  comprises 
the  bound  volumes  of  pupils'  work  that  was  sent  to  Chicago,  a 
variety  of  pupils'  exercises  from  noted  German  schools,  a  col- 
lection of  French  and  German  text-books,  sundry  valuable  edu- 
cational books,  and  other  things  of  interest  to  the  specialist. 
The  museum  is  also  saving  educational  matter  of  a  transient 
character,  — matter  not  likely  to  reach  the  public  libraries,  but 
likely  to  serve  the  future  investigator.  The  secretary  visited, 
during  the  summer  of  1897,  the  Musee  Pedagogique  in  Paris. 
Its  fine  pedagogical  library,  its  pamphlets  or  bulletins  on  edu- 
cational themes,  its  ways  of  bringing  teachers  into  touch  with 
its  resources, — features  like  these  admirably  justify  its  ex- 
istence. They  seem  to  be  more  thoroughly  alive  in  France 
than  we  are  to  the  present  and  possible  values  of  an  educational 
museum.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  museum  was  disap- 
pointing. Its  endeavor  to  show,  by  rooms  actually  equipped, 
what  it  conceives  to  be  typical  shops,  laboratories,  lecture 
rooms,  seems  to  defeat  itself.  Everywhere  in  the  strictly 
modern  schoolhouses  of  Massachusetts  better  specimens  of 
well-equipped  rooms  abound.  So  many  are  the  changes  in  the 
subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  so  rapid  is  the  progress 
in  improving  rooms,  equipment  and  appliances  to  meet  these 
changes,  that  any  reproduction  of  the  highest  attainment  in 
such  things,  either  in  France  or  in  our  own  country,  speedily 
becomes  ancient  history.  It  loses  its  value  for  present  guid- 
ance, while  its  value  as  history,  in  view  of  its  cost  and  its 
heavy  demands  for  space,  is  at  least  questionable.  The  mu- 
seum—  its  name  is  a  misleading  one — has  its  living  side  as 
well  as  its  dead,  its  inspiration  for  the  present  as  well  as 
its  illumination  of  the  past.  It  can  render  its  best  service 
where  it  can  be  most  conveniently  utilized  for  study,  —  where 
teachers,  present  and  prospective,  are  most  likely  to  come  in 
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touch  with  its  wealth.  Its  presence  in  the  State  House  must 
necessarily  keep  it  cramped  and  subdued.  Should  the  city  of 
Boston,  as  many  of  its  citizens,  including  some  members  of  its 
school  committee,  have  advised,  ask  the  State  to  take  charge 
of  its  normal  school,  and  should  the  State,  coming  into  such 
control,  deem  it  expedient  to  erect  the  new  building  which  the 
school  so  urgently  needs,  a  capital  opportunity  would  open  of 
placing  there  the  library  of  the  educational  museum  ;  of  exhib- 
iting there,  where  pupils  are  studying  such  things,  the  best 
modern  appliances  for  teaching ;  of  making  the  rooms  and 
laboratories  that  are  in  actual  use  there  typical  of  the  sort  of 
rooms  which  the  public  schools  should  have  ;  and  of  arranging 
there  for  those  halls,  lecture  rooms  and  offices  that  would  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  answering,  on  the  one  hand,  the  needs 
of  the  normal  school,  and,  on  the  other,  the  needs  of  the 
various  teachers'  organizations  that  might  be  permitted  to  hold 
their  occasional  meetings  there,  and  whose  work,  instead  of 
interrupting  a  normal  school,  would  reinforce  and  stimulate  it. 

This  outlook  is,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  a  vision,  but 
should  the  vision  become  a  reality,  several  educational  aspira- 
tions would  be  realized,  with  mutual  profit  to  the  teachers  and 
the  schools. 

Meanwhile,  let  the  present  museum  hold  the  narrow  foothold 
it  has  gained  and  await  further  development.  Some  of  the 
material  in  the  unopened  hundred  boxes  still  stored  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Boston  Latin  School  might  be  distributed,  with 
reservation  of  the  right  to  reassemble  it,  to  the  State  normal 
schools  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  11)00  will  bring  into  possession  of  the  State 
another  valuable  lot  of  school  material. 

If  we  do  not  save  these  records  of  school  attainment  while 
they  are  passing  through  our  hands,  the  loss  will  be  irrepar- 
able, and  those  that  come  after  us  may  justly  complain  of  our 
improvidence.  The  committee  of  Harvard  overseers  on  the 
study  of  English  at  the  college  has  recently  expressed  its 
regret  that  no  records  of  the  English  work  done  at  the  college 
fifty  years  ago  are  extant.  It  has  taken  pains  that  a  similar 
complaint  shall  not  be  made  fifty  years  hence. 
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The  State  Examination  and  Certification  of   Teachers. 

The  situation  with  reference  to  the  State  examination  of 
teachers  continues  unchanged,  except  that  what  was  deemed 
impracticable  in  executing  the  plan  when  the  employees  of  the 
Board  were  more  numerous  than  to-day  is  still  further  removed 
from  practicability,  in  that  this  force  has  been  reduced.  For  a 
full  account  of  this  situation,  see  pages  126-128  of  the  fifty- 
ninth  report,  also  pages  134  and  135  of  the  sixtieth.  There  is 
only  one  course  that  comports  with  the  magnitude  of  the  school 
interests  involved  and  with  a  dignified  and  thorough  treatment 
of  them  by  the  State,  and  that  is,  to  insist  in  the  near  future 
on  some  minimum  of  professional  training  for  every  new  teacher, 
and  to  organize  an  examination  board,  with  a  director  of  exam- 
inations or  supervisor  of  teachers'  qualifications,  —  whatever 
the  best  title  may  be,  —  on  such  a  basis  as  to  insure  wise  and 
constant  attention  to  this  most  vital  and  critical  part  of  our 
system, — that  of  securing  good  teachers. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Temperance  Instruction  in  the  Schools.  —  To  an  inquiry  made 
of  all  the  towns  whether  they  were  observing  the  provisions  of 
the  law  relating  to  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools,  337 
said  "yes,"  1  said  "no,"  and  15  gave  no  reply.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  frank  "  no  "  of  the  single  town  that  gave  this 
answer  does  not  mean  so  serious  an  indifference  to  the  law  as 
the  perfunctory  "yes"  from  some  of  the  remaining  towns. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  are  universally  taught ;  the  text-books 
that  are  used,  probably  without  exception,  point  out  the  dangers 
and  evils  of  using  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage  ;  the  teachers 
are  probablj^  a  unit  in  assenting  to  any  general  proposition  that 
temperance  should  be  sedulously  encouraged  in  the  schools ; 
they  are  probably  a  unit  in  believing  that,  whatever  methods 
of  scientific  study  are  urged  or  used,  the  moral  persuasiveness 
of  the  teacher  should  supplement  them.  It  is  probably  true 
that  the  teachers,  as  a  body,  are  as  far  advanced  in  methods  of 
scientific  instruction  as  are  the  text-books  that  guide  them.  All 
this  means  that,  in  the  aggregate,  a  heavy  text-book  and  moral 
pressure  throughout  the  State  is  brought  to  bear  upon  children 
in  the  interests  of  pure,  temperate  and  healthful  living.     So 
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far  the  trend  is  right  and  the  State's  temperance  policy  justi- 
fied. There  is  a  strong  feeling,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
among  educational  directors  but  also  among  the  more  thought- 
ful teachers,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  give  informational  physi- 
ology and  hygiene, — that  is  done  already;  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  exert  a  general  moral  influence  in  behalf  of  hygienic 
and  temperate  living,  —  that  is  done  already ;  but  that  the 
principles  of  hygiene  and  of  temperance  should  be  so  vitalized 
and  brought  home  to  the  child  as  to  arouse  his  deep  personal 
interest  in  them,  to  build  him  up  into  the  practice  of  what  is 
preached,  to  fix  his  habits  for  good,  and  thus  to  strengthen  in 
him  the  physical  foundation  for  a  nobler  and  more  successful 
living  than  is  otherwise  possible.  Right  here  are  many  prob- 
lems,—  no  more  numerous,  perhaps,  than  in  other  branches 
of  instruction,  but  certainly  of  greater  novelty,  probably  of 
greater  difficulty,  because  they  relate  to  conduct  as  well  as  to 
knowledge,  and,  therefore,  a  little  further  from  solution  than 
they  would  now  be  had  they  been  longer  under  discussion. 

Physical  Culture  in  the  Schools. — The  whole  subject  of 
physical  culture,  involving,  as  it  does,  good  air,  good  light, 
good  food,  good  exercise,  good  bodily  positions,  right  use  of 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  freedom  from  overwork,  worry  and  sundry 
abuses,  and  so  vitally  bound  up,  as  it  is,  with  the  intellectual 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  individual,  the  integrity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  family  and  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  State,  merits 
with  every  school  committee  and  in  every  school  the  most 
earnest  attention.  Pale  faces,  narrow  chests,  enfeebled  circu- 
lation, nervous  irritability,  a  general  lack  of  tone,  —  these  are 
not  necessary  prices  but  the  worst  hindrances  of  a  sound  edu- 
cation. 

Whether  such  defects  are  the  products  of  mismanaged  schools, 
as  they  sometimes  probably  are,  or  of  conditions  outside  of  the 
school,  as  they  are  far  more  likely  to  be,  they  must  not  be 
neglected  in  the  hygienic  instruction  of  the  school.  Nor  have 
communities  a  right  to  ignore  the  teacher's  health  by  making 
her  work  under  the  excessive  strain  of  more  pupils  than  she 
can  teach  or  of  worse  sanitary  conditions  than  she  can  endure. 
There  is  a  blessed  contagion  in  the  strong,  hopeful,  cheery 
ways  of  perfect  health  in  the  teacher  that  no  school  can  afford 
to  miss. 
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The  Attendance  and  Truanct  Laws. 
The  attendance  laws  of  the  State  have  received  special  study 
during  the  past  three  years.  The  attendance  measure  submit- 
ted to  the  Legislature  of  1898  has  been  referred  to  the  judges 
of  the  several  courts,  to  school  committees,  superintendents 
of  schools  and  truant  officers  throughout  the  State,  to  county 
commissioners  and  officers  of  truant  schools,  and  to  numerous 
friends  of  education  and  philanthropy  besides.  Large  numbers 
of  these  persons  have  furnished  valuable  comments  and  criti- 
cisms upon  the  measure.  No  human  foresight  can  fully  antici- 
pate the  possibilities  of  the  future,  no  human  insight  fully  take 
in  the  complexities  of  the  present,  in  a  sense  to  provide  for 
them  all  satisfactorily  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  measure. 
The  measure  is  as  carefully  drawn  up,  as  progressive,  as  humane 
as  its  many  critics  have  been  able  to  make  it.  It  is  a  codifica- 
tion to  some  extent  of  the  old ;  but  it  also  marks  an  advance  in 
important  new  particulars,  some  of  which  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  It  makes  the  minimum  schooliog  eight  months,  instead 
of  six. 

2.  It  drops  the  compulsory  age  from  eight  to  seven. 

3.  It  requires  the  pupil's  attendance,  unless  excused,  all  of 
the  time  during  the  compulsory  years. 

4.  It  sweeps  away  by-laws, — those  old  hindrances  to  the 
execution  of  the  law,  not  to  say  mysteries  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  their  origin,  growth  and  decadence. 

5.  It  removes  that  bar  to  its  execution  in  small  towns, — 
the  tax  of  two  dollars  a  week  for  the  board  of  the  truant  in  the 
county  school. 

6.  It  provides  for  a  State  attendance  officer  to  co-operate 
with,  and,  upon  occasion,  to  supplement  the  loca  attendance 
officers. 

7.  It  makes  the  truant  schools  State  instead  of  county 
schools,  calls  them  parental  schools  and  not  truant,  and  favors, 
in  general,  a  better  classification  and  treatment  of  their  pupils. 

8.  In  general,  without  going  into  other  details,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  measure  is  framed  in  the  interest  of  a  more 
thorough  execution  of  the  attendance  policy  of  the  State,  and 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  wiser  to  spend  a  little  more  money  and 
energy  in  securing  the  steady  schooling  of  the  young  than  a 
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great  deal  more  money  and  energy  in  guarding  against  the 
paupers,  the  hoodlums  and  the  criminals  that  are  recruited  far 
more  freely  from  the  unschooled,  the  ignorant  and  the  idle  than 
from  the  schooled,  the  intelligent  and  the  industrious. 

The  favorable  action  of  the  Legislature  is  needed  to  bring 
our  school  attendance  policy  up  to  the  level  of  existing  public 
sentiment. 

Summary  of  Recommendations. 
New  Recommendations  very  Few.  —  Most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  any  report  of  the  Board  or  of  its  secretary  are  renew- 
als of  recommendations  made  in  previous  reports.  As  a  rule, 
it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  recommendation  to  commend  itself  to 
favorable  action.  If  it  is  at  all  radical,  a  decade,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  abolishing  the  district  system,  a  half  a  century  may  pass 
before  final  and  full  favor  is  extended  to  it.  The  grander 
recommendations  of  the  secretary's  report,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, are  old.     They  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  That  in  the  near  future  some  minimum  of  professional 
training  be  required  for  every  new  teacher,  with  the  necessary 
organization  to  insure  the  wise  and  complete  execution  of 
the  policy. 

2.  That  the  supervision  of  schools  by  superintendents  be 
made  the  universal  and  permanent  policy  of  the  State. 

3.  That  the  new  attendance  measure,  as  presented  in  a 
report  made  to  the  Legislature  in  compliance  with  its  order, 
be  adopted  in  substance  as  presented. 

The  Board  has  in  former  years  made  the  first  two  of  the 
foregoing  recommendations.  The  fact  that  it  makes  for  the 
present  year  the  third  recommendation  only  does  not  imply 
any  abandonment  of  its  old  positions. 

Conclusion. 
Are  We  always  Progressing  f  —  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  school  committees  to  say  through  a  long  succession  of  years 
that  each  year  the  schools  have  advanced  upon  the  record  of  the 
preceding  year.  It  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  such  noticeable 
increments  of  gain  cannot  but  yield,  as  the  decades  go  by,  an 
ultimate  aggregate  of  gain  that  must  be  astonishing,  if  true. 
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Nature's  method  is  not  that  of  uninterrupted  advance.  There 
are  retreating  as  well  as  advancing  waves.  Development  has 
its  negative  values  as  well  as  its  positive.  And  so  it  becomes 
us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  losses  as  well  as  in  good  spirits 
over  our  gains. 

Are  we  enriching  courses  of  study,  enlarging  the  child's 
horizon,  exciting  in  him  what  the  psychologist  calls  a  many- 
sided  interest?  Let  us  not  make  the  mistake,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  catering  to  that  interest  on  too  many  sides,  of  suffer- 
ing it  to  keep  on  unduly  in  its  butterfly  ways,  and  so  of  failing 
to  promote  intensity  and  persistency  of  interest  in  single  lines. 
Are  we  grouping  pupils  successfully  for  instruction,  and  so 
avoiding  waste  of  energy  and  extravagance  of  cost?  Let  us 
avoid  the  attendant  danger  of  subordinating  the  individual  to 
numbers,  — of  spurring  him  unduly  if  he  is  slow  or  retarding 
him  unduly  if  he  is  quick.  Is  the  public  doing  more  and  more 
for  the  children  at  school  ?  Let  us  see  to  it  that  there  shall 
not  grow  up  an  accompanying  disposition  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  the  school  and  less  and  less  on  the  home.  The  in- 
telligent co-operation  of  school  and  home,  not  the  substitution 
of  either  for  the  other,  is  what  the  welfare  of  the  child  demands. 
And  so,  in  whatever  school  policy  the  swinging  pendulum  tends 
to  swing  too  far,  it  should  be  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  wise 
to  bring  that  swing  once  more  within  the  arc  of  the  golden 
mean. 

A  glimpse  of  the  discussions  and  ferments  over  our  Massa- 
chusetts school  conditions  is  given  thus  by  a  philosophical 
on-looker,  the  present  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation :  — 

There  is  scarcely  a  feature  of  school  instruction  or  school  discipline 
and  management  that  has  not  been  differentiated  in  Massachusetts  at 
some  epoch  within  the  two  hundred  years  of  its  history.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  course  of  study  and  the  fixing  of  the  amount  of  instruction 
to  be  given  in  each  branch,  and  the  time  when  it  is  best  to  begin  it ; 
the  relative  position  of  the  disciplinary  and  the  information  studies  ; 
the  use  and  disuse  of  corporal  punishment ;  the  education  of  girls ; 
written  examinations  ;  the  grading  of  schools  ;  the  relation  of  princi- 
pal and  assistant  teachers  ;  professional  instruction  in  normal  schools  ; 
religious  instruction ;  unsectarian  moral  instruction  and  secular  in- 
struction ;  theocratic  or  ecclesiastical  government  and  purely  secular 
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control,  or  the  union  and  separation  of  Cliurch  and  State  ;  government 
by  centralized  power,  and  then  by  distribution  of  power  to  districts, 
realizing  the  extreme  of  local  self-government,  and  then  the  recovery 
of  central  authority ;  public  high  schools  and  private  academies  ;  co- 
education and  separate  education  of  the  sexes ;  educational  support 
by  tuition  fees,  rate  bills,  general  taxation  and  local  taxation  ;  gen- 
eral and  local  supervision  by  committees  and  by  experts  ;  educational 
associations  and  teachers'  institutes  ;  large  and  small  school  buildings 
and  their  division  into  rooms,  their  heating,  ventilation  and  lighting ; 
evening  schools,  kindergartens,  industrial  art  instruction,  free  text- 
books,—  in  fact,  almost  all  educational  problems  have  been  agitated 
at  one  time  or  another  in  Massachusetts. 

It  has  often  happened  that  some  one  feature  or  another  has  been 
taken  up  by  a  neighboring  State  and  more  perfectly  developed  than 
in  Massachusetts,  or  in  the  inception  of  some  important  movement 
other  States  have  anticipated  Massachusetts ;  but  no  other  State  has, 
on  the  whole,  so  rich  and  profitable  an  experience. 

In  studying  the  records  of  this  State  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  every  new  movement  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  fierce  and  bitter 
opposition  before  adoption.  The  ability  of  the  conservative  party 
has  always  been  conspicuous,  and  the  friends  of  the  new  measure 
have  been  forced  to  exert  all  their  strength,  and  to  eliminate  one 
after  another  the  objectional  features  discovered  in  advance  by  their 
enemies.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  success  of  so  many  of  the  reforms 
and  improvements  that  have  proceeded  from  this  State.  The  fire  of 
criticism  has  purified  the  gold  from  the  dross  in  a  large  measure 
already  before  the  stage  of  practical  experiment  has  begun.  In 
reviewing  this  long  record  of  bitter  quarrels  over  new  measures  that 
have  now  become  old  and  venerable  because  of  their  good  results  in 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  we  are  apt  to  become  impatient  and  blame  too 
severely  the  conservative  party  in  Massachusetts.  We  forget  that 
the  opposition  helped  to  perfect  the  theory  of  the  reform,  and  did 
much  to  make  it  a  real  advance  instead  of  a  mere  change  from  one 
imperfect  method  to  another.* 

In  view  of  all  this  seething  discussion,  with  its  decisions,  its 
reversals  of  decisions  and  its  overturns  of  reversals,  it  is  idle 
to  affirm  an  unbroken  annual  progress  all  along  the  line.  No 
large  view,  however,  can  be  taken  that  does  not  force  one  to 
conclude  that  from  decade  to  decade,  if  not  from  year  to  year, 

*  From  the  preface,  written  by  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  to  "  The  Eyolution  of  the 
Massachusetts  Public  School  System,"  by  George  H.  Martin,  A.M.,  International 
Education  Series  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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there  has  been  a  gratifying  gain  in  many  notable  ways.     The 
following  lines  of  progress  may  be  selected  as  typical  ones  :  — 

1.  An  improvement  in  external  school  conditions,  —  in 
buildings,  furniture,  sanitary  arrangements,  text-books  and 
illustrative  material  for  teaching. 

2.  The  enrichment  of  courses  of  study,  so  that  schools  are 
becoming  more  interesting  and  profitable. 

3.  A  growing  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  teaching, — 
an  insight  to  which  educational  journals  and  books,  teachers' 
meetings,  public  discussions,  summer  schools,  normal  schools, 
teaching  departments  in  colleges  and  researches  of  experts  are 
contributing  as  never  before. 

4.  A  finer  art  in  governing  schools,  and,  therefore,  in  train- 
ing pupils  to  a  better  citizenship. 

With  all  the  "  ifs"  and  "  buts"  that  are  inevitable  to  their 
vast  and  complex  interests,  the  public  schools  continue  to  be, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the 
children  of  the  people  and  the  State's  supreme  reliance  for  the 
strengthening  of  its  civil  foundations.  They  are  entitled, 
therefore,  to  the  sturdiest  local  support ;  and  when  local  en- 
deavor, at  its  best,  falls  short  of  reputable  standards,  to  that 
helpful  co-operation  which  the  State,  in  no  false  spirit  of  charity 
to  others,  but  in  the  spirit,  rather,  of  prudent  loyalty  to  itself, 
should  freely  and  cheerfully  give. 

FRANK  A.    HILL, 

Secretary. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 


INCOME  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  EUND. 

1897. 


Cash  on  hand  Jan,  1,  1897, 
Income  for  1897, 


Paid  cities  and  towns  in  1897, 

Paid  educational  expenses  in  1897,  .... 
Paid  interest  on  securities  purchased. 

Cash  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1897, 

From  which  there  is  to  be  paid  to  cities  and  towns 

in  1898,  

The  Massachusetts  school  fund  amounted,  Dec.  81, 


186,968  65 

189,808  71 

$276,777 

36 

91,086 

49 

94,136 

34 

1,536 

02 

$186,758  85 

90,018 

51 

90,018  51 


1897,  to 4,070,548  14 

The  condition  in  detail  of  the  school  fund  appears  from  the 
following  report  of  the  commissioners  :  — 

Treasury  Department,  Boston,  Jan.  24,  1898, 
Hon.  John  L.  Bates,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  :  —  Under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  chapter  43  of  the  Pub- 
lic Statutes,  requiring  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  Massachu- 
setts school  fund  to  report  annually  the  condition  and  income  of  the 
fund,  the  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  following  :  — 

Amount  of  the  fund  Dec.  31,  1896,    ....     $3,970,548  14 
Increase  of  the  fund  during  the  year,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  90,  Resolves  of  1894,        .        .         100,000  00 


Amount  of  the  fund  Dec.  31,  1897, 


f4,070,548  14 


Of  this  amount,  $67,706.64  was  in  cash  uninvested,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  schedule  of  the  securities  in  the  fund 


Adams  bonds,    . 
Amesbury  bonds, 
Amherst  notes,  . 
Auburn,  Me.,  bonds, 
Avon  bonds, 
Berkshire  County  notes, 
Beverly  bonds,  . 


$25,000  00 
70,000  00 

9,000  00 
13,000  00 
19,000  00 
10,000  00 

2,000  00 
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Beverly  note, 

Billerica  notes,  . 

Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  bonds, 

Boston  bond, 

Braintree  bonds, 

Braintree  notes, 

Bristol  County  notes 

Brockton  bonds, 

Brookfield  notes, 

Brookline  bonds, 

Cambridge  bonds, 

Chester  fire  district  notes, 

Chicopee  bonds, 

Clinton  bonds,    . 

Clinton  notes,     . 

Cohasset  notes,  . 

Cottage  City  notes, 

Danvers  bonds,  . 

Duxbury  notes,  . 

Easthanipton  notes, 

Everett  bonds,    . 

Fall  River  bonds, 

Fitchburg  bonds, 

Fitchburg  Railroad  bonds 

Framingham  notes, 
Great  Barrington  bonds, 
Hanover  notes,  . 

Haverhill  bonds, 

Holbrook  bonds, 

Holbrook  notes, 

Holyoke  bond,   . 

Hull  bonds, 

Hull  notes, 

Huntington  notes, 

Leicester  water  supply  bonds, 

Leominster  bonds, 

Leominster  notes, 

Lewiston  bond, 

Lynn  bonds. 

Maiden  bonds,    . 

Mansfield  bonds, 

Marlborough  bond, 

Maynard  bonds, 

Maynard  notes,  . 

Medford  notes,  . 

Medway  cotes,  . 

Meriden,  Conn.,  bonds, 

Methuen  notes,  . 

Middleborough  bonds, 


$25,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,500,000  00 

1,000  00 

37,000  00 

18,600  00 

40,000  00 

159,100  00 

4,700  00 

10,000  00 

6,000  00 

9,000  00 

14,000  00 

59,000  00 

7,500  00 

20,400  00 

1,600  00 

2,000  00 

33,000  00 

37,000  00 

53,000  00 

129,000  00 

13,000  00 

275,000  00 

20,000  00 

22,000  00 

4,600  00 

8,000  00 

25,000  00 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

36,591  50 

5,500  00 

25,000  00 

20,000  00 

35,400  00 

500  00 

233,000  00 

26,000  00 

3,500  00 

1,000  00 

16,000  00 

27,000  00 

41,600  00 

1,400  00 

12,000  00 

8,000  00 

4,000  00 
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Millis  bond, 

Needham  bonds, 

New  Hampshire  bonds,     . 

New  Bedford  bonds. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  bonds, 

Newburyport  bonds, 

Newton  bonds,  . 

North  Adams  notes,  . 

North  Attleborough  bonds. 

North  Attleborough  fire  district  bonds, 

North  Brookfield  notes. 

Orange  bonds,    . 

Provincetown  bonds, 

Quincy  bonds, 

Quincy  notes, 

Randolph  bonds 

Reading  bonds, 

Rehoboth  notes, 

Revere  notes, 

Saugus  notes, 

Scituate  notes, 

Sharon  bond, 

Somerset  notes, 

Somerville  bonds, 

Sovith  Hadley  notes. 

South  Hadley  fire  district  notes 

Stoughton  bonds, 

Sturbridge  notes, 

Swampscott  notes. 

Turners  Falls  fire  district  bonds 

Uxbridge  bond, . 

Waltham  bond, . 

Warren  notes,    . 

Watertown  bonds, 

Watertown  notes, 

Waterville,  Me.,  bonds, 

Webster  bonds, , 

Westborough  notes,  . 

Westfield  bonds, 

Westford  notes. 

West  Newbmy  notes, 

West  Springfield  bonds, 

West  Springfield  notes, 

Weymouth  notes. 

Whitman  bond,  . 

Winthrop  notes, 

Woonsocket  bonds,    . 


$1,000  00 

20,000  00 

2,000  00 

13,000  00 

65,000  00 

28,000  00 

7,000  00 

25,000  00 

97,000  00 

15,000  00 

10,000  00 

15,000  00 

52,000  00 

61,000  00 

27,000  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  OO 

10,400  00 

11,350  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

15,000  00 

12,000  00 

9,600  00 

44,500  00 

51,000  00 

3,000  00 

9,000  00 

10,000  00 

27,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,700  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

20,000  00 

23,000  00 

2,800  00 

6,500  00 

4,500  00 

800  00 

13,500  00 

5,000  00 

14,000  00 

5,000  00 

9,500  00 

7,000  00 

$4,002,841  50 
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The  follo"w^ing  shows  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  school  fund 
as  it  stood  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  past  seven  school  years,  and 
the  income  for  the  same  years. 


YEAR. 

Principal. 

Income. 

1891, 

1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897, 

$3,655,761  85 
3,655,761  85 
3,670,548  14 
3,770,548  14 
3,870,548  14 
3,970,548  14 
4,070,548  14 

$138,625  68 
167,229  55 
167,258  23 
167,210  54 
172,729  65 
175,165  64 
189,808  71 

The  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  fund  by  the  annual  addition  au- 
thorized by  chapter  90  of  the  Resolves  of  the  year  1894,  which  has 
been  paid  in  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,  will  be  readily  seen  in  the 
increase  of  income  for  1897. 

FRANK   A.    HILL, 
E.    P.    SHAW, 
Commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund. 


Amount    expended    for    Instruction    of    Deaf    Children    during 

THE  Year. 


Paid  Clarke  School. 

124  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Jan.  1,  1897, 

125  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  April  1,  1897, 
125  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  July  1,  1897, 
127  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Oct.  1,  1897, 

Paid  Horace  Mann  School. 
112  pupils,  Feb.  1  to  July  1,  1897,       . 
109  pupils,  Sept.  1,  1897,  to  Feb.  1,  1898,    . 
Transportation  of  pupils, 

Paid  American  School. 
65  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Dec.  1,  1896, 
67  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  March  1,  1897, 
65  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  June  1,  1897, 
64  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Sept.  1,  1897, 
Clothing  furnished  beneficiaries  to  July  1,  1897, 


J6,420  42 
6,290  71 
6,250  00 
6,210  15 


.   $5,865  88 

.     6,547 

54 

.      1,950  51 

.   $3,250  00 

.      3,400 

00 

.     3,250 

00 

.      3,200 

00 

425 

26 

$25,171  28 


13,363  93 


13,525  26 
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Paid  Sarah  Fuller  Home. 

7  pupils  to  Jan.  1,  1897, $306  25 

8  pupils  to  April  1,  1897, 350  00 

8  pupils  to  July  1,  1897, 350  00 

9  pupils  to  Oct  1,  1897, 346  40 


$1,352  65 


$53,413  12 
Appropriation  for  1897, 55,000  00 


Balance  unexpended, $1,586  88 


CoKRECTioN.  —  On  page  215  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  "Wal- 
tham,  is  called  a  public  school  of  the  State.  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  school  is, 
indeed,  one  in  which  the  State  has  great  interest,  to  the  purchase  of  whose  lands  and  the 
erection  of  whose  buildings  the  State  has  voted  large  sums  of  money,  to  whose  annual 
support  it  regularly  contributes,  in  whose  control,  by  means  of  State  representation  on 
its  board  of  trustees,  it  shares,  and  in  which  it  provides  by  law  for  a  limited  amount  of 
free  tuition  for  feeble-minded  children.  Although  these  relations  of  the  State  to  the 
school  give  it  a  certain  public  character,  it  is  strictly  a  private  corporation. 
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APPENDICES. 


A. 

REPORT   OF  JOHN  T.   PRINCE, 
AGENT   OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Eclucati07i. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  calls  upon  my  time  for  teachers'  institutes  and  for 
local  meetings  of  various  kinds.  By  reason  of  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  bounds  of  my  district  have  been 
considerably  extended,  my  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  through  inspection  is  not  as  full  or  as  extensive  as  it 
has  been  in  former  years ;  yet  by  personal  interviews  and  cor- 
respondence with  school  officials  and  by  short  visits  of  inspec- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  educational 
conditions  of  nearly  every  town  of  the  five  counties. 

One  evidence  of  improvement,  especially  in  the  schools  of 
country  towns,  is  the  marked  increase  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  This  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  an 
increased  number  of  parents'  meetings  and  of  special  school 
exhibits,  and  in  general  by  the  improved  practical  turn  which 
the  schools  have  taken,  largely  through  the  agency  of  the  dis- 
trict superintendents.  As  time  goes  on  and  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  see  the  good  results  of  continuous  skilled  super- 
vision, the  wisdom  of  the  establishment  of  district  supervision 
becomes  more  and  more  manifest.  That  there  have  been 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  its  full  operation  none  will  deny.  It 
will  be  admitted  even  that  in  some  cases  the  promises  held  out 
by  the  promoters  of  the  plan  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and 
yet  its  claims  to  universal  adoption,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  have  seen  its  operation  under  favorable  conditions,  are 
undoubted.  The  hindrances  to  its  success,  when  such  hin- 
drances exist,  do  not  lie  in  the  plan  itself,  but  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  people  to  any  appearance  of  a  deprivation  of  local 
rights.  This  is  shown  in  the  outset  through  indifierence  or 
actual  opposition  to  the  plan  of  supervision  by  the  election  of 
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an  inefficient  person  as  superintendent.  Sometimes  when  an 
efficient  superintendent  is  elected,  the  opposition  of  the  people 
or  representatives  of  the  people  on  the  school  committee 
renders  his  service  of  little  value.  Happily  such  opposition 
is  rapidly  passing  away.  In  fact,  in  the  five  counties  of  my 
district  there  is  at  the  present  time  little  opposition  which  a 
thoroughly  competent  superintendent  cannot  overcome.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  there  will  be  no  opposition  to  competent 
superintendents.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  personal 
feeling  will  cease  as  a  factor  in  the  choice  and  continuance  of  a 
superintendent  in  office,  so  long  as  it  is  so  prominent  in  the 
choice  and  continuance  of  teachers  in  their  schools.  In  many 
country  districts  the  opposition  to  teachers  is  of  a  purely  per- 
sonal kind.  It  is  not  argued  that  because  such  opposition 
exists  the  schools  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  is  conceded  by 
all  that  the  schools  should  continue,  even  though  some  compe- 
tent .teachers  fail  to  please  their  patrons.  In  the  same  way  it 
may  be  said  that  a  system  of  supervision  which  by  eight  years' 
trial  has  proved  its  helpfulness  to  the  schools,  is  worthy  of 
adoption  by  every  town  of  the  State  which  cannot  support  a 
superintendent  of  its  own,  even  though  a  superintendent  here 
and  there  should  fail  from  any  cause  to  meet  the  demands  of 
his  employers. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  the  combination  of  towns, 
which  is  now  optional,  shall  be  compulsory.  If  the  interests 
of  the  comparatively  few  towns  which  have  not  accepted  the 
provisions  of  this  act  were  alone  involved,  it  would  perhaps 
be  as  well  to  wait  for  them  to  vote  for  the  measure,  as  they 
undoubtedly  would  in  time  ;  but  there  are  the  claims  of  other 
towns  to  be  considered,  whose  votes  to  form  a  union  have  been 
inoperative  because  there  were  no  towns  near  by  with  which 
they  could  join.  The  exact  situation  in  my  district  will  illus- 
trate this  point.  Of  the  towns  in  my  district  mentioned  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  (pp.  91-94)  as  not  having 
superintendents  of  schools,  two  (Acushnet  and  Chilmark)  have 
during  the  past  year  come  under  supervision,  leaving  sixteen 
towns  without  a  superintendent.  Two  of  these  (Hyde  Park 
and  Nantucket)  have  too  high  a  valuation  to  receive  aid  from 
the  State  for  supervision  under  the  present  law.  Of  the 
remaining  fourteen  towns,  seven  have  accepted  the  provisions 
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of  the  act  and  are  ready  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  districts, 
leaving  but  seven  towns  in  the  five  counties  which  would  be 
affected  by  a  compulsory  law. 


COURSE    OF    STUDIES. 

In  a  previous  preliminary  report  upon  A  Course  of  Studies 
for  Elementary  Schools  *  I  discussed  some  features  of  the  best 
courses  in  this  and  other  countries  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing a  standard  of  practice  respecting  the  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued and  a  proper  allotment  of  time  to  be  given  them.  The 
conclusions  reached  in  that  report  were  as  follows  :  — 

1.  An  eight  years'  course  should  be  provided  for  all  pupils 
whose  age  of  entrance  in  school  is  six  years,  and  for  pupils 
who  enter  at  five  years  of  age  there  should  be  formed  a  sub- 
primary  class,  whose  course  is  preparatory  to  the  regular 
elementary  course  or  is  a  means  of  connection  between  the 
elementary  school  and  kindergarten  whenever  the  kindergarten 
is  made  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

2.  An  extension  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  so  as 
to  include  the  elements  of  science,  algebra,  geometry,  one  for- 
eign language  and  manual  training  is  both  wise  and  practicable  ; 
but  these  subjects  should  be  concrete  and  practical,  and  be  closely 
correlated  with  allied  subjects  that  are  ordinai^ly  pursued  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  reading  of  standard  authors  should 
be  begun  in  the  third  grade  and  be  continued  throughout  the 
course  to  the  extent  of  several  books  every  year. 

3.  In  the  sub-primary  class,  or  connecting  class  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  primary,  a  larger  share  of 
time  should  be  given  to  observation  lessons,  games,  weaving, 
paper  cutting,  etc.,  than  is  given  in  subsequent  grades,  while 
a  comparatively  short  time  should  be  given  to  reading,  writing 
and  number,  the  proportional  allotments  for  this  grade  being 
approximately  as  follows :  for  physical  exercises,  games, 
manual  training,  etc.,  a  little  more  than  one  third;  for  lan- 
guage, including  reading,  writing  and  composition,  a  little  less 
than  one  third ;  for  number,  one  sixteenth ;  for  observation 
lessons,  one  fifth,  and  for  story  telling  and  memorizing  of 
gems,  one  tenth. 

*  Sixtieth  report  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  pp.  437-480. 
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The  formal  language  studies  should  occupy  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  time  in  the  earlier  grades  of  the  regular  elementary 
course  than  in  the  later  grades  ;  while  mathematics  should  have 
a  less  prominent  place  in  the  lower  grades  than  in  the  upper, 
the  approximate  proportion  of  time  for  formal  language  exer- 
cises being  from  two  fifths  to  one  fourth  and  for  mathematics 
from  one  eighth  to  one  fifth.  The  time  allotted  to  elementary 
science  or  nature  study  should  be  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  about  one  eighth  of  the  time,  increasing  in  amount 
until  in  the  middle  grades  it  is  one  fifth  of  the  time,  and  falling 
off  in  the  last  two  grades  to  one  sixth  and  one  eighth  of  the 
time.  History,  including  literature,  biography,  civil  govern- 
ment and  history  proper,  should  occupy  about  as  much  time  as 
science  in  the  first  six  grades.  In  the  two  upper  grades  about 
one  fourth  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  the  history-literature 
group.  In  singing,  drawing  and  manual  training  there  should 
be  but  little  difference  in  the  proportion  of  time  given  in  the 
various  grades  of  the  course,  the  approximate  proportion  of 
time  being  from  one  fourth  to  one  fifth. 

The  last  table  of  the  report  (Table  XIV.)  gives  the  per- 
centages of  time  for  each  group  of  subjects.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 


Table  XIV.  —  Showing  the  Approximate  Percentage,  in  a  Proposed 
Course  of  Studies,  of  the  Entire  Recitation  Time  of  a  Pupil  or 
Group  of  Pupils  spent  in  I.  Language  {including  Reading,  Writing, 
Spelling,  Composition,  English  Grammar  and  a  Foreign  Language) , 
II.  Mathematics  {including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry  and 
Bookkeeping),  III.  Elementary  Science  {including  Nature  Study, 
Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Geography),  IV.  History  {including 
English  Literature,  Civil  Government,  Biography  and  History 
Propel') ,  V.  Miscellaneous  Exercises  {including  Singing,  Drawing 
and  Manual  Training) . 


Geodps  op  Studies. 

Sub- 
primary. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 

7. 

Grade 
8. 

I.    Language, 

29.0 

40.0 

37.0 

28.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

II.    Mathematics, 

6.0 

12.0 

12.0 

15.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

20.0 

III.    Science, 

20.0 

12.0 

12.0 

15.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

16.0 

12.0 

IV.     History, 

10.0 

12.0 

15.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

24.0 

24.0 

v.    Miscellaneous, 

35.0* 

24.0 

24.0 

22.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

*  Including  physical  exercises,  games,  manual  training,  form  study,  etc. 
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In  a  circular  letter  sent  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  leading 
teachers  and  superintendents,  I  asked,  among  other  questions, 
what  change,  if  any,  they  would  propose  for  the  grouping 
given  in  the  above  table.  Few  pronounced  opinions  were 
expressed  in  respect  to  time  allotments.  Some  would  give 
less  time  to  science  and  history  and  others  would  give  more  ; 
a  few  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the  time 
for  mathematics  so  much,  while  others  would  go  even  further  in 
the  reduction.  These  and  other  opposing  views  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  percentages  stated  in  the  table  are  approxi- 
mately near  what  should  be  given  to  the  various  groups  of 
subjects  in  a  model  course. 

As  to  the  grouping  of  subjects,  some  differences  of  opinion 
appear.  It  should  be  said  that  the  above  division  of  subjects 
was  made  so  that  comparisons  of  present  courses  could  be 
made  with  courses  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  and  in  the  California  reports.  Other  divisions  might  very 
properly  be  made,  and  for  purposes  of  correlation  would  per- 
haps be  preferred.  Dr.  Soldan,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  says  that  "English  literature  should  be 
classed  with  '  language,'  not  with  '  history.'  The  •  historical 
part  of  it  is  not  prominent  enough  to  classify  it  under  history." 
This  arrangement  would  agree  substantially  with  that  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  which  classifies  the 
subjects  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Language,  including  reading,  penmanship,  spelling,  literature 
and  grammar. 

II.  Mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry. 

III.  Geography,  including  the  elements  of  science  as  well  as 
geography  proper. 

IV.  History,  including  biography  and  civil  government. 

V.  Miscellaneous,  including  drawing,  singing,  manual  training 
and  physical  culture. 

A  rearrangement  of  Table  XIV.  so  as  to  include  literature  in 
the  language  group  would  change  the  percentages  in  the  first 
and  fourth  groups,  as  shown  in  the  following :  — 
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Table  XV.  —  Showing  the  Approximate  Percentage^  in  a  Proposed 
Course  of  Studies,  of  the  Entire  Recitation  Time  of  a  Pupil  or 
Group  of  Pupils  spent  in  I.  Language  (including  Reading,  Writing, 
Spelling,  Composition,  English  Grammar  and  Literature  and  a 
Foreign  Language),  II.  Mathematics  {including  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  Bookkeeping),  III.  Elementary  Science 
{including  Nature  Study ^  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Geography), 
IV.  History  {^including  Civil  Government,  Biography  and  History 
Proper),  V.  Miscellaneous  Exercises  {including  Singing,  Draw- 
ing and  Manual  Training). 


Groups  or  Studies. 

Sub- 
primary. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
S. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 

7. 

Grade 

8. 

I.     Language, 

29.0 

42.0 

42.0 

38.0 

32.0 

32.0 

32.0 

33.0 

33.0 

II.    Mathematics, 

6.0 

12.0 

12.0 

15.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

20.0 

III.    Science, 

20.0 

12.0 

12.0 

15.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

16.0 

12.0 

IV.     History, 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.9 

15.0 

15.0 

V.     Miscellaneous, 

35.0* 

24.0 

24.0 

22.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

*  Including  physical  exercises,  games,  manual  training,  form  study,  etc. 

The  groupings  made  in  the  above  tables  suggest  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  in  respect  to  a  course  of  studies.  I  refer 
to  the  — 

Correlation  of  Studies. 

As  is  well  known,  this  subject  has  attracted  much  attention 
of  late  among  educators.  To  ascertain  how  far  it  has  been 
carried  into  practice,  I  made  inquiry  in  my  letter  to  superin- 
tendents of  schools  as  to  whether  subjects  are  grouped  with 
special  reference  to  correlation,  and  to  what  extent,  if  at  all, 
the  teachers  are  following  a  systematic  plan  of  a  correlation  of 
studies.  The  answers  to  these  inquiries  show  that  in  a  large 
percentage  of  schools  the  teachers  are  in  the  effort  at  least  to 
follow  a  well-defined  plan  of  correlation.  In  most  cases  the 
plan  is  that  of  a  natural  or  logical,  correlation  of  two  or  three 
subjects,  as  geography  with  history,  nature  study  with  geog- 
raphy and  language  with  all  other  studies.  In  some  replies 
this  idea  is  enlarged  somew^hat,  as  in  the  following :  — 

Jersey  City,  JV.  J.  —  "In  primary  department  nature  study  with 
(1)  language  and  composition,  (2)  with  reading,  (3)  with  drawing; 
reading  with  language  and  composition.     In  grammar  department, 
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geography  with  history,  nature  study  with  reading,  language  and 
composition,  drawing  with  all,  particularly  with  history." 

Brookline,  Mass.  —  "Geography,  history  and  literature  are  corre- 
lated in  every  grade.  Recently  we  have  been  trying  to  correlate  the 
music,  using  songs  appropriate  to  the  season  and  to  the  various  sub- 
jects of  nature  study  as  they  are  taken  up  ;  also  songs  of  different 
countries.  Reading,  drawing  and  language  are  correlated  with  all 
other  subjects." 

Springfield^  Mass.  —  "  Language  studies  are  taught  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  thought  studies.  Physics  and  geography  on  the  one 
hand  and  geography  and  history  on  the  other  are  closely  connected. 
The  drawing  is  closely  connected  with  geography,  history,  literature 
and  nature  study." 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.  —  "Geography  is  considered  a  large  subject, 
embracing  these  two  content  or  thought  centres  :  (1)  nature  study, 
(2),  history  and  literature.  Topics  selected  from  these  centres  are 
presented  with  a  view  to  subsequent  language  work.  The  teacher 
keeps  this  thought  continually  in  mind  :  '  Am  I  presenting  the  sub- 
ject in  a  way  to  secure  on  the  part  of  pupils  a  successful  giving  back 
in  words?'  The  reading  matter  is  selected  with  a  view  to  supple- 
menting the  instruction  given  by  the  teacher  in  lower  grades  and 
text-book  in  the  higher." 

Gardner^  Mass.  —  "A  single  exercise  includes  nature  study,  lan- 
guage and  drawing.  The  reading  is  often  selected  with  reference  to 
work  done  in  other  studies.  Studies  of  animals,  plants,  etc.,  are 
made  to  correspond  with  geography  and  history." 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  —  "In  the  first  three  years  the  information  and 
culture  work  coincides  with  geography,  and  the  oral  language  and 
written  work  are  expected  to  depend  mainly  upon  this  for  subject 
matter.  We  are  trying  to  base  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  lan- 
guage drill  upon  the  same  vocabulary.  We  aim  in  our  course  of 
study  and  instruction  to  secure  breadth,  accuracy,  facility  and  in- 
spiration. The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction." 

In  quite  a  number  of  places  the  idea  of  correlation  within 
each  of  three  or  more  groups  is  embodied,  as  shown  in  the 
following :  — 

Winona,  Minn.,  Normal  Practice  School. —  (1)  History,  geog- 
raphy, drawing,  natural  science  ;  (2)  reading,  language  and  litera- 
ture ;  (3)  mathematics ;  (4)  vocal  music  and  physical  exercises. 
"These  groups  interlace  somewhat  at  some  points.  In  primary 
grades   the   most    successful   correlations    are  with   language,  read- 
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ing,  natural  science  (nature  study).  The  correlation  of  numbers 
with  these  subjects  has  not  proved  successful,  and  has  been  largely 
discontinued.  In  grammar  grades  the  correlation  of  geography  with 
natural  history  and  natural  philosophy  is  very  successful.  Grammar, 
reading  and  study  of  authors  are  well  correlated." 

Clinton^  Mass.  —  "The  groupings  are:  (1)  history  and  civil 
government ;  (2)  algebra,  arithmetic  and  geography  ;  (3)  literature 
and  language ;  (4)  nature  study,  geography  and  drawing.  Lan- 
guage, writing,  drawing  and  spelling  are  correlated  with  nature  study, 
geography  and  history.  By  this  arrangement  there  is  much  saving 
of  time  and  effort  and  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  subject." 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  "  Groupings  are  :  (1)  nature  study  ;  (2)  geog- 
raphy ;  (3)  history  and  literature.  Reading  and  language  work 
based  upon  these  three  so  far  as  possible,  also  drawing,  painting, 
making  and  modelling.  Results  encouraging.  Interest  in  school 
work  greatly  increased." 

Dedham,  Mass.  —  "  Groupings  are  :  (1)  history,  civil  government 
and  literature  ;  (2)  elementary  science  and  geography ;  (3)  arith- 
metic, geometry  and  mechanical  drawing.  Language,  spelling,  read- 
ing and  writing  are  correlated  with  each  of  the  above  groups." 

Bridgeioater.,  Mass.,  Normal  Practice  School.  —  "The  studies  are 
taken  in  five  groups,  viz.:  (1)  nature  study;  (2)  mathematics,* 
(3)  history;  (4)  geography;  (5)  language,  including  reading,  spell- 
ing, penmanship,  grammar,  literature,  composition,  drawing,  manual 
training,  music.  The  aim  in  all  grades  is  definite  knowledge  of  the 
objects  of  thought  and  accurate  expression  in  good  English,  oral  and 
written,  centering  the  thought  upon  the  child's  activities  rather  than 
upon  the  subject  matter.  The  objects  of  thought  are  things  and  their 
relations  ;  with  the  older  pupils,  causes  according  to  their  ability. 
The  results  are  that  the  children  are  observant,  thoughtful,  able  to 
express  what  they  know.  The  constant  endeavor  is  to  make  all  the 
work  contribute  to  the  unfolding  and  perfecting  of  the  child's  life." 

Cleveland,  0.  —  The  groupings  made  are  as  follows  :  — 

r  Plant  study, 

,      ns.T  i         i  J  J  Animal  study, 

A.  Nature  study,     .        .        .<  ^.^  ,     , 

[  Human  body, 

^  The  earth,  or  geography. 
^United  States  history, 

B.  History  or  the  humanities,  ■{  ^         ' 

I  Conduct  and  morals, 

^Industries. 

/'Study  of  authors  and  their  works, 
G.     Literature,  .        .         .<,  Literature  accompanying  other  branches, 

I  Reading. 
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/r  Objective  study  of  language  or  construc- 
I      tion  work, 
D.    Language,  .        .        -^Spelling, 

I  Compositions,  oral  and  written. 

"The  important  relations  are  everywhere  observed.  Geography, 
nature  study  and  industries  ;  history  and  geography  ;  civics,  morals 
and  history ;  physiology,  morals,  physical  culture  and  physics  ;  litera- 
ture and  reading  with  all.  The  method  is  the  natural  method  6t 
association,  consciously  carried  out  by  the  teacher  under  direction  of 
supervisors." 

In  some  instances  the  correlation  followed  evidently  includes 
the  idea  of  concentration,  with  one  or  two  central  studies,  as 
shown  in  the  following  plans  :  — 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  "In  primary  grades,  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  singing  (to  a  degree),  language  (oral  and  written),  drawing 
and  industrial  work  are  correlated,  as  expressing  and  supplementing 
the  central  thought  of  the  morning  talk.  The  subjects  of  the  morn- 
ing lessons  are  nature  study  in  spring  and  fall  and  literature  in  the 
winter.  In  grammar  grades  there  is  no  center  of  correlation.  Lan- 
guage and  composition  are  related  to  geography,  history  or  general 
lesson." 

Cooh  County  Normal  School,  Chicago.  —  "  The  central  subjects  are 
science,  geography  and  history.  Writing,  oral  reading  and  all  the 
art  work  are  concentrated  upon  the  central  subjects.  Nearly  ten 
years  ago  the  faculty  began  the  work  of  correlation  of  all  subjects. 
The  entire  movement  of  the  school  is  based  upon  this  fundamental 
principle.  All  modes  of  expression  spring  directly  from  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  geography,  history  and  nature  study.  Arithmetic 
is  carefully  correlated  with  all  subjects." 

Framingham,  Mass.,  Normal  Practice  School.  —  "In  the  first  grade, 
all  subjects  are  taken  in  one  group,  based  on  literature,  —  "  the  story 
of  Hiawatha."  In  the  second  and  third  grades,  studies  are  grouped 
as  much  as  possible  around  science  work.  Some  reading  which  is 
real  literature  and  number  work  are  grouped  with  form  as  well  as 
science.  In  the  grammar  grades,  reading  is  correlated  with  history, 
geography,  language  and  science ;  language  with  reading,  geography, 
science,  history  and  drawing ;  geography  with  history." 

California,  Pa.,  Normal  Practice  School.  —  "Science  and  litera- 
ture are  central  studies.  With  them  are  associated  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  language,  geography,  and  to  some  extent  arithmetic  and 
drawing.  The  aim  in  general  is  to  teach  the  form  studies  through 
the  content  studies." 
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Some  replies  give  in  detail  the  method  pursued.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  best  of  the  outlines  of  lessons  pre- 
sented :  — 

Wo7'cester,  Mass.  —  Illustrative  work  in  correlation  of  history, 
literature,  language  (oral  and  written)  and  drawing  (maps,  pict- 
ures) :  — 

/Settlement  of  Plymouth. 

I.  History.  —  Each  child  has  geography  open  at  map  of  Massachusetts, 
(a)    Description  of  town  from  recent  visit. 

(&)  Historical  points  of  interest,  as  "  The  Rock,"  "  Pilgrim  Hall,"  "  Cem- 
etery," etc. 

(c)  Historical  facts  connected  with  points  of  interest.  Illustrative  pict- 
ures shown. 

(d)  Why  people  came  ;  England  ;  Holland  ;  "  Mayflower  "  ;  voyage  ; 
landing.     Geography  open  at  map  of  world. 

(e)  Experiences  of  first  winter ;  food  ;  climate  ;  Indians,  etc. ;  customs 
of  people. 

II.  Literature.  —  "  Courtship  of  Myles  Standish,"  "The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  "  and  "  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  read  and  talked  about. 

III.  Language.  —  Oral  and  written  reproduction  for  clear,  concise  state- 
ments ;  paragraphing ;  capitalizing ;  punctuation,  etc. 

IV.  Drawings,  to  illustrate  written  work,  are  made  from  pictures  con- 
nected with  subject  matter;  where  possible,  drawings  are  made  from 
objects  ;  also  map  of  Massachusetts,  locating  Plymouth. 

North  Attleborough,  Mass.  — Illustrative  work  of  one  day  in  second 
grade,  October  20  :  subject  of  morning  talk,  "  Winds."  The  good 
the  winds  do ;  the  harm.  Direction  of  wind  (this  helped  to  review 
points  of  compass).  Children  infer  which  is  the  cold  winds,  the 
warm  wind,  the  rain  wind,  and  the  wind  which  brings  pleasant 
weather.  Memory  gems  in  connection  with  winds  learned  and  little 
songs  sung,  —  "  Clouds  of  gray,"  "  Come,  little  leaves,"  and  "  Which 
way  does  the  wind  blow  ?  " 

In  spelling,  such  words  as  would  be  used  in  written  work  given. 

In  language,  the  words  "  hear"  and  "  sea  "  and  forms  of  "  blow  " 
brought  in  connection  with  the  subject.  Filling  of  blanks  in  sen- 
tences  like   "Oh the   wind!"      "The  wind  has the 

leaves  from  the  tree."  Sentences  written  in  answer  to  questions 
placed  upon  the  blackboard,  such  as,  "Which  is  the  cold  wind?" 
"  Which  wind  brings  rain?" 

Stories  read  and  told  :  "  Odysseus  and  his  bag  of  winds  ;  "  "  How 
the  West  Wind  helped  Dandelion;"  "Four  Winds,"  from  "Hia- 
watha." 

Normal.^  III.  —  Sixth  grade.  "  History :  Causes  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War ;  desire  of  France  and  England  to  secure  the  fur  trade  ; 
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differences  in  religion,  etc.  "  Geography:  Valley  of  St.  Lawrence; 
the  Great  Lakes  ;  Ohio  River ;  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ; 
Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George  ;  pineries  of  west  and  north ;  fish- 
eries on  coast.  Science :  Fur-bearing  animals,  ~  beaver,  otter,  mink, 
bear,  buffalo,  raccoon;  also  deer  and  moose.  Arithmetic:  Relative 
size  of  the  lakes,  expressed  decimally ;  of  the  States  in  the  once  dis- 
puted territory ;  relative  worth  of  various  kinds  of  furs,  etc." 

Some  of  the  above  extracts  suggest  possible  dangers  of  over- 
correlation, —  the  dangers  of  restraining  limitations  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  the  forcing  of  unnatural  relations  on  the  other. 
But  some  of  them  also  suggest  lines  of  correlation  which  every 
course  of  study  should  indicate.  If  the  desired  correlation  of 
studies  signifies  nothing  more  than  a  means  of  remembering 
certain  facts  of  a  subject,  it  may  be  limited  to  incidental  refer- 
ences which  any  good  teacher  makes  in  her  teaching,  and  no 
mention  need  be  made  of  such  references  in  the  course  of 
studies  more  than  to  state  the  fact  that  in  every  study  the 
teacher  should  bring  together  in  the  recitation  certain  related 
ideas  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  those  ideas  more  firmly  in  the 
pupils'  minds.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  a  correlation  of 
studies  means  only  a  sequence  of  studies  such  as  would  be 
made  with  the  ends  of  education  clearly  in  view.  According 
to  others,  these  views  of  correlation  are  insufficient  as  a  guide 
to  education.  The  mind,  they  say,  naturally  unifies  the  knowl- 
edge it  receives,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  course  of  studies, 
as  it  is  of  the  teacher,  to  assist  nature  in  this  work.  With  the 
idea  of  incidental  association  of  ideas  only  in  mind,  or  that 
-of  a  proper  sequence  of  topics  in  the  study  of  a  subject,  the 
teacher  finds  it  difficult  to  "assist  nature"  in  following  some 
of  our  present  courses  of  studies.  With  these  courses  only  as 
guides,  she  might  lead  her  pupils  to  learn  the  commercial  cities 
of  Europe,  the  history  of  Mexico,  the  names  of  the  planets  and 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  an  orchid,  to  conjugate  the 
verb  "to  be,"  to  write  a  composition  upon  perseverance,  to  read 
about  the  exploits  of  John  Smith,  to  perform  problems  in  par- 
tial payments  and  to  spell  the  names  of  the  diseases, — all  to 
be  studied  and  recited  on  the  same  day.  This  many  teachers 
will  say  is  not  an  exaggerated  record  of  what  they  are  expected 
to  do  in  a  single  day.  In  other  words,  the  course  of  studies 
in  many  cases  is  simply  an  aggregation  of  subjects  put  to- 
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gether  with  no  reference  to  their  natural  relations.  Moreover 
the  burden  is  becoming  more  heavy  and  the  trial  more  per- 
plexing as  year  by  year  new  studies  are  added  to  the  curri- 
culum. A  true  correlation  of  studies  will  help  to  solve  the 
difficulty  by  furnishing  to  the  teacher  helps  both  in  the  unifica- 
tion and  in  the  co-ordination  of  studies.  To  accomplish  these 
ends  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  the  parts  of  all  subjects  for 
a  given  term  or  month  that  have  a  close  relation  to  one  another, 
and  to  arrange  them  in  groups  that  are  in  some  degree  co-ordi- 
nate ;  i.  e.  equally  essential  as  a  means  of  gaining  the  chief 
ends  of  education.  There  are  parts  of  literature,  history, 
science,  mathematics  and  the  language  arts  that  are  clearly  con- 
nected, logically  and  psychologically.  These  subjects  should 
be  arranged  in  a  course  of  studies  so  that  they  may  be  carried 
on  together.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  confine  the  work  of 
the  school  to  these  related  subjects,  but  they  constitute  both  in 
kind  and  in  amount  the  essential  work  to  be  done  in  a  given 
time.  That  the  education  may  be  harmonious  or  many-sided, 
at  least  one  subject  of  each  of  the  great  co-ordinate  group  of 
studies  must  be  pursued  during  the  entire  school  period. 

In  the  matter  of  grouping  with  the  above  ends  in  view,  there 
is  some  difi*erence  of  opinion.  Some  of  the  groups  given  on 
previous  pages  of  this  report  are  the  results  of  wise  experience, 
and  may  serve  as  guides  to  correlation.  Other  groupings  are 
found  in  the  returns,  among  the  most  suggestive  of  which  is 
the  one  made  by  President  Snyder  of  the  Colorado  State 
Normal  School.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 

TO-  -XT  i.        r<  S  Physics,  chemistry,  zooloo-y,  botany, 

I.     Science  or  Nature  Group,       •  i 

I      geography,  etc. 

II.     Social  or  Man  Group,     .  S  Geography,   government,  economics, 

(      history  and  literature. 

III.  Spiritual  or  Ethical  Group,    .     Historj'-,  literature,  ethics,  religion. 

r  (I)  Qualitative:     speech,     drawing, 

IV.  Psychomanual  or  Ex23ression  J  art,  construction. 

Group,  .         .        .         .1  (2)  Quantitative :  construction,  math- 

^  ematics. 

In  my  annual  report  of  two  years  ago  I  presented  a  group- 
ing of  subjects  which  was  intended  to  suggest  lines  of  separa- 
tion for  departmental  instruction.  That  grouping,  with  some 
modifications  and  additions,   mio-ht  also  serve  as  a  basis  for 
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correlation.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  groupings  else- 
where made  in  this  report,  especially  to  that  which  is  given 
in  Table  XV.*  With  that  table  as  a  guide,  a  plan  of  studies 
may  be  arranged  having  the  following  features  :  — 

1.  The  selection  of  topics  should  be  so  made  as  to  be  of 
general  use.  This  general  course  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  more 
detailed  courses  in  given  localities. 

2.  The  selection  of  topics  should  be  made  from  all  groups, 
so  that  at  least  one  subject  of  every  group  will  be  presented 
for  a  given  time. 

3.  The  selection  of  topics  from  each  group  for  a  given  time 
should  be  made  with  reference  to  their  logical  relations  to  the 
topics  of  all  other  groups,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
and  a  proper  treatment  of  each  will  permit. 

4.  No  reference  to  a  centre  or  to  centres  of  correlation 
need  be  made  in  the  general  course,  it  being  understood  that 
each  subject  taught  will  be  the  centre,  with  which  all  other 
subjects  at  the  time  will  be  correlated. 

5 .  No  reference  to  the  place  or  time  of  isolation  in  teaching 
need  be  indicated,  since  that  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
methods  of  treatment  will  be  left  to  the  teacher. 


Departmental  Instruction. 

Departmental  instruction  has  attracted  especial  attention 
during  the  past  few  years,  having  been  tried  under  different 
circumstances  in  various  places.  The  following  facts  are 
gleaned  from  the  returns  received  last  year  and  from  some 
courses  of  study  not  covered  by  the  returns.  They  relate  only 
to  the  departmental  instruction  which  is  carried  on  by  regular 
teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  work  of 
special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  manual  training  and  ele- 
mentary science  is  not  here  noted. 

Braintree,  Mass.  —  Thirteen  teachers,  in  a  total  of  twenty-six,  of 
grades  five  to  nine,  have  been  teaching  departmentally  during  the 
past  two  years.  Each  teacher  has  charge  of  a  room,  and  remains  in 
it  about  half  of  the  school  time.  The  superintendent  reports  as  fol- 
lows upon  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  plan :     "I  think 

*  Page  6. 
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it  is  too  mechanical ;  does  not  recognize  natural  economical  and  com- 
mon-sense correlations  to  any  adequate  extent.  The  cause  of  this 
is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  correlations  and  a  good  working  scheme  of 
them.  Slight  friction  in  discipline  at  times  is  a  disadvantage.  A 
balanced  emphasis  in  teaching  is  placed  upon  all  subjects, — none 
are  neglected.  Some  subjects  which  could  not  be  taught  at  all  with- 
out a  special  teacher  are  taught  excellently.  It  is  an  advantage  for  a 
teacher  to  be  with  pupils  more  than  one  year." 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — About  one  fifth  of  the  teachers  of  the  city 
follow  the  departmental  plan  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  one  half  of 
the  eighth  school  years.  Each  departmental  teacher  has  charge  of  a 
room,  seeing  to  the  opening  exercises  and  the  records  of  her  room, 
and  teaching  in  it  from  one  fifth  to  one  half  of  her  time.  Each  teacher 
teaches  her  specialty  or  a  correlated  subject.  The  plan  has  been  in 
operation  four  years,  and  the  following  results  are  reported  :  "  The 
special  teachers  become  better  acquainted  with  peculiarities  of  indi- 
vidual scholars,  become  better  acquainted  with  subject  matter  and 
method.  Weak  teachers  may  be  assigned  to  relatively  unimportant 
studies.  On  boys'  side,  strong  disciplinarians  are  needed  to  make 
the  system  successful." 

Concord,  Mass.  —  Eight  out  of  nineteen  teachers  teach  outside  of 
their  rooms  more  than  half  the  time.  Of  the  plan,  which  has  been 
in  operation  four  years,  the  superintendent  writes:  "I  have  seea 
no  disadvantages  that  seem  to  me  of  importance.  The  average 
teacher  seems  to  teach  any  subject  through  a  course  of  three  or  four 
years  much  better  than  three  or  four  average  teachers  teach  the  same 
subject  in  fragments  during  the  same  period  of  time.  This  results 
in  better  mental  training  of  the  pupil  and  in  better  discipline.  The 
plan  demands  wise  administration  and  proper  subordination  of 
teachers  to  a  principal." 

Dedham,  Mass.  — Each  of  the  teachers  of  grades  seven,  eight  and 
nine  follows  the  departmental  plan,  remaining  in  her  room  about  two 
and  three  fourths  hours  daily.  A  "great  gain  in  scholarship"  is 
reported  as  a  result  of  the  plan,  which  has  been  in  operation  a  few 
months. 

Chelsea,  Mass.  —  About  one  half  of  the  teachers,  all  in  the  grammar 
grades,  teach  one  or  more  subjects  outside  of  their  rooms.  The  plan 
followed  is  by  an  exchange  of  subjects,  generally  some  subject  for 
geography.  The  superintendent  writes  (November,  1896):  "Our 
scheme  in  geography  is  so  difficult  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
special  teachers.  The  only  disadvantage  is  when  a  teacher  is  weak 
in  discipline.  A  specialist  in  geography  brings  about  splendid 
results  with  us,  as  we  are  using  Mr.  Murdock's  plan  entire." 
I 
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Everett,  Mass.  — The  superintendent  says  of  the  work  done  here  : 
"We  have  no  set  plan  in  this  direction.  If  we  have  good,  strong 
teachers,  subjects  are  exchanged  to  the  best  advantage  in  individual 
cases.  With  one  poor  or  ordinary  teacher,  the  classes  suffer  in 
discipline,  etc.  With  all  strong  teachers  it  is  a  success  in  the  higher 
classes." 

Gardner,  Mass.  —  For  two  years  a  few  teachers  of  the  lower  grades 
have  taught  outside  of  their  rooms  for  one  hour  of  the  day.  "  With 
present  teachers  and  conditions,  the  plan  appears  to  be  profitable." 

Laicrence,  Mass.  — Twenty  out  of  two  hundred  teachers  teach  one 
or  more  subjects  in  two  or  more  rooms,  of  grades  seven  and  eight. 
Each  departmental  teacher  has  charge  of  a  room  about  one  half  of 
the  time.  The  teachers  specialize  in  one  subject  only.  The 
advantages  given,  after  one  year's  trial,  are:  "Better  preparation 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  more  enthusiasm  among  pupils  and  more 
systematic  instruction." 

Loivell,  Mass.  — A  few  teachers  teach  departmentally  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  Various  plans  are  pursued.  In  one  school  one 
teacher  has  charge  of  the  music  in  four  rooms.  A  few  teachers  ex- 
change subjects,  e.  g.,  arithmetic  for  grammar,  geography  for  history. 
The  results  noted  after  several  years'  experience  are  as  follows : 
masters  are  advised  to  encourage  exchanges  between  teachers  in 
upper  grammar  grades.  "  It  has  been  done  in  a  few  cases,  but  the 
success  has  not  been  sufficiently  marked  to  cause  any  considerable 
increase  in  departmental  teaching." 

Lynn,  Mass.  —  Eleven  out  of  eighty-six  teachers  in  the  grammar 
grades  teach  subjects  outside  of  their  respective  rooms.  Thus  in  one 
school  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  taught  by  one  teacher,  history  and 
geography  by  another,  language  and  grammar  by  a  third,  civics 
and  history  by  a  fourth,  penmanship  by  a  fifth,  reading  by  a  sixth 
and  elementary  science  by  a  seventh.  The  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion two  years,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  reported 
as  follows  :  "  Advantages  :  the  teacher  is  definite  in  purpose  as  to 
matter,  method  and  interest" ;  ample  preparation ;  enabled  to  corre- 
late subjects.  Pupils  broadened  in  scope  ;  trained  toward  accurate 
observations  and  clear,  connected  thinking ;  fairly  adequate  expres- 
sion. It  leads  pupils  to  further  or  renewed  interest  and  extended 
definite  reading.  Disadvantages  :  in  some  instances  lack  of  person- 
ality in  teachers.  Individual  comparisons  of  teachers  and  false  esti- 
mates of  teachers  by  pupils." 

Maiden,  Mass.  —  Departmental  instruction  is  carried  on  by  two 
thirds  of  the  teachers  in  all  grades  above  the  third.  All  the  depart- 
mental teachers  have  charge  of  a  room  except  one,  who  does  work 
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with  special  classes,  doing  two  years'  work  in  one.  About  half  of  the 
time  on  an  average  is  given  by  a  teacher  to  one  subject  outside  of 
his  or  her  room.  The  plan  has  been  in  partial  operation  one  and  one 
fourth  years,  and  in  full  operation  three  months.  So  far  the  plan  is 
liked,  because  each  teacher  can  be  given  work  suited  to  her  taste  and 
ability. 

Marlhorougli,  Mass.  —  One  third  of  the  teachers  are  employed  de- 
partmentally  in  all  grades  above  the  fourth.  Each  teacher  has 
charge  of  a  room,  but  no  more  time  is  spent  in  that  room  than  in  any 
other  room,  as  the  work  is  wholly  in  departments.  The  plan  has 
been  in  operation  two  years,  with  the  following  results:  "  Every 
advantage.  Better  work,  better  discipline,  easier  for  teacher.  Gen- 
eral tone  is  better.     Teachers  all  prefer  it." 

Meclford,  Mass.  —  About  forty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  grades 
six,  seven  and  eight  teach  departmentally,  each  having  charge  of  a 
room  in  which  she  is  teaching  about  three  hours.  Each  teacher 
teaches  in  her  room  the  subjects  which  she  teaches  in  other  rooms. 
The  results  after  three  years'  trial  are  reported  as  follows:  "  The 
advantages  are  chiefly  on  the  teachers'  side.  There  is  less  nervous 
tension  than  when  one  carries  so  many  subjects.  The  disadvantage 
is  chiefly  that  teachers  do  not  come  into  such  close  relations  with 
pupils  as  under  the  other  plan." 

Middleborough,  Mass.  —  The  departmental  plan  has  been  followed 
to  a  small  extent  in  the  upper  grades.  The  advantages  observed  by 
the  superintendent  are  :  "  (1)  It  renders  possible  an  enrichment  of 
the  course  of  study  without  increasing  the  burdens  of  teachers  and 
pupils  ;  (2)  it  improves  the  skill  and  scholarship  of  the  teachers  ;  (3) 
subjects  are  better  taught ;  (4)  time  and  energy  are  saved ;  (5)  it 
gives  a  certain  unity  to  the  instruction  in  each  subject ;  (6)  it 
improves  the  scholarship  of  the  pupils." 

Milton,  Mass. — About  one  eighth  of  the  teachers,  mainly  in  the 
upper  grades,  have  followed  the  plan  for  three  years,  each  teacher 
having  charge  of  a  room  and  remaining  in  it  about  half  the  time. 
The  superintendent  reports,  as  a  result,  "Better  teaching;  no 
disadvantages." 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  Thirty-eight  of  the  forty-four  teachers  in 
the  grammar  grades  follow  departmental  teaching ;  each  having 
charge  of  a  room,  in  which  she  teaches  from  one  third  to  one  half  of 
her  time.  There  being  several  classes  of  each  grade  in  the  same 
building,  the  work  of  each  grade  is  distributed  among  a  few  teachers. 
After  two  years  of  trial,  the  disadvantages  are  said  to  be  trifling. 
The  advantages  are  better  teaching  and  better  preparation. 

Quincy,  Mass. — The  departmental  plan  is  followed  by  about  ten 
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per  cent,  of  the  teachers,  mainly  in  the  upper  grades.  Each  depart- 
mental teacher  has  charge  of  a  room  and  teaches  in  it  about  one  third 
of  the  time.  In  one  large  school  building  the  plan  is  followed  by 
all  the  teachers.  "In  this  school,"  says  the  superintendent,  "the 
change  in  the  teaching  force  has  been  so  slight  and  the  teachers  have 
been  so  evenly  balanced  in  discipline  and  in  teaching  power  that  the 
principal  considers  his  results  better  than  he  could  secure  before  the 
change.  In  our  other  schools  I  prefer  to  limit  such  departmental 
work  to  grades  seven  and  eight,  because  of  the  incessant  change  of 
teachers." 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  About  ten  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  teach 
departmentally,  under  the  direction  of  principals.  Each  of  such 
teachers  has  charge  of  a  room,  and  teaches  in  it  about  two  hours 
daily.  They  are  generally  teachers  of  grades  six  to  nine.  The 
results  reported  by  the  superintendent  are  as  follows :  "Teaching 
is  more  effectively  done.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  routine 
'  lesson-hearing '  where  one  teacher  follows  another  before  the  same 
class.  If  teachers  work  together  harmoniously,  the  co-ordination  of 
various  studies  is  easily  made ;  if  they  don't  work  together,  this 
suffers.  Discipline  is  a  trifle  harder  under  the  departmental  plan. 
Poor  teachers  cannot  survive  under  it." 

Worcester,  Mass.  — Thirty-five  or  forty  teachers  are  doing  a  little 
departmental  work,  mainly  in  the  upper  grades,  each  teacher  having 
charge  of  a  room,  and  teaching  outside  of  it  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  day.  The  advantages  observed  by  the  superintendent  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  advantages  most  evident  are  :  first,  that  a  teacher  can 
in  a  degree  become  a  specialist,  if  she  has  but  a  limited  number  of 
subjects  to  teach ;  second,  the  quality  of  instruction  is  decidedly 
improved.  If  teachers  undertake  to  do  departmental  work  who  are 
not  good  disciplinarians,  confusion  is  likely  to  follow.  The  most 
successful  instances  of  departmental  work  that  I  have  seen  are  where 
two  teachers  work  together.  If  the  circle  is  larger,  the  difficulties 
multiply  in  geometrical  ratio.  In  cases  where  there  are  two  ninth 
grades  in  a  single  building,  departmental  work  is  almost  universal, 
and  applies  to  nearly  all  the  subjects  taught." 

As  would  be  expected,  the  expression  of  opinions  in  respect 
to  the  disadvantages  of  the  departmental  plan  is  not  full  or 
pronounced.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  places  reporting  no 
departmental  teaching  far  exceeds  the  number  reporting  such 
teaching  is  partial  evidence  of  its  not  being  favored.  An  ex- 
pression of  reasons  for  not  following  the  plan  was  not  called 
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for,  and  yet  several  expressions  of  that  kind  were  given  by- 
some  of  our  most  thoughtful  superintendents.  The  following 
quotations  will  show  the  character  of  these  objections  :  — 

"If  knowledge  were  the  end  of  education,  the  departmental  plan 
might  be  used  ;  but,  as  character  is  the  one  end  and  aim  of  our  work, 
the  departmental  plan,  therefore,  has  no  place  in  our  teaching." 

"We  are  likely  to  have  more  departmental  work  in  the  grammar 
schools,  but  I  question  whether  its  advantages  will  offset  the  oppor- 
tunity for  that  fine  correlation  of  studies  that  obtains  in  the  system 
of  class  instruction. " 

"Detrimental  in  the  extreme  ;  undermining  the  personal  influence 
of  the  teacher,  which  is  the  greatest  possible  factor  in  the  moral  edu- 
cation of  the  child." 

"Having  tried,  in  a  school  of  twelve  teachers,  the  departmental 
system  for  two  years,  I  dropped  it,  and  am  prepared  to  state  why  that 
sj'stem  in  elementary  schools  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
children." 

"  A  poor  teacher  on  any  subject  has  the  opportunity  to  spoil  more 
children  in  teaching  half  a  dozen  classes  in  that  branch  than  in  teach- 
ing only  one  class.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  responsibility  on  pupils  for 
bad  conduct  when  they  are  with  several  teachers." 

"I  think  that  the  departmental  plan  tends  to  narrowness  and 
irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  laxity  of  discipline  on  the 
part  of  pupils,  and,  with  laxity  of  discipline,  poorer  work.  In  cases 
where  there  is  an  assembly  study  room  with  recitation  rooms,  the 
departmental  plan  is  more  likely  to  produce  good  results.  I  am 
satisfied,  from  my  observations,  that  departmental  work  in  an 
ordinary  building  and  for  the  ordinary  studies  rather  weakens  than 
strengthens  the  instruction  as  a  whole." 

Prom  so  many  contrary  opinions  it  is  difficult  to  form  con- 
clusions in  any  degree  satisfactory  to  all.  I  venture,  however, 
in  the  light  of  this  investigation  and  of  direct  observation  in 
the  schools,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  departmental 
plan  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools,  subject  to  the 
following  limitations  :  — 

1.  Departmental  instruction  should  be  confined  to  the 
middle  and  higher  grades. 

2.  Each  teacher  should  have  charge  of  a  room,  and  should 
teach  the  pupils  of  that  room  at  least  three  fifths  of  the  time 
during  at  least  one  year. 
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3.  A  teacher  should  teach  outside  of  her  room  but  one  sub- 
ject, or  two  closely  correlated  subjects. 

4.  There  should  be  frequent  consultations  of  teachers,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  out  correlated  work  and  of  making  a 
proper  balance  of  work  for  the  pupils. 


Elective   Studies. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  subjects  pursued 
in  grades  below  the  high  school  are  subjects  needed  for  all 
pupils,  unmindful  of  their  expected  career,  and  that,  therefore, 
such  subjects  should  be  made  obligatory  in  these  grades.  But 
the  introduction  of  new  studies  into  the  grammar  school  course 
has  brought  up  anew  the  question  of  carrying  the  elective 
system  below  the  high  school,  where  the  system  has  been 
followed  successfully  for  several  years  in  many  cities  and  large 
towns.  In  my  letters  of  inquiry  last  year,  information  was 
sought  concerning  elective  studies.  From  the  responses 
received  there  are  only  sixteen  which  reported  that  a  choice  of 
studies  was  permitted  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades,  either 
as  extra,  or  as  optional  between  two  studies.  The  following 
table  shows  the  extent  to  which  electives  are  permitted  in 
sixteen  of  the  seventy-six  places  reporting  :  — 
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Table  XVI.  —  Showing  the  Places  and  Grades  of  Grammar  Schools 
in  which  Electives  are  permitted,  and  Some  of  the  Results  observed 
by  the  Superintendent  or  Principal. 


11 

?>  a 

03  O 

CiTT   OR   TO-WN. 

Subject. 

3  « 

'+H  .i  'w 

°§- 

Jh  c3  a> 

Remarks  of  the  Superintendent  or 
Principal. 

it 

as  X> 

Braintree, 

Latin,i    . 
Algebra,2 

7,8 
7,  8 

2 
2 

Every  pupil  in  the  class  has  chosen  the 
subjects.    No  definite  results  yet. 

Brookllne, 

Latin,     . 
French,  . 

9 
7-9 

- 

- 

Cedar    Falls,   Iowa 
(Practice  School) . 

Latin,3    . 

8 

2 

Have  found  the  introduction  of  Latin  as 
an  elective  a  benefit  to  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  sufficient  to  assure  me  that  it  is 
a  desirable  grade  in  which  to  begin 
the  subject. 

Cleveland,  O.,  . 

German,^ 

1-3 

- 

- 

Clinton,    . 

Algebra,2 
Geometry,^    . 

7-9 
7-9 

2 
2 

Results  are  good.    We  like  the  plan. 

Concord,  . 

Latin,!    . 

7,8 

4 

Results  are  reasonably  good. 

Dedham,  . 

Latin.s     . 

9 

3 

_ 

Denver,  Col.,   . 

German,^ 

5-8 

- 

It  should  be  as  all  other  studies,  entirely 
compulsory  or  not  pursued  at  all. 

Framingham  (Prac- 
tice School). 

Latin, 3     . 

7-9 

1 

All  pupils  decided  to  take  the  subject. 

Gardner,  . 

Latin,!    . 

9 

- 

- 

Milton,      . 

Latin,!    . 

7-8 

3 

About  sixty  per  cent,  of  pupils  elect 
Latin.  The  choice  is  made  between 
Latin,  including  English  grammar,  and 
English  grammar  alone. 

Springfield, 

Man'lTrain'g.s 

4-9 

- 

Manual  training  and  sewing,  grades  4-9 ; 
cooking,  grades  7  and  8.  Practically 
all  the  pupils  elect  these. 

Trenton,  N.J.  (Prac- 
tice School) . 

Latin,!    . 

8 

- 

-                   -                   - 

Watertown, 

German,! 

9 

5 

- 

WincheBter,     . 

Latin, 3    . 
French,^ 

8,9 

8,  8 

2 
2 

The  results  have  been  favorable  to  in- 
terest and  to  progress. 

"Wohurn,  . 

Latin,!    . 

8,9 

2 

The  plan  is  working  satisfactorily. 

!  Taken  in  place  of  English  grammar. 


'  Taken  in  place  of  arithmetic. 


From  the  experience  outlined  above,  it  would  seem  that  the 
main  question  of  elementary  school  electives  is  at  present  in 
connection  with  a  foreign  language.  Algebra  and  geometry 
may  well  be  taken  with  arithmetic,  and  be  required  from  all 
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pupils  in  the  upper  grades.  There  is  also  no  question  as  to  the 
desirability  of  making  elementary  science  or  nature  study  a 
required  study  in  all  grades.  In  respect  to  a  foreign  language, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  it  as  desirable  for  all  pupils  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school,  we  cannot  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  great  co-ordinate  subjects  or  group  of  subjects 
necessary  to  the  highest  interest  of  all.  The  prejudices  of  the 
people  also  must  be  considered  in  making  up  a  list  of  required 
subjects.  There  are  those  who  regard  time  spent  upon  any- 
thing but  English  branches  as  an  absolute  waste,  especially  for 
those  who  are  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school 
course.  It  would  seem  best,  therefore,  to  make  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  optional,  either  by  making  it  an  extra  study 
or  by  permitting  it  to  be  taken  in  place  of  some  part  of  the 
work  in  English  grammar. 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  those  features  of  a  course  of  studies 
only  which  deal  with  the  subjects  of  study,  their  arrangement 
and  proper  adjustment  to  teaching  conditions.  There  is  a 
phase  of  the  subject  which  properly  belongs  to  the  organization 
of  the  school,  but  which  vitally  affects  the  course  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.     I  refer  to  — 

The  Grading  and  Promotion  of  Pupils. 

There  is  no  question  of  school  organization  at  present  more 
important  than  that  of  a  proper  adjustment  of  conditions  to  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils.  The  assumption  upon  which  most 
courses  of  study  seem  to  be  based,  that  just  so  much  ground 
must  be  gone  over  with  equal  throughness  by  all  pupils  in  the 
same  time,  is  the  greatest  bane  of  our  public  school  system. 
The  courses  in  use  are  probably  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
and  capacity  of  pupils  of  average  ability.  Such,  however,  is 
the  difference  of  ability  between  the  brightest  third  and  the 
dullest  third  of  almost  every  class  of  pupils,  that  the  work  thus 
required  is  enfeebling  to  one  part  while  it  is  discouraging  or 
unduly  excessive  to  the  other.  To  neither  group  is  there  the 
stimulus  of  success  with  effort.  To  one  group  there  is  success 
without  effort ;  to  the  other  there  is  effort  without  success.  The 
difficulty,  it  is  feared,  is  enhanced  by  the  want  of  ability  or  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  many  teachers  to  adapt  each  lesson's 
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requirements  to  the  capacity  of  individual  members  of  the 
class. 

There  are  some  signs  of  reaction  against  a  system  which  en- 
courages or  permits  a  dead  uniformity  of  ability  and  effort. 
The  only  fear  is  that  the  opposite  extreme  of  individualism 
will  be  sought  as  a  remedy.  As  between  the  practice  by  which 
forty  or  fifty  pupils  of  all  degrees  of  ability  are  required  to  do 
the  same  work  with  nearly  equal  efficiency,  and  a  return  to 
individual  teaching  such  as  was  carried  on  in  ungraded  schools 
forty  years  ago,  there  is  but  little  choice,  although  the  ill  effects 
of  the  two  practices  must  be  felt  in  widely  different  ways.  But 
a  choice  between  these  extremes  of  practice  ought  not  to  be 
necessary.  No  more  useful  service  can  be  rendered  the  public 
schools  than  that  of  devising  ways  by  which  the  benefits  of  a 
class  system  of  teaching  will  be  secured,  and  at  the  same  time 
such  an  adjustment  of  work  be  made  as  will  permit  pupils  of 
varied  abilities  to  do  the  most  for  themselves.  To  this  task 
many  educators  have  given  much  time  and  effort  of  late.  Out 
of  all  the  plans  that  have  been  devised,  there  should  be  found 
some  which  can  be  readily  adapted  to  any  conditions  that  are 
likely  to  exist.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  scheme  will  do  for 
all.  A  classification  which  can  be  made  in  large  schools  should 
not  be  made  in  small  ones,  and  a  system  of  promotion  that  is 
feasible  in  small  ungraded  schools  would  be  wholly  inoperative 
in  large  graded  ones. 

In  responses  to  letters  of  inquiry  to  prominent  school  super- 
intendents throughout  the  country,  concerning  plans  of  classi- 
fication and  promotion,  over  eighty  replies  have  been  received, 
from  which  the  following  facts  and  conclusions  are  gathered  :  — 

The  written  examination  as  the  sole  means  of  ascertaining 
the  pupils'  fitness  for  promotion  seems  to  be  passing  away. 
Out  of  the  entire  number  of  places  reported,  there  are  but 
seven  in  which  entrance  to  the  high  school  is  determined  solely 
by  examinations,  and  only  two  in  which  promotions  from  grade 
to  grade  in  grammar  schools  are  so  determined.  It  is  pleasant 
also  to  record  the  fact  that  in  only  four  cities  is  the  determin- 
ing element  for  admission  to  the  high  school  the  superin- 
tendent's examination  alone.  The  teachers'  judgment  alone 
generally  determines  the  class  in  which  pupils  of  the  primary 
schools  are  placed.     Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in  the 
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grammar  schools  of  about  two  thirds  of  the  places  reported  are 
based  upon  the  combined  judgment  of  the  class  teacher  and 
that  of  the  superintendent  or  principal.  In  a  few  instances 
the  examination  by  the  superintendent  or  principal  is  made 
the  determining  element  in  all  doubtful  cases  only,  or  cases 
in  which  the  teacher  is  not  able  to  decide. 

The  intervals  between  classes  or  grades  in  about  two  thirds 
of  the  cities  and  towns  reporting  are  one  year.  In  the  other 
third  the  intervals  are  one  half  year  or  less.  In  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91  returns  from  four 
hundred  and  sixty-live  cities  and  towns  of  over  four  thousand 
inhabitants  show  the  proportion  of  short  intervals  to  be  much 
greater  than  this.  Several  places  report  shorter  intervals  for 
the  primary  schools  than  for  the  grammar  schools. 

The  methods  of  promotion  will  first  be  considered  of  those 
places  in  which  the  intervals  between  the  classes  are  one  year. 

In  about  one  half  of  the  cities  and  towns  reporting,  special 
provision  is  made  for  individual  promotions  or  promotions  out 
of  course.  Where  no  such  provision  is  made,  there  are  re- 
ported either  few  individual  promotions  or  none  at  all.  Quite 
a  number  of  superintendents  report  that  the  matter  is  left  with 
teachers,  with  the  request  that  pupils  be  promoted  whenever 
they  are  qualified ;  but  in  such  cases  there  is  either  no  report 
of  the  number  of  individual  promotions,  or  else  the  number  of 
such  promotions  is  so  small  they  may  be  said  to  be  rare 
exceptions.  A  few  superintendents  seem  opposed  to  double 
promotions,  on  the  ground  that  some  portion  of  the  course  is 
either  done  slightingly  or  else  entirely  omitted,  or,  as  one 
superintendent  says,  "Good  pupils  are  spoiled  by  ,  being 
advanced  beyond  their  depth,  merely  because  they  are  bright." 

Where  special  provision  is  made  for  advancing  pupils  out  of 
course,  the  widest  difference  of  practice  and  of  results  is 
reported.  In  some  cases  the  teachers  are  asked  to  report  all 
pupils  who  by  superior  scholarship  or  by  maturity  are  deserv- 
ing of  promotion  out  of  course.  A  list  of  such  pupils  is  kept 
by  the  principal  or  superintendent,  and  special  facilities  are 
afforded  those  who  desire  to  be  advanced.  A  few  superintend- 
ents cause  each  grade  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  according 
to  scholarship,  thus  enabling  pupils  to  pass  more  easily  from 
one  grade  to  another  during  the  year.     In  the  primary  schools 
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the  pupils  of  a  single  class  or  grade  are  sometimes  divided  into 
three  sections  or  groups  in  the  same  way.  In  one  city  where 
the  latter  plan  is  followed  a  modified  form  of  the  monitorial 
system  is  followed,  in  which  the  larger  pupils  from  the  highest 
grades  often  hear  pupils  of  the  lower  grades  in  reading,  either 
individually  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 

The  group  system  of  classification  is  carried  out  still  further 
in  a  few  towns,  as  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  whose  superintendent 
reports  as  follows  :  - — 

In  the  lowest  grades  we  divide  pupils  into  four  or  five  groups, 
higher  grades  into  three  and  sometimes  possibly  only  two.  Pupils 
pass  readily  from  one  group  to  the  next  higher  without  the  so-called 
"  jump,"  whereby  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  always  lost.  Pupils 
in  the  most  advanced  group  in  a  room  are  doing  about  the  same  work 
as  pupils  in  the  lowest  division  or  group  of  the  next  higher  room. 
This  enables  pupils  to  go  readily  from  one  group  to  another,  and  at 
the  same  time  also  from  one  room  to  another. 

Several  cities  and  a  few  towns  report  the  opening  of  an 
ungraded  school  in  each  of  the  large  graded  school  buildings. 
In  this  school  are  placed  backward  pupils  or  pupils  who  cannot 
be  readily  classified  in  existing  classes.  Here,  too,  are  pupils 
who  are  trying  to  get  into  a  higher  grade.  The  superintendents 
in  their  letters  and  reports  speak  in  unqualified  terms  of  the 
great  good  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  these  ungraded 
schools.  In  some  places  the  same  end  is  reached  by  one  or 
more  assistants  going  from  school  to  school  in  a  building  to 
assist  backward  pupils  or  pupils  who  are  trying  to  get  into  an 
advanced  division. 

A  number  of  superintendents  whose  schools  have  the  one  year 
interval  between  the  classes  report  a  plan  of  dividing  the 
classes  into  small  sections  in  two  or  three  essential  subjects, 
and  of  permitting  pupils  who  do  especially  well  in  these 
subjects  to  be  pushed  forward.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  is  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  this  kind  of  classification.  Here  a  class  or 
grade  of  pupils  is  divided  into  three  or  four  divisions  in  each 
of  the  most  important  subjects,  as  arithmetic  and  grammar,  the 
divisions  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able  to,  and 
continuing  their  pace  even  after  the  grade  promotions  are  made. 
"  Thorouo^hness  in  essentials  "  is  made  the  motto.     Individual 
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promotions  are  made  generally  at  the  end  of  each  month,  but 
it  is  understood  that  any  pupil  may  be  advanced  as  soon  as  he 
shows  that  he  can  do  more  for  himself  in  another  division.  A 
complete  record  of  every  pupil  is  kept,  which  shows  the  exact 
amount  and  character  of  the  work  done,  the  pupil's  character- 
istics, etc.  This  is  a  kind  of  life-book  such  as  is  made  in  the 
French  schools,  and  is  passed  on  from  teacher  to  teacher,  as 
the  pupil  advances.  Last  year's  statistics  show  that  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  earned  irregular  promotions,  and 
that  sixty  per  cent,  of  them  were  reclassified  during  the  year 
and  placed  where  they  could  do  better  work.* 

Of  other  plans  follow^ed  in  schools  having  one-year  intervals 
between  the  classes,  a  few  will  be  given  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  plan  pursued  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  deals  only  with  the 
grammar  school  course,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  six  years' 
time  of  pupils  of  average  ability.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
pupils  enter  the  grammar  school,  io  September,  they  are  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions,  according  to  ability,  one  division 
called  grade  A,  and  the  other  division  called  fourth  grade. 
The  pupils  of  grade  A  move  forward  with  the  aim  of  completing 
the  prescribed  grammar  school  course  in  four  years,  succeeding 
grades  being  called  B,  C  and  D.  The  pupils  of  the  fourth 
grade  go  forward  more  slowly,  aiming  to  do  each  year  only 
one  sixth  of  the  work  prescribed  for  the  grammar  school.  The 
grades  of  these  pupils  in  succeeding  years  are  known  as  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  the  pupils  of  what  was  grade  A,  now  called  grade 
B,  go  into  a  room  with  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  year  the  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade  are  in  ad- 
vance of  the  pupils  of  grade  B,  but,  owing  to  the  superior 
ability  of  the  latter  division,  they  all  come  together  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 
precisely  the  same  conditions  exist  as  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  year.  The  pupils  of  grade  C  recite  with  the  pupils 
of  the  seventh  grade  for  a  few  weeks,  when  a  readjustment  is 
made,  the  abler  pupils  moving  on  at  a  pace  sufficiently  rapid 
to  finish  the  course  in  two  years,  leaving  the  others  to  finish 
it  in  three  years. 

*  The  details  of  this  plan  were  published  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  June,  1897. 
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The  fifth  grade  pupils  are  alone  in  a  room  under  one  teacher 
during  an  entire  year ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  eighth  grade 
pupils.  In  all  other  rooms  there  are  two  grades  or  divisions, 
one  belonging  to  the  four  years'  course  and  the  other  to  the  six 
years'  course. 

A  pupil  who  begins  with  the  fourth  grade  and  remains  in  the 
slower  division  to  the  end  of  the  course  will  graduate  in  six 
years,  unless  he  has  to  repeat.  A  pupil  who  begins  with  grade 
A  and  remains  in  the  more  rapid  divisions  to  the  end  of  the 
course  will  graduate  in  four  years.  A  pupil  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  grade  or  of  grade  B  may  go  on  with  a  division  which  will 
enable  him  to  complete  the  course  in  five  years.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  entire  course  of  study  may  be  finished  in 
four,  five  or  six  years,  depending  upon  the  strength  or  ability 
of  the  pupils,  and  all  without  the  omission  or  repetition  of  any 
part  of  the  course. 

All  promotions  both  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school 
and  from  grade  to  grade  are  made  by  the  class  teachers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  principal  and  superintendent.  No  pre- 
announced  examinations  are  given,  but  there  are  frequent 
written  reviews  given  by  the  teacher,  the  results  of  which  help 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  go  forward.  One  feat- 
ure of  the  plan  which  has  helped  it  to  succeed  is  that  of  the 
employment  of  a  special  teacher  in  each  building,  whose  business 
it  is  to  assist  pupils  who  are  behind  in  their  classes  in  any 
studies,  or  who  are  trying  to  get  into  an  advanced  class.  This 
assistance,  however,  is  no  essential  part  of  the  plan.  It  may 
properly  be  used  with  advantage  in  carrying  out  any  plan. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  grammar  school  grad- 
uates in  the  year  1896,  eight  per  cent,  completed  the  course  in 
four  years,  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  five  years,  forty-nine  per 
cent,  in  six  years,  and  ten  per  cent,  in  seven  or  more  years. 

One  good  evidence  of  the  benefits  gained  by  the  plan  is  the 
kind  of  work  which  is  done  by  the  pupils  after  leaving  the 
grammar  school.  The  following  table,  furnished  by  Super- 
intendent Cogswell,  shows  how  the  pupils  who  completed  the 
grammar  school  course  in  four  years  and  in  five  years  sustained 
themselves  during  the  first  year  in  the  high  schools,  the  results 
being  compared  with  those  of  pupils  who  were  six  years  in  the 
o;rammar  schools  :  — 
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In  the  Latin  School. 


Record  op  Three 

Different  Classes. 

Four  Years  in 
Grammar  Schools. 

Five  Years  in 
G-RAMMAB  Schools. 

Six  Years  in 
Grammar  Schools. 

First  Year 
in  High  Schools. 

Average 
in  High  Schools. 

Average 
in  High  Schools. 

Average 
in  High  Schools. 

Class  of  1S97, 
Class  of  1896, 
Class  of  1S95, 
Average  for  3  years,    . 

79.3  per  cent. 

80.4  "       " 
78.7    " 
79.4    "       " 

72.8  per  cent. 
77.0     "       " 

78.9  "       " 
76.2     "        " 

66.9  per  cent. 
71.6    "       " 
76.4    " 
71.6     "       « 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in 
the  classes, 

21.5  per  cent. 

39.8  per  cent. 

38.7  per  cent. 

In  the  English  High,  General  Course. 


Class  of  1897, 

79.7  per  cent. 

78.7  per  cent. 

72.2  per  cent. 

Class  of  1896, 

85.9    "       " 

75.1    "       " 

76.4     " 

Class  of  1895,       ■. 

77.3    "       " 

76.2     "       " 

73.4    "       " 

Average  for  3  years,   . 

80.9     "       " 

76.6    "       " 

74.0    "       " 

"Whole  number  of  pupils  in 
the  classes. 

13.8  per  cent. 

43.1  per  cent. 

43.1  per  cent. 

In  thi 

English  High,  Commercial  Course. 

Glass  of  1897, 

76.3  per  cent. 

69.0  per  cent. 

69.3  per  cent. 

Class  of  1896, 

74.8    "       " 

70.9     "       " 

68.4    " 

Class  of  1895, 

73.7     "       " 

73.5     "       " 

69.8    "       " 

Average  for  3  years,    . 

74.9    "       " 

71.1     "       " 

69.1     " 

"Whole  number  of  pupils  in 
the  classes. 

12.1  per  cent. 

38.4  per  cent. 

49.5  per  cent.- 

In  the  Manual  Training  Course. 

Class  of  1897, 

78.6  per  cent. 

67.2  per  cent. 

61.7  per  cent. 

Class  of  1896, 

79.2    "       " 

63.5    "       " 

65.2    '•       " 

Class  of  1895, 

72.6    "       " 

65.4    "       " 

65.9     " 

Average  for  3  years,   . 

76.8    "       " 

65.3    «       " 

64.2    "       " 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in 
the  classes, 

9.9  per  cent. 

39.5  per  cent. 

50.6  per  cent. 

To  the  criticism  that  this  plan  of  classification  can  be  used 
only  in  large  systems  of  schools  or  in  large  buildings,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  one  of  the  Cambridge  schools,  where  the  plan 
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is  in  full  and  successful  operation,  there  are  only  three  hundred 
and  thirty  pupils  distributed  in  six  rooms,  one  room  having 
eighty  pupils,  with  two  teachers.  Of  the  present  graduating 
class,  numbering  fifty  pupils,  four  will  probably  have  com- 
pleted the  nine  years'  course  in  six  years  at  the  time  of  grad- 
uation, twelve  in  seven  years,  sixteen  in  eight  years,  fifteen  in 
nine  years  and  three  in  ten  years.  Principal  Cutter  of  this 
school  says  of  the  plan  :  — 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  plan  can  be  successfully  carried  out  in  a 
school  requiring  but  four  or  three  teachers.  There  is  more  than  one 
way  to  bring  about  a  desired  result.  The  eighteen  pupils  who  were 
last  year  in  grade  A  entered  in  September  the  same  room  with  grade 
VI.,  and  are  now  well  abreast  of  the  pupils  of  this  grade.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  ten  pupils  of  grade  C  in  joining  the  ninth  grade. 
In  neither  case  is  there  a  pupil  who  is  now  failing  to  sustain  himself 
with  credit.  I  am  a  hearty  believer  in  the  scheme  ;  and  it  can  no 
longer  be  said  that  in  a  graded  system  the  brighter  pupils  must  be 
kept  marking  time  to  the  pace  of  the  slower  ones. 

Added  testimony  to  the  adaptation  of  this  plan  to  a  small 
system  of  schools  is  found  in  Middleborough,  Mass.,  whose 
enrolment  of  pupils  is  about  eleven  hundred,  the  enrolment  in 
the  three  buildings  where  the  plan  is  in  operation  being  four 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  with  eleven  teachers.  Of  the  present 
graduating  class,  numbering  fifty,  about  fifteen  will  complete 
the  course  in  one  year  less  than  the  prescribed  time.  Concern- 
ing the  advantages  that  may  be  claimed  for  the  Cambridge  plan. 
Superintendent  Jacoby  writes  as  follows  :  — 

1.  It  gives  pupils  an  opportunity  to  do  the  grammar  school  work 
in  four,  five  or  six  years,  without  omitting  any  essential  part  of  the 
work. 

2.  It  enables  pupils  to  better  use  their  ability  and  time. 

8.  It  permits  the  grouping  of  pupils  of  the  same  degree  of  advance- 
ment, thus  making  the  conditions  for  successful  work  more  favorable. 
4.  It  does  not  complicate  or  destroy  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

In  Woburn,  Mass.,  a  plan  of  "  double  promotions  "  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  years,  and  has  been  attended  with  good 
results.  In  the  primary  schools  the  interval  between  classes 
is  made  short  by  dividing  the  pupils  into  small  sections.     As 
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there  are  three  or  more  sections  in  each  room,  the  class  intervals 
are  so  short  as  to  permit  frequent  changes,  the  section  rather 
than  the  grade  beiog  the  unit  of  promotion.  The  nominal  time 
for  the  completion  of  the  primary  school  course  is  three  years, 
but  many  complete  it  in  much  less  time.  In  each  of  the 
grammar  grades  the  essential  features  of  the  entire  work  pre- 
scribed for  the  year  are  taken  during  the  first  half  year,  and 
those  pupils  who  have  successfully  performed  the  work,  espe- 
cially in  language  and  arithmetic,  at  the  end  of  the  half  year, 
are  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade.  During  the  second 
half  year  a  more  minute  study  of  the  topics  in  language  and 
arithmetic  already  pursued  is  made,  by  which  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  new  pupils  to  do  the  work  of  the  grade,  and  for  those 
who  have  done  it  imperfectly  to  review  it.  By  this  plan  bright 
pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  of  passing  through  two  grades 
in  one  year.  The  number  of  pupils  who  won  mid-year  promo- 
tions last  year  in  the  grammar  grades  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  four  received  a  second 
promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  of  mid-year  pro- 
motions in  1895  in  the  same  grades  was  three  hundred  and  fifteen. 
Of  this  number,  all  but  seventy-eight  were  again  promoted  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  present  total  enrolment  in  the  ninth  grade 
is  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  Of  these,  three  have  completed 
the  nine  years'  course  in  six  years,  ten  in  seven  years,  thirty- 
three  in  eight  years  and  ninety-nine  in  nine  or  more  years. 

Some  possible  objections  to  the  plan  are  met  by  Superin- 
tendent Emerson,  who  says  :  — 

The  conditions  of  promotion  in  every  case  are  punctual  and 
constant  attendance,  high  rank,  good  conduct,  good  health  and  the 
consent  of  parents. 

And  again :  — 

This  special  adjustment  of  the  work  in  language  and  arithmetic  is 
necessary  on  account  of  the  nature  of  these  subjects,  each  principle 
being  so  related  to  those  that  precede  it  that  the  pupil  is  obliged  to 
carry  in  his  mind  a  general  outline  of  the  entire  subject.  This  is  not 
true  of  the  other  branches  of  study,  such  as  geography,  history, 
spelling,  etc.  It  is  of  little  moment  which  hemisphere  is  studied 
first,  which  continent  shall  have  the  precedence,  or  in  what  order  the 
countries  of  a  given  continent  are  studied. 
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In  Eeene,  N.  H.,  a  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  three 
years  which  embodies  some  features  of  plans  already  described. 
Its  resemblance  to  the  Cambridge  plan  consists  in  the  division 
of  two  grades  into  A  and  B  sections,  one  of  which  goes  forward 
at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the  other,  with  opportunity  for 
pupils  to  cover  a  six  years'  course  in  four  or  five  years.  Its 
plan  of  reviews  at  stated  times  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  omit  some  portions  of  the  work,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
need  more  drill  in  the  subjects  reviewed,  resembles  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Woburn  plan.  In 
the  Keene  plan,  the  A  or  advancing  divisions  do  not  work 
ahead  in  all  subjects,  but  only  in  those  subjects  in  which  con- 
secutive work  is  necessary,  as  grammar  and  arithmetic,  the 
plan  resembling  in  one  important  respect  those  followed  in 
both  Elizabeth  and  Woburn.  There  are  other  features  of  the 
Keene  plan  which  are  unique,  and  show  the  value  of  skilful 
planning  and  careful  oversight.  There  are  ten  grades  below 
the  high  school.  Often  hundred  and  fifty-six  pupils  belonging 
last  year,  forty-eight  special  promotions  were  made  during  the 
year.  In  the  present  graduating  class  of  eighty-four  in  the 
grammar  school,  fourteen  will  have  completed  the  course  in 
nine  years,  four  in  eight  years  and  one  in  seven  years. 

The  reports  of  plans  of  promotions  in  schools  having  short 
intervals  between  the  classes  are  almost  as  varied  as  those 
already  referred  to.  In  nearly  all  of  these  schools  the  re- 
ported number  of  double  promotions  during  the  past  year  far 
exceeds  the  number  reported  from  schools  where  class  intervals 
are  one  year  in  length,  the  percentage  of  such  promotions, 
based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  ranging  from  three 
to  thirty  per  cent.  In  a  majority  of  this  class  of  schools  there 
are  twenty-week  intervals  between  the  classes,  regular  pro- 
motions being  made  twice  a  year.  When  two  sections  twenty 
weeks  apart  recite  in  the  same  room  to  the  same  teacher, 
transfers  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  divisions  are  said  to  be 
comparatively  easy  to  make.  Sometimes  the  classes,  especially 
when  they  are  large,  are  separated  into  two  or  more  divisions, 
makinof  the  intervals  between  the  divisions  onlv  ten  or  twelve 
weeks.  This  arrangement  is  not  unlike  that  which  is  made  in 
several  cities  and  towns  by  which  all  the  pupils  are  divided 
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into  small  sections  according  to  attainments,  with  provision  for 
promotions  at  the  end  of  eight,  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  There 
are  some  diiferences  in  the  details  of  plans  followed,  but  in 
general  the  principle  recognized  is  the  same,  which  is  to  make 
as  short  intervals  between  the  classes  as  possible,  with  frequent 
promotions.  This  principle  was  applied  in  the  classification 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  St.  Louis,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harris,  now  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. In  his  report  of  1871-72  Dr.  Harris  thus  describes 
the  plan  as  directed  by  him :  — 

The  principle  is  clearly  this  :  not  a  procrustean  bed  of  grades,  on 
which  the  school  is  to  be  stretched  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of 
grades  of  advancement  to  ten  or  any  other  special  number,  but  a 
thorough  classification  of  all  the  pupils  into  classes  on  a  certain  quota 
as  a  basis,  whether  this  be  thirty  or  twenty-five,  or  whatever  other 
number  is  considered  the  best.  The  endeavor  will  be  to  have  the 
classes  separated  by  as  small  an  interval  as  possible  ;  but  four,  six  or 
even  ten  weeks'  work  is  small  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  and, 
in  order  to  make  this  arrangement  uniform,  the  pupils  in  the  upper 
grades,  when  too  few  to  form  classes  with  the  required  quota,  should 
be  brought  together  in  central  schools.  If  the  highest  grade  in  the 
high  school  consisted  of  sixty  pupils  or  more,  the  division  of  it  into 
two  classes  would  be  required. 

This  process  of  continual  readjustment  of  classification  in  our 
schools  will  render  the  whole  system  elastic  and  mobile.  Like  the 
current  of  a  river,  there  will  be  everywhere  forward  motion ;  in  the 
middle  the  current  is  more  rapid,  at  the  sides  the  current  flows  more 
slowly.  The  work  of  the  grade  laid  down  for  a  year's  study  will  be 
accomplished  in  three  or  three  and  a  half  quarters  by  the  brightest ; 
by  the  dullest  and  slowest,  in  five  quarters.  There  will  be  no  temp- 
tation to  push  on  a  slow  pupil  or  drag  him  beyond  his  powers ;  no 
temptation  to  promote  a  pupil  to  a  new  grade's  work  before  thoroughly 
completing  what  is  below  his. 

To  the  possible  objection  that  may  be  urged  against  the 
plan.  Dr.  Harris  writes  as  follows  :  — 

There  may  be  some  points  on  which  doubts  may  rest.  For  example, 
it  may  be  urged  that  this  system  would  cause  a  collection  of  dull  and 
stupid  pupils  into  classes  by  themselves,  —  a  deplorable  result.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  evils  which  this  system  is  adapted  to  correct.     The 
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fact  that  the  best  pupils  from  below  are  allowed  to  rise  through 
the  masses  above  them  as  fast  as  their  ability  can  carry  them  is 
surely  not  likely  to  prevent  the  slower  pupils,  who  are  their  com- 
panions, from  exerting  all  their  energies  and  making  considerable 
progress.  The  stream  of  bright  pupils  from  below  is  inexhaustible. 
From  the  primary  grades  it  ascends,  continually  passing  fixed  points 
or  points  that  move  on  more  slowly.  In  every  class  there  will  be  its 
quota  of  bright  pupils,  some  leading  the  class  and  some  just  sustain- 
ing themselves  in  it,  having  recently  joined  it.  But  in  the  old  system 
all  the  bright  pupils  had  attained  the  top  of  the  class,  and  the  dull 
ones  had  fallen  hopelessly  to  the  bottom  long  before  the  needed 
reclassification  took  place. 

Another  may  urge  that  this  system  causes  so  rapid  a  change  from 
teacher  to  teacher  that  the  very  important  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher  is  materially  impaired.  But  under  this  system  in  the  higher 
grades  the  pupil  would  hardly  change  teachers  often er  than  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  a  change  as  often  as  this  is  desirable  for  the  healthy 
individual  culture  of  the  child.  The  school  should  not  be  a  family 
influence  exclusively.  It  is  the  transition  to  civil  society ;  conse- 
quently, the  pupil  must  change  teachers  often  enough  to  correct  any 
one-sided  tendencies  of  social  culture  that  he  may  be  liable  to  acquire 
from  the  individual  teacher.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  reclas- 
sification of  a  whole  school  of  seven  hundred  pupils,  distributed 
through  twelve  rooms,  does  not  imply  a  change  of  teachers  on  the 
part  of  more  than  one  sixth  of  the  pupils,  even  when  one  third  of  the 
best  pupils  in  each  class  are  promoted  to  the  next  higher.  Each 
teacher,  having  two  classes  (or  in  the  lower  grades  three  classes), 
will  have  one  third  of  the  pupils  from  her  advanced  class  promoted  to 
the  lower  class  in  the  next  room  above.  She  will  likewise  receive 
from  the  next  room  below  one  third  of  the  pupils  from  the  advanced 
class  there.  In  her  own  room,  one  third  of  the  pupils  will  be  pro- 
moted from  her  second  to  her  first  class,  but  will  still  remain  under 
the  same  teacher.  In  fact,  she  will  have  promoted  to  the  next  room 
one  sixth  of  her  pupils,  and  have  received  one  sixth  from  the  next 
lower  room,  —  that  is  to  say,  one  third  is  promoted  from  each  class  ; 
but  practically  this  is  the  maximum,  and  in  ordinary  cases  a  less  pro- 
portion of  the  class  will  be  transferred.  If  reclassification  is  insti- 
tuted four  times  per  year,  and  on  each  occasion  one  sixth  of  the 
pupils  are  promoted  to  the  next  room,  it  will  follow  that  each  pupil 
will  be  taught  one  year  and  a  half  by  the  same  teacher.  But,  as 
frequent  transfer  is  necessary  in  some  schools,  to  make  up  for  the 
depletion  of  pupils  in  the  higher  grades,  it  will  happen  that  this 
period  will  be  reduced  one  half  or  two  thirds. 
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The  question  is  likely  to  arise  :  Do  these  pupils  who  are  promoted 
from  one  class  to  the  next  omit  that  portion  of  their  studies  gone 
ovfer  in  the  interval  of  time  between  the  two  classes  ?  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  taken  up  by  a  review  of  the  ground  embraced  in  the 
mentioned  interval. 

Of  the  cities  in  this  country  which  have  adopted  this  plan  in 
whole  or  in  part,  Dayton,  O.,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  con- 
spicuous example.  Of  the  plan  in  Dayton,  Superintendent 
White  writes  :  — 

The  aim  is  to  have  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils  in  each  room. 
The  work  is  assigned  for  the  year  by  grades.  The  pupils  of  each 
grade  are  assigned  to  rooms,  as  before  stated,  commencing  with  the 
one  having  the  highest  standing,  and  so  on  down  to  the  end.  In 
districts  where  there  are  several  rooms  of  the  same  grade  it  makes 
classification  very  close,  and  enables  the  teacher  to  present  the  work 
to  each  class  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of 
each  individual  child.  Each  of  these  rooms  is  again  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  to  standing,  and  the  work  is  presented  to  the 
two  groups  separately.  When  the  work  for  the  ensuing  year  is  com- 
pleted, the  pupils  of  any  group,  or  any  particular  pupil  in  the  group, 
may  be  advanced  to  the  next  higher  grade  at  any  time  within  the 
year. 

We  are  trying  to  preserve  the  class  organization  and  retain  the 
benefits  of  class  instruction  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  utilizing  the 
individual  instruction  of  pupils. 

Our  teachers,  principals,  patrons,  pupils  and  Board  of  Education 
take  kindly  to  the  new  arrangement,  and  the  work  of  the  schools  is 
perhaps  more  harmonious  than  it  has  ever  been  in  its  history.  This 
arrangement  takes  closer  and  more  methodical  supervision,  and  a 
great  deal  of  patient,  skilful  work  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority, 
but  we  anticipate  for  it  very  gratifying  results. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  this  plan  is  only  adapted  to  the 
schools  of  large  cities  or  to  schools  of  large  size.  Two  cities 
of  small  size  report  that  they  are  following  the  plan  essentially 
with  success, — Le  Mars,  la.,  and  Centralia,  111.  Of  the  work 
in  Le  Mars,  Superintendent  Coleman  writes  :  — 

Our  class  intervals  are  short.  In  the  primaries  they  are  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  in  the  grammar  grades  from  eight  to  twelve.     At 
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intervals  varying  somewhat  each  class  is  reviewed  back  to  the  next 
lower  class ;  but  all  pupils  very  strong  in  the  work,  as  indicated  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  teacher,  are  excused  from  said  review, 
and  are  promoted  to  the  class  that  reviews  to  meet  them.  Our  rate 
of  progress  between  these  reviews  is  determined  largely  by  the  ability 
of  the  stronger  members  of  the  class,  as  we  expect  the  others  to 
review  soon.  This  is  our  sixth  year  on  this  plan,  and  we  find  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  pupils  ready  for  the  promotions. 

We  have  admitted  three  classes  into  our  high  school  this  year,  one 
in  September,  one  the  first  of  November  and  one  in  December.  There 
are  forty-nine  pupils  in  these  three  classes,  and  five  of  them  took  ten 
years  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the  high  school ;  five  took 
nine  years  ;  eight  took  eight  years  ;  thirteen  took  seven  years  ;  fifteen 
took  six  years  ;  two  took  five  years  ;  and  one  took  four  years. 

In  the  Centralia  schools  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils, 
or  over  thirty  per  cent.,  out  of  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  the  whole  number  belonging,  were  promoted  out  of  course 
last  year.     Of  the  plan  pursued  Superintendent  Mather  says  :  — 

Our  system  of  promotion  has  to  do  largely  with  the  individual 
pupil.  Each  grade  is  divided  into  A  and  B  sections.  No  grade  in 
the  system  is  more  than  six  weeks,  or  seven,  beyond  the  next  lower. 
When  a  pupil,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teachers,  is  able  to  do  the 
work  of  the  grade  beyond,  he  is  promoted  to  it.  With  my  strong 
teachers,  those  of  good  judgment,  I  permit  the  recommendation  to 
take  the  place  of  an  examination.  Every  month  and  many  times 
every  week  pupils  are  promoted.  By  keeping  the  grades  thus  far 
apart  the  school  is  not  disorganized,  and  sufficient  encouragement  is 
given  to  all  pupils. 

Thus  far  I  have  given  somewhat  in  detail  the  plans  of  grad- 
ing and  promotion  culled  from  letters  and  reports  which  are 
in  actual  operation  in  this  country.  They  express  in  forcible 
terms  the  feeling  of  opposition  quite  generally  felt  in  pro- 
gressive centres  to  the  lock-step  marching  by  platoons  from 
grade  to  grade,  which  still  characterizes  the  practice  of  grading 
and  promotions  in  many  schools  of  both  hemispheres. 

In  all  the  examples  given  there  is  doubtless  much  that  is 
good.     It  is  evident,  owing  to  varied  circumstances,  that  no 
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one  plan  is  suited  to  all  places ;  and  yet  it  is  possible  to  select 
certain  common  elements  of  excellence,  and  from  them  derive 
some  principles  of  value  to  all  who  are  seeking  to  solve  the 
difficult  problem  of  making  such  grading  and  promotions  as 
will  give  individual  pupils  the  largest  measure  of  opportunity. 
To  these  principles  I  will  add  some  conclusions  of  my  own, 
based  upon  experience  and  observation,  and  upon  opinions 
from  trustworthy  sources. 

1.  First  as  to  length  of  intervals  between  the  classes.  It  is 
significant,  that  although  in  my  recent  inquiry  only  about  one 
third  of  the  places  reported  shorter  intervals  than  one  year, 
and  in  the  investigation  made  by  Commissioner  Harris  in  1893 
the  proportion  of  places  having  short  intervals  was  but  a  little 
greater,  the  opinions  of  superintendents  as  shown  in  the  latter 
investigation  very  generally  favored  the  shorter  interval ;  only 
sixty-five  out  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  reporting  as  being 
in  favor  of  the  one-year  interval.  I  place,  therefore,  first, 
among  the  principles  of  grading,  the  making  of  as  short  inter- 
vals between  the  classes  as  circumstances  will  permit.  In  a 
collection  of  children  numbering  one  hundred  or  more  the 
graduation  should  be  of  such  a  kiod  as  to  permit  intervals  of 
one  half  year  or  less  in  at  least  two  branches  of  study ;  and 
where  the  number  of  children  is  more  than  two  hundred,  such 
intervals  may  profitably  exist  in  nearly  all  the  required  studies. 
Where  the  numbers  warrant  it,  as  in  buildings  having  four 
hundred  or  more  pupils,  the  intervals  should  be  nine  or  ten 
weeks  in  all  subjects,  and  may  be  less  than  that  in  some  sub- 
jects. Where  the  number  of  pupils  covering  the  entire  course 
must  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  two  teachers,  their  distribu- 
tion will  depend  upon  circumstances,  such  as  the  relative  number 
of  advanced  pupils,  number  of  beginners,  etc.  But  generally 
it  may  be  said  that  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  work  usually 
assigned  to  the  course  should  be  given  to  the  primary  teacher, 
and  the  rest  to  the  grammar  school  teacher.  An  arrangement 
of  classes  in  both  rooms  should  be  made  by  which  the  intervals 
are  less  than  one  year  between  classes  in  sequential  subjects, 
like  reading  and  number  in  the  lower  grades  and  arithmetic 
and  grammar  in  the  upper  grades.  With  such  classification 
pupils  should  be  permitted  to  recite  in  an  advanced  division  in 
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any  one  or  two  subjects,  whenever  they  show  ability  to  do  the 
work  of  that  division,  with  a  view  of  working  up  into  a  higher 
grade  in  all  subjects. 

2.  Where  the  work  of  one  teacher  must  cover  the  entire 
course,  close  gradation  in  all  subjects  should  be  avoided.  The 
pupils  may  be  heard  together  or  in  two  or  three  divisions 
in  all  subjects  whose  parts  are  not  closely  dependent,  like 
language,  nature  study,  geography  and  history.  In  other 
subjects,  as  arithmetic,  grammar  and  some  parts  of  reading, 
the  school  should  be  divided  into  four  or  more  divisions. 
Pupils  should  be  permitted  to  recite  in  any  division  or  in  any 
subject  in  which  they  can  do  the  most  for  themselves,  and  be 
permitted  to  pass  from  one  division  to  another  whenever  they 
show  that  it  is  for  their  advantage  to  do  so.  The  more 
advanced  divisions  in  some  subjects  may  be  heard  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  with  correspondingly  long  lessons  assigned 
if  they  are  full-time  subjects.  The  number  of  daily  recita- 
tions in  rural  schools  will  depend  upon  circumstances,  but 
should  not  exceed  twenty. 

3.  The  course  of  studies  as  far  as  possible  should  be  made 
so  as  to  assist  the  teacher  in  adapting  the  work  assigned  and 
called  for  to  the  abilities  of  all  pupils  in  every  class.  This  can 
be  done  by  designating  important  or  principal  features  which 
must  be  taken  by  all  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subjects, 
and  by  suggesting  supplementary  work  that  may  be  done 
profitably  by  pupils  after  they  have  acquired  the  necessary 
portions,  and  while  they  are  waiting  for  others  who  have  not 
acquired  them. 

4.  Regular  times  of  grade  or  class  promotions  are  desirable 
with  special  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  individual  pupils 
or  of  sections  of  pupils  whenever  they  show  their  ability  to 
perform  the  work  of  a  subsequent  grade.  A  specific  plan  for 
irregular  as  well  as  for  regular  promotions  should  be  made  and 
carried  out  by  the  principal  or  superintendent.  As  a  rule, 
merely  general  directions  or  a  reliance  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  teachers  to  promote  pupils  out  of  course  is  not  suflScient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  cases. 

5.  "  Double  promotions,"  where  the  intervals  between  the 
classes  are  one  year  or  more,  or  where  there  is  no  arrangement 
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by  which  the  work  in  sequential  subjects  of  all  grades  is  covered, 
may  be  a  benefit  to  some  pupils  in  the  saving  of  time,  but  are 
likely  to  be  attended  with  dangers  that  do  not  oflPset  the  benefit 
gained.  If  the  course  of  studies  is  what  it  should  be,  there  is, 
in  "  skipping"  a  portion  of  the  work,  a  loss  which  cannot  be 
easily  made  up. 

6.  Pupils  should  not  be  heard  in  recitation  together  in  all 
subjects,  but  should  be  separated  into  two  or  more  divisions, 
one  division  of  pupils  being  given  an  opportunity  for  study 
while  others  are  reciting.  In  some  exercises  all  the  pupils  of  a 
grade  may  recite  together,  as  in  penmanship,  and  some  kinds 
of  language  and  nature  study  in  the  lower  grades,  and  in  some 
forms  of  written  and  oral  reviews  in  the  upper  grades.  In 
some  subjects,  like  arithmetic  and  grammar,  at  least  three 
divisions  of  a  class  may  with  profit  be  made.  In  large  buildings 
the  divisions  may  be  distributed  in  the  rooms  on  the  basis  of 
those  subjects  in  which  the  shorter  interval  is  made  ;  that  is, 
two  or  three  divisions  in  arithmetic,  constituting  one  class  or 
grade,  may  be  placed  together  in  one  room. 

7.  Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  should  not  depend  upon 
examinations  made  by  a  person  other  than  the  class  teacher. 
In  general,  the  class  teacher  should  determine  the  promotion 
or  non-promotion  of  all  pupils  whose  ability  or  non-ability  to 
perform  the  work  of  the  subsequent  grade  is  unquestioned  by 
her.  The  place  of  all  other  pupils  should  be  determined  by  the 
principal  or  superintendent,  by  means  of  examinations  and  such 
other  evidence  of  their  ability  and  needs  as  is  attainable. 

8.  Provision  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  studies  for 
reviews  at  such  times  and  in  such  subjects  as  will  permit 
rapidly  advancing  pupils  to  lose  no  part  of  the  work  outlined 
in  the  course. 

9.  Wherever  it  can  be  done,  the  help  of  one  or  more  assist- 
ant teachers  should  be  secured,  whose  special  work  will  be  to 
give  assistance  to  backward  pupils,  or  to  pupils  who  are 
endeavoring  to  work  up  into  a  higher  division  or  grade. 

10.  For  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  characteristics  and 
needs  of  individual  pupils,  a  teacher  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
same  class  of  pupils  for  at  least  one  year.  In  some  cases, 
where  pupils  are  promoted  out  of  course  from   one   room  to 
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another,  the  time  of  such  pupils  with  one  teacher  might  be  less 
than  a  year. 

11.  Although  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  has  not 
been  a  special  object  of  inquiry  in  this  investigation,  it  has  been 
brought  out  incidentally  that  attention  to  the  needs  of  individual 
pupils  demands  that  in  no  case  should  there  be  more  than  forty 
pupils  to  a  teacher ;  and  that,  where  the  ages  and  attainments 
of  pupils  are  widely  different,  as  in  so-called  ungraded  schools, 
no  teacher  should  have  more  than  twenty-five  pupils. 

JOHN   T.    PRINCE. 

Jan.  1,  1898. 


B. 


EEPORT   OF   G.   T.   FLETCHER, 

AGENT   OF   THE   BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

My  work  during  the  year  has  called  me  to  the  following 
towns  and  cities  :  Adams,  Alford,  Amherst,  Ashfield,  Barn- 
stable, Becket,  Belchertown,  Bernardston,  Boston,  Bridgewater, 
Buckland,  Charlemont,  Cheshire,  Chester,  Chesterfield,  Clarks- 
burg, Colrain,  Cummington,  Dalton,  Deerfield,  Easthampton, 
Edgartown,  Egremont,  Enfield,  Erving,  Fitchburg,  Florida, 
Gill,  Goshen,  Granby,  Great  Barrington,  Greenfield,  Green- 
wich, Hadley,  Hancock,  Hatfield,  Hawley,  Heath,  Hinsdale, 
Holyoke,  Huntington,  Lanesborough,  Lee,  Lenox,  Leverett, 
Leyden,  Monterey,  Monroe,  Montague,  Mount  Washington, 
New  Ashford,  New  Salem,  North  Adams,  Northampton,  North- 
field,  Orange,  Otis,  Pelham,  Peru,  Pittsfield,  Plainfield, 
Prescott,  Eowe,  Salem,  Sandisfield,  Sheffield,  Shelburne, 
Southampton,  South  Hadley,  Springfield,  Stockbridge,  Sun- 
derland, Tyringham,  Ware,  Warwick,  Wendell,  Westfield, 
Westhampton,  Westminster,  Whately,  Williamsburg,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Windsor,  Worcester  and  Worthington. 

In  eighty  of  the  towns  named  schools  were  visited ;  in  the 
other  towns,  outside  of  the  three  counties  comprising  my  field 
of  labor,  institutes  and  meetings  were  attended  in  return  for 
service  rendered  by  other  agents  in  my  section. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  visit  the  schools  in  a  few  towns, 
for  want  of  time,  or  because  the  schools  were  closed  at  the 
time  visitation  was  planned.  In  country  towns,  with  few 
schools  miles  from  one  another,  school  visitation  is  a  slow 
process. 

In  some  towns  only  two  or  three  schools  can  be  visited  in  a 
day,  because  of  long  distances,  difficult  hills  and  bad  roads. 
The  following  account  of  a  day's  trip  will  illustrate  :  — 

Last  week,  in  company  with  the  district  superintendent,  I  visited 
the  three  schools  in  the  town  of   Florida,  situated   on   the  Hoosac 
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mountain  range.  "We  started  from  the  level  of  the  tunnel  and 
climbed  the  steep  mountain  slope,  rising  eleven  hundred  feet  in  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  in  one  and  one-half  hours.  Our  horse  could 
go  no  faster  than  a  walk,  with  frequent  rests,  while  one  of  us  had  to 
go  on  foot  most  of  the  way,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  beast. 
Several  times  we  had  to  go  through  snow  drifts  four  feet  deep. 

The  first  school  visited  had  six  pupils.  There  are  several  more 
in  the  district,  but  attendance  is  very  irregular.  The  schools  are  not 
in  session  during  the  winter,  weather  not  permitting  traveling  to 
them.  We  saw  but  little  land  that  can  be  profitably  cultivated,  but 
the  few  hardy  men  who  brave  the  mountain  climate  have  very  good 
farms,  dairying  being  quite  a  profitable  industry.  We  took  dinner 
with  a  hard-working,  thrifty  Irish  family,  with  whom  the  teacher 
boards. 

The  school  in  this  district  registered  eleven  pupils,  attendance 
eight.  Near  this  school  we  passed  the  opening  of  the  central  shaft 
of  the  Hoosac  tunnel.  Volumes  of  smoke  and  steam  from  the  loco- 
motives poured  out,  having  risen  ten  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  the 
tunnel  below.  We  made  a  circuit  of  the  mountains,  visiting  the  last 
of  the  three  schools  on  our  way  home.     We  found  eight  pupils. 

All  the  schools  are  taught  by  intelligent  young  women,  who  have 
come  to  the  hills  to  breathe  the  invigorating  air,  see  nature  in  its 
grandeur,  and  acquire  that  ' '  experience  in  teaching "  necessary  to 
secure  positions  in  the  city  schools.  Most  of  these  young  women  are 
doing  good  work.  We  observed  teaching  that  would  be  creditable  in 
any  school.  These  teachers  receive  six  dollars  a  week  and  their 
board  for  their  services.  The  towns  are  able  to  pay  this  sum  only  by 
the  aid  furnished  by  the  State. 

From  these  hill  towns  have  come  thousands  of  the  best  citizens, 
not  only  of  Massachusetts,  but  of  the  country.  The  Commonwealth 
needs  many  more  of  the  men  and  women  of  intelligence  that  good 
homes  and  schools  will  furnish  in  the  days  to  come,  and  the  State  can 
no  more  wisely  expend  money  than  in  aiding  the  rural  communities  to 
provide  the  best  possible  educational  advantages. 

Visitation  of  schools  enables  the  agent  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  and  the  bearing  of  such  condition  upon 
the  promotion  of  good  morals,  health  and  educational  progress. 
The  school  register  indicates  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the 
frequency  of  visitation  by  the  committee,  the  superintendent, 
parents  and  others.  The  course  of  study,  daily  program, 
method  of  teaching  and  school   management  are  noted.     An 
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examination  of  classes  affords  opportunity  to  test  the  work  of 
teacher  and  pupils  and  to  offer  suggestions.  At  the  close  of  a 
visit,  or  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  a  town, 
school  work  and  methods  for  its  improvement  are  considered. 

Visits  to  the  schools  are  generally  made  in  company  with 
the  school  committee  or  the  superintendent.  The  earnest 
desire  manifested  by  school  officials  and  teachers  to  make  my 
visits  to  the  schools  most  helpful  has  been  very  gratifying. 
Invitations  to  visit  the  towns  have  been  more  frequent  than  I 
could  accept,  for  want  of  sufficient  time. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

These  were  held  in  Charlemont,  Cummington,  Greenfield, 
Greenwich,  Lee,  North  Adams,  Northampton,  Sandisfield  and 
Westfield.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  towns  were  repre- 
sented by  fourteen  hundred  teachers.  The  exercises,  covering 
a  wide  range  of  topics,  were  adapted  to  the  works  of  teachers 
in  all  grades  of  schools.  It  was  thought  to  be  desirable  to 
hold  institutes  in  the  normal  school  buildings.  This  was  done 
at  North  Adams  and  Westfield,  with  great  success. 

Many  lessons  were  given  by  normal  school  instructors. 
Note,  for  instance,  the  prominence  of  the  North  Adams  Nor- 
mal School  on  the  program  of  the  institute  held  in  that  city. 
The  co-operation  of  the  normal  schools  with  the  institute  work 
of  the  State  is  advantageous  both  to  the  normal  schools  and  to 
teachers  attending  the  institutes. 

A  Teachers'  Institute,  under  the  Direction  op  the  State  Board 
OF  Education,  will  be  held  in  the  State  Normal  School 
Building,  North  Adams,  Friday,  Oct.  22,  1897. 

PROGRAM. 
9.00  A.M.    Opening  Exercises. 
9.10  A.M.    The  Essential  of  Sound  Instruction,     .        .    Prof.  John  Bascom, 

Williams  College. 

10.10  a.m.    Interest  and  Attention John  T.  Prince, 

Agent,  State  Board  of  Education. 

11.10  A.M.    Higher  Life  in  Schools Frank  F.  Murdock, 

Principal,  No.  Adams  Normal  School. 

High  School  Section. 
1.30  P.M.    English  Literature  and  Latin,        .        .        .    J.  W.  MacDonald, 

Agent,  State  Board  of  Education. 
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Grammar  School  Section. 
1.30  P.M.    Experiments  illustrating  the    Teaching  of 

Physiology  and  Geography,     .        .        .    Roland  "W.  Guss, 

No.  Adams  Normal  School. 
2.15  P.M.    Application  of  some  Geometrical  Principles 

to  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,  .        .        .    Annette  M.  Bartlett, 

No.  Adams  Normal  School. 
3.00  P.M.    Reading  in  Grammar  Schools,       .        .        .    Catherine  W.  Parker, 

No.  Adams  Nor7nal  School. 

Primary  Section. 
1.30  P.M.    Drawing  in  Primary  Schools,        .        .        •    Mart  A.  Pearson, 

No.  Adams  Normal  School. 
2.15  P.M.    The    Kindergarten    Element    in    Primary 

Schools Susan  S.  Harriman, 

No.  Adams  Normal  School. 
3.00  P.M.    Sense  Training, Mr.  Murdock. 

The  morning  exercises  will  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  teachers  of  all 
grades  of  schools.  Prompt  attendance  is  desired.  Dinner  can  be  obtained 
for  thirty-five  cents  per  plate.  On  Thm-sday  evening,  October  21,  at  8 
o'clock,  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship  of  Boston  will  give  an  address  in  Assembly 
Hall,  Normal  School  Building.  The  citizens  of  North  Adams  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present. 

Frank  A.  Hill, 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education. 
Grenville  T.  Fletcher, 

Agent,  State  Board  of  Education. 

I  assisted  other  agents  in  institutes  at  Hyannis  and  Salem. 


County  Conventions  of  Teachers. 
These  were  held  as  follows  :  — 

For  Berkshire  County,  at  Pittsfield,  Jan.  8,  1897. 
For  Franklin  County,  at  Northfield,  May  21,  1897. 
For  Franklin  County,  at  Greenfield,  Oct.  29, 1897. 
For  Hampshire  County,  at  Amherst,  Oct.  15,  1897. 
Total  attendance  of  teachers,  nearly  1,200. 

Teachers'  Meetings. 

Many  of  these  have  been  held  for  the  teachers  of  one  town 
or  for  a  group  of  adjoining  towns.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
lessons  on  the  various  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  and  con- 
ferences upon  methods  of  teaching.  School  committees  or 
superintendents  have  been  present  at  these  meetings,  taking 
part  in  the  exercises. 
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Laurel  Paek  Institute,  Nokthampton. 

The  seventh  annual  session  opened  Monday,  June  28,  and 
closed  Saturday,  July  3. 

The  following  topics  were  presented,  in  sixty  lessons  :  — 

Child  Study, Will  S.  Monroe, 

Westjield  Normal  School. 
Duties  of  School  Committees  and  Super- 
intendents,         George  A.  Walton, 

West  Newton. 
Drawing,    .        .        .        .        .        .        .        Walter  Sargent, 

Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

English  Literature, James  W.  MacDonald, 

Agent  of  the  Board. 

Geography, F.  F.  Murdock, 

Principal  of  North  Adams  Normal  School. 

Geometry, Mr.  MacDonald. 

History, I.  Freeman  Hall, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  North  Adams. 

Music, Elizabeth  Stearns, 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Springfield. 

Nature  Study, Sarah  E.  Brassill, 

Supervisor  of  Nature  Work,  Cambridge. 

Penmanship, J.  C.  Moody, 

Springfield. 

Physiology, Mr.  Murdock. 

Primary  Work, Amy  L.  Boyden, 

Worcester  Normal  School. 
Principles  of  Teaching,     ....        Mr.  Hall. 

Reading, Mr.  Hall. 

School  Management,  .        .        .        .        G.  T.  Fletcher, 

Agent. 

School  Work, A.  H.  Campbell, 

New  Hampshire  Normal  School. 

The  great  value  of  an  institute  a  week  in  length  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  at  Laurel  Park.  The  increase  in  numbers, 
from  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  teachers  in  1891  to  a  regis- 
tration of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  1897,  shows  the  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  work  done.  Many  teachers  have  been 
constant  attendants  during  the  years  since  the  institute  opened, 
and  each  session  has  a  larger  number  of  teachers  of  long  ex- 
perience and  marked  ability. 

To  many  teachers  from  the  country  towns  this  institute  has 
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been  the  only  means  utilized  for  professional  training,  and  the 
schools  taught  by  them  give  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
struction. For  those  who  cannot  attend  the  normal  school, 
opportunities  for  still  more  extended  summer  school  work  are 
needed. 

The  Normal  Schools. 

I  have  visited  the  Bridgewater,  Fitchburg,  Hyannis,  North 
Adams,  Salem  and  Westfield  normal  schools.  In  material, 
method  and  spirit,  progress  is  very  evident.  From  West- 
field  and  North  Adams  western  Massachusetts  anticipates  an 
influence  that  will  greatly  improve  the  public  schools. 

Two  conditions  are  essential  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
counties  and  normal  schools.  From  the  four  western  counties 
large  numbers  of  the  most  intelligent,  earnest  young  men  and 
women  should  come  to  the  normal  schools  for  training,  and 
they  should  return  in  large  numbers  for  a  few  years  at  least, 
to  teach  in  the  hill  towns  and  cities.  To  this  end  conditions 
of  admission  to  the  normal  schools  should  be  based  upon  such 
preparation  as  these  promising  young  persons  from  the  rural 
towns  can  ofier. 

Many  successful  teachers  in  rural  and  in  graded  schools  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a  high  school  course,  and  their  age 
and  means  forbid  taking  a  four  years'  course  with  boys  and 
girls  in  some  high  school,  as  a  preparation  for  entrance  to 
a  normal  school.  The  knowledge  of  subjects  and  methods 
gained  during  years  of  experience  in  teaching,  the  maturity  of 
mind  that  comes  to  individuals  who  have  entered  the  third 
decade  of  life's  duration,  and,  more  than  all  else,  the  desire 
for  knowledge  and  power  that  comes  to  those  who  feel  their 
needs  because  of  the  tests  and  trials  that  experience  in  the 
school  room  has  brought,  certainly  fit  such  persons  to  enter  a 
normal  school. 

The  authorities  will  do  well  to  regard  such  preparation,  for 
some  years  at  least,  as  an  "equivalent"  for  the  high  school 
coarse  which  all  persons  below  the  age  of  admission  to  normal 
schools  should  be  required  to  take. 

With  judicious  conditions  of  admission  to  the  normal  schools, 
the  influence  of  agents  of  the  board,  school  committees  and 
superintendents  in  recommending  attendance,  and  the  payment 
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of  good  salaries  to  teachers  in  country  schools,  the  end  for 
which  normal  schools  were  established  will  be  attained. 

The  normal  schools  must  come  into  closer  touch  with  the 
rural  schools.  An  extract  from  the  able  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  twelve  is  suggestive  in  this  connection  :  — 

The  sole  purpose  of  Horace  Mann  in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
State  normal  school  in  Massachusetts  was  to  elevate  the  common 
schools  of  the  country.  The  normal  school  course,  at  first  simple 
and  adapted  to  the  conditions  it  was  designed  to  meet,  developed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  school  system,  and  gradually  drew  away  from  the 
rural  school. 

The  normal  school  is  often  removed  still  further  from  those  who 
would  teach  in  rural  schools  by  the  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of 
admission  to  the  requirements  of  a  high  school  course. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  towns  of  the  state  have  high  schools  is 
no  assurance  that  all  those  who  will  teach  rural  schools  can  go 
through  a  high  school  course  of  three  or  four  years  and  then  through 
a  normal  school  course  of  two  or  three  years. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  normal  school  does  not  get  too 
far  from  those  whom  it  was  especially  set  to  serve.  There  is  needed 
a  careful  determination  of  the  qualities  and  attainments  requisite  for 
entrance  upon  the  work  of  preparation  for  teaching. 

These  are  sometimes  given  in  larger  measure  by  the  experience 
and  responsibilities  of  country  life  than  by  the  city  high  school,  and 
with  these  every  added  step  in  education  is  great  gain. 

Many  years  ago  Miss  Stickney  opened  a  training  school  for 
teachers  in  Boston,  that  young  women  who  had  completed  the 
city  high  school  course  might  prepare  to  teach.  Miss  Stickney 
admitted  some  young  women  from  country  towns,  educated  in 
rural  schools.  From  time  to  time  Boston  masters  called  upon 
the  training  school  for  substitutes  in  the  grammar  schools. 
Success  in  these  temporary  positions  was  often  a  cause  of  per- 
manent employment  in  the  city  schools,  and  the  country  girls 
were  preferred.  Miss  Stickney  gave  as  a  reason  the  fact  that 
those  from  rural  schools  had  been  in  constant  touch  with  the 
teaching  of  classes  above  and  below  them  during  their  entire 
course ;  while  the  high  school  girls  had  forgotten  much  of 
their  primary  and  grammar  school  instruction  and  the  methods 
of  teaching,  upon  completion  of  a  four  years'  high  school  course. 

If  there   are    some    advantages    in    coming   to   the    normal 
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school  from  learning  and  teaching  in  rural  schools,  there  are 
also  advantages  in  teaching  in  country  towns  after  graduation. 

The  element  of  obligation  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
rural  population  is  taxed  to  support  the  normal  schools.  It 
needs  better  schools,  and  has  the  right  to  expect  them.  The 
city  schools  may  offer  higher  wages  and  graded  schools ;  but 
living  costs  less  in  the  country,  and  there  is  pleasure  and  profit 
in  teaching  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  the  opportunity  for 
individual  instruction  and  growth.  The  rural  school  is  a  good 
place  for  the  development  of  teaching  and  managing  power. 
In  some  way  the  influence  of  the  normal  schools  should  be  felt 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  rural  communities. 

Admission  of  the  brightest  teachers,  with  limited  pecuniary 
means,  for  a  term  or  a  year,  allowing  them  to  teach  a  year  and 
then  to  return  to  the  normal  school,  would  be  of  present  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  schools. 

If  the  normal  schools  should  offer  a  vacation  course  during 
a  part  of  July  and  August,  it  would  meet  the  means  and  needs 
of  many  country  teachers,  and  prove  a  benefit  to  the  schools. 

Rural  Schools. 

I  have  said  much  about  them  in  the  discussion  of  previous 
topics,  but  other  points  need  to  be  considered.  There  are 
ninety-five  towns  in  the  State  having  a  population  under  one 
thousand  (report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1895-96). 
These  towns  may  be  regarded  as  rural.  They  have  in  the 
aggregate  509  schools.  A  few  of  these  are  graded,  but  a  much 
larger  number  of  schools  in  towns  having  a  population  above 
one  thousand  are  rural,  so  that  we  may  safely  estimate  the 
whole  number  of  such  schools  as  about  a  thousand. 

These  schools  still  offer  problems  for  solution.  Adverse 
conditions  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  many  cases 
there  must  be  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in  a  school  to  make  it 
interesting  and  profitable.  Conveyance  of  pupils  to  another 
part  of  the  town,  where  several  small  schools  can  be  combined, 
offers  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  quantity  element  in  the 
making  of  a  good  school.  But  the  expense  of  transportation 
and  the  difficulty  of  it  in  towns  of  large  area  and  poor  roads, 
blocked  in  winter  and  rough  in  summer,  with  long,  steep  hills 
to  climb,  make  it  impossible  to  increase  the  size  and  lessen  the 
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number  of  schools  in  some  towns.  In  other  towns  a  union  of 
schools  has  been  attended  with  excellent  results. 

Good  schoolhouses  and  appliances  are  needed.  These  are 
much  more  common  than  a  few  years  ago.  Out-buildings  have 
been  improved,  but  in  some  towns  conditions  are  still  detri- 
mental to  health  and  morals. 

Good  Teachers.  —  Short  terms  and  low  wages  have  been 
unfavorable  to  school  improvement  through  a  better  teaching 
force,  but  conditions  are  now  much  more  favorable  for  obtain- 
ing and  retaining  good  teachers. 

The  towns  that  raise  more  money  than  formerly  for  school 
purposes  receive,  as  a  result,  a  larger  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  school  fund,  and  in  twenty  towns  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts State  aid  has  been  received  under  the  provision  of  the 
law  granting  two  dollars  a  week  to  teachers  of  exceptional 
ability. 

Supervision  by  superintendents  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  schools  by  insuring  the  selection  of  better  teachers  and  a 
critical  oversight  of  school  work.  Thirty-eight  towns  in  the 
four  western  counties  are  still  without  special  superintendence. 

Special  Value  of  Rural  Schools. 

Location.  —  They  are  the  only  schools  possible  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  said  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  public 
schools  in  this  country  were  rural,  and  that  as  late  as  1850 
eighty  per  cent,  were  of  that  class.  Of  the  men  now  living, 
past  the  middle  age  of  life,  nearly  all  received  their  early  edu- 
cation in  the  country  school. 

Influence.  —  The  rural  school  throws  the  pupil  upon  his  own 
resources,  in  a  measure.  He  must  get  much  of  his  information 
from  the  study  of  books,  his  discipline  of  mind  from  indepen- 
dent thinking.  If  industrious,  he  may  acquire  the  fundamentals 
of  a  good  education.  But  these  results  are  seldom  secured, 
unless  the  school  is  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  can  direct  the 
pupils  in  their  studies  and  maintain  good  discipline. 

Environment. — This  is  nature,  often  in  its  most  striking 
aspects  of  ocean  or  mountain,  of  hills,  rivers  and  forests.  The 
three  typical  forms  of  industry  —  farming,  trading  and  con- 
structing —  are  within  observation  and  experience.     The  affairs 
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of  home,  church,  State  and  nation  are  under  discussion  at  the 
fireside  or  in  the  weekly  paper.  Some  manual  labor  in  house 
or  barn,  field  or  forest,  tends  to  the  development  of  muscle  and 
the  formation  of  habits  of  industry. 

Period  of  Decay. — The  development  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  increased  the  number  of  cities  and  large 
towns  with  all  the  special  advantages  that  population  and 
wealth  bring.  Rural  communities  contributed  men  and  money 
to  this  growth  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  prosperity,  almost 
of  their  existence  ;  hence  schools  became  small,  few  and  poor. 

Revival.  —  Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  some 
appreciation  in  population  and  property  among  the  hill  towns, 
though  a  few  of  these  towns  are  still  on  the  decline. 

Combination  of  Schools.  —  More  money  by  taxation  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  with  State  aid  for  teaching  and  superintend- 
ence, has  contributed  to  improvement ;  but  only  a  beginning  of 
better  times  is  yet  manifest. 

Defects.  —  An  examination  of  school  registers  shows  irregu- 
lar attendance  in  many  schools,  though  some  have  an  excellent 
record.  New  Ashford,  with  only  one  school  and  conditions 
favorable  for  conveyance  of  pupils,  shows  an  absence  record 
during  one  term  of  over  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  time. 
In  most  cases  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  attendance 
should  not  be  better.  If  teachers,  parents  and  school  officials 
combined  heartily,  good  results  in  attendance  and  instruction 
would  appear. 

Classification  of  Pupils.  —  While  there  is  nominally  a  course 
of  study  with  some  attempt  at  classification,  there  is  a  serious 
lack  of  system  in  school  work.  Rural  schools  cannot  be  closely 
graded,  but  the  number  of  classes  can  be  reduced.  The  small 
school  ofiers  opportunities  for  individual  instruction  that  may 
be  of  great  value. 

Some  pupils  need  much  aid  because  of  dulness  or  lack  of 
privileges ;  others,  who  are  exceptionally  bright,  will  make 
great  progress  with  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  able  and  will- 
ing to  help  them  to  advance.  Pupils  from  our  best  country 
schools  have  entered  academies  and  high  schools  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  classes.  Broader  and  more  accurate  scholarship, 
better  methods  as  a  result  of  training,  study  and  experience  are 
needed  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  secure  the  best  possible  re- 
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suits  in  the  schools.  The  habit  of  attention  that  will  enable  a 
pupil  to  concentrate  thought  upon  an  object  or  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  a  subject  in  a  book,  is  worth  more  educationally 
than  acquired  knowledge.  More  and  better  work  by  the  pupils 
at  their  desks  is  greatly  needed,  and  it  may  be  wisely  supple- 
mented by  home  study  and  reading  during  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

Tests  given  in  various  subjects  in  the  schools  show  that 
processes  and  principles  are  not,  generally,  so  well  understood 
as  is  essential  to  progress.  Independent  thinking,  neat  and 
accurate  doing,  clear  and  forceful  expression,  need  cultivating. 

Graded  Schools. 

In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  the  graded  system  of  schools 
prevails,  though  a  few  rural  schools  still  exist  in  their  borders. 
These  cities  and  towns,  with  some  exceptions,  are  under  skilled 
supervision.  They  generally  employ  normal  school  graduates 
or  teachers  of  successful  experience. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  to  add  to  the  course  of  study 
new  branches  greatly  increases  the  work  of  the  teachers  and 
of  the  pupils.  Time  for  study  and  thought  is  needed  for  the 
acquisition  of  valuable  knowledge  and  for  the  development  of 
power.  Any  conditions  that  lead  to  superficial  results  are 
baneful.  So  much  must  be  accomplished  to  meet  tests  and  to 
secure  promotion  that  teachers  are  tempted  to  tell  pupils  more 
than  is  for  their  profit,  and  to  recite  for  them  in  the  class  to 
"  save  time."  Ability  to  do  and  fluency  to  express  many 
things  are  products  of  the  system,  but  to  what  extent  thought 
power  is  developed  is  a  question  for  serious  consideration.  In 
many  respects  the  methods  and  results  of  the  schools  are 
excellent. 

Drawing  and  Nature  Work. 

During  the  year  considerable  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  these  lines  in  towns  employing  special  teachers,  and  in  other 
towns  in  which  the  regular  teachers  are  able  to  give  instruction 
in  these  branches  ;  but  in  most  of  the  rural  communities  no 
progress  has  been  made  for  lack  of  sufficient  State  appropri- 
ation for  supervision  of  the  work. 
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Musio  IN  School. 
This  most  important  subject  has  received  marked  attention 
in  many  schools,  and  the  results  are  gratifying. 

Manual  Training. 
Very    limited   advancement   can   be   recorded.      Sewing    is 
taught  in  a  few  schools,  and  knife  work  has  been  introduced  in 
Greenfield,  under  the  direction  of  a  special  teacher. 

The  Library  and  the  School. 
Aid  granted  by  the  State  has  made  it  possible  for  every 
town  to  have  a  library,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  school  its 
value  is  being  recognized.  Through  trustees  and  librarian,  by 
the  advice  of  wise  parents  and  judicious  teachers,  books  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  children  may  be  placed  in  the  loan 
library  for  use  in  the  schools  under  proper  regulations.  The 
reading,  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  must  be  properly  directed, 
and  be  followed  by  such  tests  as  will  indicate  the  results. 
Many  towns  are  now  wisely  utilizing  the  library  for  educational 
purposes.     Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

State   Aid. 

With  the  aid  that  comes  to  the  small  towns  from  the  State 
through  the  school  fund,  the  reimbursement  of  high  school 
tuition,  the  payment  of  half  the  salary  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  as  well  as  of  certain  amounts  on  account  of  teachers' 
salaries,  there  is  no  valid  excuse  for  poor  schools  in  most  of 
the  small  towns  of  the  State.  Longer  terms  and  better  teach- 
ing are  encouraging  signs  of  improvement. 

It  is  now  possible  to  solve  many  rural  school  problems  in 
this  way.  Distribute  the  income  of  the  school  fund  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  town,  and  make  further  provision  to  have 
it  used  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  schools.  In  1896  the 
town  of  New  Ashford  received  from  the  fund  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  raised  by  the  town  for 
school  purposes,  while  Hawley  received  only  thirty-five  per 
cent.  Require  the  towns  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools  so 
far  as  is  possible  and  desirable,  and  to  unite  with  other  towns 
to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools. 
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It  seems  desirable  that  a  more  uniform  percentage  of  tax- 
ation for  the  support  of  schools  should  be  required.  In  1897 
the  rate  varied  from  thirty-one  hundredths  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar 
of  valuation  in  Gosnold,  to  nine  and  twenty-one  hundredths 
mills  on  a  dollar  in  Tyngsborough.  Towns  should  do  all 
that  is  possible  for  their  schools  ;  but  some  are  now  doing 
very  little,  while  others  are  bearing  heavy  burdens.  To  sup- 
plement effort  wisely  made  by  the  towns,  let  the  State  give 
such  aid  as  will  enable  all  the  towns  to  employ  good  teachers, 
and  the  rural  school  problem  will  be  solved,  so  far  as  money 
can  solve  it. 

Supervision. 

Montague  and  Eowe  were  added  to  the  list  of  towns  in 
Franklin  County  under  superintendence  of  schools  last  spring. 
Other  towns  are  ready  to  join  in  forming  districts,  if  satisfac- 
tory grouping  can  be  made.  If  the  Legislature  this  year  is 
not  favorable  to  compulsory  superintendence  for  the  State,  the 
voluntary  plan  should  be  extended  to  allow  towns  having  a 
valuation  above  $2,500,000  to  unite  with  towns  below  that 
limit,  smaller  towns  to  receive  State  aid  as  at  present  in  dis- 
trict supervision.  By  such  a  provision  six  unions  can  be 
formed  in  western  Massachusetts  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
larger  and  the  smaller  towns. 

School  Buildings. 

In  expenditures  for  new  buildings  and  for  repairs  on  old, 
Berkshire  is  the  banner  county.  North  Adams  has  expended 
for  the  year  $200,000  for  new  houses,  and  $3,000  for  repairs. 
Williamstown  has  built  a  new  high  schoolhouse,  at  an  expense 
of  $30,000.  Pittsfield  has  expended  about  $57,000  in  the  com- 
pletion of  schoolhouses.  Great  Barrington  has  erected  a  fine 
new  high  school  building  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. 

In  Hampden  County,  Westfield  has  expended  $20,000,  and 
Springfield  $185,250  on  school  buildings. 

GRENVILLE  T,  FLETCHER, 

Agent. 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1897. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

Upon  several  different  occasions  during  the  past  year  your 
' '  agent  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  drawing "  has  been 
asked  to  define  the  term  "  industrial  drawing,"  as  used  in  the 
Public  Statutes,  and  to  specify  what  topics  of  instruction  may 
properly  be  included  under  that  head.  Whatever  the  exact 
dictionary  meaning  of  the  words  may  be,  a  reference  to  the 
documents  preserved  in  the  reports  of  the  Board,  which  reflect 
the  thought  of  those  men  whose  efforts  brought  about  "  the  act 
of  1870,"  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
words  is  not  only  allowable  but  imperative.  The  petitioners 
of  June,  1869,  said  to  the  Legislature  :  "  Every  branch  of 
manufacture  in  which  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  engaged 
requires,  in  the  details  and  processes  connected  with  it,  some 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  other  arts  of  design  .  .  .  therefore 
we  ask  .  .  .  for  schools  for  drawing  or  instruction  in  draw- 
ing." Evidently  industrial  drawing  meant,  in  their  thought, 
that  sort  of  delineation  by  means  ot  lines,  tones  or  colors  which 
would  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of  details  and  processes  in 
every  branch  of  manufacture.  It  includes,  then,  both  me- 
chanical and  freehand  outline  drawing,  light  and  shade,  and 
color,  from  both  artificial  and  natural  objects, — including  the 
human  figure,  —  and  structural,  decorative  and  pictorial  design. 
This  may  seem,  at  first,  too  broad  an  interpretation  ;  but  when 
one  considers  the  scope  of  modern  manufacture,  it  becomes 
evident  that  nothing  included  in  the  above  statement  can  be 
eliminated  as  irrelevant.  Whether  a  given  exercise  has  an 
industrial  bearing  or  not,  depends  upon  its  motive.  Drawing 
from  a  landscape  in  color,  or  from  the  human  figure,  may  have 
no  direct  industrial  bearing  in  the  thought  of  the  landscape 
artist  or  the  portrait  painter ;  but  such  exercises  are  intimately 
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related  to  the  industrial  arts  in  the  thought  of  the  illustrator 
and  the  designer. 

In  a  still  broader  sense,  any  exercise  which  tends  to  develop 
a  finer  perception  of  beauty,  a  more  discriminating  taste,  has 
an  industrial  value,  as  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  has  been  teaching 
us  for  ten  years,  —  a  lesson  the  average  taxpayer  finds  difficult 
of  comprehension.  That  this  larger  view  is  more  widely  re- 
ceived than  ever  before  in  this  country,  is  evinced  by  the 
movement  for  schoolroom  decoration,  for  school  collections  of 
fine  examples  of  applied  art,  photographs  and  facsimile  repro- 
ductions of  artists'  work,  —  in  short,  for  a  more  beautiful  school 

life. 

The  movement  for  schoolroom  decoration  began  in  this  State, 
with  Charles  C.  Perkins  and  John  D.  Philbrick,  so  long  ago  as 
1870  ;  but  not  until  1892  did  it  attract  public  attention.  Early 
in  that  year  Mr.  Ross  Turner  began  to  advocate  more  beautiful 
schoolrooms,  and  adding  to  his  words  the  force  of  a  concrete 
illustration  in  the  Phillips  school,  Salem,  won  for  the  cause 
wide  recognition  and  for  himself  the  title  "  Father  of  school- 
room decoration."  Replies  to  a  special  circular  of  inquiry 
issued  recently  and  brought  together  in  the  following  table, 
which  is  as  complete  as  the  returns  permit,  clearly  show  that 
in  this  State  the  spirit  of  decoration  has  not  been  confined  to  a 
few  wealthy  towns  :  — 
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From  this  list  it  appears  that  seventy-one  cities  and  towns, 
at  least,  have  done  something,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  lists  of  the  works 
of  art  already  introduced,  portraits  of  American  authors  and 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln  are  very  prominent ;  the  standard 
masterpieces,  like  the  Aurora  and  the  Sistine  Madonna,  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  list ;  a  large  majority  include  photo- 
graphs or  prints  of  such  famous  buildings  as  the  Parthenon, 
the  Colisseum,  and  Cologne,  or  some  other,  cathedral.  Prob- 
ably the  city  of  Cambridge  leads  in  the  number  of  school  build- 
ings decorated  with  really  good  things.  The  finest  single  col- 
lections are  to  be  found  in  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge, 
Holyoke,  Medford,  Quincy  and  Springfield. 

The  returns  make  evident  the  fact  that  so  far  the  cities  and 
towns  have  done  almost  nothing  officially.  Some  of  the  State 
normal  schools,  though  not  included  in  these  returns,  have 
made  an  excellent  beginning  in  fine  art  decoration. 

Amid  our  enthusiasm  for  schoolroom  decoration,  it  might  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us,  as 
Ruskin  says,  to  paint  or  sing  ourselves  into  good  men,  so  it  is 
impossible  for  us  in  the  presence  of  works  of  art  to  gaze  or 
gush  ourselves  into  people  of  taste.  That  the  influence  of 
environment  is  irresistible,  no  one  can  doubt  in  these  days, 
with  Charles  Darwin  speaking  in  one  ear  and  Henri  Taine 
reading  his  lectures  on  art  in  the  other ;  but  environment  does 
not  make  the  artist,  nor  even  an  art  appreciator.  When 
Emerson  ascends  Monadnock  with  eyes  ' '  feeding  on  magnifi- 
cence," he  recalls  tales  of  many  a  famous  mount,  and  expects 
there  also  to  find  patriots,  scholars,  bards  and  saints. 

"  Happy,"  I  said,  "whose  home  is  herel 
Fair  fortunes  to  the  mountaineer ! 
Boon  Nature  to  his  poorest  shed 
Has  royal  pleasure-grounds  outspread." 
Intent,  I  searched  the  region  round, 
And  in  low  hut  the  dweller  found : 
Woe  is  me  for  my  hope's  downfall  1 
Is  yonder  squalid  peasant  all 
That  this  proud  nursery  can  breed 
For  God's  vicegerency  and  stead? 

From  our  "American  wilderness"  people  go  to  Italy  for  a 
few  months  to  refresh  their  souls  with  the  marvellous  beauties 
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of  the  Italian  landscape  and  the  priceless  treasures  of  Italian 
art.  But,  returning,  they  bring  with  them  swarms  of  those 
who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  Italy,  to  dig  reservoirs  and  lay 
railroads  for  us  !  What  we  get  from  nature  or  art  depends 
upon  what  we  bring  to  them.  "  The  mind  that  sees  only  color 
—  sense  or  sense-perception  —  is  different  from  the  mind  that 
sees  beauty,  the  self-conscious  spirit."*  "  The  crying  need  is 
aesthetic  education,  —  the  cultivation  of  taste;  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  beauty 
(both  its  historic  origin  and  the  philosophical  account  of  its 
source  in  human  nature)  ;  the  practice  of  producing  the  out- 
lines of  the  beautiful  by  the  arts  of  drawing,  painting  and 
modeling ;  the  criticism  of  works  of  art,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover readily  the  causes  of  failure  or  of  success  in  aesthetic 
effects."  f  To  bring  about  intelligent  appreciation  of  works  of 
art  is  the  problem,  —  not  merely  to  bring  about  works  of  art. 

The  recognition  of  this  "  crying  need"  has  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  such  books  as  "  How  to  judge  a  Picture  "  and  "  Art 
for  Art's  Sake,"  by  Henry  C.  Van  Dyke,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  pictures  into  schools. 

While  an  appreciation  of  the  deeper  suggestion  and  intention 
of  a  work  of  art  cannot  be  had  without  knowledge  of  the  artist 
himself,  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  discriminate  sharply 
between  study  about  pictures,  which  may  result  in  erudition, 
and  the  study  of  pictures,  which  can  develop  taste.  One  has 
to  do  with  art  history,  the  other  with  art  itself.  The  first 
should  be  merely  incidental  in  the  lower  grades ;  the  second  is 
of  prime  importance  throughout. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  a  thoughtfully  selected  list  of 
typical  pictures  was  given,  together  with  my  reasons  for  their 
selection  and  arrangement.  This  list  has  been  adopted  by  so 
many  as  a  basis  for  study,  a  more  elaborate  presentation  of  its 
plan  may  prove  helpful. 

The  pictures  chosen  for  the  primary  pupils  are  such  <as  appeal 
to  children,  —  pictures  of  animal  and  child  life,  of  happy  in- 
cident and  mother  love ;  yet  they  are  representative  of  the 
three  great  realms  of  pictorial  art,  —  the  physical  the  intel- 


*  Bernard  Bosanquet,  in  "  The  Introduction  to  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Fine  Arto' 
t  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  "  Art  Education  the  True  Industrial  Education." 
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lectual  and  the  spiritual,  —  illustrate  great  diversity  of  hand- 
ling from  the  most  literal  rendering  of  details  to  vague  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  show  the  work  of  as  many  different  artists  as 
possible. 

The  aim  at  first  is  to  lead  the  children  to  form  the  habit  of 
observing  pictures  attentively,  —  to  read  a  picture  for  its  story. 
Well-directed  questions  will  soon  open  the  children's  eyes  to 
see  that  everything  in  the  picture  helps  to  tell  the  story  the 
artist  wants  them  to  know.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  well- 
known  picture  called  "The  Holy  Night,"  by  Correggio  (Plate 
I.).  What  can  you  see  in  this  picture?  Can  you  find  the 
shepherd's  dog  ?  Is  there  another  animal  in  the  picture  beside 
this  one  and  the  ass?  What  has  the  woman  in  one  hand? 
What  is  in  the  basket  ?  Why  did  she  bring  such  a  queer  bit 
of  luggage?  When  was  Jesus  born?  Is  it  past  midnight 
now  ?  How  do  you  know  ?  Where  is  the  lightest  part  of  this 
picture  ?  Why  ?  Why  does  the  woman  lift  her  hand  ?  Why 
does  the  shepherd  look  so  surprised?  In  one  corner  of  the 
picture  are  angels.  Why  have  they  come  ?  Why  are  flowers 
placed  in  another  corner  of  the  picture?  What  shows  that 
Mary  loves  the  little  Jesus  very  much  ?  Do  you  think  Cor- 
reggio has  told  you  the  story  well  ?  This  picture  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  world.  Can  you  guess  why?  The  story 
of  the  picture  may  now  be  told  delightfully  by  the  teacher. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  method,  take  the  picture  shown  in 
Plate  II.  Here  are  a  few  suggestive  questions  :  Do  you  think 
these  people  live  in  America  ?  Is  it  summer  or  winter  ?  Is  the 
house  old  or  new  ?  Of  what  is  it  built  ?  Are  these  people  rich 
•or  poor  ?  What  is  the  mother  doing  ?  Can  you  tell  the  order  in 
which  the  children  are  being  fed  ?  Which  child  is  the  oldest  ? 
Do  you  suppose  the  youngest  is  in  the  middle?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  picture  which  makes  you  think  little  children  are 
the  same  the  world  over?  Where  is  the  lightest  part  of  the 
picture?  Can  you  guess  why  that  particular  part  was  made 
lightest  ?  Why  do  you  like  the  picture  ?  What  does  it  say  to 
you?  Almost  every  one  of  these  questions  should  be  followed 
with  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  or  How  do  you  know  ?  or  What 
tells  you  that  ?  When  the  children  are  told  that  the  artist  who 
painted  this  picture  was  himself  a  peasant,  that  he  was  one  of 
nine  children,  that  in  youth  he  was  often  cold  and  hungry,  that 


Plate  II. 
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when  a  famous  man  he  still  lived  in  the  country  and  wore  rough 
clothing  and  wooden  shoes,  and  that  he  always  loved  the  peas- 
ants and  their  children,  perhaps  they  will  be  able  to  understand 
more  fully  why  Millet  painted  these  little  people  sitting  in  the 
sun,  fed  from  one  bowl  with  a  wooden  spoon,  by  the  sad-faced 
mother;  and  why  he  called  the  picture  "Feeding  her  Birds." 

In  these  lower  grades  but  little  written  language  work  is  to 
be  expected ;  but  the  children  can  be  encouraged  to  search  for 
pictures  which  have  an  evident  story  told  beautifully,  and  to 
recognize  a  few  of  the  world's  masterpieces. 

Somewhere  about  the  fourth  year  in  school,  the  artist's 
manner  of  telling  his  story  may  first  be  considered,  that  "  the 
causes  of  success  or  failure  in  sesthetic  efi*ects  "  may  begin  to 
be  understood. 

Although,  as  Mr.  La  Farge  says,  «'  The  thought  that  makes 
the  work  of  art,  the  thought  which  in  its  highest  expression 
we  call  genius,  is  not  reflection  or  reflective  thought,"  in  every 
work  of  art  law  and  order  appear. 

' '  The  contradictions  of  the  world  of  existence ;  its  over- 
profusion  ;  its  escaping  at  every  point  from  any  fixed  compre- 
hension ;  its  suggesting  the  opposite ;  its  constantly  taking  in 
our  eyes  the  appearance  of  a  world  of  chance,  —  makes  us 
realize  in  art  another  world,  which  has  some  rules,  some  order 
made  to  our  size,  to  our  reason.  In  the  made-up  stories  of  art 
all  is  explained.  They  come  to  an  end  deliberately  chosen ; 
every  detail  is  used  for  some  purpose  of  that  very  story ;  and 
when  we  close  the  binding  of  the  book,  we  really  come  to  an 
end.  It  is  not  so  in  nature  :  but  in  art  the  end,  the  meaning  is 
for  us  ;  we  are  the  final  cause."  * 

I.  In  a  single  word,  a  work  of  art  has  unity,  revealing  the 
artist's  grasp  of  the  subject  as  a  whole, — his  power  to  sub- 
ordinate many  to  one.  Contrast  for  a  moment  an  excellent 
photograph  from  nature  (Plate  III.)  and  Lerolle's  "  Shep- 
herdess" (Plate  IV.).  In  the  photograph  are  the  team,  the 
bridge  and  the  house,  almost  equally  prominent ;  the  soft  ever- 
green pines,  the  budding  maples,  the  flowering  apple  trees  are 
no  less  interesting  than  the  drinking  horse  and  his  broken 
reflection,  or  the  play  of  light  and  shade   under  the  bridge. 

*  John  La  Farge,  ia  "  Considerations  on  Painting.'"' 
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Here  are  two  roads  leading  the  eye  in  different  directions, 
while  all  the  time  it  is  drawn,  involuntarily,  to  investigate  that 
fascinating  hole  under  the  road.  The  woman's  face  attracts 
attention ;  but  no  more  strongly  than  those  windows  in  the 
house,  some  open,  some  closed,  some  with  curtains  and  some 
without.  An  appropriate  title  for  this  view  would  be  "The 
Wayside  Brook,"  "  The  Watering  Place,"  "  The  Home  of  my 
Childhood,"  "  The  Parting  of  the  Ways,"  "  The  Bridge,"  "  The 
Eed  Maple,"  "  The  Water  Drinker,"  or  "  Spring,"  or  '«  Edith" 
(or  whatever  her  name  is  !). 

But  try  to  think  of  any  other  appropriate  title  for  Lerolle's 
picture,  "The  Shepherdess!"  The  sheep?  They  prove  her 
occupation.  The  ploughman?  He  helps  tell  us  the  time  of 
year.  The  grass  and  the  little  pool  ?  They  suggest  the  green 
pastures  and  the  still  waters  to  which  she  leads.  The  great 
trees?  They  are  a  hedge,  that  the  attention  may  stay  this  side 
of  them.  There  are  fields  and  hills  and  wheat  stacks  beyond 
them,  but  so  vaguely  suggested  that  the  eye  comes  back  disap- 
pointed, to  rest  again  with  satisfaction  upon  the  fine  strong  face, 
and  the  graceful  figure  of  the  peasant  girl.  This  shepherdess 
is  the  supreme  object  in  the  picture ;  not  the  only  object,  but 
one  that  all  other  objects  help  to  make  prominent.  Her  face  is 
the  face  ;  all  others  are  indistinct  or  turned  away.  Her  figure, 
dark,  moving  in  a  delicate  glory,  is  irresistibly  attractive.  No 
one  can  mistake  for  a  moment  the  artist's  intention.  He  wants 
us  to  see  this  one  woman  as  he  does,  with  all  the  world  for  a 
background. 

Thought  is  expressed  pictorially,  as  it  is  in  words,  through 
selection,  arrangement  and  emphasis.  The  aim  in  each  case  is 
to  focus  the  attention  upon  its  proper  object ;  to  concentrate 
the  interest  where  it  belongs,  that  the  thought  may  become 
clear  to  another  mind. 

Pictures  which  most  perfectly  reflect  the  thought  of  the 
artist, — his  grasp  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  —  when  studied 
for  their  composition,  will  disclose  at  least  three  methods  of 
securiug  unity.  Murillo's  "  Holy  Family,"  Hofmann's  "  Christ 
Disputing  with  the  Doctors,"  and  Turner's  "  Old  Temeraire," 
are  good  illustrations. 

1.  In  Murillo's  picture  (Plate  Y.)  the  Christ  child  is  repre- 
sented most  clearly ;    almost  the   entire  figure  is  visible,  the 
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head  is  painted  with  a  completeness  of  detail,  a  brilliancy  of 
illumination,  a  fulness  of  color,  echoed  in  that  of  the  virgin 
mother,  but  unrivalled  by  anything  in  the  picture.  The  cen- 
tral figure  is  further  emphasized  by  the  presence  of  the  dove, 
but  even  that  has  not  the  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  to 
be  found  in  the  sweet  face  of  the  child.  The  mothei  is  more 
in  the  gloom  than  her  son ;  Joseph  is  yet  more  dimly  repre- 
sented ;  while  the  heavenly  Father  and  the  attendant  cherubs 
are  delicately  suggested  as  a  part  of  the  background.  Here 
unity  is  brought  about  through  the  emphasis  of  the  principal 
object  and  the  subo7'dination  of  accessories.  "The  Holy 
Night,"  **  The  Shepherdess,"  Schreyer's  "  Kabyl," '*  Penelope 
Boothby,"  Dagnan-Bouveret's  «« Mother  and  Child,"  Millet's 
"Shepherdess  Knitting,"  Lerolle's  "By  the  Riverside,"  and 
the  "  Rest  in  Flight,"  by  Knaus,  are  all  excellent  illustrations 
of  this. 

2.  In  Hofmann's  picture  (Plate  VI.)  some  other  method  is 
employed  ;  for  here  the  faces  seem  to  be  painted  with  equal 
care ;  the  robes  of  the  priests  are  of  rich  silks  and  velvets, 
while  Christ's  are  of  linen  :  but  the  gleaming  marbles,  the 
carved  furniture,  the  inlaid  seal  of  Solomon,  the  book  of  the 
law,  the  roll  of  the  prophet,  do  not  hold  our  attention,  because 
they  do  not  hold  the  attention  of  the  rabbis.  Their  eyes  are 
fastened  upon  one  boyish  face,  their  interest  is  absorbed  by 
him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  Our  thought  is  con- 
centred in  him  because  theirs  is.  Here  unity  is  brought 
about  through  the  action  of  accessory  figures.  This  is  further 
illustrated  by  such  pictures  as  "  A  Fascinating  Tale,"  Ronner; 
Salvator  Rosa's  "Diogenes  in  Search  of  an  Honest  Man;'* 
Rosa  Bonheur's  "  Horse  Fair,"  and  "  Reading  Homer,"  by 
Alma-Tadema. 

3.  In  "  The  Old  Temeraire  "  (Plate  VII.),  if  one  object  is 
emphasized  by  the  handling,  it  is  the  tug,  but  that  is  not  the 
centre  of  interest.  There  are  no  accessory  figures  to  indicate 
by  action  the  principal  point.  How,  then,  is  unity  secured? 
Contemplating  the  picture,  we  find  the  eye  constantly  returning 
to  the  setting  sun.  Why  not  "The  Sunset,"  then,  for  a  title? 
In  Turner's  mind  that  was  the  title, — the  sunset — of  a  glorious 
day  in  naval  history.  The  old  ship  of  the  line  was  being  towed 
to  her  last  resting  place  ;  the  day  of  the  wooden  navy,  glorious 
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with  the  name  of  Nelson,  was  departing ;  to-morrow  would  be 
the  new  day  of  steel.  After  the  stress  of  battle,  the  gallant 
ship  goes  to  rest  in  peace,  like  the  sun  setting  with  gorgeous 
splendor  triumphant  over  storm  cloud  and  tempest.  Wherever 
the  eye  falls  upon  the  canvas  there  is  something  to  direct  it 
towards  the  sun,  —  the  "sun  glade,"  the  angle  of  the  spar  buoy, 
the  receding  lines  of  the  shore  at  the  right,  the  dipping  of  the 
cloud  lines,  the  converging  cloud  shadows  in  the  upper  sky, 
the  glowing  edges  of  the  storm  clouds,  the  diminishing  reflec- 
tions at  the  left,  — 
all  help  to  focus 
the  attention  on 
the  sun.  The  eye 
is  led  to  the  sun 
by  other  interest- 
ing lines,  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  1, 
the  most  curious 
being,  perhaps, 
those  from  the  new 
moon.  The  pecul- 
iar vertical  reflec- 
tion upon  the  clouds  beneath  it  draws  the  eye  straight  downward 
to  the  streak  of  light  at  the  horizon  running  behind  the  ships  to 
the  sun,  or  to  the  reflection  of  the  moon  in  the  water,  which 
falls  in  with  the  series  of  reflections  diminishing  towards  the 
sun.  Unity  is  thus  secured  by  means  of  leading  lines,  which 
direct  the  attention,  unobtrusively  but  surely,  to  the  centre 
of  interest.*  Other  illustrations  of  this  device  are  Millet's 
"  Shepherds  Directing ;  "  Lerolle's  "  Nativity  ;  "  "The  Black- 
smith," by  Frere  ;  "The  Repose  in  Egypt,"  by  Van  Dyck ; 
Troyon's  "Oxen  going  to  Work;"  and  "The  Shaw  Memo- 
rial," by  St.  Gaudens. 

II.     A  second  characteristic  of  the  best  works  of  art  is  what 
has  been  called  by  some  repose,  but  by  others  rhythm,  or, 


*  Ruskin  has  a  notable  illustration  of  this  in  "  Elements  of  Drawing,"  Letter  III.  In 
"  Modern  Painters,"  Part  V.,  Chapter  II.,  the  two  "  Nottingham  "  plates  are  well  worth 
study.  In  the  first,  the  leading  lines  make  the  men  and  the  huge  log  the  most  important 
part  ol  the  picture;  in  the  second,  by  a  skilful  readjustment  of  the  essential  elements, 
the  old  church  tower  is  the  notable  thing,  the  centre  of  interest,  the  heart  of  Nottingham. 
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better ,  harmoiiy ,*  —  that  nice  adjustment  of  parts  which  pro- 
duces a  pleasing  whole,  and  reveals  the  artist's  perception  of 
happy  relations  of  line  and  mass,  of  light  and  dark,  of  color. 
Without  the  originals  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  study  har- 
mony of  color  in  the  masterpieces. 

Harmony  is  dependent  (1)  upon  division  of  space,  —  the  re- 
lation of  the  size  of  the  principal  object  or  objects  to  the  field 
of  the  picture,  of  the  principal  object  to  its  accessories,  of  one 
portion  of  space  to  another.  For  example.  Fig.  2  is  about  as 
uninteresting  as  a  rough  sketch  can  be  ;  but  Fig.  3  is  the  same 
sketch,  clipped  to  such  a  size  that  the  principal  object  begins  to 
assert  itself;  and 
Fig.  4  is  but  a 
further  reduction 
of  the  same,  with 
some  reference  to 
interesting  space 
division.  An  at- 
tempt to  reduce 
any  of  the  plates 
representing  the 
masterpieces  pre- 
viously referred  to 
will  reveal  at  once 
how  well-considered  are  the  space  relations  in  these  pictures ; 
but  most  of  them  are  too  complicated,  too  rich  in  light  and 
shade,  too  obscure  in  line,  for  pupils  to  study  advantageously 
to  discover  space  relations ;  hence  but  little  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  that  element  in  their  composition.!  Space 
division  may  be  better  taught  by  other  means. 

2.  The  second  element  in  harmony  is  the  relation  of  light 
and  dark.  One  who  examines  any  good  example  of  chiaras- 
curo,  like  <'The  Holy  Night,"  for  example  (Plate  I.),  will 
observe  that  all   the   lights  and    darks    of  the  picture  might 

*  Hardly  two  writers  agree  upon  the  use  of  such  terms  as  unity,  rhythm,  breadth, 
repose,  harmony,  as  applied  to  pictorial  art.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  a  distinction  in 
their  use,  within  the  comprehension  of  children. 

t  The  secret  of  pleasing  space  division  is  undoubtedly  variety  or  better  rhythm,  A 
checkerboard  is  an  illustration  of  monotonous  division  of  space ;  the  unit  of  repetition 
(the  "repeat ")  in  a  plaid  illustrates  rhythmic  space  division.  It  is  probably  true  that 
rhythm  of  some  sort  is  the  basi*  of  all  harmony,  whether  of  musical  tone,  line,  light  and 
shade,  or  color. 
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be  arranged  in  a  series,  running  from  white,  or  the  light- 
est light,  to  black,  or  the  darkest  dark.  If  the  light  upon 
mother  and  child  be  considered  as  1,  that  upon  the  shep- 
herds would  be  2 ;  upon  the 
angels,  3  ;  in  the  sky,  4 ;  upon 
the  stones,  etc.,  of  the  fore- 
ground, 5  ;  upon  Joseph  and  the 
ass,  6  ;  and  so  on  to  the  deepest 
black.  Or,  the  black  might  be 
taken  as  1,  the  next  lighter  tone 
as  2,  and  so  on  to  white.  For  convenience,  it  is  best  to  divide 
this  imaginary  scale  into  two  ;  one  the  scale  of  lights  (white  to 
gray,  let  us  say),  and  the  other  of  darks  (gray  to  black).  The 
management  of  these  lights  and  darks  is  the  problem  of  the 
luminarist.* 

Harmony  appears  when  people  * '  agree  or  agree  to  dis- 
agree ; "  and  artists  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  produced 
it  in  their  pictures,  either  by  keeping  the  princi- 
pal lights  together  in  one  part  of  the  picture, 
and  the  principal  darks  in  another,  to  secure 
gradation^  or  placing  them  in  opposition  to  one 
another,  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  In  Plate 
VIII.,  "  St.  Michel's  Mount,"  by  Turner,  the 
lights  are  massed  in  the  upper  and  central  parts 
of  the  picture,  the  darks  in  the  lower  corners. 
In  the  light  part  glows  the  lightest  object ;  in 
the  dark  parts  the  darker  objects  are  found. 
Plates  Y.  and  VI.  show  gradation.  Other  good  illustrations 
are  Millet's  "Shepherdess  Knitting,"  Blashfield's  "Christmas 
Chimes,"  and  Lerolle's  "  Nativity." 

"  The  Mill,"  by  Rembrandt  (Plate  IX.),  shows  contrast  of 
light  and  dark.  Here  the  dark  mill  appears  against  a  light 
sky,  a  dark  boat  against  the  light  water,  light  figures  against  a 
dark  ground.  The  upper  sail  of  the  mill  is  light  against  the 
dark  cloud,  the  lower  one  dark  against  the  light  cloud.  This 
harmony  through  contrast  is  attempted  oftener,  perhaps,  than 
harmony   through    gradation.      Turner's    "  Norham    Castle,'* 


*  Van  Dyke,  in  "Art  for  Art's  Sake,"  has  a  valuable  chapter  upon  this,  entitled  "  Tone 
and  Light  and  Shade." 
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Hunt's  "June  Clouds,"  Breton's  "Recall  of  the  Gleaners," 
"The  Sower"  and  "The  Water  Carrier,"  by  Millet,  are 
good  examples  of  harmony  through  contrast.* 

3.  A  third  element  in  harmony  is  what  is  known  among 
artists  as  composition  of  line.  The  decorative  artists  have 
made  use  of  all  sorts  of 
groups  of  lines  to  fill 
given  spaces  agreeably, 
but  they  are  reducible 
to  two  types,  which  we 
may  call,  for  conven- 
ience, the  fret  (Fig.  5) 
and  the  swirl  (Fig.  6).f  In  one,  harmony,  or  repose,  is  secured 
through  opposition ;  in  the  other,  through  ^o?/;  of  line.  In  the 
fret,  lines  meet  one  another,  so  far  as  possible,  at  right  angles ; 
in  the  swirl,  the  lines  form,  so  far  as  possible,  tangential  curves. 

In  the  first,  the  eye  is 
continually  arrested 
and  faced  about ;  in 
the  second,  one  line 
passes  the  eye  along 
gracefully  to  the  next. 
The  law  of  the  fret  is 
competition ;  the  law 
of  the  swirl,  co-oper- 
ation. 

1.  Both  opposition 
and  flow  of  line  are, 
to  a  degree,  inevitable 
in  every  woiji  of  art ; 
yet  one  or  the  other  is 
likely  to  predominate, 
and  give  to  the  picture 
type  of  one  style  of  line 


strength  or  grace.     As  the  supreme 


*  In  pictures  which  have  the  "decorative  treatment,"  so  called,  —  pictures  in  black 
and  white  only  (as,  for  example,  in  "The  Studio"  for  September,  1897,  page  260), — 
harmony  is  secured  through  rhythmic  space  division  and  "  spotting."  The  rhythm  of 
light  and  dark  in  such  cases  is  dependent  upon  areas,  rather  than  upon  intensities.  The 
principal  lights  might  be  arranged  in  a  series  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  and  the 
blacks  in  another  (see  Fig.  6). 

t  The  first  is  from  the  Chinese,  the  second  from  a  Gothic  window. 
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composition  stands  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo ;  of  the  other, 
the  work  of  Raphael.*  Plate  X.  shows  the  "Delphic  Sybil." 
A  rough  tracing  of  the  main  lines  of  this  (Fig.  7)  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  at  a  glance  how,  after  the  whole  figure  was 
composed  within  a  great  heart-shape,  almost  every  important 
line  meets  another  at  right  angles.  Rembrandt's  "  Mill "  (Plate 
IX.),  Hunt's  "  June  Clouds  "  and  "Reading  Homer,"  by  Alma- 
Tadema,   and  Millet's    "Angelus,"   are  good  illustrations  of 

opposition  of  line 
in  composition. 

2.  Plate  XI., 
Raphael's  "Ma- 
donna of  the 
Chair,"  a  tracing 
of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8,  is  an 
admirable  i  1 1  u  s  - 
tration  of  flow  of 
line.  Hardly  an 
important  line  in 
the  entire  compo- 
sition meets  an- 
other abruptly. 
The  beads  of  the 
mother  and  child 
are  tangent  ovals ; 
every  detail  falls  into  line  or  series ;  one  outline  flows  into 
the  next  as  gracefully  as  a  little  brook  joins  another  in  a 
meadow.  The  "  Sistine  Madonna"  detail  is  another  good 
illustration  of  flow  of  line.  Others  are  Botticelli's  "Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,"  Bouguereau's  "Virgin,  Infant  Jesus  and 
St.  John,"  Millet's  "Gleaners"  and  "The  Golden  Stair,"  by 
Burne- Jones. 

But,  after  all,  a  work  of  art  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  "  The  best  part  of  every  great  work  is  always  inexpli- 
cable ;  it  is  good  because  it  is  good ;  and  innocently  gracious, 


Ts-^- 


*  See  studies  in  connection  with  Plates  XIII.  and  XIV.,  in  "  Lectures  and  Lessons  on 
Art,"  Moody. 
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opening  as  the  green  of  the  earth,  or  falling  as  the  dew  of 
heaven."  * 

"     ...  The  poet,  mad  with  heavenly  flres, 
Plings  men  his  song  white-hot,  then  back  retires, 
Cools  heart,  broods  o'er  the  song  again,  inquires, 
Why  did  I  this,  why  that  ?  and  slowly  draws 
From  Art's  unconscious  act  Art's  conscious  laws."  f 

But  the  laws  can  never  give  the  art,  nor  can  the  statement 
of  them  account  for  all  that  a  work  of  art  possesses.  "The 
impressions  that  we  receive,  and  the  manner  through  which 
we  render  them,  are  in  themselves  so  subtle  that  no  one  yet 
has  been  able  to  analyze  more  than  a  certain  exterior,  or  part 
of  the  mechanism  of  sensation  and  of  representation.  Art 
begins  where  language  ceases."  |  The  world  worships  the 
*'  Sistine  Madonna,"  not  because  it  is  a  good  illustration  of 
flow  of  line,  but  because  of  something  which  has  never  yet 
been  put  into  words,  nor  reproduced  in  any  copy  of  it,  —  a 
spiritual  something  imparted  by  the  man  who  painted  it,  — 
the  man  who  from  his  childhood  sought  for  purity  and  perfec- 
tion, who  lived  without  envy  or  malice,  loving  the  sweet 
Margarita,  and,  dying  at  thirty-seven,  was  called  by  his 
countrymen  11  Divino. 

The  next  movement  seems  destined  to  be  along  the  lines 
suggested  in  my  report  to  the  Board  four  years  ago,  namely, 
(1)  the  collection  of  reference  books  and  (2)  works  of  art. 
By  far  the  best  art  library  to  be  found  in  any  grammar  school 
building  in  Massachusetts  has  been  gathered  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Lawrence,  Holyoke.  His  enthusiastic  activity  has  placed  in 
the  Appleton  Street  school  about  two  hundred  volumes,  form- 
ing the  art  section  of  the  teachers'  professional  library.  For 
purposes  of  reference  the  list  of  books  is  here  given  entire  :  — 


*  Ruskin,  in  "  Elements  of  Drawing."    The  chapter  in  which  it  is  found,  "  On  Color 
and  Composition,"  contains  much  that  is  helpful  in  the  study  of  pictures, 
t  Sidney  Lanier. 
X  John  La  Farge. 
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Appleton  Street  School,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1898. 

Teachers'  Professional  Library  (Two  Thousand  Volumes). 
Art  Department. 

Shelf  A, 

No. 

1.  Napoleon:  From  Corsica  to  St.  Helena,        .        .  Stoddard. 

2.  Sights  and  Scenes  of  the  World,    ....  Raymond. 

3.  Famous  Paintings  of  the  World,    ....  Wallace. 

4.  Glimpses  of  the  World, Stoddard, 

5.  Art  Treasures  from  the  World's  Fair. 

6.  Pictures  by  John  Phillip, Dafforne, 

7.  The  Bowdoin  Collection,        .        .        .        ^        .  Allen. 

8.  All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful,  ....  Mack. 

9.  American  Art, Koehler. 

10.  Recent  Italian  Art, Rowlands. 

11.  Book  of  Studies  in  Plant  Form  and  Design,    Widgley  and  Lilley. 

12.  Ornamental  Design, Day. 

13-14.  American  Art,  2  vols., Montgomery. 

15.  Handbook  of  Ornament, Meyer. 

16.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Design,     ....  Jackson. 

17.  Lessons  on  Decorative  Design,      .        .        .        .  Jackson. 

18.  Decorative  Composition, Mayeux. 

19.  History  of  French  Painting, Stranahan. 

20.  Dictionary  of  Literature  and  Art,  ....  Beeton. 

21-22.  Art  and  Industry,  2  vols Bureau  op  Education. 

23-24.  Talks  on  Art,  2  vols., Hunt. 

25.  Ten  O'Clock,  .        . Whistler. 

26.  Manual  of  Design, Redgrave. 

27.  Nature  in  Ornament, Day. 

28.  Manual  of  Lettering, ,  Strange. 

29.  Posters  in  Miniature, Penfield. 


No. 

5-7. 

8-9. 

10-11. 

12-13. 

14-15. 

16. 

17. 

18-19. 

20. 


Shelf  B. 

Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings,  4  vols., 

Champlin  and  Purkins. 
History  of  Modern  Painting,  3  vols.,      .        .        .  Muther. 

History  of  Painting,  2  vols.,   .        .    Woltmann  and  Woermann. 

Mitchell. 
Murray. 

LiJBKE. 

Reber. 

Rebek. 

Symonds. 

Van  Dyke. 


History  of  American  Sculpture,  2  vols, 

History  of  Greek  Sculpture,  2  vols., 

History  of  Art,  2  vols.,    . 

History  of  Ancient  Art,  . 

History  of  Medieval  Art, 

Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  2  vols., 

Modern  French  Masters, 
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Shelf  G. 

So. 

1-8.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  3  vols., 

4-5.  Lectures  on  Art,  2  vols., 

6.  Principles  of  Art,    .... 

7.  Great  Lights  in  Sculpture  and  Art, 

8.  History  of  Painting, 
9-10.  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  2  vols.,     . 

11.  Renaissance  in  Italy, 

12.  Venice, 

13.  Anecdotes  of  Painters  and  Engravers, 

14.  Stories  of  Italian  Artists, 

15.  Childhood  in  Literature  and  Art,   . 

16.  Famous  Painters  and  Paintings,     . 

17.  Famous  Sculptors  and  Sculpture,  . 

18.  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
19-20.  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,    . 

21.  A  Century  of  Painters,    . 

22.  Elementary  History  of  Art,    . 

23.  Old  Masters  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
24-25.  History  of  Art,  2  vols.,    . 

26.  The  Christ  Child  in  Art, 

27.  Pharaohs,  Fellahs  and  Explorers,  . 


Najs'CY 


Dallaway. 

Taine. 

Van  Dyke. 

DOREMUS. 

Van  Dyke. 

GUIMM. 

Symonds. 

Yriarte. 

Spooner. 

From  Vasari. 

SCUDDER. 

Shedd. 

Shedd. 

Jameson. 

Jameson. 

Redgrave. 

Bell  D'Anvers. 

Fromentin. 

Goodyear. 

Van  Dyke. 

Edwards. 


Shelf  D. 

No. 

1.  Makers  of  Florence, Oliphant. 

2.  English  and  American  Painters,    Wilmot,  Buxton  and  Koehler. 
8.    Painting :  Spanish  and  French,      ....  Smith. 

4.  Painting:  German,  Flemish  and  Dutch, 

Wilmot,  Buxton  and  Poynter. 

5.  Painting :  Classic  and  Italian,        .        .  Poynter  and  Head. 

6.  Sculpture :  Renaissance  and  Modern,    .         .        .  Scott; 

7.  Ancient  Sculptm^e, Redford. 

8.  Architecture  :  Classic  and  Early  Christian,   .   Sbuth  and  Slater. 

9.  Architecture :  Gothic  and  Renaissance,  .         .  Smith. 


Illustrated  Biograjihies  of  the  Great  Artists, 


No. 

10. 

Hobbema  and  Potter, Cdndall 

11. 

Cox  and  De  Wint,  . 

Redgrave 

12. 

Cruikshank,     .... 

Stephens 

13. 

Mulready,        .... 

Stephens 

14. 

Corot,  Daubigny  and  Dupr6, . 

Mollett 

15. 

Lucca  Delia  Robbia, 

Scott 

16. 

Murillo, 

Minor 

17. 

Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  . 

Scott 

18. 

Titian, 

Heath 

19. 

Fra  Angelico, .... 

Phillimore. 
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No. 

20.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, Pulling. 

21.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, Stephens. 

22.  Romney  and  Lawrence, Gower. 

23.  Rembrandt, Mollett. 

24.  Correggio, Heaton. 

25.  Fra  Bartolommeo, .  Scott. 

26.  Claude  de  Lorrain, Dullea. 

27.  Figure  Painters  of  Holland, Gower. 

28.  Hans  Holbein, .  Cundall. 

29.  Mantegna  and  Francia, Cartwright. 

30.  Velazquez, Stowe. 

31.  Leonardo, Richter. 

32.  Millet,  Rousseau  and  Diaz,     .         .        .        ^        .  Mollett. 

33.  Michael  Angelo, Clement. 

34.  Van  Dyck, Head. 

35.  Gainsborough, Brock-Arnold. 

36.  Rubens, Kett. 

37.  Turner, Monkhouse. 

38.  Raphael, .        .  D'Anvers. 

39.  Hogarth, Dobson. 

40.  Sir  David  Wilkie, Mollett. 

41.  Giotto, .         .         .  QUILTER. 

42.  Overbeck, Atkinson. 

43.  Horace  Vernet,        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  Rees. 

44.  Tintoretto,       .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  Oster. 

45.  The  Little  Masters, Scott. 

46.  Albrecht  Diirer, Heath. 

47.  Meissonier, Mollett. 

48.  Child  Life  in  Art,    .......  Hdrll. 

49.  French  Art, Brownell. 

50.  Art  Hints, Jarves. 

51-52.  Artists  of  the  19th  Century,  2  vols.,       .     Clement  and  Hutton. 

53.  How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture, Van  Dyke. 

54.  Historic  Schools  of  Painting, Hoyt. 

55.  Guide  to  Travel  and  Art  Study  in  Europe,    .        .  LOOMIS. 


Shelf  E. 

No. 

1.  Thousand  Miles  Up  the  Nile, 

2.  Artistic  Travel, 

3.  Art  for  America, 

4.  Excursions  in  Art  and  Letters, 

5.  Art  for  Art's  Sake, . 

6.  Alma  Tadema, 
/.  Boston  Artists, 

8.  Art  and  Nature  in  Italy, 

9.  Old  Masters  and  Their  Pictui-es, 

10.  Modern  Painters  and  Their  Paintings, 

11.  Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art, 


Edwards. 

Blackburn. 

Partridge. 

Story. 

Van  Dyke. 

Ebers. 

soissons. 

Benson. 

Tytler. 

Tytler. 

MOBRIS. 
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12.  The  Fine  Arts,         ..... 

13.  Manual  of  Color, 

14.  A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome, 
15-16.  Rome,  The  Eternal  City,  2  vols.,    , 

17.  Manual  of  Mythology,    .... 

18.  Story  of  the  Chosen  People,  . 

19.  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  . 

20.  Myths  of  Northern  Lands,      . 

21.  Manual  of  Greek  Ai'cheology, 

22.  History  of  Greek  Art,     .... 

23.  Manual  of  Egyptian  Archeology,  . 

24.  Imagination  in  Landscape  Painting, 

25.  Action  in  Art, 

26.  English  School  of  Painting,    . 

27.  Art:  Its  Laws  and  Reasons  for  Them,  . 

28.  Painting  for  Beginners  and  Students,    . 

29.  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies,     . 

30.  Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects  and  Engraver 

31.  Schools  and  Masters  of  Sculpture, 
32-33.  Studies  in  English  Art,  2  vols,,  . 
34-37.  Putnam's  Art  Handbooks,  4  vols. 

38.  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,    . 


Brown. 

Cave. 

Shumway. 

Clement. 

Murray. 

GUERBER. 
GUERBER. 
GUERBER. 

collignon. 

Tarbell. 

Maspero. 

Hamerton. 

Beard. 

Chesneau. 

Long. 

Clement. 
Whistler. 

Clement. 
Radcliffe. 
Wedmore. 

Seeman. 


No. 

1-18. 
14-15. 

16. 

17. 
18-22. 


Shelf  F. 

Ruskin's  Works,  13  vols. 

Conversations  in  a  Studio,  2  vols.,         .        .        .  Story. 

Thoughts  About  Art, Hamerton. 

Graphic  Arts, Hamerton. 

Artist  Biographies,  5  vols., Sweetser. 


A  list  of  the  available  reference  books  of  value  to  teachers 
of  art  ought  to  include  at  least  two  or  three  of  the  later  sets 
of  drawing  books  (and  especially  their  accompanying  man- 
uals). After  insisting  for  years  that  we  ought  to  have  "  fine 
reproductions,  on  appropriate  paper,"  of  drawings  by  recognized 
artists,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  commend  such  examples 
of  good  work  as  these  books  contain,  though  they  appear  in  an 
unfortunate  form.  As  reference  books,  notwithstanding  their 
improved  contents,  drawing  books  are  still  far  from  ideal. 
One  of  the  first  laws  of  art  is  unity.  The  best  drawing  may 
be  spoiled  in  efifect  by  being  crowded  upon  a  page  with  a  half 
dozen  others,  unrelated  to  it  either  in  sentiment  or  in  style. 
How  well  the  art  magazines  know  this.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  often  an  illustration  in  the  drawing  book,  excellent  in  itself, 
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must  be  cut  from  the  book  and  properly  mounted,  that  its  ex- 
cellences may  appear  to  advantage,  and  that  the  pupil  may 
study  it  with  undivided  attention. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  school  museums  is 
Miss  Irene  Weir,  director  of  art  instruction  in  Brookline,  who 
has  kindly  furnished  for  this  report  the  following  account  of 
the  beginning  and  growth  of  an  art  collection  for  the  use  of 
pupils  in  that  town  :  — 


Collection  of  Pictures  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  to  be  Loaned  to 
THE  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

"What  the  public  library  is  to  students  of  literature,  the  art 
museum  should  be  to  students  of  art.  When  there  is  no  art  museum, 
or,  even  if  there  is  one,  every  high  school  should  have,  as  a  prominent 
part  of  its  equipment,  a  fine  collection  of  casts,  photographs,  prints, 
color  plates  and  art  books.  It  should  be  a  centre  which  every 
teacher,  every  mother  and  father  and  every  child  in  the  community 
can  visit  again  and  again,  until  he  learns  to  the  full  the  meaning  of 
its  contents. 

"  What  a  source  of  illumination  such  a  place  could  become,  — with 
lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides ;  with  informal  talks  on  the  lives 
of  great  artists  and  their  works  ;  with  frequent  loan  exhibitions  of 
paintings  and  sculpture,  and  the  work  of  our  best  modern  illustrators  ; 
and,  in  addition,  with  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  a  sort  of  circu- 
lating picturary,  if  we  may  coin  a  word,  from  which  pictures  could 
be  loaned  to  every  public  school  in  the  vicinity. 

"If  we  read  the  books  of  great  writers  for  our  standards  in  litera- 
ture, and  hear  the  works  of  great  composers  for  our  standards  in 
music,  we  must  see  the  work  of  great  artists  for  our  standards  in 
architecture,  painting  and  sculpture. 

"  The  art  department  of  a  high  school  might  easily  become  a  reser- 
voir from  which  every  child  and  every  parent  and  every  home  could 
draw  help  and  inspiration." 

The  above  is  quoted  from  a  report  written  Jan.  1,  1896.  It  is  now 
two  years  later,  and  the  circulating  picturary  has  already  become  a 
fact.  The  collection  of  photographs  purchased  for  this  purpose 
numbers  between  six  and  seven  hundred.  They  were  selected  with 
great  care  during  the  past  summer  in  Italy  (where  prices  are  about 
two  thirds  less  than  in  this  country),  with  the  special  thought  of 
placing  before  the  young  people  of  Brookline  fine  standards  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  and  painting.  They  are  not  in  any  sense  intended 
to  serve  as  schoolroom  decorations,  but  are  to  be  closely  examined 
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and  studied  in  much  the  same  way  that  fine  examples  of  literature 
are  studied.  The  money  for  this  purchase  (one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars)  was  generously  given  by  Mr.  George  Armstrong  and  Mr. 
Desmond  FitzGerald,  in  response  to  a  casual  request ;  and  still 
another  hundred  has  since  been  added  for  their  mounting  on  firm 
photographic  boards.  "We  feel  that  this  is  but  a  beginning.  A  col- 
lection of  several  thousand  photographs  could  be  kept  in  constant 
circulation  in  a  town  the  size  of  Brookline. 

The  collection  is  kept  in  the  art  room  of  the  high  school.  Every 
photograph  has  been  labeled  and  catalogued,  and  a  printed  list, 
when  completed,  is  to  be  sent  to  each  school,  from  which  a  teacher 
may  select  the  photographs  she  wishes  to  borrow.  They  are  to  be 
drawn  precisely  as  books  are  taken  from  any  library. 

Although  the  photographs  are  intended  primarily  for  art  study, 
they  also  will  very  greatly  help  in  the  study  of  history,  literature, 
geography  and  science. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  good  photographs.  Many  of 
them  are  large  architectural  details,  in  which  exquisite  combinations 
of  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  figures  as  well,  show  that  the  great 
artists  of  the  past  went  to  nature  for  all  their  finest  suggestions. 
But  the  genius  of  the  artist  lies  in  knowing  how  to  use  nature.  The 
photograph  reveals  something  of  the  process. 

National  and  local  pride  was  largely  the  stimulus  of  the  past. 
Each  city  tried  to  outdo  her  neighbor  in  the  beauty  of  her  buildings, 
the  harmony  of  her  style  and  the  perfection  of  her  proportions.  It 
was  all  for  the  glory  of  the  national  and  civic  life.  Perhaps  the  day 
is  not  now  far  distant  when  we  modern  Amei'icans  can  take  pride  in 
a  national  and  civic  art,  demanded  by  the  people  and  furnished  and 
paid  for  by  them.  The  art  equipment  of  our  public  schools  must  be 
such  that  every  child  can  taste  of  the  beauty  of  the  past,  and  know 
what  to  demand  for  the  present.  Surely  no  wiser  nor  saner  use  for 
public  money  can  there  be  than  this. 

Irene  Weir. 

In  other  towns  collections  of  art  objects  have  been  com- 
menced by  wide-awake  supervisors  and  teachers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  these  beginnings  will  be  multiplied  until  every  school 
buildiog  in  the  State  shall  have  its  little  art  museum.  Beautiful 
Japanese  prints  and  vases,  facsimile  reproductions  of  drawings 
by  masters,  ancient  and  modern,  plates  containing  examples  of 
historic  ornament,  photographs  and  casts  at  reasonable  prices 
are  now  easily  obtainable,  and  should  be  purchased  by  the 
school  authorities  with  as  much  alacrity  as  globes  and  maps 
and  charts  are  purchased. 
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Additional  interest  in  original  works  of  art  has  been  awakened 
by  means  of  the  ''Youth's  Companion  Collections,"  so  gener- 
ously loaned  to  schools.  These  collections  include  original 
drawings  in  pen  and  ink,  crayon,  black-and-white,  and  repro- 
ductions of  some  of  them  as  they  appear  in  print.  One  of 
these  valuable  and  instructive  collections  may  be  had  by  any 
school,  for  two  weeks,  simply  for  the  asking. 

My  own  work  during  the  past  year,  the  general  statistics  of 
which  appear  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  has 
been  along  the  lines  specified  in  the  General  Statutes,  chapter 
34,  section  9,  namely:  visiting  the  several  cities  and  towns 
(upon  invitation  of  superintendent  or  supervisor)  ;  conferring 
with  teachers  and  supervisors,  singly  or  in  groups ;  lecturing 
upon  subjects  connected  with  education,  to  teachers  and  to  the 
people  gathered  in  evening  audiences;  "and,  in  general, 
giving  and  receiving  information  upon  such  subjects."  In  a 
word,  I  have  done  ray  utmost  this  year,  as  heretofore,  to  dis- 
cover the  best  in  art  instruction,  and  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  it  as  widely  as  possible. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  it  has  been  possible  to  hold  special 
State  institutes  for  drawing  teachers  and  supervisors.  A  series 
of  three  such  institutes  was  planned  to  accommodate,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  first  occurred 
at  Springfield,  Tuesday,  October  19,  with  the.  following  pro- 
gram :  — 

Morning. 
10.00.    The  Psychology  of  Art  Education,      .    Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield. 
10.30.    Drawing  in  Elementary  Schools,  .    Miss  M.  A.  Pearson, 

State  Normal  School,  North  Adams. 
11.00.    Drawing  in  High  Schools,    .        .        .     M-t.  IH.'L.'&bkky,  Supervisor,  Newton. 

Afternoon. 
1.45.    Recent  Results  in  Springfield.     Illus- 
trated  Mr.  James  Hall,  S-upervisor. 

2.15.    Vital  Nature  Study Mr.  Walter  Sargent, 

Assistant  State  Supervisor. 
3.00.    Vital  Art  Education,    ....    Mr.  John  Ward  Stimson,  New  York. 

Fifty  supervisors  of  drawing  were  in  attendance,  and  many 
of  the  Springfield  teachers  (for  the  school  authorities  allowed 
the  schools  to  be  closed  at  the  option  of  the  teachers)  ;  these, 
together  with  a  few  other  visitors,  made  an  audience  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  people. 
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The  second  was. held  in  Worcester,  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, with  an  attendance  of  about  one  hundred,  including  sixty 

supervisors  :  — 

Moriiing. 
10.00.    The     Supervisor's     Relation    to    his 

Teachers, Mr.  Frederick  L.  Burnham, 

Supervisor,  North  Adams. 
10.20.    The  Supervisor's  Relation  to  the  Pupils,    Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Demarest, 

Supervisor,  Andover. 
10.45.    The  High  School  Problem,  .        .        .A  discussion  conducted  by  Mr.  Henry 

T.  Bailey.  Mr.  Berry,  Newton,  will 
speak  on  Courses,  Miss  Dranga,  Bos- 
ton, on  Methods,  and  Miss  Marsh, 
Worcester  Normal,  on  Mediums. 

Afternoon. 
2.00.    The  Position    of    Art   Instruction  in 

General  Education Mr.  J.  Frederick  Hopkins, 

Director,  Boston. 
2.45.    The  Value  of  an  Art  Environment,     .    Mr.  J.  Madison  Stone, 

Supervisor,  Worcester, 
3.15.    Artistic  Methods, Mr.  James  Hall,  Springfield. 

At  Salem,  on  the  10th  of  December,  the  following  program 
was  presented  :  — 

Morning. 
9.30.    The  New  Object  Drawing,    .        .        .    Mr.  Charles  M.  Campbell,  Chicopee. 

Discussion  led  by  Mr.  "William  L- 
Judkins,  Clinton,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
E.  Morse,  Winchendon. 
11.00.     "  To-morrow  will  be  Another  Day,"    .    Miss  Augusta  L.  Balch,  Salem. 
11.30.    Lessons  from  Nature  applied  to  Art,   .    Mr.  George  H.  Bartlett, 

Principal  Mass.  Normal  Art  School. 

Afternoon. 

2.00.    The  Correlation  of  Drawing  with  Other 

Studies, Mr.  Charles  F.  Whitney,  Salem. 

2.30.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Arts  and  their  Significance  in  Re- 
lation to  Art  in  the  Schools,  .        .    Miss  Irene  Weir,  Brookline. 

3.30.    A  More  Beautiful  Public  Life,      .        .    Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston. 

This  institute  brought  together  the  largest  audience.  Teach- 
ers near  by  were  allowed  to  close  school  and  attend  ;  the  normal 
school  pupils  and  many  Salem  people  were  present,  making, 
with  the  forty-seven  supervisors,  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven. 

Most  appreciative  letters  and  words  of  commendation  from 
many  supervisors  lead  me  to  believe  that  plans  should  be  made 
for  a  series  of  such  institutes  the  coming  year.     The  successful 
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solution  of  the  great  problems  of  art  education  in  this  State, 
or  any  other,  will  be  possible  only  through  individual  thought 
and  experiment,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  experience  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  entire  body  of  art  educational  workers. 
Each  must  help  all,  and  all  each.  The  institutes  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  mutual  acquaintance,  for  the  presentation  of  different 
views,  for  free  discussion,  for  stimulating  thought  and  speech, 
of  high  value  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State. 

I  cannot  bring  this  report  to  a  close  without  a  word  concerning 
the  supervisors  of  drawing  in  this  State.  The  accompanying 
table  will  show  who  these  are,  and  where  they  are  located  :  — 


Supervisors 

3F  Drawing  in  Massachusetts,  Dec.  31,  1897. 

Field. 

Name. 

Address. 

Abington,    . 

1 
Flora  Townsend,     . 

Bridge  water. 

Adams, 

T.  M.  Dillaway, 

Adams. 

Amesbury, 

Gertrude  B.  Smith, 

Amesbury. 

Amherst, 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Couch,  . 

Amherst. 

Andover, 

Elizabeth  H.  Demarest,  . 

Andover. 

Arlington, 

Evelyn  F.  Cross,     . 

Stoneham. 

Athol, . 

Lizzie  F.  Rogan, 

Athol. 

Attleborough, 

Dorothy  M.  Rice,    . 

Attleborough. 

Barnstable, 

Mabel  M.  Heminway,     . 

Barnstable. 

Belmont,     . 

Emma  L.  Parker,    . 

Belmont. 

Berlin, 

Alice  C.  Eames, 

Northborough. 

Beverly, 

Charles  F.  Whitney, 

8  Fairfield  St.,  Salem. 

Boston, 

J.  Frederick  Hopkins,     . 

17  Highgate  St.,  AUston. 

Braintree, 

Helen  E.  Hewes,     . 

Braintree. 

Brockton, 

Mary  B.  Titcomb,   . 

37  Belmont  St.,  Brockton. 

Brookline, 

Irene  Weir, 

Brookline. 

Brookline, 

Annie  B.  Chamberlain,   . 

Brookline. 

Cambridge, 

Peter  Roos, 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge, 

Lucia  N.  Jennison,  . 

Cambridge. 

Canton, 

Mary  S.  Wood, 

Canton. 

Chelsea, 

Wilhelmina  N.  Dranga,  . 

69  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston. 

Chelsea, 

Mary  F.  Carrick,     . 

Belvidere  St.,  Boston. 

Chicopee, 

Charles  M.  Campbell,     . 

Chicopee. 

Cohasset, 

Sara  T.  Bailey, 

North  Scituate. 

Clinton, 

William  L.  Judkins, 

Clinton. 

Concord, 

Oriana  P.  Fitch, 

Concord. 

Danvers, 

Elizabeth  C.  Kent,  . 

Danvers. 

Dedham, 

Wilhelmina  N.  Dranga,  . 

See  Chelsea. 

Dedham, 

Anna  B.  Morton,     . 

Dedham. 
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riELD. 

Niime. 

Address. 

Dover, 

Sadie  R.  Melzard,    . 

Atlantic. 

Easthampton,     . 

Helena  C.  Evans,     . 

Easthampton. 

Easton, 

Jennie  E.  Bailey,    . 

West  Newton. 

Everett, 

Ora  Strange,    . 

<'  The  Prescott,"  Everett. 

Fitchburg,  . 

"William  Briggs, 

Fitchburg. 

Fitchburg,  . 

Emma  F.  Chaffin,   . 

Fitchburg. 

Foxborough, 

Sadie  R.  Melzard,   . 

See  Dover. 

Framingham, 

Josephine  B.  Mann, 

Framingham. 

Franklin,    . 

Andrea  R.  Mason,  . 

Franklin. 

Gardner, 

William  J.  Edwards, 

Gardner. 

Gloucester, . 

Carrie  H.  Sawyer,   . 

Gloucester. 

Grafton, 

Flora  M.  Randall,  . 

Grafton. 

Greenfield,  . 

Abby  P.  Churchill, . 

51  High  St.,  Greenfield. 

Hanover,     . 

Anna  Morton, . 

Hanover. 

Haverhill,  . 

Laura  B.  McLean,  . 

30  Arlington  St.,  Haverhill. 

Holyoke,     . 

Mrs.  I.  H.  Ferry,     . 

Easthampton. 

Holyoke,     . 

Mrs.  Doherty, . 

Holyoke. 

Hopedale,   . 

Harriet  E.  Kingsbury,    . 

Hopedale. 

Hudson, 

Sara  S.  Gannett, 

Hudson. 

Lawrence,  . 

A.  "W.  Scribner, 

173  Prospect  St.,  Lawrence. 

Lawrence,   . 

Eleanor  I.  Curtis,    . 

15  Bradford  St.,  Lawrence. 

Leominster, 

Ethel  S.  Chute, 

25  Orchard  St.,  Leominster. 

Lexington,  . 

Elizabeth  J.  Hilles, 

Dedham. 

Longmeadow,     . 

Alice  M.  Willard,    . 

Longmeadow. 

Lowell, 

Oliver  E.  Underhill, 

Lowell. 

Ludlow, 

Alice  M.  Willard,    . 

See  Longmeadow. 

Lynn 

Abby  J.  Barry, 

Lynn. 

Lynn, .... 

Kate  B.  Moulton,    . 

Lynn. 

Maiden, 

L.  Rena  McLauthlin, 

58  Lincoln  St.,  Maiden. 

Manchester, 

Elizabeth  B.  Treadwell,  . 

Manchester. 

Mansfield,  . 

Harriet  Blaisdell,    . 

Box  55,  Station  A,  Providence,  R.I. 

Marblehead,    _   . 

Gertrude  F.  Sanderson,  . 

Peabody. 

Marlborough, 

Martha  S.  Bucknam, 

Marlborough. 

Medford,     . 

Louise  MacLeod,     . 

Medford. 

Melrose, 

Will  S.  Carter, 

Melrose. 

Merrimac,  . 

Mary  L.  Cook, 

Dent  St.,  West  Roxbury. 

]ytethuen,    . 

Maud  Milner,  . 

Methuen. 

Milford,      ... 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Hastings, 

Milford. 

Millbury,    . 

Sara  S.  Gannett, 

See  Hudson. 

Montague,  .        . 

Lena  S.  Stratton,     . 

Montague. 

Nantucket, . 

Sara  Winthrop  Smitli,     . 

Nantucket. 

Natick, 

MaryF.  Carrick,     . 

See  Chelsea. 

Needham,   . 

Alice  M.  Prince, 

Needham. 
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New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Newton, 

North  Adams, 

Northampton, 

North  Andover, 

North  Attleborough, 

Northborough, 

Northbridge, 

Norwell, 

Norwood, 

Orange, 

Palmer, 

Peabody, 

Pittsfield, 

Plymouth, 

Quincy, 

Reading, 

Revere, 

Rockland, 

Salem, 

Saugus, 

Sharon, 

Shrewsbury, 

Somerville, . 

Southborough, 

South  Hadley, 

Spencer, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Stoneham, 

Stoughton, 

Swampscott, 

Townsend, 

XJxbridge, 

Wakefield, 

Wales, 

Walpole, 

Waltham, 

Ware, . 

Warren, 

Watertown, 

Webster, 


Mary  W.  Gilbert,    . 
Sadie  M.  Morse, 
Nathaniel  L.  Berry, 
Frederick  L.  Burnham, 
Katherine  D.  Whitman, 
Harriet  D.  Condon, 
Mabel  Brigham, 
Alice  C.  Eames, 
Elizabeth  Treadwell, 
Anna  Morton, . 
Anna  A.  Robinson, 
William  J.  Edwards, 
Zadiee  Morrison, 
Gertrude  F.  Sanderson, 
George  H.  Denison, 
Clara  F.  Robinson, . 
Charlotte  A.  Kendall, 
Annie  B.  Parker,     . 
Emma  K.  Parker,   . 
Adria  L.  Lantz, 
Augusta  L.  Balch,  . 
Mary  L.  Cook, 
Grace  E.  Southworth, 
Mabel  E.  Dickinson, 
Mary  L.  Patrick,     . 
Alice  C.  Eames, 
Mary  G.  Balch, 
Elizabeth  A.  Aldrich, 
James  Hall, 
Cora  Greenwood,     . 
Evelyn  F.  Cross,     . 
Grace  E.  Southworth, 
Elizabeth  A.  Bill,    . 
Emily  L.  Haines,     . 
Elizabeth  Treadwell, 
Annie  B.  Parker,     . 
Charles  M.  Campbell, 
Sadie  R.  Melzard,    . 
George  E.  Morris,   . 
William  L.  Judkins, 
Charles  M.  Campbell, 
Elizabeth  C.  Allen,  . 
Eva  Benham,  . 


82  Spring  St.,  New  Bedford. 
Newburyport. 

12  Putnam  St.,  W.  Newton. 
North  Adams. 
Northampton. 

North  Andover. 

North  Attleborough. 

Northborough. 

Northbridge. 

See  Hanover. 

Norwood. 

See  Gardner. 

Palmer. 

See  Marblehead. 

Pittsfield. 

Plymouth. 

Framingham. 

Reading. 

Revere. 

Rockland. 

13  Vernon  St.,  Somerville. 
See  Merrimac. 

West  Stoughton. 

Shrewsbury. 

Newtonville. 

See  Northborough. 

South  Hadley. 

Spencer. 

99  Pearl  St.,  Springfield. 

54  Byers  St.,  Springfield. 

See  Arlington. 

See  Sharon, 

Swampscott. 

Townsend. 

See  Northbridge. 

See  Reading. 

See  Chicopee. 

See  Dover. 

Lexington  Terrace,  Waltham. 

See  Clinton. 

See  Chicopee. 

Watertown. 

Webster. 
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Field. 

Name. 

Address. 

Wellesley,  . 

Elizabeth  C.  Kent,  . 

See  Dan  vers. 

Westborough,     . 

Ella  M.  Fay,    . 

Westborough. 

West  Boylston,  . 

Mary  E.  Danforth, 

West  Boylston. 

Westfield,    . 

Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Moseley,  . 

Westfield. 

West  Springfield, 

Arie  E.  Kelly, . 

West  Springfield. 

Whitman,    . 

Adria  L.  Lantz,        . 

See  Rockland. 

Williamsburg,    . 

Grace  Rising,  . 

Williamsburg. 

Williamstown,    . 

Frederick  L.  Bumham,   . 

See  North  Adams. 

Winchendon, 

Elizabeth  E.  Morse, 

Winchendon. 

Winchester, 

Mabel  G.  Cross, 

Stoneham. 

Winthrop,   . 

Mary  S.  Wood, 

Winthrop. 

Worcester,  . 

J.  Madison  Stone,    . 

Worcester. 

Worcester,  . 

Helen  D.  Marshall,  . 

Worcester. 

Worcester,  . 

Frank  J.  Darrah,     . 

Worcester. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  State  when  so 
many  and  so  efficient  supervisors  have  been  employed.  Be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  the  success  of  art  education  in  this  or  any 
other  State  depends  upon  teachers  and  not  upon  things,  —  and 
upon  teachers  who  have  character,  culture  and  ability  to  draw 
and  to  teach,  —  it  has  been  my  policy,  from  the  first,  to  recom- 
mend, so  far  as  possible,  no  one  who  depends  upon  another  to 
do  his  thinking  for  him,  or  upon  a  drawing  booic  to  take  the 
place  of  his  own  drawing,  or  upon  a  manual  to  instruct  his 
teachers.  I  have  used  every  legitimate  means  to  influence 
towns  to  employ  only  well-trained  supervisors,  with  minds 
open  towards  truth ;  with  the  courage  to  live  to  the  truth  as 
fast  as  discovered;  with  but  one  aim,  —  the  greatest  good  to 
the  child,  and  but  one  watchword,  —-Forward  ! 


HENRY  T.  BAILEY. 


North  Scituate,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1897. 
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REPOET   OF  J.    W.   MACDONALD, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  year  just  passed  has,  for  several  reasons,  greatly  in- 
creased the  demands  upon  your  agents.  As  far  as  calls  have 
come  to  me,  I  have  endeavored  to  respond  to  them  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I  have  found  it  impossible,  however,  to  respond 
to  all.  On  pages  177,  178  of  your  secretary's  report  will  be 
found  some  hints  of  what  your  agents  have  had  to  do,  but  few 
will  realize  the  long  days  and  the  evenings  required  to  do  it  in. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  my  work  was  considerably 
increased,  particularly  my  evening  work,  on  account  of  the 
plans  and  arrangements  for  the  Summer  Teachers'  Institute  at 
Salem.  This  work  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
North  Shore  Summer  Institute  Association,  to  whose  president, 
Mr.  J.  B.  GifFord,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Peabody  and 
Marblehead,  who  gave  himself  devotedly  to  the  undertaking,  a 
great  share  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  institute  is  due. 
We  had,  however,  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  the  insti- 
tute was  a  success.  There  was  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
nearly  700,  chiefly  teachers,  and  nearly  all  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  expressions  of  approbation.  By  a  vote  taken  the  last 
day  of  the  institute,  the  sentiment  was  unanimous  for  another 
the  coming  year,  and  about  half  favored  a  session  of  two  weeks. 

That  summer  institutes  of  the  kind  we  are  having  at  Salem 
and  Laurel  Park  are  needed,  and  are  destined  to  become  im- 
portant educational  factors,  seems  fully  proven.  How  many 
weeks  they  should  hold,  and  what  should  be  the  character  of 
the  instruction  to  accomplish  the  most  good,  are  questions  that 
should  receive  careful  consideration  in  the  light  of  experience. 
Holding  for  even  five  days,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  worth  far 
more  than  five  times  as  much  as  a  one-day  session,  not  only  in 
the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  but  in  the  opportunity  fur- 
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nished  the  instructor  to  develop  more  systematically  and  with 
less  cramming  whatever  line  of  instruction  he  undertakes. 

But  even  more  important,  it  seems  to  me,  than  anything 
else,  is  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  work  that  should 
be  done.  Almost  all  the  State  institutes,  as  far  as  I  know 
them,  are  given  to  general  talks  on  pedagogy  and  methods  of 
teaching.  In  this  respect  they  do  not  much  differ  from  the 
usual  teachers'  convention,  except  that  they  hold  longer.  I 
have  a  feeling,  however,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
should  be  given  to  academic  instruction,  partly,  at  least,  beyond 
what  the  teacher  actually  needs  to  impart  to  his  classes.  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  what  I  have  often  seen  of  the  work 
in  the  schoolroom.  I  would  by  no  means  exclude  talks  on 
methods,  but  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  teach  a  good  method 
than  to  teach  something  by  the  method.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, that  presents  itself  here  is  to  find  instructors  who  can  or 
will  do  this.  Indeed,  it  is  easier  to  find  ten  who  will  give  gen- 
eral talks,  than  to  find  one  who  can  give  good,  helpful  academic 
instruction. 

But,  if  academic  instruction  is  made  the  principal  aim,  the 
length  of  the  institute  should  be  not  less  than  two  weeks. 
This  would  enable  the  instructor  to  develop  one  or  two  prin- 
ciples with  some  degree  of  fulness.  A  difficulty  that  will,  per- 
haps, always  be  encountered  in  giving  this  kind  of  instruction 
is  the  disposition  of  so  many  teachers,  who  attend  the  insti- 
tute, to  float  about  from  room  to  room,  passively  listening  to 
one  instructor  and  then  to  another,  just  getting  a  sip  of  each 
subject,  or,  perhaps,  seeking  to  be  entertained.  It  is,  I  grant, 
the  duty  of  the  instructor  to  arouse  interest,  but  he  should  not 
have  to  do  it  all  at  a  teachers'  institute.  His  pupils  should 
bring  an  interest  in  the  subject  with  them,  to  help  him. 

In  October  last,  blanks  were  sent  to  all  the  high  schools  in 
the  State,  soliciting  information  regarding  certain  features  of 
their  equipment,  organization  and  work.  The  results  of  the 
inquiry  will  be  found  tabulated  in  the  accompanying  tables,  A 
and  B,  of  which  B  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  pupils, 
teachers,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  tables  that  224  cities  and  towns 
report  244  high  schools.  There  are  several  more,  not  reported, 
that,   under   existing  definitions  of  a  high  school,  might  be 
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added  to  the  number,  but  all  except  two  or  three  of  them  are 
quite  small. 

One  thing  shown  by  the  returns,  which  does  not  appear  ia 
the  tables,  is  that  the  cost  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  for 
current  expenses,  paid  out  of  money  raised  by  taxation,  is 
fully  $1,500,000,  out  of  a  total  of  about  $8,000,000  annually 
expended  on  all  the  schools  for  the  same  items,  or  nearly  one 
fifth  of  the  whole.  This  is  a  large  share  of  the  money  ex- 
pended for  education,  and  imposes  on  high  school  teachers  a 
great  moral  responsibility  to  give  to  society  a  good  deal  in 
return.  It  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  what  part  of  the 
youth  of  the  State  are  getting  direct  benefit  from  this  large 
outlay,  how  they  are  getting  it,  and  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  extend  the  privilege  to  a  larger  number. 

There  are  in  the  State,  on  the  average,  a  little  over  43,100 
children  of  each  year  of  age  from  five  to  fifteen.  The  number 
will  be  for  obvious  reasons  slightly  greater  for  the  years  below 
ten,  and  for  those  above  correspondingly  less,  but  the  number 
as  given  is  suflSciently  correct  for  our  purpose.  Of  this  num- 
ber, a  small  per  cent,  are  incapacitated  for  attending  school  by 
various  causes.  Also,  for  each  year  of  age  below  twelve  there 
are  probably  from  6,000  to  8,000  pupils  in  private  schools; 
but  above  twelve  the  number  for  each  year  diminishes  rapidly, 
and  may  possibly  take  from  the  number  of  scholars  who  nor- 
mally belong  to  the  second  and  first  years  before  the  high 
school  2,500  and  2,000  respectively.  Making  all  reasonable 
deductions,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  at  least  38,000  children  of 
the  normal  age  to  be  in  each  of  the  two  grades  preceding  the 
high,  who  are  either  in  the  public  schools  or  not  in  school  at 
all.  A  careful  study  of  the  returns  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  whole  State  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  public 
schools  that  might  be  counted  as  belonging  in  the  second  year 
before  the  high  school  is  about  25,000,  under  rather  than  over ; 
and  in  the  year  before  the  high  school  about  19,500,  or  a  little 
over  one  half  the  normal  number. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  missing  ones  are  still  in  public 
schools,  slowly  working  their  way  up  through  the  grades  below  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  in  these  two  grades  are  many  that  have 
dropped  behind  from  previous  grades,  and  some  from  younger 
grades,  who  have  outrun  their  mates.     The  numbers  in  these 
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two  cases  would  approximately  balance  each  other  if  all  scholars 
completed  the  grammar  school  course  ;  so  that  the  discrepancy 
between  the  normal  and  the  actual  numbers  in  the  two  last 
grades  of  the  grammar  school  gives  a  hint,  at  least,  of  the 
number  of  scholars  who  get  out  of  school  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

From  19,500  in  the  grade  before  the  high  school,  the  number 
drops  to  13,500  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school;  just  about 
two  thirds  of  the  previous  year,  and  approximately  32  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  normal  number  in  the  State.  The  second 
year  in  the  high  school,  the  number  is  about  9,250 ;  the  third, 
6,500  ;  and  the  fourth  or  last  (as  a  rule),  4,500.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  last  two  years  is  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  three  years'  courses  in  many  schools,  from  which  pupils 
are  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  last  years  of  the  grammar  school 
and  between  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  rapidly  passing  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory attendance,  whatever  this  may  signify.  How  many  of 
these  pupils  leave,  constrained  by  the  needs  of  their  parents, 
—  leave  with  regrets  and  tears;  and  how  many  hail  the  free 
age  as  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  a  dry  and  distasteful 
routine,  from  an  unfruitful  and  wearisome  cramming  of  rules, 
definitions  and  text-book  information,  that  never  has  awakened 
a  spark  of  inspiration,  —  these  questions  cannot  be  answered; 
but  I  have  seen  teaching  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  so 
mechanical  and  spiritless  that  I  have  been  prone  to  wonder 
that  so  many  scholars  remain  in  school  after  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  has  passed,  rather  than  that  so  many  leave. 
I  would  not  have  the  teacher  aim  always  to  entertain  his  pupils  ; 
but  I  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  have  him  make  of  school 
a  dull  treadmill.     There  surely  is  a  wise  middle  course. 

But,  if  we  explain  the  falling  ofi"  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades  by  the  need  or  cupidity  of  parents,  who  take  their 
children  out  of  school  as  soon  as  the  laws  allow  them  to,  we 
cannot  in  this  way  explain  the  falling  ofi"  between  the  first  and 
the  second  year  in  the  high  school.  Scholars  do  not  generally 
enter  the  high  school  till  after  the  age  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance is  passed,  and  it  is  safe,  therefore,  to  assume  that  they  do 
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so  of  their  own  free  will,  or  by  the  wish  of  their  parents. 
Why,  then,  do  they  leave  so  soon?  Some  of  them  may  be  and 
probably  are  allured  by  a  desire  to  get  to  earning  and  spend- 
ing money ;  but  may  it  not  be  that  many  are  perverse  enough 
to  have  been  born  with  a  mental  appetite  that  the  high  schools 
do  not  consider  it  their  duty  to  satisfy  ?  It  will  effect  a  glorious 
reformation  in  educational  aims  and  methods  when  we  come  to 
see  that  the  improvement  of  every  child,  whatever  his  initial 
condition  and  his  abilities  may  be,  is  of  vastly  greater  worth  to 
society  than  that  a  few  should  attain  some  fixed  scholastic  goal. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  worthwhile  to  study  the  columns 
of  percentages  at  the  end  of  Table  A,  which  roughly  show  how 
the  time  in  the  high  school  is  divided  among  the  various  groups 
of  subjects.  It  will  be  easy  to  see  that  the  foreign  languages, 
of  which  Latin  and  Greek  constitute  about  three  fourths,  dis- 
tance all  other  subjects  in  popularity  with  those  who  make 
high  school  courses.  But  the  percentages  do  not  reveal  the 
whole  truth.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  many  of  the  smaller 
schools  the  reported  courses  of  studies  require  more  recitation 
periods  than  the  teaching  force  can  hear.  In  these  cases  some- 
thing has  to  be  sacrificed,  but  it  is  not  the  languages.  Classes 
in  chemistry  or  physics  will  be  doubled,  so  that  these  sciences 
are  taught  only  in  alternate  years  to  scholars  of  two  different 
grades  at  the  same  time,  to  the  discouragement  and  disadvan- 
tage of  the  younger  scholars  ;  and  so  with  the  other  sciences, 
so  with  history  and  English  literature,  but  rarely  with  the 
classics. 

I  have  said  that  the  cost  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  for 
current  expenses  (not  including  their  share  of  the  cost  of  super- 
vision) is  fully  $1,500,000.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
about  what  proportion  of  this  money  goes  for  instruction  in  the 
different  groups  of  subjects  enumerated  in  Table  A.  Of  course 
the  estimate  is  only  an  approximate  one  :  English,  $150,000 ; 
sociology,  $150,000  ;  mathematics,  $225,000  ;  languages,  $600,- 
000;  sciences,  $240,000;  art  and  music,  $105,000;  manual 
training,  etc.,  $30,000.  It  must  impress  all  that  the  amount 
paid  for  language  instruction,  as  compared  with  other  valuable 
lines  of  instruction,  deserves  thoughtful  consideration ;  for, 
after  all  this  outlay,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  results  are 
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exceedingly  meagre,  so  far  as  language  attainments  are  con- 
cerned; or,  to  put  it  another  way,  those  attainments  that  a 
person  who  had  not  studied  languages  himself,  would  think  their 
study  signilied. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  in  studying 
Latin  and  Greek  to  make  these  languages  mediums  of  expres- 
sion ;  the  aim  is  disciplinary,  and  to  acquaint  pupils  with  the 
roots  of  many  of  our  English  words.  Then  why  spend  so 
much  time  over  an  artificial  pronunciation  of  these  languages  ? 
Is  there  anything  disciplinary  in  a  like  a  in  father  instead  of 
like  a  in  mate^  in  i  like  i  in  police  instead  of  like  ^  in  mite,  or  c 
like  k  instead  of  like  c  in  nice,  or  does  it  make  the  origin  of 
English  words  plainer?  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  obscurity  as  to  what  so  much  language  teaching  should 
accomplish. 

If  to  the  time  given  to  other  languages  we  add  the  time  under 
English  that  is  given  to  the  abstract  study  of  our  own,  it  will 
appear  that  about  half,  and  in  many  schools  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  time  is  given  to  the  language  training,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  any  knowledge  which  the  language  is  needed  to 
express.  Is  not  this  giving  too  much  time  to  this  kind  of 
language  instruction  for  a  good  many  pupils  ?  Are  there  not 
other  ways  to  prepare  for  a  useful  life  ?  Those  cities  that  have 
established  English  high  schools  have  practically  settled  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  as  the  popularity  of  these  schools 
attests. 

While  it  would  be  without  doubt  impossible  to  keep  all  the 
pupils  who  enter  our  high  schools  till  graduation,  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  much  better  showing  could  be  made,  if  our  courses 
of  studies  were  more  scientifically  arranged  and  the  instruction 
more  skilfully  graded.  It  is  a  question  not  only  of  what  should 
be  taught  the  first  year,  but  how  it  should  be  taught.  At 
present  it  seems  to  me  we  bring  in  prematurely  too  much  that 
is  abstruse  and  difficult. 

For  example,  physics  and  chemistry  are  the  fundamental 
sciences.  Astronomy,  physical  geography,  botany,  physiology, 
etc.,  are  largely  their  application  to  certain  phenomena ;  hence 
physics  and  chemistry  should  come  first  in  the  high  school. 
Physics  should  begin  in  the  last  year  in  the  grammar  school, 
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and  be  continued  through  the  first  year  in  the  high ;  but  it 
should  be  elementary,  dealing  with  general  principles  and  laws 
applied  to  the  phenomena  which  the  pupils  see  in  the  world 
around  them  at  every  turn,  — the  fall  of  a  stone,  the  motion 
of  the  wind,  the  flow  of  a  brook,  the  movement  of  machines, 
etc.  The  study  should  not  be  too  difficult  or  too  mathemat- 
ical. But  here  is  the  difficulty ;  the  teachers  have  text-books 
designed  for  more  advanced  work  (which  should  come  later  in 
the  course) ,  but  they  cannot  simplify  these  or  teach  from  facts. 
In  a  case  that  came  to  my  knowledge,  the  teacher  of  a  class  in 
first  year  physics  gave  under  specific  gravity  a  page  of  prob- 
lems of  which  this  was  one  :  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
piece  of  wood  from  the  following  data  :  Weight  of  wood  in  air, 
4  g. ;  weight  of  sinker  in  air,  10  g.  ;  weight  of  wood  and 
sinker  under  water,  8.5  g.  ;  specific  gravity  of  sinker,  10.5. 
This  problem  would  never  occur  in  practical  physics,  and, 
though  it  might  do  well  enough  as  a  test  for  an  advanced  class, 
it  was  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  elementary  work  of  the 
first  year,  where,  instead,  the  problems  should  have  been  simple 
and  practical,  with  a  sinker  whose  weight  in  water  was  known, 
and  enough  of  these  should  have  been  done  experimentally  by 
each  pupil  to  have  made  the  principle  clear. 

I  mention  this  only  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  teaching  in 
most  of  the  first  year's  work  that  tends  to  discourage  pupils 
and  causes  many  to  leave  school.  The  age  and  preparation  of 
the  pupils  considered,  the  most  difficult  year  in  the  high  school 
is  now  the  first,  and  next  to  this  the  second. 

Of  the  244  high  schools  reported,  96,  with  6,757  pupils,  are 
preceded  by  eight  grades,  or  years,  in  the  schools  below  ;  146, 
with  26,385  pupils,  by  nine  grades;  and  2,  with  191  pupils, 
by  ten. 

I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  effect  on  high  school  mem- 
bership  of  only  eight  preparatory  grades,  as  compared  with 
nine,  by  finding  the  ratio  of  high  school  pupils,  as  reported 
last  October,  to  population.  This  ratio  in  the  different  cities 
and  towns  varies  widely,  being  very  much  larger  in  some  places, 
having  the  nine  grades,  than  in  others  having  the  eight.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  larger  in  the  latter  case,  running  from 
1  high  school  pupil  for  every  68  of  population  to  1  for  every 
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30 ;  while  in  places  with  the  nine  grades,  the  range  is  from  1 
for  every  121  to  1  for  every  42.  The  smaller  ratios  in  both 
cases  are  in  manufacturing  places  with  a  large  foreign  popula- 
tion, composed  of  French  Canadians  or  of  peoples  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  that  do  not  furnish  many  pupils  for  the 
high  school.  The  local  ratio,  moreover,  is  misleading  in  many 
cases,  as  many  high  schools  have  pupils  from  other  towns. 
Hence  I  have  computed  the  ratios  for  the  State  as  a  whole, 
distributing  to  the  two  classes  of  high  schools  under  discussion 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  population  of  places  not  hav- 
ing high  schools.  According  to  my  figures,  the  high  schools 
having  nine  preceding  grades  average  1  pupil  for  every  75  of 
the  population  from  which  they  draw,  and  those  having  eight 
preceding  grades,  average  1  for  every  60,  or  a  membership  25 
per  cent,  greater  in  proportion  to  population.  This  is  not  all 
due,  however,  to  the  earlier  admission,  as  the  schools  having 
eight  preceding  grades  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  smaller  places, 
where  the  ratio  of  high  school  pupils  to  population  is  the 
larger  in  either  case.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that, 
with  eight  grades  before  the  high,  the  membership  of  the  high 
school  is  considerably  increased.  At  the  same  time,  the  number 
of  scholars  in  all  the  schools  of  the  town  is  diminished,  for  the 
increase  in  the  high  school  does  not  make  up  for  eliminating 
the  ninth  grammar  grade,  except,  perhaps,  in  Adams  and 
Winchester,  where  the  eight  lower  grades  are  followed  by  a 
five  years  course  in  the  high  school. 

In  many  cases  Avhere  there  are  nine  preceding  grades  the 
high  schools  have  three  years  and  even  two  years  courses, 
which  seem  to  have  full  as  much  effect  in  increasing  the  ratio 
of  membership  to  population  as  reducing  the  number  of  pre- 
paratory grades  has. 

A  careful  study  of  the  returns  seems  to  indicate  a  greater 
tendency  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  drop  out  between  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  high  school,  where  the  preceding 
grades  are  eight,  than  when  they  are  nine.  The  difficulty  in 
making  the  comparison  is  in  finding  towns  where  the  conditions 
are  similar.  These  are  most  nearly  so  in  the  counties  of  Berk- 
shire, Essex,  Norfolk  and  Plymouth  ;  but  even  in  these  counties 
the  returns  are  undoubtedly  for  several  reasons  more  favorable 
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to  the  high  schools  preceded  by  eight  grades  than  all  the  facts 
would  justify.  Whatever  it  may  be  worth,  the  following  table 
shows  the  percentage  of  falling  off  in  membership  between  the 
first  and  second  years  in  the  high  schools  of  the  counties 
named,  having  eight  and  nine  preparatory  grades  :  — 


For  the  whole  State  the  falling  off  between  the  first  and 
second  years  in  the  high  school  is  1.5  per  cent,  greater,  where 
the  high  schools  are  preceded  by  eight  grades,  than  in  the  other 
case. 

The  returns  for  1895,  taken  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
instead  of  at  the  beginning,  as  in  the  present  case,  seem  to 
generally  confirm  the  above.  The  corresponding  percentages 
of  decrease  in  membership  in  the  same  counties  that  year  were 
as  follows  :  Berkshire,  40  and  8  ;  Essex,  42  and  33  ;  Norfolk, 
33  and  18  ;  and  Plymouth,  11.  and  30. 

I  give  these  figures  for  what  they  are  worth  ;  but  if  it  should 
prove  that,  as  a  rule,  pupils  do  drop  out  between  the  first  and 
second  years  of  high  schools  that  have  but  eight  preparatory 
grades,  faster  than  in  the  other  case,  it  would  seem  to  confirm 
what  I  have  said,  —  that  prematurely  difficult  and  abstruse 
instruction  discourages  them  from  continuing  in  the  school. 
This  instruction  would  work  the  more  adversely,  the  younger 
the  pupils  are  on  entering. 

The  following  table    shows   the   number  of  pupils   sent  to 
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higher  institutions  in  1897,  as  compared  with  1894,  as  shown 
by  the  returns  :  — 


Normal  schools, 
Scientific  schools, 
Colleges, 


1894. 

1897. 

298 

526 

260 

274 

583 

789 

228 

14 

206 


The  number  of  regular  high  school  teachers  in  1894,  as  re- 
ported was  1,096;  in  1897,  1,312,  — an  increase  of  216.  The 
actual  number  is  about  20  larger  in  each  case. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  MACDONALD. 


Table  A.  — Shoiving  Condition,  Equipment,  Organization  and  Courses 
of  Studies  of  the  Massachusetts  High  Schools  as  reported  for 
October,  1897. 

[Abb?-eviations  a7id  Siff7is.  —  In  the  columns  under  "Accommodations,"  suit.,  suitable ; 
n.  s.,  not  suitable;  sat.,  satisfactory;  n.  sat.,  not  satisfactory;  lim.,  limited.  In  the 
columns  under  "  Pupils,"  e  means  that  the  number  given  is  an  estimate,  the  returns 
being  defective;  s.  specials;  ex.,  admitted  to  the  school  by  examination ;  pr.,  by  pro- 
motion from  the  school  below  in  due  course ;  both  of  the  abbreviations  indicate  that  both 
methods  are  combined.  In  the  columns  giving  the  time  allowance  of  the  various  subjects, 
a  capital  letter  indicates  that  the  time  given  to  the  subject  is  included  in  the  time  given 
under  some  other  subject  of  the  same  group,  designated  by  its  initial ;  an  asterisk,  *, 
that  the  subject  is  elective;  a  dagger,  f,  that  it  is  partly  elective;  a  large  cross,  +,  that 
the  school  has  a  course  in  the  subject,  but  the  time  not  given.  In  the  percentage  columns, 
courses  in  penmanship,  physical  culture  and  military  drill  are  not  included.  For  sum- 
mary, see  Table  B.  The  high  schools  of  towns  whose  names  are  in  Italics  are  doing  the 
work  of  about  two  years  of  high  school  work  only.] 
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TEXTILE  EDUCATI0:N^  I^  MASSACHUSETTS 
AKD   EUROPE. 

By   CHRISTOPHER   P.   BROOKS, 

Director  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Ilember  of  the  Permanent 

Bureau  of  the  International  Congress  of  Technical  Education 

as  Eepresentative  of  the  United  States. 


Textile  Education  in  Massachusetts 
AND  in  Eueope. 


The  Necessity  for  Textile  Schools. — It  is  fully  realized  by 
the  communities  of  manufacturers  of  the  leading  European 
nations  that  the  trade  school  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct,  if  not 
a  supreme  necessity,  to  their  business.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  textile  manufacturers,  and  there  are  now  textile 
educational  institutions  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  India  and  Japan. 
In  this  report,  the  expression  "textile  school"  is  used  to  denote 
an  educational  institution,  where  instruction  is  given  either  in 
the  day  or  evening,  in  the  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  bleaching 
or  printing  of  textiles  or  textile  fibres.  Many  large  schools  in 
Europe  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to  textile  interests. 

The  Textile  Schools  of  Europe.  —  The  number  of  textile 
schools  in  Europe  in  the  first  rank,  that  is,  schools  giving 
courses  of  day  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  qualify  a  man  to  become  a  manufacturer, 
probably  does  not  exceed  twenty.  Those  schools  in  which  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  evening  classes  for  the  benefit  of 
artisans,  or  in  which  Sunday  courses  or  intermittent  lecture 
courses  are  given,  probably  number  at  least  one  hundred. 

Textile  schools  are  found  in  the  highest  grade  in  Germany, 
especially  in  Prussia.  The  Prussian  textile  schools  are  all  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  government  and  are  all  managed  on 
similar  lines  to  one  another.  The  school  of  Mulheim  on  the 
Rhine  is  the  oldest  of  existing  schools,  and  its  work  was  com- 
menced in  1849 .  This  school  is  doing  good  work  now,  although 
later  schools  surpass  it  in  equipment.  So  excellent  a  reputa- 
tion did  this  school  enjoy  up  to  twenty  years  ago,  that  a  depu- 
tation of  Yorkshire  (English)  manufacturers,  who  visited  the 
continent  in  1876  to  report  on  the  state  of  textile  education 
in  Europe,  styled  it  as  one  of  the  most  complete  on  the 
continent. 
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There  liave  been  organized  during  the  last  twenty  years 
several  schools  which  have  now  taken  precedence  of  that  at 
Mulheim.  England  has  perhaps  most  examples  of  very  modern 
schools,  as  the  movement  in  that  country  has  only  been  popu- 
larized since  about  1885.  There  are  now  in  Eno;land  one  hun- 
dred  institutions  of  greater  or  less  importance  where  textiles 
are  systematically  taught. 

Textile  schools  are  of  various  origins.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  many  have  originated  through  the  guilds  and  weavers' 
societies,  of  which  we  have  no  parallels  in  this  country. 
They  were  associations  of  weavers  for  mutual  benefit,  some 
established  for  the  education  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
guilds,  and  others  for  mutual  protection  and  advancement. 

Origin  of  Textile  Schools. — A  large  weaving  school  in 
Berlin  originated  in  the  first  instance  with  the  United  Guild 
of  Weavers  of  Berlin,  and  a  notable  example  of  a  guild  gov- 
erning and  managing  a  textile  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  tex- 
tile department  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  in  Leeds,  England, 
which  has  been  equipped  and  supported  throughout  its  history 
by  the  Cloth  Workers'  Company  of  London. 

Sometimes  a  school  has  originated  from  an  association  of 
workmen  bent  on  their  own  higher  education,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  Oldham,  England,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Oldham  Mutual 
Technical  School,  which  has  developed  in  this  manner. 

The  desire  of  the  manufacturers  of  a  town  or  city  to  improve 
the  status  of  their  assistants,  to  educate  overseers  and  man- 
agers, has  been  another  cause  of  the  establishment  of  textile 
schools.     An  example  of  this  is  found  in  Mulhausen,  in  Alsace. 

The  schools  of  Crefeld  and  Roubaix  originated  ia  this  man- 
ner. Occasionally  it  has  been  found  that  the  owner  or  owners 
of  very  large  works  have  built  a  school  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  their  employees.  There  are  several  examples  of  this,  a 
notable  school  beino;  that  of  Messrs.  Howard  &  BuUouoh  of 
Accrington,  England. 

Support  of  Textile  Schools. — By  far  the  greater  number 
of  modern  textile  schools  have  been  established  jointly  by  the 
local  authorities  and  the  government,  in  deference  to  local 
manufacturing  interests. 

The  most  recently  erected  English  textile  schools  have  been 
established  in  this  manner.     In  the  latter  cases,  the  schools  are 
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governed  by  a  local  authority,  such  as  the  city,  town  or  village 
council,  and  are  administered  by  funds  derived  from  the  gov- 
ernment, which  are  sometimes  augmented  by  local  taxes. 

When  the  textile  school  in  Chemnitz  was  established,  in 
1857,  it  was  a  joint  undertaking  by  the  Saxon  government  and 
the  Chemnitz  council.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Eeut- 
lingen  school  was  commenced  in  1855,  it  was  done  entirely 
on  the  motion  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Wur- 
temburg. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  hy  many  of  the  continental  gov- 
ernments and  German  States  during  recent  years  to  take  the 
control  of  the  technical  schools,  and  some  of  the  most  recent 
ones  have  been  built  and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  States. 
In  many  cases  local  funds  have  been  diverted  to  technical 
school  purposes ;  for  instance,  the  proceeds  of  the  hall  mark- 
ing of  gold  and  silver  are  applied  to  watch-making  schools,  the 
proceeds  from  the  administration  of  a  conditioning  house  are 
applied  to  textile  schools,  and  the  proceeds  from  expositions 
are  applied  also  to  textile  schools. 

In  Switzerland  practically  the  only  textile  school  is  the  very 
excellent  one  at  Zurich,  for  instruction  in  silk  weaving.  In 
this  case  the  school  is  governed  by  the  local  manufacturers  at 
whose  suggestion  it  was  started.  The  town  of  Zurich  finds 
the  building,  provides  lights  and  power  and  remits  taxes ; 
there  is  also  a  government  appropriation  made  for  the  schools. 
In  other  places  the  trade  schools  are  also  equipped  and  man- 
aged by  the  local  manufacturers,  with  the  assistance  of  small 
appropriations  made  by  the  communes , 

Varieties  of  Control  and  Management. — In  schools  estab- 
lished in  such  a  variety  of  ways  there  are  naturally  many 
different  systems  of  control  and  management,  of  instruction, 
of  equipment,  and  of  awards  of  diplomas,  found  in  the  same 
country ;  but  there  is  being  evolved  a  system  in  almost  all 
countries  to  invest  control  in  a  central  authority,  usually  the 
government,  and  to  arrange  for  all  management  of  schools  to 
be  by  local  authorities,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  govern- 
ment and  other  inspectors.  Even  since  my  first  visit  to  Euro- 
pean schools,  in  1891,  and  on  the  occasion  of  subsequent 
visits,  I  have  seen  considerable  change  tending  in  this  direc- 
tion, especially  in  Germany. 
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All  Prussian  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing  and  finishing  schools 
are  placed  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
in  Berlin,  and  are  not  placed  under  the  Minister  of  Education, 
—  showing  the  recognition  of  the  German  government  that 
these  schools  are  a  necessity  to  the  commercial  well-being  of 
the  country,  and  not  merely  an  educational  requirement.  The 
officials  of  the  Prussian  schools  are  government  officials.  The 
school  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  director,  in  all  govern- 
ment schools,  who  is  in  co-operation  with  a  committee  of  local 
manufacturers,  bankers  and  local  educational  officers.  The 
director  of  the  school  shares  in  the  privileges  of  all  government 
service,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  service  is 
pensioned  at  two  thirds  his  salary. 

The  textile  schools  of  Belgium  are  under  somewhat  similar 
supervision ;  and  in  that  country  they  are  placed  under  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works.  The  schools  are 
managed  by  local  committees  of  administration  and  are  inspected 
from  Brussels. 

In  England,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  the  schools  are 
almost  entirely  controlled  by  local  authorities,  who  administer 
the  funds  appropriated  for  technical  instruction  by  the  British 
government.  This  fund  is  entrusted  to  the  county  councils 
(which  means  in  many  cases  the  city  councils),  but  where  the 
operations  of  the  city  councils  include  the  local  government  of 
small  towns  and  villages,  the  fund  is  entrusted  to  each  local 
authority. 

Technical  schools  are  almost  entirely  run  in  connection  with 
the  department  of  science  and  art  in  this  manner ;  the  schools 
are  also  inspected  by  the  South  Kensington  science  and  art 
inspectors,  and  receive  grants  from  the  science  and  art  depart- 
ments, in  addition  to  the  appropriation  by  the  county  council 
for  technical  instruction. 

The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  —  In  order  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  position  of  technical  instruction  in 
England,  we  must  realize  the  existence  of  an  association  known 
as  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  To  this  associa- 
tion, and  especially  to  its  secretary,  Sir  (formerly  Mr.)  Philip 
Magnus,  must  be  given  a  very  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  technical  instruction  in  England. 
About  1879  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  had  done  something  for 
two  years  previously  towards  establishing  a  voluntary  tech- 
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nological  examination  without  making  any  payment  on  results, 
turned  over  the  conduct  of  these  examinations  to  the  above- 
named  institute,  which  was  established  by  the  wealthy  London 
guilds,  or  city  livery  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
and  encouraging  education  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  all 
classes  of  persons  engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  in  manu- 
facturing and  other  industries. 

This  association  voluntarily  made  contributions  in  sums  of 
various  amounts  towards  the  building  of  suitable  local  schools 
and  grants  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  ;  but 
their  principal  work  was  in  organizing  a  system  of  examinations 
conducted  in  local  centres  but  in  accordance  with  fixed  standards 
and  by  recognized  authorities,  in  making  payments  on  the  re- 
sults of  these  examinations  to  the  teachers  of  the  classes,  and 
in  preparing  syllabuses  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  of  or- 
ganizers of  technical  institutions.  This  system  was  not  only 
applied  in  Great  Britain,  but  examinations  were,  and  are,  con- 
currently held  in  India,  Australia  and  other  British  colonies. 

For  over  ten  years,  from  1879  to  1890,  this  institution  built 
up  the  technical  instruction  system  of  England,  and  deserves 
all  the  credit  that  it  is  possible  to  give  for  the  excellent  work 
done  voluntarily  by  the  London  guilds. 

A.  Royal  Commission  appointed.  — During  the  interval  above 
named,  owing  to  a  very  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the 
government  by  advanced  educators,  who  had  become  aware  of 
the  immense  strides  made  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  es- 
pecially in  Germany  in  the  advancement  of  technical  education, 
and  by  wide-awake  merchants,  who  could  foresee  the  disastrous 
results  that  were  likely  to  accrue  to  British  trade  if  something 
were  not  done  to  foster  technical  instruction  in  England,  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed  in  the  year  1881,  and  published 
various  reports  during  the  succeeding  years.  The  eflfect  of 
these  reports  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  British  manufacturers 
to  some  extent  to  the  great  progress  that  was  being  made  by 
their  continental  competitors  in  the  better  trade  education  of 
the  workman,  the  overseer,  the  superintendent  and  the  em- 
ployer himself;  and  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in  1887  was  celebrated 
in  England  in  many  cases  by  the  addition  of  technical  schools 
to  the  existing  science  and  art  schools.  Some  two  years 
later  the  technical  instruction  act  was  passed,  which  was  the 
first  instance  of  the  government  officially  recognizing  technical 
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education.     A  year  later  a  windfall  occurred  which  placed  tech- 
nical education  in  England  on  a  permanent  basis. 

In  the  session  of  1890  Parliament  levied  additional  duty  on 
the  manufacture  of  beer,  to  the  extent  of  six  pence  per  barrel, 
which  was  estimated  to  yield  an  income  of  three  million  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  and  they  found 
the  money  was  not  applicable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended,  and  a  fresh  use  had  to  be  found  for  it. 
Friends  of  technical  education  were  wide  awake  to  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  they  took  the  matter  up,  and  in  a  very  few  days  the 
whole  sum  was  appropriated  for  the  advancement  of  technical 
education. 

Present  Position  of  the  Oity  and  Gfuilds  of  London  Institute. 
■ —  Since  the  appropriation  made  for  technical  education  by  the 
government,  the  grants  from  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  have  been  discontinued;  but  this  institute  is  still 
recognized  as  the  controlling  power  over  technical  education 
in  Great  Britain.  Its  position  is  entirely  unofficial,  but  it  is 
tacitly  recognized  by  all  of  the  technical  institutions  of  the 
country  as  the  leading  examining  body.  Its  appointment  of 
an  examiner  is  accepted  by  all  the  institutions,  and  students 
from  all  the  schools  accept  the  decision  of  the  institute  in  the 
matter  of  certificates  or  diplomas  as  final  and  decisive. 

The  Class  of  Students  in  Textile  Schools. — In  European 
schools  the  students  instructed  in  the  day  courses  are  usually 
sons  of  manufacturers,  who  are  sent  to  the  textile  schools 
by  their  parents,  as  they  get  better  instruction  in  the  schools 
than  in  a  mill.  In  the  mill  all  people  engaged  therein  have 
duties  to  perform,  which  keep  them  busy  without  making  the 
mill  into  an  educational  institution ;  and  there  is  often  con- 
siderable objection  on  the  part  of  the  overseers  and  manufact- 
urers to  give  instruction  except  when  compelled.  Another 
advantage  in  sending  a  young  man  to  a  textile  school  is,  that 
in  the  large  ones  there  is  usually  a  very  much  more  varied  col- 
lection of  machinery  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  mill.  In 
the  European  evening  schools  the  attendance  is  mostly  from 
artisans,  who  are  engaged  in  the  mill  or  machine  shops  during 
the  day ;  and  arrangements  are  made  by  which  they  can 
obtain  a  thorough  technical  education  at  a  low  cost.  In  con- 
tinental Europe  there  is  one  class  of  schools  which  is  not  found 
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in  England  or  America,  and  that  is  the  Sunday  textile  school. 
On  Sunday  morning  it  is  customary  to  have  courses  of  lectures, 
and  even  practical  work,  for  the  benefit  of  artisans  who  are 
otherwise  engaged  on  a  week  day.  Some  of  these  schools 
are  attended  by  very  large  crowds  of  students,  and  are  very 
popular. 

Fees  at  Textile  Schools.  —  The  fees  for  European  schools  are 
given  under  the  description  of  the  schools  on  succeeding  pages. 
They  vary  in  the  day  courses  from  the  highest,  namely,  three 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  at  the  Crefeld  Dyeing  and  Finish- 
ing School  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  annum  for 
the  spinning  and  weaving  course  at  the  Mulhausen  school, 
down  to  nothing ;  as,  for  example,  at  the  Roubaix  school, 
where  the  tuition  is  free. 

To  afibrd  comparison,  the  following  table  is  given  of  some 
of  the  leading  technical  schools  of  the  world,  where  the  gross 
cost  of  the  students  to  the  institution  is  given,  and  also  the  net 
cost,  the  difference  approximately  being  the  average  amount 
received  from  fees  :  — 


Number 

of 

Fees. 

Students. 

210 

$115 

100 

600 

300 

50 

1,200 

200 

1,503 

100 

600 

180 

175 

160 

2,000 

- 

720 

45 

Gross  Cost 

per 

Student. 


Net  Cost 

per 
Student. 


England :  — 
Central  Technical  College, 

Coopers  Hill,       .... 

Royal  College  of  Science,   . 

America :  — 
Massachusetts  Institute, 

Cornell  University, 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

McGill  University    (applied  science 
only), 


Germany :  — 
(Report  of  Royal  Commission,  1884) , 

Switzerland :  — 
Polytechnic,  Zurich,     .... 


600 
335 

300 
315 
305 

300 


295 


$155 

285 

100 
215 
125 

145 
500 
250 
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In  evening  schools  it  is  the  custom  to  make  the  fees  as  low 
as  possible,  being  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion in  such  schools,  as  at  Roubaix,  Yerviers  and  other  centres, 
where  there  are  no  fees  for  the  evening  classes ;  but  this  is  not 
a  good  practice,  as  the  instruction  to  adults  is  not  appreciated 
by  them  when  free,  as  it  is  when  a  sum,  however  small,  is  paid. 

It  is  generally  accepted  by  most  of  the  European  govern- 
ments that  the  lower  the  fees  can  be  made,  and  therefore  the 
less  self-supporting  the  school,  the  greater  advantage  the  insti- 
tution is  to  the  community  and  the  better  it  is  for  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  district. 

It  is  customary  in  Belgian  and  German  schools,  and  the 
practice  is  now  being  adopted  in  England,  to  charge  a  higher 
fee  for  a  foreigner  than  for  a  native.  This  is  done  for  two 
reasons :  one  is  that  the  foreigner  should  not  obtain  the 
benefit  of  instruction  at  much  less  than  cost,  which  is  really 
intended  only  for  the  native ;  and  the  other  is  to  place  an 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  foreigner's  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  local  industries.  A  notable  example  to  the  contrary 
which  deserves  widespread  recognition,  is  that  of  the  Poly- 
technic in  Zurich,  where  the  fees  paid  amount  to  only  15  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  instruction,  and  yet  this  benefit  is 
offered  to  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  consequence 
is  that  three  sevenths  of  the  students  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic 
School  in  Zurich  are  foreigners,  the  little  State  of  Switzerland 
being  burdened  with  five  sixths  of  the  cost  of  their  education. 

Many  of  the  European  textile  schools  remit  the  fees  to  needy 
students,  and  in  some  centres,  such  as  Chemnitz,  the  school 
committee  assists  in  paying  some  of  the  students'  board. 

Scholarships  in  Textile  Schools.  —  There  is  a  widespread 
practice  in  England  by  which  scholarships  are  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  but  deserving  students,  which  serve  two  objects  : 
first,  to  help  the  needy  students ;  and,  second,  to  enable 
wealthy  societies  and  State  and  county  authorities  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  institutions  to  which  they  have  not  the  power 
to  make  direct  appropriations,  or  where,  for  any  reason,  it  is 
undesirable  to  grant  direct  aid. 

In  some  districts  it  is  customary  for  manufacturers  to  send 
workmen  to  the  schools,  paying  their  fees  and  a  small  wage 
while   at   school,  —  the    idea   being   to   qualify   them   to  take 
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positions  as  overseers  and  managers.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany  and  Italy.  In  Italy  I 
have  seen  girls  in  one  of  the  schools  who  had  been  sent  by  their 
employers  from  the  neighboring  mills  to  learn  the  weaving  of 
new  or  intricate  patterns. 

Value  of  the  Education  given. — The  education  given  by 
textile  schools  is  so  valued  by  many  of  the  continental  manu- 
facturers that,  alter  sending  their  sons  through  a  full  course  jn 
a  school  in  their  own  country,  they  are  frequently  sent  to 
another  country  to  take  another  course.  This  is  especially 
true  in  England,  where  a  large  number  of  French,  German 
a,nd  Austrian  students  are  received,  and  it  is  found  that  many 
of  them  have  previously  been  through  a  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  their  own  country. 

A.dditional  Fads  of  General  Interest.  —  Only  male  students 
usually  are  found  in  the  European  textile  schools,  but  female 
students  are  encouraged  to  attend,  and  in  a  few  of  the  schools 
there  are  excellent  ladies'  classes  in  design.  There  are  also 
female  classes  for  burling  and  mending  in  some  of  the  Belgian 
a,nd  German  schools. 

The  textile  school  has  certainly  come  to  stay  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  manufacturing  district  and  there  are  few  manufact- 
uring cities  of  importance  that  are  now  without  a  textile 
school,  either  in  the  city  or  at  some  convenient  town  from 
which  the  school  can  be  utilized  by  the  young  men  of  the 
district. 

The  staffs  of  the  schools  are  held  in  high  esteem,  and  their 
advice  is  sought  by  manufacturers  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  while 
the  government  draws  on  the  officials  of  the  schools  for  expert 
work,  especially  in  judging  exhibits  at  large  expositions.  This 
year  the  head  of  the  textile  department  at  the  Manchester 
school  is  one  of  the  judges  of  fabrics  at  the  Brussels  exhibition. 
At  the  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  several  foreign  governments 
delegated  the  directors  of  textile  schools  to  take  charge  and 
report  on  exhibits.  The  same  thing  was  done  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1889. 

Tlie  Textile  Museum.  —  A  feature  which  is  being  now  intro- 
duced in  many  of  the  best  textile  schools  is  a  textile  museum. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  museum  at  Crefeld  is  influencing 
other  schools  to  follow  its  example. 
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The  museum  at  Crefeld,  in  Germany,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe ;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  only  one  other  which  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  it,  and  that  is  the  Museo  Archeologico,  at 
Florence  in  Italy. 

In  the  Crefeld  school  are  eight  thousand  pieces  of  fabrics, 
all  of  them  of  considerable,  and  some  of  very  great,  value.  The 
collection  is  of  extreme  historic  value,  including  fabrics  thou- 
sands of  years  old,  —  from  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptians  down  to 
the  fashionable  designs  of  the  present  year.  The  collections 
of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  espe- 
cially complete,  and  there  is  also  an  oriental  section  with  many 
fine  examples.  The  curator  of  this  museum  has  a  fund  at  his 
disposal,  and  is  allowed  to  purchase  fabrics  wherever  he  goes. 
Some  of  the  specimens  have  cost  as  much  as  fifty  dollars  per 
square  foot. 

The  Cloth  Workers'  Company  of  London  has  just  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Yorkshire  College  Textile  School  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  commence  a  textile 
museum.  The  Bradford,  England,  Technical  School  is  also 
making  arrangements  for  a  textile  museum,  and  others  of  the 
larger  foreign  schools  are  also  engaged  on  the  same  work. 

Textile  Education  in  Massachusetts. — After  the  foregoing 
summary  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  direction  of 
textile  education  in  Europe,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  is 
being  done  in  Massachusetts.  At  present  there  is  only  one 
textile  school  in  operation  in  New  England,  and  this  is  the  one 
established  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  Lowell  Textile  School.  —  The  textile  school  of  Lowell  is 
controlled  by  a  corporation  known  as  the  "Trustees  of  the 
Lowell  Textile  School,"  and  is  incorporated  by  a  special  act 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  "for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  textile  school  for  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practical  art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of 
industry." 

The  trustees,  with  two  exceptions,  represent,  either  as  presi- 
dent, director,  treasurer,  agent  or  superintendent,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  great  textile  corporations  of  Lowell,  Lawrence 
and  vicinity  in  the  Merrimack  valley. 

By  the  terms  of  the  by-laws  at  least  three  fourths  of  the 
trustees  must  be  "persons  actually  engaged  in  or  connected 
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with  textile  or  kindred  manufactures."     This  insures  the  prac- 
tical character  of  the  management  and  instruction. 

The  contributions  towards  the  equipment  of  the  school  have 
been  partially  made  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  partially  by 
the  city  of  Lowell  and  partially  by  the  manufacturers  of  textile 
fabrics  and  textile  machinery. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  have  been  carefully 
administered.  In  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  drain  upon  them, 
a  special  building  has  not  been  erected,  but  space  has  been 
rented  in  a  block  possessing  almost  all  the  requisites  for  a 
school  of  this  kind.  It  is  in  a  very  central  position,  con- 
veniently situated  for  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  near  to 
the  terminus  of  the  electric  car  lines  from  Lawrence  and 
Nashua,  and  contiguous  to  one  of  the  railway  stations.  The 
building  is  of  mill  construction  throughout,  and  substantially 
built  for  the  reception  of  heavy  machinery.  Possession  was 
taken  in  November,  1896. 

The  space  taken  in  the  first  instance  was  soon  found  to  be 
insufficient  for  the  large  amount  of  machinery  necessary  to 
thoroughly  equip  a  school  of  this  character,  and  additional 
space  was  taken,  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  school,  with  the 
option  of  using  still  further  accommodation  as  required.  The 
floor  space  at  present  utilized  is  about  thirty  thousand  square 
feet. 

Machinery  and  Plant  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School.  —  The 
machinery  and  plant  of  the  school  may  be  divided  into  several 
sections,  foremost  being  the  cotton  picking,  carding,  combing, 
spinning,  twisting  and  warp  preparation  department. 

The  equipment  of  this  department,  as  regards  machinery, 
consists  of  an  automatic  feeder,  single  section  picker,  finisher 
lapper,  one  top  flat  card,  one  revolving  flat  card,  railway  head 
and  drawing  frames,  one  slubber,  one  comb  and  sliver  lap 
machine,  one  intermediate  and  one  fine  frame,  also  a  spinning 
frame,  a  spinning  mule,  a  reel,  a  wet  and  dry  twister,  a  spooler, 
a  warper  and  a  slasher. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  above,  machines  for  yarn  test- 
ing and  other  purposes,  and  a  good  line  of  full-sized  models  of 
machinery.  This  machinery,  like  all  the  other  in  the  school, 
is  entirely  new,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  the  firms 
represented  by  it  are  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  the  Whitin 
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Machine  Works,  the  Mason  Machine  Works,  the  Kitson 
Machine  Company,  and  T.  C.  Entwistle. 

The  second  department,  that  of  wool  picking,  carding  and 
warp  preparation,  is  equally  well  equipped,  and  consists  of  a 
complete  collection  of  woollen  spinning  machinery  and  auxil- 
iary machinery  from  the  establishment  of  the  Davis  &  Furber 
Machine  Company,  Geo.  S.  Harwood,  the  Torrance  Manufact- 
uring Company,  B.  S.  Roy  and  others. 

In  this  room  are  to  be  found  the  mixing  picker,  the  first 
breaker  card,  the  second  breaker  card,  the  finisher  card,  with 
which  are  the  Bramwell  feeds,  Torrance  balling  head  and 
Apperly  feeds,  one  spinning  mule,  one  warp  spooler,  one  warp 
dresser,  one  bearaer,  one  twister  and  a  grinder. 

The  worsted  machinery,  which  has  not  yet  been  put  in  posi- 
tion, will  be  erected  in  the  same  room,  and  will  consist  of  all 
the  machinery  necessary  to  produce  worsted  yarn  from  the  raw 
wool. 

A  worsted  card  will  come  from  the  Davis  &  Furber  Machine 
Company,  North  Andover,  Mass.  In  addition  to  this  there 
will  be  one  double  can  gill  box,  one  two-spindle  gill  box,  one 
two-spindle  drawing  box,  one  two-spindle  weigh  box,  one  two 
spindle  finisher,  one  flyer  spinner,  one  ring  spinner,  one  cap 
spinner,  one  cap  twister  and  one  ring  twister.  This  machinery 
is  from  the  works  of  Prince,  Smith  &  Son,  Keighley,  England, 
whose  agents  are  Messrs.  Stoddard,  Haserick,  Richards  &  Co., 
of  Boston. 

The  claim  has  been  made  several  times  lately  that  the  Lowell 
Textile  School  is  the  best-equipped  school  in  the  world,  and  this 
claim  will  undoubtedly  be  vindicated  when  this  excellent  collec- 
tion of  machinery  is  installed  in  position.  It  will  be  erected  in 
connection  with  the  woollen  plant,  already  erected  and  con- 
tributed by  the  Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Company,  and  the 
Burr  picker,  which  was  sent  by  the  Atlas  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Newark,  N.  J.  This  room  will  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  that 
has  ever  been  equipped. 

The  operation  of  the  school  is  not  confined  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  cotton  and  wool,  but  there  is  also  an  excellent  collection 
of  silk  machinery  from  the  machine  shop  of  the  Atwood  Machine 
Company,  Stonington,  Conn. 
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Some  of  the  most  complete  rooms  in  this  school,  or  in  fact 
in  any  school  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  are  the  weave 
rooms,  where  there  is  a  collection  of  sixty-eight  looms  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  including  forty- 
five  hand  looms  and  twenty-three  power  looms,  on  which  any 
fabric  that  it  is  possible  to  weave  can  be  made.  The  power 
looms  are  almost  all  different,  and  represent  some  of  the  best 
productions  of  the  Crompton-Knowles  Loom  Works,  the  Lowell 
Machine  Shop,  the  Whitin  Machine  Company,  the  Draper 
Company  and  others.  There  are  throughout  the  whole  school 
a  number  of  machines  such  as  quillers,  spooler,  beamers,  yarn 
reels  and  testers,  which  are  used  in  the  courses  of  instruction. 

The  power  is  derived  from  electric  motors,  the  lighting  is  by 
electricity,  and  there  is  an  excellent  system  of  fire  protection 
and  of  humidifiers. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  consists  of  high-grade  machinery 
with  all  latest  improvements,  specially  built  to  afford  facilities 
for  all  kinds  of  experimental  work  and  of  such  variety  as  is 
seldom  found  in  any  one  textile  mill. 

In  engineering  this  work  the  director  has  borne  in  mind  that 
the  whole  plant  will  be  used  for  educational  purposes,  and 
therefore  difierent  systems  of  fire  protection,  lighting,  humidi- 
fying and  power  plant  have  been  used  in  different  rooms,  so  as 
to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  of  comparison  and  of  wide 
experience. 

In  the  school  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  textile  museum,  and 
the  nucleus  of  a  textile  library  which  now  contains  two  hundred 
and  ninety  volumes,  not  the  least  useful  of  which  is  a  complete 
file  of  the  proceedings  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association  ;  also  a  file  of  the  bulletins  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers . 

The  Object  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School.  — The  object  of  the 
school  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  practical  knowledge  necessary 
in  the  cotton,  woollen,  worsted  and  other  textile  industries,  in 
science  and  art  as  applied  to  these  industries,  and  in  the  proc- 
esses and  methods  for  the  purpose  of  improving  any  special 
trade,  or  of  introducing  new  branches  of  industry.  It  is 
essentially  a  trade  school,  and  the  whole  plan  provides  for  such 
instruction  only  as  will  be  found  useful  in  textile  trades. 

Science  and  art  are  taught,  but  not  with  the  object  of  educat- 
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ing  professional  men,  but  with  a  view  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial applications ;  but  the  school  ofiers  to  graduates  of 
universities  and  scientific  institutions  an  opportunity  for  techni- 
cal instruction  in  the  practical  application  of  certain  branches 
of  science. 

The  staff  of  lecturers  and  instructors  consists  of  men  who,  in 
addition  to  their  special  experience  in  textile  school  work,  have 
been  for  years  practically  engaged  in  mill  work ;  and  it  is  the 
object  of  the  trustees  to  give  technical  instruction  that  shall 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  best  European  schools,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature. 

The  Operation  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School.  —  The  operation 
of  the  school  is  ni  three  directions  :  — 

First,  day  classes.  These  are  specially  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  young  men  whose  intention  it  is  to  enter  the 
business  of  textile  manufacturing  in  any  branch,  and  who  have 
not  been  engaged  in  a  textile  mill,  or  who  have  already  been 
engaged  in  such  business  and  wish  to  improve  their  knowledge 
and  opportunities,  and  who  are  able  to  devote  their  entire  time 
to  study.  The  complete  collection  of  machinery  enables  every 
process  to  be  practically  illustrated. 

Second,  evening  classes.  The  second  branch  of  the  school 
work  is  intended  to  give  thorough  evening  instruction  to  those 
who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  mills  and  shops  in  the 
Merrimack  valley  ;  to  enable  those  w^ho  wish  it  to  perfect  their 
knowledge  of  the  branches  in  which  they  work,  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  other  processes  than  those  in  which  they  are 
engaged  in  the  daytime,  and  in  the  course  of  several  winters 
to  obtain  a  thorough  technical  education  at  a  low  cost  and  with- 
out interfering  with  their  daily  labor. 

Third,  popular  lectures.  The  third  means  of  encouraging 
textile  instruction  is  by  a  course  of  popular  lectures.  These 
lectures  are  given  by  recognized  authorities  in  the  branches  of 
which  they  treat,  and  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  students  in 
the  school,  and  to  inhabitants  of  Lowell  and  vicinity  who  do 
not  care  to  take  a  regular  course,  to  attend  popular  illustrated 
textile  lectures. 

The  instruction  given  during  the  last  few  months  has  been 
preliminary  to  further  instruction  which  will  be  given  to  the 
same  students  in  two  succeeding  years,  and  the  students  have 
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so  far  practically  all  taken  the  same  course  of  instruction.  The 
number,  however,  has  grown  so  large  and  there  has  been  such 
a  demand  for  special  courses  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term  these  students  and  others  who  entered  the  school  were 
given  the  option  of  five  courses :  a  cotton  manufacturing 
course  ;  a  woollen  manufacturing  course  ;  a  designing  course  : 
a  chemical,  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  course ;  and  a 
decorative  art  course.  Thus  the  needs  of  most  of  the  branches 
of  textile  industry  represented  in  Massachusetts  are  met.  The 
keynote  of  the  work  of  this  school  is  "  thoroughness ;"  nothing 
is  treated  from  merely  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  everything 
is  illustrated  practically.  The  system  is  such  that  no  student 
is  allowed  to  pass  forward  to  a  new  machine  or  new  study  until 
he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  one  on  which  he  or  she  is 
engaged.  The  school  was  opened  the  last  of  January,  1897, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  students  were  immediately  en- 
rolled, while  a  considerable  number  could  not  be  received. 
At  the  opening  of  the  second  term,  Oct.  4,  1897,  two  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  applications  for  admission  were  received,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  were  entered  as  students. 
Almost  monthly  since  the  opening  of  the  school  it  has  been 
necessary  to  add  to  the  staff  of  instructors,  to  the  machinery 
and  apparatus  employed  or  to  the  departments  of  instruction. 
These  facts  prove  that  the  school  has  been  a  long-felt  want. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Lowell  Textile  School  will  make  for 
itself  a  reputation  by  the  excellence  of  its  results  rather  than 
by  sending  out  a  large  number  of  imperfectly  trained  graduates ; 
and  that  in  the  future  its  development  will  be  coincident  with 
and  contributory  to  a  new  era  of  prosperity  in  New  England 
textile  manufacturing ;  in  helping  to  introduce  the  manufacture 
of  those  textiles  which  are  now  imported  from  abroad  to  an 
extent  exceeding  one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  annually ; 
and  in  case  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  fabrics  is  transferred 
to  the  Southern  States,  in  helping  to  introduce  finer  and  more 
elaborate  goods  to  take  the  place  of  the  coarser.  The  time  is 
approaching  when  the  textile  business  will  be  learned  in  such 
a  school.  The  mill  itself  is  an  establishment  for  making  cloth, 
and  not  primarily  for  the  education  of  would-be  overseers  or 
superintendents ;  in  fact,  from  a  combination  of  reasons,  a 
young  man  often  finds  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  infor- 
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mation  that  lie  desires  in  a  mill.  The  opposite  is  the  case  in  a 
school  where  the  primary  object  of  the  lecturers  and  instructors 
is  to  instil  all  the  information  possible.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  three  years  judiciously  spent  in  a  school  are  equal  to 
twice  that  time  in  a  mill.  The  school  issues  a  catalogue  which 
gives  fuller  information  as  to  the  courses  than  is  possible  in  this 
report.  The  Lowell  Textile  School  is  undoubtedly  only  the 
first  of  a  group  that  will  be  established  in  this  country  before 
the  close  of  the  century.  We  shall  be  able  in  this  matter 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  countries  that  have  ex- 
perimented with  technical  education  until  they  have  found 
the  most  appropriate  and  suitable  methods  to  fit  their  case. 
In  England,  for  example,  the  money  available  for  technical 
instruction  has  been  frittered  away  in  a  large  number  of 
insignificant  schools,  rather  than  concentrated  upon  one  or 
two  thoroughly  equipped  and  well-manned  institutions,  which 
should  serve  as  textile  universities,  to  which  the  student  and 
the  manufacturer  alike  can  turn  for  information  and  assistance, 
and  from  which  every  year  brainy  textile  men  would  graduate, 
whose  influence  and  knowledge  would  be  devoted  to  the  further 
development  of  textile  industry. 

The  Lowell  Textile  School  is  not  merely  a  local  school, 
though  it  has  by  force  of  circumstances  been  located  in  one  of 
the  oldest  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  suitable  manufacturing 
cities  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  New  England  institution ;  its 
advantages  and  opportunities  are  open  to  citizens  of  any  other 
city.  In  turn  it  claims  the  sympathy  of  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  New  England,  and  especially  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  textile  industries  of  Massachusetts. 
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Appendix  A. 


Trustees  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School. 

A.  G.  Cumnock,  President.  A.  G.  Pollard,  Treasurer. 

Bepresenting  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Augustus  Lowell,  Esq.  Howard  Stockton,  Esq. 

Bepresenting  the  City  of  Loivell. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Bennett,  Mayor  of  Lowell. 

A.  K.  Whitcomb,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lowell. 


Edward  W.  Atkinson,  selling  agent  for  textile  niachinery,  Boston. 

Frederick  E.  Clarke,  late  agent  of  the  Pemberton  Mills,  Lawrence. 

Frederic  S.  Clark,  treasurer  of  the  Talbot  Mills,  North  Billerica. 

A.  G.  Cumnock,  late  agent  of  the  Boott  Cotton  Mills,  Lowell ;  chairman  of 
instruction  and  finance  committee. 

Charles  L.  Hildreth,  agent  of  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  Lowell. 

Edward  W.  Holden,  agent  of  the  Sterling  Mills,  Lowell. 

Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence; 

Eugene  S.  Hylan,  treasurer  of  the  New  England  Bunting  Company,  Lowell. 

Frederick  Lawton,  attorney-at-law. 

Alvin  S.  Lyon,  agent  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  Lowell ; 
chairman  of  the  equipment  committee. 

Walter  E.  Parker,  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence. 

Haven  C.  Perham,  treasurer  of  the  Kitson  Machine  Company,  Lowell. 

A.  G.  Pollard,  pi'esident  of  the  Lowell  Hosiery  Company,  Lowell ;  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  rooms. 

J.  W.  C.  Pickering,  treasurer  of  the  Pickering  Knitting  Company,  Lowell, 

Jacob  Rogers,  director,  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills,  Lowell. 

James  T.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Lowell  Board  of  Trade  and  clerk  of  the 
corporation. 

William  S.  Southworth,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills, 
Lowell. 

Edward  W.  Thomas,  agent  of  the  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills,  Lowell. 

Thomas  Walsh,  superintendent  of  the  Hamilton  Print  Works,  Lowell ; 
chairman  of  the  chemistry  and  dyeing  committee. 
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Appendix  B. 


LowKLL  Textile  School  Staff. 

Director  of  the  School. 
Prof.  C.  P.  Brooks. 

Principal  of  the  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Department. 
Prof.  Louis  A.  Olney. 

Principal  of  the  Cotton  Department. 
Prof.  C.  C.  Hedkick. 

Principal  of  the  Decorative  Art  Department. 
Prof.  Vesper  L.  George. 

Principal  of  the  Designing  Department. 
Prof.  Fenwick  Umpleby. 

Principal  of  the  Department  of  Mechanics. 
I  Prof.  W.  W.  Crosby. 

Principal  of  the  Weaving  Department. 
Prof.  William  Nelson. 

Assistants  in  Instruction  and  Administration. 
M.  J.  BuCHER,  F.  L.  Leavitt, 

H.  McDermott,  Thomas  E.  Ainley, 

A.  J.  Pease,  A.  B.  Makinel, 

Samuel  Holt,  J.  I.  Broadbent. 
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Appendix  C. 


Eegistered  Students,  Lowell  Textile  School,  for  the  School 
Year  of  1897-98. 

Day  students, 69 

Afternoon  students, 21 

Evening  students, ■ 184 

Total, ■         .        .  254 

Day  Students'  Qualifications  for  Entry. 

Graduates  of  universities,      .        .        ,        .• 2 

Graduates  of  schools  of  technology, 6 

Graduates  of  high  schools, 30 

Graduates  of  grammar  schools, 13 

Passed  entrance  examination  or  entered  on  evidence  of  proficiency,  .  18 

Total, .        .  69 

Students  according  to  States. 

Massachusetts, .236 

Maine, 2 

New  Hampshire, 5 

Vermont, 1 

Rhode  Island, , 1 

Connecticut, 1 

Canada,  .... .  1 

Georgia, 1 

Ohio, 2 

Mississippi, .  1 

North  Carolina, 2 

New  York, 1 

Total, 254 
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Appendix  D. 


Lowell  Textile   School,    School  Year,    1897-98, — Afternoon 
AND  Evening  Students  according  to  Occupation. 


Apprentice,     . 

Mule  spinner, 

Assistant  overseer, 

Mill  operatives. 

Assistant  superintendent, 

Not  given, 

Beamer,  .... 

Overseers, 

Bookkeepers,  . 

Pattern  cutter, 

Calico  printer, 

Pin  setter, 

Carder,    .... 

Print  works,    . 

Card  grinder, . 

Reed  finisher, . 

Clerks 

14 

Roving  carriers, 

Cloth  stamper, 

Roving  hand,  . 

Cloth  inspector, 

Roving  preparer. 

Color  makers, 

Second  hands. 

5 

Color  matcher. 

Section  hands. 

10 

Cotton  waste  merchant, . 

Sketchmakers, 

2 

Designers, 

Slasher  tenders, 

2 

Draughtsmen, 

Spare  hand,     . 

1 

Drawing-fixer, 

Spinners, 

14 

Drawer-in, 

Storekeeper,    . 

1 

Dyers,     .... 

10 

Students, 

4 

Engraver, 

Superintendent, 

1 

Finishers, 

Warp  dressers, 

4 

House-keeper, 

Weavers, 

19 

Learning  cotton  business, 

Winder,  . 

1 

Loom  fixers,   . 

6 

Wool  combers. 

2 

Machinists, 

18 

Wool  sorters, . 

5 

Messenger, 

1 

Worsted  spinner, 

1 

F. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM   THE 

EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  TWELVE 
OK  EURAL   SCHOOLS 

APPOINTED   AT   THE  MEETING   OF  THE   NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  July  9,  1895, 


EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EUEAL  SCHOOLS. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE.* 

The  Committee.  — The  Committee  of  Twelve,  as  finally  con- 
stituted, consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  :  Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  la., 
chairman;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  ;  D.  L.  Kiehle, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  A.  B. 
Poland,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Plymouth,  N.  H. ; 
J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  S.  T.  Black,  Sacramento, 
Cal. ;  W.  S.  Sutton,  Houston,  Tex. ;  C.  R.  Skinner,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  ;  L.  B.  Evans,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  L.  E.  Wolfe,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Appropriation  for  the  Gommittee's  Work.  —  On  the  twelfth 
day  of  July  (1895)  the  directors  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  under  which  a  sum 
not  exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was  set  aside 
and  placed  in  the  emergency  fund  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  at  Buffalo  (1896),  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  council,  an  additional  one  thousand  dollars  was 
placed  in  this  fund  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Division  of  the  Work. — The  entire  committee  was  divided 
into  four  subcommittees,  and  assigned  certain  topics  each  for 
investigation  and  report.  These  subcommittees  were  con- 
stituted and  the  work  assigned  to  each  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedules  :  — 

I.  School  Maintenance.  Subcommittee :  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
chairman;  W.  S.  Sutton,  S.  T.  Black. 


*  The  fall  report  is  a  pamphlet  of  228  pages.  It  may  be  obtained  for  fifteen  cents  and 
postage  upon  application  to  Irwin  Shepard,  secretary  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  Winona,  Wis. 
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II.  Supervision.  Subcommittee  :  L.  B.  Evans,  chairman ; 
C.  R.  Sliinner,  Henry  Sabin. 

III.  Supply  of  Teachers.  Subcommittee  :  C.  C.  Rounds, 
chairman;  J.  H.  Phillips,  D.  L.  Kiehle. 

IV.  Instruction  and  Discipline.  Subcommittee :  W.  T. 
Harris,  chairman  ;  A.  B.  Poland,  L.  E.  Wolfe. 

Meetings  and  Discussions.  — The  committee  met  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  Feb.  18  and  19,  1896,  for  consultation  and  com- 
parison of  results.  An  informal  meeting  was  held  during  the 
sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Buffalo  in 
July,  1896,  at  which  time  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  meeting 
of  the  full  committee  at  Chicago,  Nov.  18-21,  1896.  It  was 
also  voted  to  ask  certain  experts  in  rural  school  matters  to 
meet  with  the  committee,  in  order  that  it  might  have  the  benefit 
of  their  experience. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago,  as  deter- 
mined. Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  devoted  to  general 
discussion,  one  half  day  being  allotted  to  each  of  the  four 
subcommittees  in  the  following  order :  School  Maintenance, 
Supervision,  Supply  of  Teachers,  and  Instruction  and  Dis- 
cipline. Friday  and  Saturday  were  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  preliminary  reports  submitted  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  respective  subcommittees.  The  sessions  were  held  from 
9  A.M.  to  12  M.  and  from  3  to  6  p.m.  In  order  to  facilitate 
discussion,  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  main  proposi- 
tions in  each  report  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  present. 
During  Friday  and  Saturday  the  reports  were  read  section  by 
section,  and,  after  alterations  and  amendments  as  suggested  by 
various  members  of  the  committee,  they  were  adopted. 

School  Maintenance.  —  All  the  subcommittees  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  schools  which  are  too  small  to 
employ  profitably  the  time  of  one  teacher  into  larger  schools, 
when  practicable,  in  order  that  better  instruction  may  be  pro- 
vided than  is  possible  under  the  present  system.  This  involves 
also  paying  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  some  central 
school  at  the  public  expense.  The  different  subcommittees 
have  reached  this  conclusion,  each  from  its  own  stand-point. 
The  inferences  drawn  from  facts  and  figures  are  too  obvious  to 
need  any  argument.     The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  discus- 
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sion  of  the  two  points,  organization  and  consolidation,  are  very 
broad,  and  would  seem  to  be  applicable  to  some  section  of 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  manner  of  raising  and  distributing  the  revenues  has 
been  carefully  investigated,  and  the  subcommittee  having  that 
subject  in  charge  seems  to  have  reached  very  wise  and  just 
conclusions.  The  township,  or  special  district,  in  which  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  reside  should  contribute  to  the  school 
funds,  as  should  the  county  and  the  State.  Every  interest  con- 
cerned in  the  education  of  children  should  bear  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  In  the  distribution  of  school 
funds,  because  of  the  community  of  interests  involved  in  popu- 
lar education,  the  strong  and  wealthy  must  contribute  to  the 
support  of  schools  in  weak  and  impoverished  districts.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  provide  equal  school  facilities  in  every  part 
of  the  State,  but  every  district  in  which  a  school  is  established 
should  be  assured  beyond  all  doubt  of  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  employ  a  competent  teacher  for  the  minimum  number  of 
months  or  days  fixed  by  the  law.  The  duty  of  providing  for 
the  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  the  means  whereby  they  can 
have  the  benefit  of  hio;h  schools  in  their  neighborhood  has  not 
been  overlooked. 

Supervision. — No  one  questions  that  supervision  should  be 
compulsory.  In  fact,  such  is  the  case  in  most  States  to-day. 
The  great  question  connected  with  it  is  how  to  make  it  eflfective. 
A  supervisor  who  has  charge  of  a  hundred  schools  or  more, 
scattered  over  an  entire  county,  finds  it  impossible  to  control 
and  direct  them  in  accordance  with  well-devised  plans.  Accord- 
ingly the  subcommittee  urges  township  or  district  supervision 
where  it  is  practicable,  or  that  each  supervisor  should  have 
such  deputies  or  assistants  as  will  enable  him  to  reach  every 
part  of  his  field.  Again,  if  supervision  is  to  be  eifective,  it 
must  be  the  product  of  skill  and  intelligence.  As  well  put  an 
ordinary  seaman,  selected  from  the  crew  by  lot,  in  charge  of 
an  ocean  steamer,  with  its  precious  cargo  of  lives  and  wealth, 
as  to  place  a  raw,  uncultivated  man  or  woman,  selected  by  the 
chances  of  a  political  convention,  in  charge  of  the  schools  in 
which  our  youth  are  being  trained  for  citizenship.  The  sub- 
committee is  of  the  opinion  that  certain  qualifications,  moral 
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and  mental,  with  some  experience  in  teaching,  should  be  exacted 
from  every  one  who  aspires  to  the  duties  of  a  supervisory  office. 
The  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  a  supervisor  of  schools 
have  been  so  minutely  discussed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
re-state  them  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  knowledge  and 
skill,  enthusiasm  and  patience,  sympathy  and  forbearance,  firm- 
ness and  justice,  are  requisite  in  one  who  would  discharge  his 
duties  conscientiously  and  with  due  regard  to  the  highest  good 
of  all  concerned. 

The  importance  of  bringing  the  school  into  touch  with  the 
farm  and  the  home  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length.  To  this 
end  the  supervisor  should  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  peculiar  conditions  of  life  in  his  supervisory  district.  It 
is  not  enough  that  he  visit  the  school  and  consult  with  the 
teacher.  He  must  meet  school  officers  and  parents,  awaken 
their  sympathy  and  arouse  their  interest,  if  he  would  do  his 
whole  duty.  He  must  have  a  controlling  influence  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  especially 
as  concerns  sanitation  and  hygiene,  in  teachers'  meetings,  and 
in  general  school  work  throughout  his  entire  territory. 

A  wise  supervisor  cannot  fail  to  observe  carefully  the  environ- 
ments of  the  school,  which  exert  a  powerful,  though  unconscious, 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  pupils.  The  bearings  of  the 
eesthetical  upon  the  ethical  side  of  the  child's  nature,  the  rela- 
tions of  music  and  art  as  determining  the  development  of  the 
child  along  right  lines,  should  be  observed  and  guarded  as  well 
in  the  rural  as  in  the  city  schools. 

Supply  of  Teachers.  —  The  question  of  the  support  aflbrded 
teachers  is  one  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
rural  school.  The  following  table,  showing  the  average 
monthly  salaries  paid  teachers  in  rural  schools,  has  been  com- 
piled from  answers  to  circulars  sent  to  State  superintendents. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  most  States  the  statistics  make  no 
distinction  between  city  and  rural  teachers ;  consequently 
many  of  the  returns  are  estimated.  They  are  valuable,  how- 
ever, for  purposes  of  comparison  and  general  information. 
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Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Alabama,  . 

$25 

$20 

Missouri, 

$40 

$34 

Arkansas, . 

33 

30 

Montana, 

60 

45 

California, 

67 

66 

Nebraska, 

35 

30 

Colorado,  . 

50 

45 

Nevada,  . 

85 

60 

Connecticut, 

30 

30 

New  Hampshire,     . 

30 

30 

Delaware, 

35 

33 

New  York, 

37 

37 

Illinois, 

30 

25 

Ohio, 

35 

29 

Indiana,     . 

40 

35 

Pennsylvania, . 

42 

83 

Iowa, 

35 

30 

Rhode  Island, . 

40 

36 

Kansas,     . 

40 

32 

South  Carolina, 

30    , 

27 

Kentucky, 

36 

34 

South  Dakota, 

36 

31 

Louisiana, 

40 

33 

Utah, 

53 

37 

Maine, 

35 

22 

Vermont, 

39 

27 

Maryland, 

29 

29 

Virginia, . 

28 

25 

Massachusetts,* 

32 

26 

West  Virginia, 

36 

36 

Michigan, . 

29 

25 

Wisconsin, 

46 

30 

Minnesota, 

40 

31 

Wyoming, 

45 

40 

*  Based  on  52  male  teachers  and  143  female  teachers  in  towns  under  a  valuation  of 
$500,000. 


In  connection  with  above  table  we  must  take  into  account 
that  in  only  a  few  States  is  the  average  length  of  the  school 
over  eight  months.  This  includes  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as 
rural  districts,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  in  general  the 
country  teacher  finds  employment  not  to  exceed  seven  months 
in  a  year,  and  often  not  more  than  five  or  six. 

The  subcommittee  regrets  that  so  few  are  able  to  apprehend 
the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  teacher.  Professional  fitness  is 
ignored  in  nearly  every  case.  The  smaller  the  unit  of  organiza- 
tion, the  greater  is  the  disposition  to  engage  teachers  for  short 
periods  of  time.  All  engagements  should  be  for  one  year  at 
least,  and  frequent  changes  of  teachers  should  be  discouraged. 

Instruction  and  Discipline.  —  The  evils  of  attempting  to 
grade  the  rural  school  as  the  city  school  is  graded  are  very 
clearly  set  forth,  accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that  those 
normal  schools  which  as  part  of  their  work  train  teachers  for 
rural  schools  should  carefully  impress  upon  such  teachers  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  size  of  the  school  in  determining 
the  uses  and  abuses  of  grading  and  classifying  pupils.  This 
suggestion  is  all  the  more  pertinent  in  view  of  the  movement  in 
many  States  to  require  some  previous  professional  training  as  a 
prerequisite  for  entering  any  public  school  as  a  teacher. 
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Considering  that  the  course  of  study  for  the  rural  school  need 
not  differ  in  any  material  point  from  that  provided  for  the  city 
school,  it  is  urged  that  the  aim  of  such  a  course  is  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  recognize  the  conditions  of  inorganic  and  organic 
nature,  and  to  pursue  the  studies  of  literature,  language  and 
history,  as  they  are  necessary  for  his  entrance  upon  civilization. 
The  difference  in  courses  of  study  for  rural  or  city  schools  is 
found  to  be  in  those  collateral  branches  which  relate  to  the 
environment  of  the  pupil  or  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  he 
dwells.  The  report  upon  this  point  is  very  full,  and  will  repay 
a  careful  study  of  its  details.  The  subcommittee  calls  especial 
attention  to  the  relation  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  system  of 
grading  and  clasBiiication.  The  suggestions  made  are  of  great 
practical  value  in  any  discussion  which  endeavors  to  determine 
the  method  of  adapting  a  course  of  study  to  the  wants  and  con- 
ditions of  rural  schools.  It  cannot  but  be  very  helpful  to  be 
told  that  the  course  of  study  is  the  measuring  rod  used  only  to 
determine  at  what  point  in  his  work  the  pupil  has  arrived,  and 
not  a  Procrustean  bed  used  to  give  the  work  the  lifeless  beauty 
of  a  dead  uniformity. 

The  consolidation  of  those  schools  which  have  become  so 
reduced  in  numbers  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  maintain 
them  separately,  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense 
to  other  schools  than  their  own,  and  the  concentration  of  higher 
grade  pupils  at  a  central  point,  are  urged  as  means  of  lessening 
many  of  the  evils  from  which  rural  schools  are  suffering.  This 
provision,  having  been  grafted  into  the  law  of  several  States, 
bids  fair  to  prove  of  great  benefit.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried 
it  has  commended  itself  as  economical,  and  as  a  means  of  afford- 
ing better  teachers  and  consequently  better  schools.  The  mat- 
ter of  improved  roads  enters  incidentally  into  this  discussion, 
as  having  great  bearing  upon  the  question  of  transporting 
children  to  central  points  for  school  purposes. 

Summary  of  Points  made  by  the  General  Committee. 

1.  For  purposes  of  organization,  maintenance  or  supervision, 
nothing  should  be  recognized  as  the  unit  smaller  than  the  town- 
ship or  the  county ;  the  school  district  is  the  most  undesirable 
unit  possible. 
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2.  Every  community  should  be  required  to  raise  a  certain 
sum  for  the  support  of  its  schools  as  a  prerequisite  for  receiving 
its  share  of  public  money.  A  certain  definite  sum  should  be 
appropriated  to  each  school  out  of  the  State  funds,  and  the 
remainder  should  be  divided  in  accordance  with  some  fixed  and 
established  rule,  a  discrimination  being  made  in  favor  of  town- 
ships most  willing  to  tax  themselves  for  school  purposes. 

3.  One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  improvement  of  the 
rural  school  lies  in  its  isolation,  and  its  inability  to  furnish  to 
the  pupil  that  stimulative  influence  which  comes  from  contact 
with  others  of  his  own  age  and  advancement.  The  committee, 
therefore,  recommends  collecting  pupils  from  small  schools 
into  larger,  and  paying  from  the  public  funds  for  their  trans- 
portation, believing  that  in  this  way  better  teachers  can  be 
provided,  more  rational  methods  of  instruction  adopted,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  expense  of  the  schools  can  be  materially 
lessened. 

4.  There  is  a  tendency  to  fill  the  rural  schools  with  un- 
trained, immature  teachers.  The  establishment  of  normal  train- 
ing schools,  under  competent  instructors,  with  short  courses, 
each  year  of  which  shall  be  complete  in  itself,  would  do  much 
to  remedy  this  evil.  The  extension  and  adjustment  of  the 
courses  and  terms  of  the  State  normal  schools  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  continuous  session  would  enable  them  to  contribute 
more  directly  than  now  to  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of 
rural  schools.  The  State  would  then  be  justified  in  demanding 
some  degree  of  professional  training  from  every  teacher  in  the 
rural  as  well  as  in  the  city  schools. 

5.  The  establishment  of  libraries,  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  of  school  extension  by  lectures  and  other  means,  the 
introduction  of  such  studies  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  connect 
the  school  and  the  home,  especially  those  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  every-day  life  of  the  community,  and  the  necessity 
of  applying  the  laws  of  sanitation  to  the  construction  of  rural 
schoolhouses,  demand  immediate  attention. 

6.  The  rural  schools  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  official 
and  intelligent  supervision.  In  every  State  some  standard  of 
qualifications,  moral  and  intellectual,  with  some  amount  of 
actual  experience,  should  be  demanded  by  law  from  those  who 
aspire  to  fill  the  office  of  superintendent  or  supervisor  of  schools. 
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7.  Good  morals  and  good  manners  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  an  educational  equipment.  The  inculcation  of  patriot- 
ism, of  respect  for  law  and  order,  of  whatever  tends  to  make  a 
good  citizen,  is  of  as  much  importance  in  a  small  as  in  a  larger 
school.  Regularity,  punctuality,  obedience,  industry,  self- 
control,  are  as  necessary  in  the  country  as  in  the  city  school. 
Country  school  teachers  should  call  to  their  aid  the  beautiful 
things  in  nature,  that  with  reverential  spirit  they  may  lead  the 
children  to  reverence  Him  who  hath  made  all  things  good  in 
their  season. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   REPORT   OF   THE   SUBCOMMITTEE    ON 
SCHOOL   MAINTENANCE. 

Revenue. 

Expenditures  for  Common  Schools.  —  The  educational  items 
in  the  budgets  of  all  progressive  countries  have  assumed  great 
proportions,  and  are  all  the  time  growing.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  reports  the  expenditure  for  common  schools  in 
the  States  of  our  Union  for  the  year  1894-95,  not  including 
payments  on  bonds,  at  $178,215,556.  Seven  States  expended 
more  than  $5,000,000  and  less  than  $10,000,000  each,  and  five 
more  than  $10,000,000  and  less  than  $20,000,000  each.  New 
York  alone  stood  at  about  $20,000,000.  In  1888-89  the  total 
for  the  country  was  $132,129,000,  and  in  1883-84  only  $103,- 
909,528.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  statistics  showing 
the  division  of  these  vast  sums  between  the  rural  districts  and 
the  towns  and  cities.  A  city,  in  the  dictionary  of  the  National 
Census  OflSce,  is  a  concentration  of  population  containing  8,000 
people  or  more  of  all  ages,  and  in  1894-95  there  were  574 
cities  in  the  country.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports 
for  the  year  1894-95  that  3,302,841  children  were  enrolled  in 
the  schools  of  these  cities,  to  10,894,911  enrolled  in  other 
schools.  He  reports  further  that  the  maintenance  of  these  city 
schools  cost  $74,721,332,  of  the  others  $102,876,359.  But 
this  is  no  proper  division  of  rural  and  urban  schools,  since  the 
educational  conditions  existing  in  many  centres  of  population 
containing  less  than  8,000  people  are  the  same  as  those  exist- 
ing in  the  574  cities.  At  present  it  costs  much  more  to  school 
1,000,   10,000,  or  100,000  children  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
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country ;  but  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  education 
furnished  is  so  much  greater  in  quantity  and  so  much  better 
in  quality.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  if  rural  schools  were 
brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  level  of  urban  schools,  they 
would  be  quite  as  costly.  At  least,  it  is  evident  that  the  first 
condition  of  good  rural  schools  is  a  sufficiency  of  funds  with 
which  to  provide  and  maintain  them.  How  shall  these  funds 
be  provided? 

Permanent  /School  Funds. — A  century  ago  the  American 
people  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  creation  of  permanent 
school  funds  or  endowments.  This  interest  was  originally 
stimulated,  if  not  created,  by  the  policy  that  Congress  fore- 
shadowed in  1785,  and  subsequently  firmly  established,  to 
endow  the  common  schools  in  the  public  land  States  with 
liberal  grants  of  public  lands.  In  every  State  in  which  Con- 
gress has  exploited  the  wild  lands  either  one  thirty-sixth  or 
one  eighteenth  part  of  such  lands  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
public  schools.  Beginning  with  Connecticut  in  1795,  nearly 
all  the  non-public  land  States  have  also  created  such  endow- 
ments out  of  their  own  resources.  Several  of  them  devoted 
the  United  States  deposit  fund  of  1837  to  this  purpose.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  no  one  dreamed  to  what  propor- 
tions public  education  would  grow  in  one  hundred  years ;  and 
men  thought,  not  unnaturally,  that  permanent  endowments 
would  greatly  ease  the  burden  of  taxation  for  school  purposes, 
and  would  keep  the  educational  machinery  of  the  State  con- 
stantly running  and  well  regulated.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that,  relatively,  these  funds  have  come  far  short  of  meeting 
the  expectations  of  those  who  laid  their  foundations.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  many  of  the  States,  and  particularly 
when  such  States  were  new  and  poor,  they  have  hastened 
educational  development ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  have 
often  done  great  harm,  causing  the  people  to  rely  upon  the 
feeble  income  derived  from  them,  and  to  turn  their  faces  away 
from  the  only  adequate  source  of  school  maintenance,  —  that 
is,  public  taxation.  Texas  has  been  gazetted  as  having  the 
most  magnificent  possibilities  of  any  State  in  the  way  of  a 
permanent  school  fund  ;  but  some  citizens  of  that  State  are 
now  questioning  whether  these  possibilities  may  not  prove 
other  than  an  unmixed  blessing.     The  fact  is,  public  schools  in 
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the  United  States  have  far  outgrown  all  present  or  prospective 
endowments.  In  1888-89  the  income  from  such  funds  was 
$9,825,000  in  a  total  of  $132,125,111 ;  in  1894-95  the  corres- 
ponding figures  were  $8,336,612  and  $177,597,691;  that  is, 
the  per  cent,  fell  from  7.4  to  4.7  in  six  years.  New  York  and 
Ohio  derive  less  than  $300,000  each  of  their  great  school 
revenues  from  permanent  funds,  and  Pennsylvania  derives 
nothing  from  such  a  source.  In  fact,  it  would  require  a 
permanent  fund  of  $400,000,000  to  carry  on,  at  the  present 
scale  of  expenditure,  the  common  schools  of  either  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania.  The  subcommittee  submits,  therefore,  that 
all  permanent  school  funds,  either  State  or  local,  should  be 
carefully  husbanded  and  wisely  administered  ;  that  they  should 
be  preserved  intact,  and  the  income  be  scrupulously  applied  to 
the  support  of  schools ;  that,  under  special  conditions,  it  may 
be  wise  to  augment  old  funds  or  create  new  ones,  as  when  cer- 
tain miscellaneous  revenues  can  be  devoted  to  that  purpose ; 
but  that  such  funds  must  necessarily  play  a  constantly  dimin- 
ishing part  in  popular  education.  Massachusetts  is  committed 
to  the  policy  of  adding  to  her  fund  $100,000  a  year,  raised  by 
taxation,  until  a  total  of  $5,000,000  shall  be  reached,  and  New 
Jersey  to  the  policy  of  similarly  dedicating  the  proceeds  of 
certain  riparian  rights  that  belong  to  the  State  ;  and  to  this 
there  is  no  objection ;  but  for  these  States,  or  any  others,  to 
lean  heavily  upon  such  funds  for  school  maintenance  would  be 
a  most  fatuous  policy.  Public  education  is,  or  at  least  should 
be,  a  recognized  function  or  service  of  the  State;  the  public 
schools  of  the  country  are  civil  schools,  created  and  carried  on 
by  the  civic  authority,  and  they  must  rest  ultimately  upon  the 
same  general  means  of  support  as  the  other  functions  or  ser- 
vices of  government.  As  well,  therefore,  endow  any  other 
branch  or  function  of  the  State  government,  such  as  the 
asylums  and  hospitals,  the  judiciary,  the  civil  service,  or  the 
militia,  as  the  State  schools  ! 

Gifts  to  Popular  Education.  —  Gifts  to  popular  education 
should  be  sedulously  encouraged.  Education  has  long  been  a 
favorite  object  with  public  benefactors,  as  the  annals  of  every 
progressive  country  show,  and  none  more  convincingly  than 
our  own.  No  doubt  when  the  public  mind  is  aroused  to  the 
advantages  of  popular  education,  and  school  taxes  are  abundant, 
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such  persons  who  choose  an  educational  object  for  their  ben- 
eficence will  rather  be  inclined  to  seek  some  other  form  or  kind 
of  education.  Still,  the  constitution  or  laws  of  nearly  every 
State,  if  not  indeed  every  one,  provide  for  the  acceptance  and 
use  of  private  gifts  for  school  purposes,  and  there  are  generous 
persons  who  are  peculiarly  interested  in  the  common  schools. 
Scattered  over  the  country  are  many  local  public  school  endow- 
ments that  had  a  private  origin,  and  such  gifts  have  not  come 
to  an  end.  The  subcommittee  is  not  aware  that  there  are  any 
statistics  showing  how  far  private  benevolence  contributes  to 
public  education,  but  it  is  apprised  that  the  contribution  is  by 
no  means  contemptible,  and  it  believes  that  it  might  be  made 
considerably  larger  than  it  is.  The  favorite  forms  of  such  con- 
tributions, under  existing  conditions,  are  most  likely  to  be  land 
for  building  sites,  and  apparatus  and  libraries  for  schools ;  and 
the  subcommittee  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  much  more  could 
be  done  than  at  present  in  all  these  directions,  and  particularly 
in  the  way  of  procuring  apparatus  and  books  for  the  schools  in 
communities  where  the  public  funds  that  are  available  for  these 
purposes  are  meager  or  insufficient. 

Taxation  the  Great  Resource.  —  The  great  resource  of  the 
public  school  is,  and  must  continue  to  he,  some  form  or  forms  of 
public  taxation.  The  ratio  of  the  total  school  revenues  derived 
from  taxes  to  those  derived  from  permanent  funds  is  all  the 
time  growing,  and  it  will  continue  to  grow.  At  two  periods 
separated  by  six  years  the  sources  of  the  common  school' 
revenues,  expressed  in  per  cents.,  were  as  follows  :  — 


Year. 

Taxes. 

Permanent 
Funds. 

Other  Sources. 

1888-89,   

1894-95,   

85.9 

85.7 

7.4 
4.7 

6.7 

9.6 

Manifestly  such  areas  or  units  of  taxation  should  be  created, 
or  continued  if  already  in  existence,  as  will  fully  develop  the 
sound  American  principle,  that  the  whole  wealth  of  the  State 
shall  be  made  available  for  educating  all  the  youth  of  the  State. 
This  is  both  right  and  necessary,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  United  States,  education  is  a  civil,  or  State,  func- 
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tion,  to  be  supported  like  other  similar  functions.  Wliat  shall 
these  units  of  taxation  be?  The  subcommittee  names  those 
following  as  coming  under  the  principle  just  stated. 

1 .  The  State.  —  A  liberal  provision  of  funds  from  the  State 
treasury,  to  be  distributed  according  to  some  rational  method » 
is  indispensable,  as  a  rule,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  system 
of  State  schools.  Formerly  the  burden  was  mainly  or  wholly 
thrown  upon  the  local  units.  The  old  Massachusetts  plan  was 
to  throw  upon  the  towns  the  whole  burden  of  maintaining  their 
own  schools.  But  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  schools,  grow- 
ing out  of  enhanced  salaries,  longer  terms  and  improved  ma- 
terial equipment,  long  ago  demonstrated  that  this  plan  must  be 
materially  modified.  Many  local  taxing  units  are  too  poor  to 
carry  such  a  load,  and  they  must  either  abandon  all  hope  of 
good  schools,  or  they  must  receive  assistance  from  the  State  or 
social  whole.  This  fact  began  to  gain  recognition  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  century.  When  the  constitution  of  Ohio, 
adopted  in  1851,  provided  that  the  Legislature  should  make 
such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the  interest 
arising  from  the  permanent  school  fund,  would  secure  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout 
the  State,  the  law-making  power  hastened  to  levy  upon  all  the 
property  of  the  State,  as  rated  by  the  assessors,  a  State  school 
tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
the  school  enumeration.  Taking  the  country  together,  the  cost 
of  public  education  is  divided  between  two  or  more  taxing 
units.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  part  which  falls  to  the 
local  unit  is  often  disproportionate.  In  1888-89  the  per  cent, 
of  the  total  amount  of  school  revenues  raised  by  local  taxation 
was  66.8  to  19.1  per  cent,  raised  by  State  taxation.  In  1894- 
95  the  corresponding  per  cents,  were  67  and  18.7.  The  ratio 
of  the  two  elements  is  variable  in  different  divisions  of  the 
Union  and  in  different  States  of  the  same  division.  The  per 
cents,  raised  by  State  tax,  as  reported,  range  all  the  way  from 
zero  to  a  maximum  of  83.2,  found  in  North  Carolina.  We 
should  naturally  expect  the  southern  States,  since  local  govern- 
ment is  there  less  fully  developed  than  at  the  north,  to  rely 
relatively  much  less  on  local  taxation  and  much  more  on  State 
taxation ;  and  such  is  the  fact.  But  political  habit  is  not  the 
only  factor  that  enters  into  the  problem  ;  economical  conditions 
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also  assert  themselves.  In  a  State  where  wealth  abounds,  and 
is  somewhat  evenly  distributed  throughout  its  limits,  as^where 
manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  are  frequent,  there  is  not 
the  same  necessity  for  the  State,  as  a  unit,  to  assume  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  burden,  that  there  is  in  a  State  where 
wealth  is  meager,  and  where  such  wealth  as  exists  is  largely 
found  in  a  few  concentrations  of  population,  leaving  large  areas 
thinly  populated  and  poor.  These  remarks  will  throw  light  on 
the  per  cents,  of  school  moneys  raised  by  State  taxation  and 
local  taxation  in  the  five  divisions  of  States  that  the  census 
office  recognizes.  The  date  is  1894-95.  No  account  is  here 
taken  of  income  from  other  sources  than  taxation. 


Divisions. 

state  Taxes. 

Local  Taxes. 

North  Atlantic  States, 

South  Atlantic  States, 

South  Central  States, 

North  Central  States, 

Western  Division, 

19.4 
38.1 

48.4 

9.9 

23.0 

68.2 

51.3 
31.7 
75.4 
61.3 

In  some  of  the  States,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  local  taxa- 
tion must  be  more  fully  developed  than  in  the  past  or  present ; 
in  others,  and  these  principal  States,  too,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  state  taxation. 

2.  The  County. — In  all  States  where,  for  other  local  pur- 
poses, the  county  is  the  sole  unit  of  taxation,  a  liberal  county 
tax  should  be  levied  for  the  schools.  This  proposition  applies 
especially  to  those  States  where  the  county  system  of  local 
government  prevails.  In  States  where,  for  such  purposes,  the 
county  is  a  large  unit  of  taxation,  it  may  be  wise  to  levy  a 
county  school  tax ;  that,  circumstances  must  determine.  This 
remark  applies  to  the  States  having  the  mixed  system  of  local 
government.  Under  the  town  system,  county  taxation  for 
schools  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  social  and  political 
traditions  of  the  people,  and  could  be  accomplished  only 
through  a  change  of  habit ;  perhaps  this  end  is  attainable. 
For  the  year  1894-95  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shows 
that  67  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  revenues  of  the  country 
came  from  local  taxes.     The  scale  ran  from  1.7  per  cent,  in 
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North  Carolina  to  98.2  in  Massachusetts.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  no  statistics  showing  from  what  sources  the  local  taxes 
come,  —  how  much  from  districts,  towns  and  counties,  respec- 
tively. The  point  must,  however,  be  strongly  pressed,  that 
local  supply  for  public  education  should  be  forthcoming,  as 
well  as  State  supply.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  teach  the  people 
to  look  ■  altogether,  or  mainly,  to  the  State  treasury  for  school 
maintenance  ;  they  should  rather  be  taught  to  depend  in  due 
measure  upon  themselves.  It  is  the  confident  opinion  of  the 
subcommittee  that  some  States  are  now  committing  this  mis- 
take. Many  States  having  the  county  system  of  local  govern- 
ment have  in  the  counties  a  resource  for  school  maintenance 
upon  which  they  have  never  adequately  drawn.' 

3.  The  Toivn  or  Toivnship. — In  those  States  where  the 
town  or  township  is  a  large  taxing  unit  for  other  local  pur- 
poses, it  should  also  be  made  to  contribute  liberally  to  public 
education.  This  recommendation  it  would  be  idle  to  urge  in 
most  of  the  southern  and  in  some  of  the  western  States,  because 
the  civil  town  or  township  does  not  exist,  and  it  would  be  vain 
to  urge  its  creation  for  school  purposes  exclusively.  But  in 
those  States  where  the  town  and  mixed  systems  of  local  gov- 
ernment exist,  a  township  school  tax  would  be  congruous  with 
the  general  social  and  political  habits  of  the  people.  The 
desirability  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes  was  urged 
under  the  last  head.  Such  taxation  develops  self-reliance  and 
local  character,  and  tends  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  interest 
of  the  people  in  the  schools.  The  town  was  the  sole  school 
taxing  unit  in  old  New  England,  and  it  is  still  a  prominent, 
sometimes  almost  an  exclusive,  one  throughout  the  northern 
States.  The  local  school  taxes  of  New  England  are  town  and 
district  taxes,  and,  taken  together,  they  range  from  the  mini- 
mum of  69.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  Maine  to  98.2  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  New  England 
States,  as  well  as  some  others,  now  throw  the  burden  too 
heavily  upon  the  towns  and  districts,  and  that  they  will  find  it 
advantageous  considerably  to  raise  the  ratio  which  State  tax- 
ation bears  to  local  taxation.  The  other  New  England  States 
will  probably  follow,  sooner  or  later,  the  example  of  Maine, 
which  raises  nearly  one  third  of  her  school  money  by  State  tax- 
ation.    In  some  States,  no  doubt,  the  townships  should  carry 
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a  heavier  weight  than  at  present,  at  least  as  compared  with  dis- 
tricts ;  at  all  events,  the  township  should  bear  a  reasonable 
part  of  the  cost  of  its  own  education. 

4.  Special  Districts.  —  Special  districts,  as  incorporated 
villages,  towns  and  cities,  the  subcommittee  considers  not  only 
proper  but  necessary  units  of  school  taxation.  Such  districts 
are  the  concentrations,  large  or  small,  of  population  and  wealth  ; 
they  are  the  industrial  and  social  centres  of  the  country.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  in  1893-94,  $69,886,413  was  expended 
for  school  purposes  in  the  443  cities  of  the  Union.  In  Massa- 
chusetts $7,088,000  was  expended  in  cities  ;  in  New  York.  $12,- 
723,000;  in  Pennsylvania,  $7,745,000;  in  Ohio,  $5,097,000; 
in  Illinois,  $8,110,000.  If  we  had  the  figures  for  the  smaller 
cities  and  the  incorporated  towns,  the  aggregate  would  be  much 
increased.  Now,  not  only  do  the  cities,  taken  together,  raise 
by  taxation  nearly  all  of  the  school  money  that  is  expended  in 
them,  but,  as  will  be  shown  in  another  place,  many  of  them 
contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  rural  schools.  Again,  they 
must  in  the  future,  collectively  as  before,  contribute  still  more 
largely  to  this  end.  Special  districts,  then,  are  essential  as 
taxing  units,  care  being  taken  to  secure  approximately  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  public  burdens.  As  a  rule,  dwellers  in  cities 
are  much  better  able  to  pay  heavy  taxes  than  dwellers  in  the 
country,  but  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  they  do  not 
always  do  so. 

The  school  district,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  that 
term,  is  not  a  desirable  taxing  unit,  but  the  contrary.  It  is 
now  such  a  unit  in  a  majority  of  States,  and  the  subcommittee 
is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  either  be  made  much 
less  prominent  than  it  is,  or  be  abolished  altogether.  As  a 
rule,  the  second  course  is  to  be  preferred  (except  in  special 
districts  already  mentioned).  The  town  or  township  is  the 
smallest  area  that  should  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Even 
this  may  be  over-weighted,  as  can  easily  be  shown.  The  un- 
answerable objections  to  district  taxation  are  the  inequality  in 
burdens  that  results,  and  the  inability  of  many  districts  to 
carry  the  load  that  good  schools  would  necessarily  impose  upon 
them.  A  few  statistics  will  make  both  propositions  perfectly 
clear. 

In  1871,  Superintendent  Fallows  of  Wisconsin  published  a 
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table  showing  the  amount  of  property  assessed  per  scholar  m 
the  school  districts  of  a  certain  township,  which  he  believed  to 
be  a  type  of  the  state  of  things  generally  existing  throughout 
that  State.  The  maximum  was  $2,860  ;  the  minimum,  $784 ; 
the  average,  $1,378.  In  1878,  Superintendent  Graham,  of  the 
same  State,  published  a  table  for  the  whole  State,  showing  that 
the  valuation  of  property  per  district  varied  from  $2,300  to 
$1,979,708.  Districts  with  less  than  $3,000  and  districts  with 
$40,000  were  found  in  the  same  township.  But  the  poor  dis- 
tricts were  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  school  six  months  in 
the  year,  just  as  the  rich  ones  were.  The  ratio  of  district  tax- 
ation ranged  from  half  a  mill  to  fifty-five  mills  on  the  dollar. 
Superintendent  Wells  of  Wisconsin  published  similar  facts  in 
1893  for  a  number  of  States.  He  showed  that  in  Rhode  Island 
some  districts  were  taxed  fourteen  times  as  heavily  as  others, 
and  in  Connecticut  a  similar  disproportion  existed.  In  New 
York  the  ratio  of  tax  raised  in  two  counties  varied  from  .0012 
per  cent,  in  one  district  to  .0431  in  another.  One  township 
presented  the  extremes  .0009  and  .0070,  and  still  another  one 
.0048  and  .0371.  Two  districts  in  one  township  paid  respec- 
tively $5.66  and  $58.11  per  capita;  two  in  another  one,  $5.43 
and  $60.37  ;  two  in  a  third,  $11.25  and  $181.85.  "  That  is  to 
say,"  says  Mr.  Wells,  "  the  rate  of  taxation  is  seven  times  as 
great  in  one  district  as  in  another  in  the  same  town,  and  the 
per  capita  cost  of  educating  a  child  is  eleven  times  as  great." 
But  the  first  of  these  New  York  comparisons  presents  a  ratio 
of  almost  forty  to  one. 

Statistics  such  as  these  could  be  collected  almost  without 
limit.  The  most  instructive  way  to  study  the  subject  is,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  ground.  If  a  man  unfamiliar  with  it,  who  lives 
under  the  independent  district  system,  will  only  take  the 
trouble  to  collect  the  facts  relating  to  his  own  county,  he  may 
easily  be  astonished  at  the  result.  And  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  law 
lays  upon  the  districts,  rich  and  poor  alike,  the  same  burdens 
iu  respect  to  school  maintenance.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  or 
why  the  people  have  so  long  borne  such  inequalities, — in- 
equalities so  contrary  to  the  cherished  American  principle  that 
the  property  of  the  State  should  educate  the  youth  of  the 
State ;  or,  rather,  it  would  be  hard  to  see  why  they  have  borne 
them,  if  we  did  not  know  the  extent  of  the  public  ignorance  on 
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the  subject  and  the  strength  of  conservative  habit,  and  did  not 
see  also  how  the  district  as  a  taxing  unit  is  bound  up  in  men's 
minds  with  the  district  as  a  unit  of  administration.  But  the 
two  are  not  inseparable.  The  Legislature  of  Ohio  abolished 
the  district  as  a  taxing  unit  twenty-five  years  or  more  before  it 
abolished  the  district  as  an  administrative  unit.  In  Connecti- 
cut, too,  town  taxes  and  district  management  are  both  met 
with  in  the  same  towns. 

Advantage  of  Using  Large  Units  for  School  Taxation.  — 
Before  dismissing  units  of  school  taxation,  a  single  point  calls 
for  closer  attention.  This  is  raised  by  the  question,  What  is 
the  advantage  of  looking  to  large  units  for  supply,  rather  than 
small  ones? 

The  answer  to  this  question  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  public  education  is  a  State  function,  and  that 
the  whole  State  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  the  youth 
of  the  State.  Now,  if  the  cost  of  public  education  bore  the 
same  ratio  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear  this  cost  in  all 
the  communities  of  the  State,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same 
thing,  if  the  wealth  per  capita  of  all  the  communities  were 
equal,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  would  make  no  difference 
whether  the  school  tax  were  levied  upon  large  areas  or  small 
ones.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  cities  are 
indeed  concentrations  of  both  absolute  population  and  school 
population,  as  well  as  of  wealth;  but  their  wealth  tends  to 
increase  much  more  rapidly  than  either  the  absolute  or  the 
school  population.  The  fortunes  of  the  country  are  either 
made  in  the  cities,  or  else  tend  to  flow  into  the  cities.  The 
last  report  of  the  census  office  shows  the  per  capita  wealth  of 
the  Union,  of  the  States  severally,  and  of  the  five  groups  of 
States,  but  it  does  not  show  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  cities 
and  of  the  rural  districts  separately.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  the  tables  showing  the  per  capita  value  of  real  estate  with 
improvements,  by  States  and  counties.  These  averages  throw 
important  light  upon  the  subject,  and  some  examples  will  be 
given. 

Illinois :  State  average,  $860.88 ;  highest  county  average, 
$1,311.90;  lowest  county  average,  $164.64. 

Massachusetts:  State  average,  $848.01;  highest  county 
average,  $1,564.10;  lowest  county  average,  $466.65. 
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New  York :  State  average,  $969.66;  highest  county  aver- 
age, $1,733.35  ;  lowest  county  average,  $305.80. 

Ohio:  State  average,  $689.01;  highest  county  average, 
$1,562.56  ;  lowest  county  average,  $265.99. 

Pennsylvania:  State  average,  $719.13;  highest  county 
average,  $1,049.88  ;  lowest  county  average,  $187.26. 

If  personal  property  were  included,  the  extremes  per  capita 
would  be  still  more  widely  separated  than  they  are  at  present. 
Formal  argument  is  not  needed  to  show  that  the  rich  counties 
are  much  more  able  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, education  included,  than  the  poor  ones,  and  the  propo- 
sition that  a  due  proportion  of  such  expense  should  be  thrown 
upon  these  units  rests  upon  this  fact.  The  tendency  would  be 
to  remove  inequalities  in  bearing  the  common  burden.  Levying 
the  local  school  tax  upon  the  township  instead  of  the  districts 
that  compose  it,  or  upon  the  county  instead  of  the  townships, 
would  work  in  this  direction.  It  is  very  true  that  townships 
are  unequal  in  per  capita  wealth  as  well  as  districts,  and  coun- 
ties as  well  as  townships;  still,  the  fact  remains  that  large 
units  are  less  unequal  than  small  ones.  Every  step  towards 
the  highest  taxing  unit  tends  to  distribute  the  burden  more 
equally.  In  fiict,  the  argument  for  removing  a  portion  of  the 
burden  from  the  small  taxing  units  to  the  large  ones  is  the  same 
that  justifies  us  in  calling  upon  society  to  educate  individuals 
or  families  that  are  too  poor  to  provide  for  their  own  education. 
Why  do  we  impose  a  public  tax  for  educational  purposes  at  all  ? 
Simply  because  education  is  a  common  interest,  while  some 
individuals  or  families  are  unable  to  educate  themselves. 

Importance  of  Local  School  Taxation.  —  It  may  be  said  that 
the  line  of  reasoning  which  has  been  followed  would  lead  to 
placing  the  whole  burden  of  State  education  at  the  door  of  the 
State  treasury.  Why  should  not  the  State  defray  the  cost  of 
the  common  schools,  just  as  it  defrays  the  cost  of  the  reform 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  of  the  asylums  and  hospitals? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  would  be  strict  logic.  However, 
we  are  to  remember  that  governments  are  never  carried  on 
according  to  strict  logic,  aod  cannot  be,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.  What  is  more,  there  are  the  best  of  reasons,  as 
shown  above,  for  making  education,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  a 
local  charge,  —  reasons  that  do  not  apply  to  some  other  public 
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services.  The  people  are  more  likely  to  be  vitally  interested 
in  the  schools  if  a  portion  of  their  cost  is  derived  from  local 
taxes.  In  no  country  of  the  world,  so  far  as  the  subcommittee 
is  aware,  is  elementary  education  made  an  exclusive  general 
charge.  It  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be.  The  present 
contention  is  for  a  reasonable  distribution  among  the  several 
taxing  units.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  worth  observing 
that  in  some  countries  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  as  in  England 
and  France,  to  rely  more  than  formerly  upon  general  rather 
than  local  supply. 

How  the  Different  States  raise  Money  for  Schools.  —  The 
appropriations  for  schools  that  States  make  from  the  common 
treasury  differ  greatly  in  form  as  well  as  in  amount.  Massa-^ 
chusetts  levies  no  State  school  tax,  but  the  Legislature  never- 
theless votes  various  specific  appropriations,  as  for  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  State  agents,  aid  to  pupils  of  normal  schools, 
compensation  of  local  superintendents,  the  payment  of  high 
school  tuition  for  pupils  living  in  towns  whose  valuation  of  prop- 
erty does  not  exceed  $500,000  and  that  do  not  maintain  a  high 
school.  Connecticut  raises  annually  a  State  school  tax  equal 
in  amount  to  $1.50  multiplied  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  as  enumerated  an- 
nually. Rhode  Island,  while  not  levying  a  State  school  tax, 
so  called,  votes  enough  money  out  of  the  State  treasury  each 
year  to  make,  with  the  income  of  the  permanent  fund,  a  total  of 
$120,000.  New  York  raises  annually,  by  taxation  based  on  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  State,  such  sum  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  as  the  Legislature  shall  determine.  New  Jersey 
assesses  and  collects  a  total  State  tax  amounting  to  $5  for 
each  person  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
years.  It  is  this  tax  that  places  New  Jersey  at  the  head  of  the 
column  of  northern  States  in  respect  to  the  per  cent,  of  school 
revenue  derived  from  a  State  tax.  The  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania provides  that  the  State  Legislature  shall  appropriate 
every  year  $1,000,000  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  use  of 
schools,  but  the  present  appropriation  is  $5,500,000.  Ohio 
levies  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  grand  tax  duplicate 
of  the  State.  Indiana  raises  eleven  cents,  and  Kentucky 
twenty-two  cents,  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property.  The 
Michigan  law  directs  the  supervisor  of  every  township  to  levy 
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a  school  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  schools  within  the 
township ;  but,  as  the  proceeds  are  kept  within  the  districts 
where  they  are  raised,  this  is  only  a  compulsory  local  tax ; 
still,  it  stimulates  further  local  taxation  for  the  grand  object. 
The  Legislature  of  Michigan  also  levies  a  specific  tax  on  certain 
corporations,  as  railroads,  etc.,  which  is  first  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  various  educational  funds  that 
the  State  has  borrowed,  as  the  university,  agricultural  college 
and  common  school  funds,  and  then  to  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  Nebraska  makes  an  annual  levy  and  assessment 
not  exceeding  one  and  a  half  mills  on  each  dollar's  valuation  on 
the  grand  list  of  taxable  property.  The  California  system  of 
school  finance  will  be  mentioned  under  distribution.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  States ;  still  others  will  be  dealt  with  in  con- 
nection with  distribution. 

Basis  of  School  Taxation.  —  The  basis  of  school  taxation, 
or  the  ultimate  sources  of  school  supply,  is  an  important  sub- 
ject. Whether  more  money  can  be  had  for  the  schools,  often 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  levy  the 
tax.  In  general,  taxation  for  schools  will  conform  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  character  of  the  State  taxing  system  as  a 
whole.  While  admitting  the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  subcommittee  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  it,  beyond 
offering  brief  remarks  on  two  or  three  points. 

Pennsylvania  meets  her  annual  State  school  appropriation, 
in  whole  or  part,  by  laying  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar  on 
all  moneys  loaned  by  citizens  of  the  State.  Some  States  levy 
poll  taxes  and  some  "occupation"  taxes  for  their  schools. 
Quite  miscellaneous  sources  of  school  revenue  are  met  with 
in  the  State  constitutions  and  laws.  We  find  specific  taxes  on 
dogs,  and  on  banks,  railroads  and  other  corporations.  Escheats 
and  forfeitures  are  often,  or  commonly,  devoted  to  the  schools. 
The  constitution  of  Nebraska  prescribes  that  all  tines,  penalties 
and  licenses  arising  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  shall 
belong,  and  be  paid  over,  to  the  counties  where  such  fines,  etc., 
may  be  levied  or  imposed  ;  also  that  all  fines,  penalties  and 
licenses  arising  under  the  rules,  by-laws  or  ordinances  of  cities, 
villages,  towns,  precincts  or  other  municipal  divisions,  less 
than  a  county,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  same  respectively,  and, 
further,  that  all  these  moneys  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively 
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to  the  use  and  support  of  common  schools  in  the  respective 
divisions  where  the  same  may  accrue.  Nor  is  Nebraska  pe- 
culiar in  so  dedicating  such  funds.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
the  subcommittee  that  an  inheritance  tax  would  prove  a  popu- 
lar, as  well  as  an  abundant,  source  of  school  supply. 

Distribution. 

Importance  of  Wise  Distribution.  —  The  subject  of  distribu- 
tion is  only  less  important  than  that  of  income.  It  is  easy  so 
to  distribute  school  funds  as,  first,  either  to  defeat,  in  whole  or 
part,  the  very  end  sought  in  taxing  the  larger  units  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small  ones  ;  or,  secondly,  materially  to  weaken 
local  enterprise  and  liberality,  or  wholly  to  destroy  it.  The 
subject  will  be  considered  under  both  these  aspects. 

1.  Division  of  School  Burdens  betiveen  Large  Units  and 
Small.  — The  assistance  that  the  large  political  and  social  units 
render  to  the  small  ones,  as  the  State  to  counties,  townships 
and  districts,  or  the  county  to  townships  and  districts,  or  the 
township  to  districts,  should  be  made  contingent,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  what  the  small  units  do  for  themselves.  No  com- 
munity, it  is  believed,  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot  do  something 
towards  educating  its  youth.  Again,  a  State  educational 
system  should  be  so  organized  and  administered  as  to  stim- 
ulate, and  not  repress,  local  spirit  and  etfort.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  remove  the  burdens  of  public  education  so  far  from 
the  people  that  they  forget,  or  tend  to  forget,  their  existence. 
The  principle  here  involved  is  a  vital  one.  History  shows  con- 
clusively that  popular  education  has  flourished  most  in  those 
States  of  our  Union  where  government  is  most  democratic. 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  lay  down  a  general 
rule  that  shall  govern  the  division  of  taxation  between  the 
State  and  the  local  communities.  Two  things  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. One  is  the  political  institutions  that  exist  in  the 
State.  If  government  is  largely  centralized  at  State  capitals 
and  county  seats,  that  is  one  thing ;  if  it  is  largely  decentral- 
ized, as  where  the  principle  of  local  self-government  is  fully 
developed,  that  is  quite  another.  For  example,  it  would  be 
idle  to  expect  that  the  same  results  would  obtain  in  the  southern 
States  that  are  found  in  New  England,  or  even  in  that  great 
group  of  States  where  the  mixed  system  of  local  government 
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prevails.  The  governmental  machinery  and  the  traditions  of 
the  people  will  assert  themselves  in  such  matters.  The  other 
factors  to  be  considered  are  social,  and  particularly  economical 
conditions.  As  remarked  early  in  this  report,  where  wealth  is 
abundant  and  its  distribution  general  and  somewhat  equal  in 
different  communities,  school  burdens  may  be  thrown,  and 
should  be  thrown,  much  more  heavily  upon  localities  than 
where  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  Density  of  population, 
relation  of  urban  to  rural  population,  average  wealth  per 
capita,  ratio  of  wealth  producing  population  to  the  population 
of  legal  school  age,  the  expenditure  for  education  per  pupil 
and  per  capita,  and  the  per  cent,  of  school  revenue  derived 
from  State  taxes  and  local  taxes  in  the  different  States,  —  are 
peculiarly  interesting  when  studied  together.  North  Carolina 
shows  the  largest  per  cent,  of  State  school  tax  (that  is,  of  the 
whole  tax)  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  while  the  average  popu- 
lation per  square  mile  and  the  average  wealth  per  capita  are 
also  small.  Maine  surpasses  all  the  other  New  England  States 
in  these  particulars.  The  proportionally  high  ratio  of  State 
taxation  in  the  south  is  due  to  the  two  facts  stated,  —  political 
institutions  and  economical  conditions.  But  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that,  as  the  cities  of  the  south  grow,  towns 
multiply  and  concentrations  of  population  increase  in  number 
and  in  the  value  of  property,  local  school  taxation  will  materi- 
ally increase.  Legislatures  could  hardly  prevent  it,  if  they 
should  try,  and  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  them  to  try  to 
do  so. 

2.  Support  of  the  Rich  and  Strong  brought  to  the  Poor 
and  Weak.  —  Funds  raised  by  the  large  taxing  units  should  be 
distributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  support  of  the  rich 
and  strong  to  the  poor  and  weak.  The  only  reason  for  taxing 
these  units  at  all  for  general  purposes  is  to  secure  this  end. 
On  no  other  principle  can  a  State  school  tax,  or  even  a  county 
or  township  tax,  be  defended,  unless,  indeed,  the  county  or 
township  is  a  single  school  district.  The  practical  question  is. 
How  shall  such  funds  be  distributed  so  as  not  to  defeat  the  end 
in  view?  A  historical  account  of  the  leading  methods  actually 
pursued  will  help  on  the  inquiry. 

The  Public  Land  States.  —  The  public  land  States  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.     From  the  admission  of  Ohio  to  that 
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of  Arkansas  (1803-36)  Congress  gave  to  the  congressional 
townships  of  such  States,  severally,  640  acres  of  land  each  for 
the  perpetual  use  of  schools,  and  vested  the  title  in  the  State 
Legislatures.  Accordingly  in  these  States  every  township  has 
its  own  independent  permanent  school  fund,*  which  is  some- 
times manao-ed  bv  local  authorities  and  is  sometimes  in  the 
keeping  of  the  State.  Generally  speaking,  the  sum  of  the 
township  funds  makes  the  so  called  State  school  fund,  so  far 
as  it  is  derived  from  public  lands.  If  the  township  unit  system 
prevails,  the  ultimate  distribution  of  income  has  been  made  in 
advance  ;  if  the  district  system,  then  the  township  distributes 
to  the  districts.  From  the  admission  of  Michigan  to  that  of 
Utah  (1837-95)  Congress  gave  the  common  school  lands  to  the 
States  as  units  rather  than  to  townships,  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  consolidated  State  school  funds.  The  annual 
income  from  these  funds,  so  far  as  the  subcommittee  is  in- 
formed, is  uniformly  distributed  to  the  local  school  organiza- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  youth  of  legal  school  age  as  enumerated 
every  year.  The  ages  vary,  but  the  principle  does  not  change. 
It  should  be  added  that  since  the  admission  of  California,  1850, 
1,280  acres  of  common  school  lands  have  been  given  to  every 
congressional  township. 

Appo7'iionment  according  to  Children  of  School  Age.  —  The 
rule  of  apportionment  just  explained  is  followed  far  more  gen- 
erally than  any  other.  Thus  Maine  distributes  her  State  funds, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  to  the  towns  according  to  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one. 
Connecticut  distributes  the  annual  income  of  her  permanent 
fund,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  of  $1.50  for  every  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  according  to  the  number 
of  children  between  those  ages.  Pennsylvania  apportions  her 
State  tax  of  $5,500,000  annually,  Ohio  the  proceeds  of  her 
one  mill  tax,  Michigan  so  much  of  her  specific  tax  as  goes  to 
schools,  and  Indiana  and  Kentucky  the  proceeds  of  their  State 
school  taxes,  according  to  the  same  general  rule. 

Other  Rules  of  Apportionment.  —  But  other  rules  are  fol- 
lowed. Vermont  apportions  her  State  tax  to  the  towns,  cities 
and  unorganized  districts  according  to  the  number  of  legal 

*  Ohio,  and  possibly  other  States,  offer  some  minor  exceptions. 
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schools  maintained  during  the  preceding  school  year.  New 
Hampshire  distributes  her  State  funds  to  the  towns  according 
to  the  number  of  pupils  returned  as  attending  school  not  less 
than  two  weeks  in  the  year.  So  much  of  the  Massachusetts 
permanent  fund  as  goes  directly  to  the  schools  is  apportioned 
to  the  towns  of  the  State  that  have  a  property  valuation  of  less 
than  $3,000,000,  towns  ranking  above  that  line  receiving  noth- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  scale  is  so  adjusted  that  the  poorer  the 
town  the  larger  the  amount  that  it  receives.  Towns  whose 
valuation  does  not  exceed  $500,000  receive  $300  each;  those 
exceeding  $500,000  and  not  exceeding  $1,000,000  receive  $200  ; 
those  exceeding  $1,000,000  and  notexceeding  $2,000,000,  $100  ; 
and  those  above  the  last  amount  and  not  above  $3,000,000, 
$50.  Again,  a  portion  of  the  State  fund  is  divided  among  the 
towns  that  are  eligible  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  town's 
school  tax  bears  to  the  whole  town  tax ;  the  larger  the  ratio, 
the  more  help  it  receives.  Rhode  Island  distributes  her  annual 
State  contribution  of  $120,000  as  follows:  first,  $100  is  as- 
signed to  every  school,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  number,  in  a 
township ;  then  the  remainder  is  distributed  to  the  towns  pro- 
portionally to  the  number  of  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  inclusive. 

Distribution  in  New  York.  —  The  State  school  moneys  of 
New  York  are  apportioned  in  a  complicated  manner.  The 
State  superintendent  first  sets  aside  the  annual  salaries  of  the 
school  commissioners  (district  superintendents).  Next  he  sets 
apart  to  every  city,  incorporated  village  having  a  population 
of  5,000  and  upwards,  and  every  union  free  school  district 
having  a  like  population,  which  employ  a  competent  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  $800 ;  and  to  cities  having  more  than  one 
member  of  assembly  in  the  State  Legislature,  $500  for  each 
additional  member,  to  be  expended  according  to  law  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  He  then  sets  apart  any  money 
that  may  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  library 
purposes,  and  $6,000  for  a  contingent  fund.  Next  he  sets 
aside  to  the  Indians  on  reservations,  for  their  schools,  a  sum 
equal  to  their  proportion  of  the  State  school  money,  on  the 
basis  of  distribution  established  by  law.  These  sums  set  aside, 
the  remainder  of  the  State  moneys  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts.     The  superintendent  now  apportions  to  every  district  in 
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the  State  $100  (called  a  "  distributive  portion "  or  "district 
quota"),  provided  it  has  maintained  a  school,  taught  by  a 
single  qualified  teacher  or  succession  of  such  teachers  for  the 
legal  term  of  the  preceding  school  year ;  and  the  same  sum  for 
every  additional  qualified  teacher  or  succession  of  such  teachers, 
not  counting  monitors.  The  school  year  is  160  days,  not  in- 
chiding  holidays  that  occur  during  the  time,  or  Saturdays. 
This  apportionment  made,  the  superintendent  divides  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school  moneys  among  the  counties  according  to 
their  respective  population,  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding- 
United  States  census,  excluding  Indians  on  reservations.  But 
cities  that  have  special  school  laws  receive  their  due  share  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  the  remainder  of  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

Distribution  in  New  Jersey.  —  The  New  Jersey  State  school 
tax,  equal  to  $5  for  each  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eighteen,  is  raised  by  the  several  counties  according  to 
their  amounts  of  taxable  property  respectively,  as  shown  by  the 
tax  rolls  of  the  townships  and  wards  of  the  counties.  Ten  per 
cent,  of  this  tax,  when  it  is  paid  into  the  treasury,  is  known  as 
a  reserve  fund^  and  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  "  equitably  and  justly,  according  to 
their  own  discretion."  The  90  per  cent,  remaining  is  then 
divided  among  the  counties  in  the  proportion  that  they  have 
contributed  to  the  tax.  When  the  State  school  moneys  reach 
the  counties,  they,  together  with  all  other  school  funds  in  the 
custody  of  the  county,  are  distributed  to  the  townships  and 
cities  on  the  following  basis:  (1)  $200  for  each  teacher  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  for  the  full  term  for  which  the 
schools  are  maintained  during  the  year  next  preceding  (nine 
months)  ;  (2)  the  remainder  according  to  the  last  published 
school  census  (children  from  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age)  ; 
provided,  that  no  district  shall  receive  less  than  $275,  and  that 
districts  with  fifty-five  children  or  more  shall  not  receive  less 
than  $375.  If  these  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  free 
school  nine  months  in  the  year,  then  the  inhabitants  may  raise 
by  a  district  tax  such  additional  amount  as  is  needed  for  that 
purpose. 

Distribution  in  Minnesota.  —  The  local  one  mill  tax  levied 
by  Minnesota  is  expended  within  the  districts  where  it  is  raised. 
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It  is,  therefore,  only  a  compulsory  district  tax,  the  same  as  in 
Michigan.  The  current  school  fund  of  the  same  State,  which 
includes  the  income  of  the  permanent  fund,  is  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  school 
forty  days  or  more  in  districts  that  have  had  school  for  five 
days  or  more  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  above 
apportionment,  graded  schools  having  not  less  than  three 
departments,  which  come  up  to  certain  requirements,  receive 
aid  from  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $200  each.  Besides  there 
are  eighty-five  high  schools  that  receive  State  aid  to  the  amount 
of  1400  each.  The  grants  to  these  graded  schools  and  high 
schools  are  paid  from  permanent  appropriations  that  are  met 
by  general  taxation,  and  are  apportioned  by  the  State  high 
school  board,  on  evidence  that  the  schools  are  complying  with 
the  requirements.  Minnesota  also  gives  the  sum  of  $500  an- 
nually to  State  high  schools  providing  elementary  normal 
instruction  of  a  kind  that  satisfies  the  high  school  board. 
Wisconsin  also  has  an  approved  high  school  list,  one  half  the 
cost  of  maintaining  these  schools  being  paid  from  the  State 
treasury.  Moreover,  Wisconsin  pays  $250  each  to  certain 
approved  high  schools  in  which  manual  training  is  taught. 

Distribution  in  California.  — The  California  system  of  school 
finance  is  a  unique  system.  The  State  superintendent  appor- 
tions to  the  counties  the  State  school  fund  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  of  school  census  children  (from  five  to 
seventeen,  certain  classes  being  excluded).  Each  county 
superintendent  first  ascertains  the  number  of  teachers  every 
district  in  the  county  is  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher 
for  every  seventy  school  census  children,  or  fraction  thereof 
not  less  than  twenty,  as  shown  by  the  next  preceding  school 
census,  and  then  the  number  to  which  the  county  is  entitled, 
by  adding  these  district  numbers  together.  He  then  calculates 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  at  the  legal  rate  of  $500  a 
teacher.  From  this  amount  he  deducts  the  quota  of  the  State 
fund  assigned  to  the  county,  and  the  remainder  is  the  minimum 
amount  of  the  county  school  fund  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for 
the  ensuing  year  ;  'provided^  that  the  minimum  of  such  fund  shall 
not  be  less  than  $6  for  every  census  child.  The  county  fund 
thus  made  up  is  then  distributed  to  the  districts  in  accordance 
with  this  rule,  viz.,  $500  for  every  teacher,  except  (1)  that  to 
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districts  having  less  than  twenty  census  children  only  $400  is 
assigned,  and  (2)  that  to  districts  having  more  than  seventy 
census  children  $20  additional  for  every  such  child  less  than 
twenty  in  number  shall  be  allowed.  All  school  moneys  re- 
maining in  the  treasury  after  this  apportionment  has  been  made 
are  then  divided  among  the  districts  of  the  county  in  propor- 
tion to  the  average  daily  attendance  upon  each  district  during 
the  preceding  school  year.  District  taxes  may  also  be  raised, 
subject  to  certain  legal  conditions. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  deal  with  all 
the  States,  or  even  with  all  the  peculiar  modes  of  distributing 
school  moneys.  It  believes  that  the  enumeration  of  particulars 
now  made  is  ample  for  the  present  purpose.  Some  remarks 
upon  the  leading  rules  or  methods  of  distribution,  are,  how- 
ever, called  for. 

1.  Distribution  according  to  School  Census  Objectionable. — 
Distribution  according  to  the  school  census  or  enumeration  is 
open  to  a  serious  objection,  viz.,  it  does  not  carry  the  money 
where  it  is  most  needed.  For  example,  two  districts  lie  side 
by  side,  one  having  twenty  and  the  other  forty  youths  of  school 
age ;  the  second  district  draws  twice  as  much  money  as  the 
other,  but  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  two  schools  is  practically 
the  same.  The  same  would  be  true  of  two  township  units, 
unless  the  schools  were  consolidated.  The  result  is,  that  the 
district  or  township  that  needs  the  most  help  receives  the  least. 
The  rule  is  simple  and  easily  worked,  but  it  tends  partially  to 
defeat  the  end  of  State  or  county  aid. 

2.  Distribution  according  to  School  Enrolment  or  Attend- 
ance Objectionable. — The  same  objection  holds  against  rules 
based  on  the  school  enrolment  or  on  attendance,  only  with 
somewhat  diminished  force.  Again,  if  the  enrolment  is  fol- 
lowed, or  attendance  for  a  brief  time,  there  is  danger  that 
some  children  will  go  to  school  long  enough  to  be  counted, 
and  then  drop  out.  Besides,  such  rules  of  distribution  work  in 
favor  of  the  graded  schools  and  against  the  rural  schools,  on 
account  of  their  larger  enrolment  and  more  regular  attendance. 

3.  An  Equitable  Method  of  Distribution.  — Taking  every- 
thing into  account,  the  subcommittee  is  inclined  to  think  that 
a  fixed  sum  or  sums,  based  on  an  arbitrary  unit  or  units,  is 
most  equitable.     Examples  of  such  rules  are  furnished  by  the 
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States  of  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  California.  The  most  serious  objection  to  such  rules  is 
that  they  are  necessarily  complicated ;  some  of  those  given 
above  are  quite  complicated.  Then,  if  the  fixed  sum  is  so 
much  a  teacher,  as  in  New  York,  or  so  much  a  district,  as  in 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  there  is  a  temptation  to  the 
undue  multiplication  of  schools  or  teachers.  But  this  point 
can  be  safeguarded  by  fixing  statutory  limitations,  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. No  rule  can  be  devised  that  will  not  be  open  to 
objection.  The  subcommittee  does  not  believe  it  possible  to 
invent  any  rule  of  distribution  that  will  well  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  taxing  large  units  for  the  benefit  of  small  ones, 
unless  it  rests  on  the  school  or  the  teacher  as  a  unit,  with  the 
necessary  qualifications.  The  Massachusetts  rule  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  the  school  needs  of  towns  cannot  always  be 
measured  by  low  valuations  of  property  assessed  for  taxation, 
as  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  educated  is  also  a  factor.  If  the 
method  of  distribution  now  recommended  is  objected  to  as  an 
exclusive  one,  then  it  may  be  supplemented  by  basing  a  part 
of  the  appropriation  on  the  school  census,  enrolment  or  attend- 
ance. The  resort  to  the  United  States  census  is  most  objec- 
tionable, as  great  changes  of  population  occur  in  the  course  of 
ten  years. 

Difference  in  the  Working  of  Tioo  Methods,  — The  difiference 
in  the  working  of  the  school  census  method  and  the  fixed  sum 
method  of  distribution  is  well  shown  by  comparing  the  statistics 
of  two  States.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  15,  1895,  the 
mill  tax  of  Ohio  produced  $1,720,922.  Of  the  eighty-eight 
counties,  forty  paid  more  into  the  fund  than  they  received 
from  it,  while  forty-eight  paid  less  than  they  received.  Some 
of  the  major  counties  of  the  State  received  more  from  the  fund 
than  they  paid  into  it,  while  minor  counties  paid  more  than  they 
received.  For  the  year  1896  the  city  of  Cleveland  actually  re- 
ceived $2,616.67  more  from  the  State  than  it  paid  to  the  State. 
Assuredly,  a  rule  that  makes  the  agricultural  counties  of  Ohio, 
or  many  of  them,  contribute  to  the  education  of  Cleveland,  the 
most  populous  city  in  the  State,  is  a  travesty  of  common  sense. 
But  the  same  year  Cincinnati  paid  in  round  numbers  $70,000 
more  than  it  received.  This  is  hardly  better  than  repealing 
the  mill  tax  outright,  and  letting  the  burden  of  education  fiiU 
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directly  upon  the  cities  and  townships.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  1896,  paid  a  total  general  school 
tax  of  $4,062,903,  of  which  $3,500,000  was  immediately  dis- 
tributed to  the  counties  again.  Fifty-four  of  the  sixty  counties 
received  more  from  this  tax  than  they  contributed  to  it ;  only 
six  counties  paid  more  than  they  received.  Erie  county  paid 
$241,597  and  received  $185,460,  w^hile  the  corresponding 
figures  for  Kings  and  New  York  counties  were  $503,603  and 
$387,879,  and  $1,884,584  and  $636,133,  respectively.  The 
New  York  rule  does  bring  the  strong  to  the  help  of  the  weak. 

Separate  Funds  for  Separate  Purposes.  —  A  question  arises 
in  respect  to  separate  funds  for  buildings,  the  payment  of 
teachers  and  incidental  expenses.  In  the  opinion  of  the  sub- 
committee, such  division  is  desirable.  The  need  of  providing 
new  buildings  is  often  made  an  excuse  by  boards  of  education 
for  keeping  down  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  triple  fund 
would  not  indeed  prevent  such  injustice,  which  makes  teachers 
as  such  contribute  to  buildings,  but  it  would  tend  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  often  stipulated  in  school  laws  that  State  funds 
apportioned  to  communities  shall  be  wholly  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers.  This  is  a  wholesome  regulation.  The  cost 
of  grounds,  buildings  and  incidental  expenses  should  be  met 
by  local  taxes  or  other  local  funds.  Touching  the  division  of 
the  cost  of  public  education,  State  Superintendent  Stetson  of 
Maine,  in  a  private  communication,  thus  defines  the  prospec- 
tive policy  of  that  State  :  "Local  communities  shall  provide 
school  lots  and  school  buildings,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair. 
Two-thirds  of  the  money  raised  for  maintaining  schools  shall 
come  from  the  State,  and  one  third  from  the  local  communities. 
The  apportionment  of  the  money  to  the  several  municipalities 
shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  average  attendance.  We  shall  also 
try  to  get  a  law  prohibiting  towns  from  receiving  State  aid,  if 
they  maintain  schools  having  less  than  a  certain  average  at- 
tendance." Such  a  law  as  this  would  serve  to  prevent  the 
undue  multiplication  of  districts,  and  would  even  work  a 
certain  measure  of  consolidation. 

High  School  Systems. — The  Nebraska  law  contains  one 
excellent  feature  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  All  public  high 
schools  in  the  State  that,  as  determined  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment   of  Education,   have    a   proper   equipment    of  teachers, 
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appliances  and  course  of  study,  are  open  to  attendance  by  any 
person  of  school  age  residing  outside  the  district  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State,  and  whose  education  cannot  be  profitably 
carried  on  in  the  public  school  of  the  district  of  his  residence. 
Such  pupil  must  have  a  certificate  signed  by  the  county  super- 
intendent that  he  has  completed  the  common  school  course 
prescribed  by  the  State  department  for  work  below  the  high 
school.  He  must  attend  at  the  high  school  nearest  to  his  resi- 
dence, or  at  a  high  school  of  approved  grade  in  the  county  of 
his  residence.  Any  school  board  that  furnishes  high  school 
instruction  to  such  pupil  is  authorized  to  charge  fifty  cents  a 
week  for  the  time  that  he  has  been  in  attendance,  and  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  county  board  to  pay  all  such  bills  out  of 
the  county  school  fund.  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  and  perhaps 
other  States  also,  provide  for  educating  qualified  pupils  in  high 
schools  in  other  places  than  those  where  they  reside,  provided 
there  are  no  home  schools  for  them  to  attend,  and  this  without 
cost  to  themselves.  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  that  makes 
the  provision  of  high  schools  compulsory  under  any  circum- 
stances. High  school  tuition  is  wholly  free  to  every  qualified 
pupil  in  the  State. 

Organization  . 

The  School  District  System.  — The  town  unit  school  system 
was  the  ancient  system  of  New  England.  The  classic  school 
law  enacted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1648 
ordered  that  the  towns  should  found  schools  on  their  reaching 
a  certain  number  of  householders,  the  teachers  to  be  paid  either 
by  the  parents  of  such  children  as  resorted  to  them  for  instruc- 
tion or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  way  of  supply,  as  those 
who  ordered  the  prudentials  of  the  town  should  appoint.  The 
word  "township"  is  also  used  in  the  law.  Connecticut  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Massachusetts.  The  original  New  Eng- 
land town,  which  was  a  small  concentration  of  population,  was 
well  adapted  to  this  system.  But  "  as  the  population  of  each 
little  nucleus  of  settlement  spread  itself  out  from  the  centre  of 
the  original  '  plantation,'  it  early  became  convenient,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  at  least,  to  allow  neighboring  families 
at  a  distance  from  the  local  concentration,  or  nucleus,  to  form 
themselves  into  a  school  district."     The  original  church  parishes 
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were  divided  in  the  same  way.  If  these  districts  had  been 
founded  merely  for  the  purpose  of  school  supply,  or  to  regu- 
late attendance,  there  would  have  been,  under  the  conditions 
existing,  no  objection  to  their  formation,  but  the  contrary. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  new  districts  also  became  units 
of  school  maintenance,  bodies  corporate  and  politic.  These 
districts  appear  at  fir^t  to  have  existed  by  sufferance  merely ; 
but  the  celebrated  school  law  of  1789  legalized  them,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  general  introduction  of  the  new  system. 
Horace  Mann  declared,  in  his  tenth  annual  report:  "I  con- 
sider the  law  of  1789  .  .  .  authorizing  towns  to  divide  them- 
selves into  districts  the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the  subject  of 
common  schools  ever  enacted  in  the  State."  Still,  this  "act 
was  not  repealed  until  manufacturing  had  restored  those  con- 
centrations of  population  which  in  the  early  colonies  had  invited 
township  control  of  school  affairs."     This  was  finally  done. 

The  district  system  was  at  one  time  universal,  and  it  exists 
in  some  form  in  a  great  majority  of  the  States  to-day.  In 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  it  has 
been  wholly  swept  away.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
the  town  system  is  permissive,  and  exists  side  by  side  with  the 
district  system.  The  township  system  exists  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  It  is  permissive  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Minnesota,  and  doubtless  in 
other  States.  It  varies  somewhat  in  the  organization  of  the 
local  authority.  The  Massachusetts  school  committee  consists 
of  three  members  or  a  multiple  of  three,  elected  from  the  town 
at  large.  In  New  Jersey  the  board  consists  of  three,  five  or 
nine  members,  as  the  town  may  elect.  The  Ohio  board  con- 
sists of  delegates  or  representatives  elected  by  the  sub-districts, 
one  each.  A  single  trustee  elected  by  the  people  manages  the 
schools  of  a  township  in  Indiana,  except  that  he  is  assisted  by 
a  director  in  each  attendance  district,  who  looks  after  inci- 
dental local  matters. 

Considering  the  great  superiority  of  the  township  system 
over  the  district  system,  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  its  intro- 
duction in  the  room  of  its  competitor  should  have  been  so 
steadily  resisted  as  it  has  been.  This  opposition  is  due  in  part 
to  the  power  of  conservative  habit,  in  part  to  the  belief  that 
the  district  system  is  more  democratic,   and  in  part  to  the 
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popular  fondness  for  office  holding,  —  all  conjoined  with  much 
misconception  and  ignorance  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
two  systems.  It  has  also  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  district, 
by  politicians,  that  it  is  the  best  unit  for  canvassing  the  States 
for  political  purposes.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  objected  to  the 
township  system,  in  its  pure  form,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
democratic.  In  1875  there  were  15,087  teachers  employed  in 
teaching  the  common  schools  of  Ohio,  and  there  were  in  the 
State  at  the  same  time  more  than  35,000  school  directors  and 
members  of  boards  of  education  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  schools.     This,  assuredly,  is  an  excess  of  democracy. 

The  County  System,  —  In  the  south,  and  in  those  western 
States  that  have  the  county  system  of  local  government,  the 
only  practical  alternative  to  the  district  system  of  school  organ- 
ization is  a  county  system.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
these  States  the  town  or  township  does  not  exist.  Fortunately, 
such  a  system  is  not  altogether  unknown.  In  a  few  counties 
of  Georgia  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  number  of 
years.  These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  system  as  it 
exists  in  Richmond  County,  in  which  the  city  of  Augusta  is 
situated :  — 

The  county  is  the  unit  area  of  organization,  and  the  rural 
parts  and  the  urban  parts  of  the  county  district,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, are  treated  just  alike.  A  board  of  education,  composed 
of  representatives  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  one  third  retiring  eacli  year,  manages  all 
the  schools.  The  school  tax  is  levied  at  a  uniform  rate  upon 
all  the  property  of  the  county,  without  revision  by  any  other 
authority  and  without  any  limit  as  to  rate  or  amount.  The 
county  and  State  funds  are  distributed  to  the  schools  according 
to  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated.  There  is  no  district 
tax.  The  same  qualifications  are  required  for  country  and  for 
city  teachers.  The  teachers  are  treated  as  nearly  alike  as  the 
conditions  admit,  and  they  are  paid  about  the  same  salaries. 
The  schools  are  in  session  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  year,  — 
nine  calendar  months.  The  country  schoolhouses,  on  the  aver- 
age, are  situated  four  miles  apart,  and  no  child  is  out  of  walking 
distance  to  a  school  open  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  taught 
by  a  good  teacher.  One  superintendent  has  charge  of  all  the 
schools.     Augusta  has  nine  tenths  of  the  taxable  property  of 
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the  county,  but  only  three  fourths  of  the  school  population. 
In  other  words,  the  rural  parts  of  the  county  pay  one  tenth 
of  the  school  tax  and  receive  the  benefit  of  one  fourth  of  it. 
For  the  most  part,  these  are  excellent  provisions.  The  county 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  area  unit  for  popular  schools 
under  the  county  system  of  local  government.  The  subcom- 
mittee confidently  believes  that  this  mode  of  school  organization 
has  a  great  fature  before  it  in  the  United  States. 

Consolidation  of  Schools. — In  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  existing  physical  and  social  conditions  render  it  practi- 
cable there  should  be  such  a  consolidation  of  rural  schools  as 
will  diminish  the  existing  number  of  schools,  schoolhouses  and 
teachers,  and  bring  together,  at  advantageous  points,  the  pupils 
who  are  now  divided  and  scattered  among  the  isolated  schools 
of  the  township  or  other  similar  district.  This  step  should  be 
taken  in  the  interest  of  good  education,  as  well  as  of  public 
economy.  To  make  this  reform  possible,  the  children,  as  far 
as  may  be  necessary  or  practicable,  must  be  conveyed  to  and 
from  the  schoolhouses  at  public  expense. 

How  absolutely  fatal  to  good  schools  the  existing  conditions 
are  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  statistics  show  most  con- 
clusively. State  Superintendent  Wells  of  Wisconsin  reported 
in  1894  that  his  State  had  183  districts  whose  average  attend- 
ance the  previous  year  was  not  more  than  five  each,  that  858 
others  were  not  above  ten  each,  while  2,481  more  did  not 
exceed  twenty  each.  "In  other  words,"  he  said,  "3,522 
country  districts,  about  three  fifths  of  the  total  number,  have 
an  average  attendance  not  exceeding  twenty,  and  about  two 
fifths  above  that  average,  with  the  great  majority  near  the  lower 
margin."  Mr.  H.  R.  Gass  of  Michigan  citing  the  State  report 
for  his  authority,  states  in  a  published  paper  that  in  1886  the 
country  schools  of  Calhoun  County  in  that  State  required  158 
teachers,  and  that  they  employed  342  diflerent  ones  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  average  length  of  the  school  in  the  dis- 
trict was  8.4  months,  while  the  average  term  for  which  the 
teachers  were  employed  was  but  3.8  months.  He  cites  a 
second  county  that  presents  like  statistics,  and  then  observes : 
"  The  ratio  of  the  number  [of  teachers]  required  to  the  num- 
ber employed  is  about  the  same  as  this  throughout  the  State, 
the  tenure  beino;  lonser  in  the  newer  than  in  the  older  counties." 
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This  state  of  things  Mr.  Gass  attributes  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  district  system.  He  refers  to  Massachusetts  and  Indiana, 
where  changes  of  teachers  are  much  less  frequent  and  teachers' 
tenures  much  longer  than  in  Michigan.  While  two  teachers  on 
an  average  were  employed  in  Michigan  for  a  school  every  year, 
but  few  schools  in  the  other  States  employed  more  than  one. 
In  the  same  State,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  over  1,000 
districts  that  enumerate  less  than  twenty-five  children  of  school 
age  each,  while  seventy  counties  contain  468  districts  that 
enumerate  less  than  fifteen  each.  The  statistics  at  hand  do  not 
show  the  actual  size  of  the  schools.  Nor  are  the  small  schools 
found  in  the  newer  and  poorer  parts  of  the  State  only ;  the 
oldest  and  richest  counties  have  their  fair  share  of  them.  In 
fact,  the  newer  parts  of  a  State  often  have  the  largest  and 
best  schools.  Not  only  so,  the  oldest  and  most  densely  popu- 
lated States  frequently  make  a  very  poor  showing.  In  1894-95 
there  were  7,529  school  districts  in  New  York,  in  each  of  which 
the  average  attendance  upon  school  during  the  year  varied  from 
one  to  twenty  pupils,  while  the  average  daily  attendance  in  each 
of  2,983  districts  was  less  than  ten  pupils.  In  1893  Vermont 
bad  153  schools  of  six  pupils  or  less  each.  In  1892  State 
Superintendent  Luce  of  Maine  reported  that  the  average  enrol- 
ment in  the  schools  of  that  State  for  the  previous  year  was  less 
than  twenty-five  pupils  to  a  school,  and  that  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts having  less  than  twenty-five  was  larger  than  the  number 
having  more.  He  declared  that  there  were  probably  between 
1,000  and  1,200  existing  schools  in  the  State  whose  enrolment 
was  twelve  or  less,  and  that  600  or  800  schools  then  existing 
could  be  abolished  without  detriment.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
a  large  number  of  schools  on  the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  long 
famed  for  schools,  had  dwindled  to  the  most  insignificant  size. 
But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  statistics,  or  to  insist  at  length 
that  thousands  of  rural  schools  furnish  their  pupils  with  a 
miserable  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life.  When  we  con- 
sider the  various  elements  that  enter  into  good  education,  and 
especially  training  for  social  activities,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  a  very  small  school  is  almost  necessarily  a  very  poor 
school.  The  facts  are  notorious.  Hitherto  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that,  although  the  cities  and  towns  surpassed  the  rural 
districts  in    higher  education,  the  rural    districts  contained  a 
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smaller  proportion  of  illiterate  persons.  This  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing view  in  the  northern  States,  and  probably  it  was  once 
in  accord  with  the  facts.  The  cities  have  been  considered  the 
great  hives  of  illiteracy.  But  there  is  now  grave  reason  to 
question  whether  the  fact  is  not  often  the  other  way.  Certainly 
it  is  so  in  the  only  State  where,  so  far  as  the  subcommittee  is 
informed,  the  subject  has  been  statistically  investigated.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  a  remedy  for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  rural  schools  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  day.  What 
can  be  done?  One  thino;  that  can  be  done  is  to  consolidate 
many  of  the  small  schools  by  carrying  back  and  forth  such 
pupils  as  need  to  be  carried,  and  thus,  by  one  stroke,  create 
several  of  the  conditions  of  good  schools.  The  interest  that 
this  subject  is  beginning  to  awaken  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs 
of  the  times. 

The  Example  of  Massachusetts.  — It  was  Massachusetts  that 
led  the  way  in  developing  the  district  system,  and  it  is  Massa- 
chusetts that  is  leading  the  way  in  consolidation.  An  act  that 
dates  from  1869  authorizes  any  town  in  the  Commonwealth  to 
raise  money  by  taxation  to  enable  the  school  committee,  in  its 
discretion,  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from 
the  public  schools  at  public  cost.  The  towns  were  already 
empowered  to  build  schoolhouses  wherever  they  were  really 
needed.  Availing  themselves  of  these  powers,  many  towns 
have  entered  upon  the  work  of  consolidating  their  schools. 

Extension  of  the  GonsoUdation  Movement. — The  movement 
has  extended  beyond  Massachusetts,  and  reached  every  one  of 
the  New  England  States.  In  these  States  many  hundreds  of 
schools  have  been  consolidated,  and  with  the  most  gratifying 
results.  Occasionally  an  unsuccessful  experiment  is  reported, 
but  the  great  stream  of  testimony  runs  strongly  the  other  way. 
Longer  school  terms,  better  teachers,  better  grading,  better 
instruction,  more  interest  in  the  pupils,  greater  physical  com- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  children,  better  supervision,  — these  are 
the  claims  that  are  made  for  the  new  departure.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  new  way  is  never  more  expensive  than  the  old 
one,  and  often  it  is  less  expensive. 

The  movement  has  spread  beyond  New  England,  In  1894 
a  law  was  enacted  in  New  Jersey,  providing  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  at  public  expense,  in  order  that  rural  schools 
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might  be  consolidated  with  city  ones.  A  most  interesting  ex- 
periment in  consolidation  is  being  tried  in  north-eastern  Ohio, 
where  some  schools  had  already  died  out,  and  many  more  were 
lingering  on  the  verge  of  death.  Permissive  legislation  has 
been  obtained  in  several  counties,  and  already  many  townships 
are  working  the  plan  successfully,  while  many  others  are  look- 
ing on  expectantly,  and  are  apparently  on  the  point  of  making 
the  new  departure.  The  newspapers  are  quick  to  note  the 
innovation,  and  it  is  already  attracting  attention  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  State. 

Advantages  of  Consolidation.  —  The  distinct  pedagogical 
advantages  of  consolidation  are  much  more  fully  set  forth  in 
the  reports  on  supply  of  teachers  and  instruction  and  discipline 
than  here.  In  this  report  the  topic  is  dealt  with  mainly  as  it 
is  related  to  organization  and  administration.  The  fact  is, 
however,  the  several  aspects  of  consolidation  are  inseparably 
connected.  As  a  rule,  whatever  promotes  simplicity  and  ease 
of  administration  promotes  good  instruction,  and  vice  versa. 
No  one  of  the  subcommittees  that  handle  the  subject  for  a  mo- 
ment supposes  that  there  is  any  charm  in  the  word  "  consolida- 
tion "to  cast  all  the  evil  spirits  out  of  the  rural  school,  but  they 
all  believe,  after  giving  the  subject  mature  consideration,  that 
great  possibilities  of  improvement  lie  in  that  direction.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  consolidation  remedy  cannot  be  univer- 
sally applied,  because  physical  and  social  conditions  often 
forbid.  The  fact  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of 
the  land  will  be  schooled  in  little  schools,  — rural  schools,  un- 
graded schools,  —  or  they  will  not  be  schooled  at  all.  Sugges- 
tions looking  to  the  improvement  of  these  schools  will  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  all  the  subcommittees  ;  but  insistence  is  here 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  consolidation  remedy  can  be 
applied  on  a  grand  scale,  with  the  largest  promise  of  success. 
In  most  States  some  new  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  that 
end,  but  not  in  all.  Wherever  the  township  unit  system  exists, 
the  first  step,  and  the  long  step,  has  already  been  taken.  In 
such  States  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  secure  the  needed  leg- 
islation in  relation  to  transportation.  State  Superintendent 
Emery  of  Wisconsin  has  already  notified  the  people  of  his  State 
that  the  laws  contain  all  the  provisions  that  are  necessary  to 
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enable  them  to  move  at  once  in  the  direction  of  school  con- 
solidation. ■ 

It  is  important  that  the  consolidation  reform  shall  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  shall 
be  only  one  school  in  a  town  or  township.  It  does  not  mean, 
either,  that  parts  of  different  townships  or  counties  shall  not  be 
comprised  in  one  school.  These  questions  are  merely  matters 
of  detail,  and  their  adjustment  will  depend  upon  such  factors 
as  the  size  of  townships,  the  distribution  of  villages  or  other 
local  centres,  the  direction  and  condition  of  roads,  streams  and 
bridges,  the  distribution  of  population,  and  the  physical  con- 
figuration of  the  township  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  the  different  phases  of  educational  re- 
form all  tend  to  hold  together.  In  the  northern  States  the 
cause  of  school  consolidation  depends  intimately  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  township  unit  system.  A  certain  amount  of 
consolidation  can  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of  small  districts  ; 
it  may  be  possible,  also,  for  several  independent  districts  to 
merge  their  schools  into  one,  for  the  time  at  least,  and  still 
preserve  their  independence ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  first 
plan  will  not  prove  effectual,  and  that  the  second  one  will  be 
infrequent  and  precarious.  The  subcommittee  believes  confi- 
dently, therefore,  that  the  fortune  of  effectual  consolidation 
is  closely  bound  up  with  the  fortune  of  the  township  unit 
system. 

It  is  also  noteworthy,  let  it  be  remarked  again,  how  different 
social  elements  tend  to  attract  one  another  and  so  to  coalesce. 
School  consolidation,  especially  its  practicability,  turns  largely 
upon  means  of  cheap,  safe  and  easy  communication  throughout 
the  school  area.  Here  we  touch  a  question  intimately  relating 
to  social  progress  that  has  been  receiving  increasing  attention 
the  last  few  years.  Reference  is  made  to  the  improvement  of 
roads.  Those  who  have  been  promoting  this  movement  have 
not  probably  regarded  it  as  a  measure  of  educational  reform, 
but  such  it  is.  Perhaps  there  is  no  rural  interest  of  a  social 
nature  that  would  be  more  decidedly  enhanced  by  good  roads 
than  the  educational  interest.  The  people  of  some  of  the  towns 
of  Ohio,  where  the  new  plan  is  being  tried,  claim  this  as  a 
decided  advantage,  that  the  drivers  of  the  omnibuses  serve  as 
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carriers  for  the  mails  between  the  farm  houses,  and  the  post 
offices,  thus  promoting  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  in  still 
another  way. 

Lengthening  of  the  School  Tear.  —  Only  a  single  point  re- 
mains to  be  pressed,  but  it  must  be  pressed  strongly.  This  is 
the  necessity  of  lengthening  materially  the  time  that  the  country 
schools,  on  the  average,  are  in  session  each  year,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  a  more  regular  attendance  of  the  pupils.  The  legal  years 
now  vary  widely  in  different  States,  and  the  practical,  or  real, 
years  still  more  widely.  Some  communities  always  surpass  the 
legal  minimum  of  time,  others  as  regularly  fall  below  it.  In  the 
thickly  settled  States  of  the  east  the  rural  schools  are  in  ses- 
sion eight,  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year  ;  but  often  in  the  south, 
and  sometimes  in  the  west,  one  half  the  shortest  of  these  terms 
is  not  reached.  The  legal  year  is  frequently  absurdly  short. 
Until  two  years  ago  the  Michigan  year  was  but  three  months, 
and  now  it  is  but  five  months.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  argue 
that  short  schools  are,  even  relatively,  poor  schools.  In  order 
to  have  a  good  school,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  bring  pupils 
together  in  considerable  numbers,  but  also  to  hold  them  to  the 
work  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day,  and  a  certain  number 
of  days  each  year.  There  must  be  a  concentration  of  effort  as 
of  pupils.  It  is  as  wasteful  a  method  of  education  to  send 
children  to  school  seventy  or  eighty  days  in  the  year  as  it  is  to 
send  them  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day.  Persons  interested 
in  popular  education,  and  particularly  in  rural  education,  should 
not  rest,  therefore,  in  their  efforts  until  they  have  made  the 
legal  school  year  in  every  State  at  least  160  or  180  days. 

Enforcement  of  the  School  Laios.  —  But  it  will  not  be  enough 
for  the  State  simply  to  fix  a  minimum  school  year,  it  must  see 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  law  should  hold  communi- 
ties to  a  rigid  accountability  in  respect  to  maintaining  schools 
of  legal  grade  for  the  full  legal  period,  to  employing  none  but 
certificated  teachers,  and  making  all  the  required  reports  to  the 
State  educational  department.  Most  school  laws  contain  such 
provisions  as  these,  but  it  is  feared  that  they  are  not  always 
enforced.  The  only  practicable  mode  of  enforcement  is  abso- 
lutely to  withhold  from  the  local  organizations  all  aid  from  the 
superior  taxing  units,  as  the  State,  until  they  first  observe  the 
law. 
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And,  again,  it  will  not  suffice  for  the  State  to  see  that  the 
prescribed  quality  of  instruction  is  actually  furnished.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  thought  that,  if  the  State  only  provided 
local  schools,  and  made  them  free,  the  people  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  them  to  the  full ;  but  sad  experi- 
ence shows  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  indifference, 
ignorance  and  selfishness  of  some  parents  come  between  their 
children  and  the  schools.  In  communities  where  the  school 
attendance  is  compulsory  some  parents  are  in  an  almost  con- 
stant battle  with  the  authorities,  to  keep  their  children  out  of 
the  school  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  possible  that  such  extreme 
indifference  or  selfishness  as  this  is  more  common  in  cities  than 
in  the  country;  and  yet  it  is  true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  country 
child's  labor,  especially  the  farm  boy's  labor,  has  a  greater 
money  value  than  the  city  child's  labor,  and  that  the  farmer  is, 
therefore,  under  a  special  temptation  to  keep  his  boys  out  of 
school.  On  the  whole,  there  is  quite  as  much  need  of  an  effi- 
cient compulsory  attendance  law  in  the  country  as  in  the  city, 
and  perhaps  more. 

Wasteful  Expenditure  of  School  Moneys.  —  The  subcom- 
mittee has  not  taken  space  to  discuss,  in  general,  the  common 
education  that  the  American  States  are  now  furnishing  the 
American  people.  That  is  a  large  subject,  and  for  the  most 
part  lies  outside  the  field  of  the  present  inquiry.  It  will  suffice 
to  say  on  this  large  question  that  the  people  had  better  pay 
what  they  do  pay  for  what  they  get  than  to  go  without  it,  or 
even  twice,  thrice  or  four  times  the  sum  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  might  receive,  and  should  receive,  a  great  deal  more  for 
their  money  than  at  present.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
rural  schools.  No  doubt  there  are  many  excellent  schools  in 
the  country  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
any  money  that  is  expended  in  the  people's  interest  is  expended 
more  wastefully  than  what  goes  to  the  country  schools.  No 
doubt  the  country  school  has  points  of  advantage  over  the  city 
school,  as  the  freer  communion  with  nature,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  inferior.  The  typical  "  little  red  schoolhouse,"  so  invested 
with  sentiment,  is  a  costly  and  unsatisfactory  institution  of  edu- 
cation. Owing  to  social  changes,  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  much  less  efficient  and  useful,  at  least  relatively,  than  once 
it  was,   and   a   new   organization   is   imperatively  called   for. 
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Somethino-  should  be  done  to  stop  the  wasteful  expenditure  of 
the  public  money.  State  Superintendent  Stetson,  speaking  for 
his  State,  puts  the  case  thus  in  a  communication  to  the  sub- 
committee :  — 

' '  I  have  devoted  quite  a  number  of  pages  in  my  report 
[1895]  to  showing  the  people  of  Maine  that  we  are  wasting  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  in  this  State  because  of  the  unbusi- 
nesslike methods  which  are  used  in  the  expenditure  of  its  school 
funds.  This  waste  is  made  in  every  direction  in  which  money 
is  spent.  We  pay  more  than  we  need  to  for  scliool  lots,  tlie 
erection  of  school  buildings,  the  furnishing  of  school  appliances, 
text-books,  fuel,  making  repairs,  etc.  The  waste  along  these 
lines  affo-reo-ates  more  than  one  third  of  a  million  dollars  each 
year.  I  have  shown  in  the  report  that  the  money  which  we 
spend  for  common  schools  is  sufficient  to  maintain  schools 
taught  by  professionally  trained  teachers  and  superintended  by 
competent  superintendents  ;  that,  in  addition  to  doing  these 
two  important  things,  we  would  have  money  enough  left  to 
supply  tliem  with  the  appliances  necessary  for  a  successful 
school,  and  also  furnish  the  needed  apparatus,  library  books, 
and  make  all  the  needed  repairs  and  additions.  I  feel  that  I 
have  demonstrated  this  point  so  that  there  will  be  no  further 
question  about  it  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  whole  matter 
turns  upon  the  simple  point  that  we  are  alarmingly  wasteful  in 
our  expenditure  of  school  money." 

Summary. 
The  Central  Postulate.  —  The  subcommittee  deems  it  advis- 
able, now  that  the  whole  ground  has  been  covered,  to  restate 
the  fundamental  propositions  that  have  been  urged  in  this  report. 
These  all  start  from  the  one  central  postulate  that  a  provision 
of  funds  sufficient  for  their  adequate  support  is  essential  to  the 
existence  and  life  of  good  schools.  The  threefold  division  of 
the  subject  will  be  preserved  in  the  summary. 

/.     Revenue. 

1.  The  great  resource  of  the  public  schools  is,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  some  form  or  forms  of  public  taxation. 

2.  Such  areas  or  units  of  taxation  should  be  created,  or  con- 
tinued if  already  in  existence,  as  will  fully  develop  the  sound 
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American  principle  that  the  whole  wealth  of  the  State  shall  be 
made  available  for  educating  all  the  youth  of  the  State. 

3.  To  accomplish  this  end,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  larger 
units  of  taxation,  especially  where  population  is  sparse  and 
wealth  meager.  The  following  recommendations  must  be  spe- 
cifically urged :  (1)  a  liberal  provision  of  funds  from  the  State 
treasury;  (2)  a  county  tax  in  at  least  all  the  county  system 
States;  (3)  a  town  or  township  tax  in  the  States  where  this 
civil  division  exists ;  (4)  taxes  in  special  districts,  that  is,  in 
cities  and  villages.  The  school  district,  in  the  commonly 
accepted  sense  of  that  term,  is  not  a  desirable  taxing  unit,  but 
quite  the  contrary,  and  should  be  abolished  as  such  unit. 

II.     Distribution. 

1.  Funds  raised  by  the  large  political  or  social  units  for 
general  school  purposes  should  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  the  rich  and  the  strong  to  the  help  of  the  poor  and 
the  weak. 

2.  Such  rules  of  distribution  should  be  adopted  as  will 
accomplish  this  end.  In  order  to  do  this,  distribution  must 
be  based,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  upon  fixed  or  arbitrary 
units ;  that  is,  so  much  money  must  be  given  to  the  school  or 
to  the  teacher. 

3.  The  large  taxing  units  should  render  assistance  to  the 
small  ones  only  upon  the  condition  that  the  small  ones  first  do 
something;  for  themselves. 


"& 


///.      Organization. 

1.  In  the  States  where  the  town  or  mixed  system  of  local 
government  exists,  the  town  or  township  school  system  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  substituted  for  the  district  system  ;  in 
the  county  system  States  the  county  school  system  is  the  natural 
alternative  to  the  district  system. 

2 .  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  existing  ph}'  sical  and 
social  conditions  render  it  practicable,  there  should  be  such  a 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  as  will  diminish  the  existing  num- 
ber of  schools,  schoolhouses  and  teachers,  and  bring  together, 
at  advantageous  points,  the  pupils  who  are  now  divided  and 
scattered  among  the  isolated  schools  of  the  township  or  other 
similar  districts. 
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3.  There  is  urgent  need  of  lengthening  materially  the  time 
that  the  country  schools,  on  the  average,  are  in  session  each 
year.  The  ideal  should  be  a  minimum  school  year  in  every 
State  of  at  least  160  or  180  days. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   THE  REPORT   OF    THE    SUBCOMMITTEE   ON 

SUPERVISION. 

Supervision  of  Rural  Schools.  —  Professional  supervision  is 
to-day  regarded  as  an  essential  factor  in  our  school  system.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  schools  that  are  closely  supervised 
by  men  who  thoroughly  know  their  business  at  once  respond  to 
the  influence  of  this  supervision.  Expert  supervision  has  re- 
sulted in  systematic,  orderly  and  well  directed  instruction.  It 
is  a  matter  of  remark  that  the  most  competent  superintendents 
have  the  best  schools,  and  that  cities  noted  for  their  excellence 
in  school  work  have  attained  this  pre-eminence  through  the 
medium  of  intelligent  supervision.  This  is  also  true  of  those 
counties  which  have  come  under  the  same  influence. 

The  attention  of  the  profession,  however,  has  been  mainly 
directed  toward  expert  supervision  in  city  schools,  and  but  little 
heed  has  been  paid  to  the  demand  for  such  work  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. It  is  quite  time  that  our  inquiries  should  be  directed 
toward  the  character  of  the  supervision  demanded  by  the  coun- 
try school.  If  supervision  through  a  competent  superintendent 
is  a  good  thing  for  city  schools,  there  is  every  reason  why  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  rural  schools. 

The  Proper  District  for  Supervision.  —  Thirty-eight  States, 
mainly  in  the  south  and  west,  have  county  superintendents, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  schools  and  exercise  the  duties 
usually  belonging  to  their  oflSce.  The  New  England  States 
generally  have  what  is  known  as  township  or  district  super- 
vision, which  arises  in  large  part  from  their  political  organiza- 
tion. In  New  England  the  town  is  the  dominant  political  unit, 
while  in  the  south  and  west  it  is  the  county.  The  simplicity 
and  efiectiveness  of  supervision  is  promoted  when  the  units  of 
political  organization  and  of  school  administration  are  identical. 
This  condition  has  its  limitations,  however,  in  the  amount  of 
territory  to  be  covered  and  in  the  density  of  population,  which 
is  a  varying  quantity.     The  main  point  is  to  bring  every  rural 
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school  of  the  country  as  far  as  possible  under  the  watchful  care 
of  a  competent  supervising  officer.  Responsibility  is  a  strong 
stimulant.  It  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  our  present  system 
that  too  often  the  rural  school  teacher  is  responsible  to  no  one. 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  two  principal  methods  of 
supervision,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  section  should  abandon 
the  practice  which  has  been  found  best  adapted  to  its  peculiar 
conditions.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  a  single  town- 
ship, containing  on  an  average  ten  or  twelve  schools,  is  too 
small  a  territory  to  engage  profitably  the  entire  attention  of 
one  person.  In  such  a  case  one  of  two  things  must  necessarily 
happen,  —  either  the  schools  are  supervised  to  the  point  of 
interference,  or  the  supervision  becomes  uncertain,  feeble  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  a  general  way,  the  rural  township  is  too 
small  a  supervisory  unit.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried,  the 
supervisor  has  generally  had  some  other  business  to  attend  to, 
and  thus  his  work  has  been  found  wanting  in  those  results  which 
are  most  desirable.  In  order  that  the  work  of  overseeing  and 
directing  may  be  effective,  it  must  engage  the  entire  time  and 
the  best  thought  of  the  supervisory  officer. 

A  proper  remedy  for  this  is  the  combination  of  towns  for 
supervisory  purposes.  Three,  four,  or  five  towns  could  be 
united  in  one  supervisory  district,  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  have  been  secured  to  engage  the  entire  attention  of  one 
good  man.  The  burden  of  his  salary  could  be  borne  by  these 
towns  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  schools  they  con- 
tribute to  his  work.  This  plan  is  in  operation  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  has  been  satisfactory. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  combination  of  towns  for 
supervisory  purposes  can  be  repeated  with  equal  emphasis  as 
to  other  small  divisions  of  territory  termed  "  school  districts." 
The  same  principle  applies  here  as  elsewhere, — that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools  included  in  a  given  territory  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
person,  at  such  a  salary  as  would  justify  devoting  his  entire 
time  to  his  work. 

Valuable  Features  of  Certain  County  Systems.  —  Since  this 
report  is  a  symposium  of  suggestions  for  supervising  rural 
schools,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  a  plan  of  supervisory 
organization  that  has  found  favor  in  some   few  counties  that 
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contain  large  cities  as  well  as  a  rural  population.  We  mention 
it  here  because  it  has  valuable  features  for  supervising  the  rural 
schools.  There  is  but  one  school  board  for  the  entire  county. 
One  set  of  men  legislates  for  the  whole  area,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  relate  the  urban  and  suburban  and  rural  schools  into 
a  sympathetic  system.  This  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  every 
city  is  bound  to  respect  the  people  that  immediately  environ  it. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  a  large  city  to  have  good  roads  leading 
to  it,  good  crops  in  the  fields  around  it,  and  good  schools  to 
which  the  farmers  may  send  their  children. 

With  this  as  a  foundation  principle,  there  is  but  one  school 
fund  for  the  entire  county,  raised  by  taxation  upon  all  prop- 
erty in  the  county,  whether  it  be  in  or  out  of  the  city.  This 
makes  the  general  school  fund,  which  is  distributed  upon  the 
basis  of  school  population  and  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
city  wards  and  the  rural  communities.  The  same  qualification 
for  teachers  is  required,  whether  they  teach  in  a  city  graded 
school  or  in  a  country  ungraded  school ;  and  the  same  salary 
is  paid  to  them  and  in  the  same  way,  and  for  just  as  long  a 
term.  In  this  system  one  superintendent  is  in  charge  of  the 
whole  area.  He  looks  after  a  city  graded  school  one  day,  and 
the  next  day  may  be  twenty  miles  away,  inspecting  a  country 
school.  Expert  supervision  by  a  superintendent  and  his  assist- 
ants is  thus  extended  into  the  rural  districts,  and  both  city  and 
country  school  receive  the  benefit  of  what  there  may  be  in  each 
that  is  of  real  value. 

Upon  this  plan,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  large  portion  of  the 
school  fund  raised  by  taxation  on  city  property  is  annually  dis- 
tributed to  the  country  schools.  The  city  is  really  made  to 
assist  in  supporting  the  rural  schools  around  it.  And  who 
shall  say  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  city  to  do,  especially  in 
agricultural  sections,  in  which  the  education,  liberal  and  special, 
of  the  farmer's  child  is  the  probable  salvation  of  the  farming 
interests  of  the  country  ?  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  truth 
that  the  farmer's  child  is  to  be  made  a  useful  citizen,  not  only 
content  to  stay  in  the  home  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared, 
if  that  is  best,  but  fitted  to  fill  honorably  any  station  in  life  to 
which  he  may  be  called.  To  do  this  he  must  have  all  the 
opportunities  of  education  and  culture  that  the  city  afibrds. 
This  can  be  brought  about  in  no  other  way  than  at  the  city's 
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expense,  for  wealth  is  massed  in  our  populous  centres.  The 
expert  supervision,  the  well  trained  teacher,  the  long  term, 
the  modern  text-book,  the  good  schoolhouse,  can  be  placed  at 
the  farmer's  door  by  the  agencies  of  the  neighboring  city,  that 
owes  him  this  and  much  more. 

Supervision  needed  hy  Rural  School  Teachers.  ■. —  Supervision 
is  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  rural  schools,  since  most  of 
their  teachers  are  inexperienced.  The  number  of  normal  school 
graduates  in  rural  schools  is  lamentably  small.  The  reason  is 
that  the  normal  school  graduate  can  obtain  a  better  salary  by 
teaching  in  a  larger  field.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  teachers 
make  their  salaries  so  high  that  the  country  schools  cannot 
afibrd  to  employ  them.  As  soon  as  teachers  become  proficient 
by  reason  of  experience  acquired  in  rural  schools,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  they  will  be  induced  to  seek  better  positions  in 
cities,  where  their  experience  and  abilities  will  command  higher 
salaries. 

Add  to  this  the  other  fact  that  many  young  men  begin  to 
teach  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  profession,  and  while 
they  are  teaching  a  country  school  are  studying  law  or  medi- 
cine, and  their  hearts  are  with  that  rather  than  with  teaching; 
and  also  add  that  many  young  girls  teach  until  they  marry,  or 
as  long  as  they  are  compelled  to  teach,  and  no  longer,  that  they 
have  no  real  love  for  their  work  and  no  wish  to  stay  in  it,  and 
we  see  how  the  problems  multiply. 

Eural  schools  suffer  from  lack  of  trained  teachers.  In  theiji, 
as  a  general  thing,  are  young  graduates  from  the  village  high 
school,  or  some  favorite  among  neighborhood  families,  or  a 
type  of  ancient  teacher  whose  placid  life  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
vexing  problems  of  his  profession.  This  raw  material  must  be 
developed,  made  shapely,  orderly  and  systematic,  if  time  is  to 
be  saved  to  the  children,  and  schools  properly  supported.  A 
bright  and  live  supervisor  will  bring  order  out  of  confusion, 
harmony  out  of  discord,  and  will  give  life  and  beauty  to  that 
which  before  was  inert  and  ungainly. 

Teaching  is  a  great  art,  based  on  a  profound  science.  The 
supervisor  is  the  expert  who  has  given  this  art  and  science  his 
careful  attention,  and  whose  business  it  is  both  to  know  how 
to  teach,  and  to  show  others  the  way  of  teaching.  He  can  in 
some  measure  compensate  for  the  lack  of  skilled  work  in  the 
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school  by  closely  supervising  and  guiding  inexperienced  teach- 
ers and  showing  them  what  to  do.  An  expert  is  one  who 
possesses  skill  gained  by  practice.  A  supervisor  who  claims 
to  be  an  expert  should  have  experimental  knowledge  of  "  the 
how  to  teach."  He  is  supposed  to  have  given  careful  attention 
to  those  things  which  characterize  a  good  school.  Not  only 
must  he  know  how  to  teach,  but  he  must  know  how  to  instruct 
others  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching.  He  must  be  a  skilled 
teacher  of  teachers.  Without  this  directing  spirit,  schools  must 
necessarily  suffer  until  teachers  happen  upon  some  better  way. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  schools  to  wait  for  wisdom  in  teach- 
ing until  the  many  mistakes  of  teachers  have  pointed  out  better 
methods.  The  presence  of  skilled  supervision  has  been  the 
salvation  of  many  schools. 

It  is  one  province  of  supervision  in  the  country  school  to 
bring  teachers  into  contact  with  each  other,  to  illustrate  better 
ways  of  teaching,  to  break  up  the  isolation  and  monotony  of 
rural  school  life,  and  to  take  to  the  doors  and  homes  of  people 
and  teachers  alike  the  life  and  freshness  which  have  been  the 
result  of  research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  best  minds  in 
the  profession.  The  province  of  supervision  in  rural  schools 
falls  far  short  of  its  legitimate  purposes  when  it  begins  and 
ends  in  the  schoolroom. 

This  point  is  not  sufficiently  well  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  the  oversight  and  care  of  schools  scattered  over  a  large 
tract  of  territory.  Country  schools  have  an  environment  of 
their  own  which  should  neither  be  forgotten  nor  ignored.  The 
best  supervisory  work  is  that  which  brings  into  the  rural  school 
everything  in  farm  and  rural  life  which  is  strong  and  pure  and 
wholesome.  It  is  possible  for  the  supervising  officer  so  to 
exert  his  influence  as  to  give  grace  and  dignity  to  each  indi- 
vidual school,  and  make  it  the  rallying  point  for  every  good 
influence,  a  blessing  to  the  entire  community  in  which  it  is 
situated. 

Need  of  Trained  Supervisors.  —  We  need  everywhere  trained 
superintendents  of  schools.  "  Supervision  of  schools  should 
rank  next  in  importance  to  the  instruction  in  schools;  indeed, 
so  necessary  to  successful  instruction  is  competent  supervision, 
that  the  two  should  receive  together  the  watchful  oversight  of 
the    State"   (New  Jersey  State  Report,   1894).      Supervisors 
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should  know  as  much  of  teaching  as  the  teachers  under  them, 
and  should  be  able  instinctively  to  distinguish  good  teachers 
by  their  manners,  dress,  speech,  disposition  and  character. 
The  best  work  of  a  supervisor  is  his  skill  in  selecting  teachers. 
Not  by  the  results  of  examination  alone,  for  some  learned 
people  make  poor  instructors  ;  not  by  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  family  or  political  influence,  for  this  will  ruin  any  system  of 
schools  ;  not  by  selecting  his  own  friends  or  favorites,  for  this 
is  unworthy  of  his  office  ;  but  by  following  the  knowledge  that 
comes  to  him  through  study,  by  long  experience,  by  careful 
observation  and  by  conscientious  conviction,  which  enables  him 
to  know  a  teacher  when  he  meets  one,  though  he  may  not  be 
able  to  tell  why. 

Teaching  is  a  matter  of  both  disposition  and  knowledge.  The 
former  cannot  be  examined,  but  it  ought  to  be  recognized ; 
careful  supervision  will  aid  in  developing  it.  Skill  in  doing 
this  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  good  supervising  officer, 
especially  in  connection  with  rural  schools.  If  the  cry  is  raised 
(and  it  is)  that  there  is  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  profes- 
sional supervision,  the  reply  is  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  have 
fewer  teachers  in  order  that  those  employed  might  be  better 
qualified.  A  supervisor  who  is  an  expert  can  so  arrange  and 
organize  the  system  that  a  less  number  of  teachers  can  do  the 
work  and  do  it  better,  because  each  one  is  thoroughly  compe- 
tent. "  A  good  superintendent  earns  many  times  his  salary; 
a  poor  superintendent  is  too  dear  at  any  price.  The  work  of 
supervision  may  be  unsatisfactory  either  because  the  number 
of  schools  is  too  large  for  the  oversight  of  one  person,  or  be- 
cause the  supervising  officer  lacks  the  talent  for  moulding,  in- 
spiring and  directing  the  work  of  others  "  (Pennsylvania  State 
Report,  1895).  Underpaid  supervision  is  often  unskilled  and 
inefficient,  and  against  this  we  raise  our  decided  protest.  Such 
supervision  is  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  schools,  —  a  penny- 
wise  policy  that  economizes  in  the  wrong  place.  A  supervisor 
should  have  no  other  business  than  to  care  for  the  schools.  He 
should  not  be  a  merchant,  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a  farmer,  nor  an 
active  teacher.  His  business  should  be  to  supervise  the  schools 
of  his  county,  or  township,  or  district,  or  whatever  his  area  be 
called. 

With  a  given  sum  of  money  for  school  purposes,  to  devote 
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a  part  of  it  to  skilled  supervision  will  bring  more  children 
under  eorolment,  better  teachers  in  the  community,  better 
instruction  in  the  schools  and  more  satisfaction  to  the  people, 
than  if  all  the  money  were  spent  in  paying  the  salaries  of 
teachers. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  a  supervisor  not  capable  of 
suggesting  to  teachers  better  methods  of  teaching,  and  not  able 
to  detect  false  methods,  pays  only  a  perfunctory  visit  to  the 
schools.  He  merely  sees  whether  the  building  is  clean,  whether 
the  children  look  bright  and  interesting,  whether  the  enrolment 
is  good,  —  such  facts  as  would  be  noticed  by  any  person  of 
ordinary  common  sense.  Too  often  the  contact  of  the  average 
supervisor  and  the  teacher  of  the  rural  schools  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mechanical  business  performance,  with  such  elements  of 
aid  and  encouragement  as  any  intelligent  visitor  may  give  the 
school.  Although  this  is  not  without  advantage,  it  falls  far 
below  the  standard  of  professional  supervision. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  power  which  the  supervisor 
can  exert  through  rightly  conducted  teachers'  meetings,  insti- 
tutes, associations  and  round  tables.  Here  he  may  meet  the 
teachers  under  his  direction,  and  make  use  of  the  information 
which  he  has  gathered  in  visiting  their  schools.  From  free  and 
open  discussions  by  the  teachers  he  will  get  an  insight  into 
their  habits  of  thought  and  their  methods  of  expression.  Such 
meetings  help  break  up  the  unsocial  character  of  rural  teachers 
by  bringing  them  into  contact,  so  that  each  learns  something 
from  the  experience  of  all  the  others.  In  this  way  teachers  and 
supervisors  become  better  acquainted,  gather  fresh  courage  and 
new  inspiration,  and  go  home  feeling  that  they  have  much  in 
common,  and  that,  if  they  will,  they  can  in  many  ways  be 
mutually  helpful.  The  most  deadening  influence  about  the 
country  school  is  its  isolation.  Nothing  is  more  potent  in 
overcoming  this  than  frequent  gatherings  in  which  teachers, 
school  officers  and  parents  freely  discuss  matters  of  common 
interest.  To  encourage  such  meetings  is  .one  of  the  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  the  supervisor.  Without  being  too  prominent, 
he  may  still  be  the  inspiring  spirit,  guiding,  directing  and  stim- 
ulating the  tone  and  energies  of  all  who  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Qualifications  of  Supervisors.  —  The  necessity  of  establishing 
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some  qualifications  to  be  required  of  those  who  are  to  occupy 
the  position  of  supervising  officer  is  emphatically  insisted  upon. 

"  If  it  is  desirable  to  insist  upon  a  certain  degree  of  qualifi- 
cation for  a  school  teacher  in  the  humblest  district  of  the  State 
(this  proposition  has  passed  beyond  the  realm  of  discussion), 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  question  that  the  superior  officer 
clothed  by  statute  with  such  extended  powers  as  a  school  com- 
missioner ought  to  be  a  person  possessing  some  fixed  qualifica- 
tion for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  schools 
of  the  State  will  never  reach  that  degree  of  efficiency  which  the 
State  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  which  is  expected  from  the 
generous  provision  made  for  their  support  by  the  people,  until 
this  evil  is  corrected.  Some  standard  of  qualification  should 
be  insisted  upon,  and  the  power  of  removal  in  case  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  not  possessing  these  qualifications  should  be 
vested  in  the  State  superintendent "  (New  York  State  Report, 
1895). 

Requirements  of  Certain  States.  —  In  only  seventeen  States 
are  there  any  qualifications,  beyond  that  of  being  a  resident  and 
a  voter.  In  some  States  a  first-grade  license  is  required,  in* 
others  a  normal  or  university  course,  and  again  in  others  he 
must  be  an  experienced  teacher.  In  a  majority  of  the  States, 
however,  the  electors  are  allowed  to  choose  any  person  without 
regard  to  educational  qualifications. 

Education  of  the  Supervisor.  — It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
a  supervisor  should  be  as  well  and  as  highly  educated  as  the 
better  teachers  he  supervises.  He  should  be  a  man  of  broad 
and  generous  culture,  a  lover  of  good  books,  versed  in  the  best 
literature  of  the  day,  —  one  whose  presence  is  an  influence  for 
good  and  whose  words  are  an  inspiration.  To  require  him  to 
be  in  every  case  a  graduate  of  some  higher  school  would  be 
unreasonable,  perhaps,  but  he  should  be  a  friend  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  must  for  a  long  time 
continue  to  be  one  from  whom  will  come  the  influence  which 
will  lead  the  pupils  in  the  rural  district  to  strive  for  the  highest 
education  possible  under  the  circumstances.  His  influence 
should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  rural  or  township  high 
schools  wherever  the  population  will  permit  it.  These  schools 
should  include  in  their  courses  whatever  is  required  on  the  one 
hand  for  entrance  to  the  school  of  the  next  higher  grade,  or,  on 
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the  other,  those  studies  a  knowledge  of  which  can  be  made  so 
to  change  life  on  the  farm,  in  its  various  forms,  that  it  will  be- 
come more  attractive  and  more  profitable.  In  the  establishment 
and  conduct  of  such  schools  the  influence  of  the  supervisor  should 
be  a  very  prominent  factor. 

The  8u])ervisor'' s  Knowledge  of  School  Work.  —  A  super- 
visor should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  school  work.  He 
should  know  what  a  teacher  ought  to  do  in  managing  a  class 
of  pupils  of  any  age  on  any  subject.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
he  is  paid  to  know.  He  should  be  an  expert  to  whom  teachers 
may  go  for  advice  and  direction.  If  the  advice  is  good  and  the 
direction  wise,  teachers  will  have  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  super- 
visor. The  system  is  thus  reduced  to  uniformity  and  becomes 
a  source  of  strength.  The  supervisor  should  be  able  to  direct 
teachers  in  their  professional  reading,  and  select  wisely  a  library 
of  teachers'  books,  and  place  them  where  they  are  most  needed. 
He  should  know  about  school  periodicals,  and  be  able  to  form 
his  teachers  into  reading  clubs  and  circles,  and  direct  their 
studies.  He  should  be  able  to  arrange  teachers'  meetings  so 
that  time  will  not  be  wasted,  and  that  teachers  will  come  with 
pleasure  and  stay  with  profit.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  aid  in 
selecting  a  library  suited  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  an  agri- 
cultural community.  In  school  extension  he  should  be  a  leader, 
for  he  can  thus  make  his  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory. In  directing  the  home  reading  of  the  pupils  and  the 
people,  he  may,  if  he  will,  find  an  immense  field  of  usefulness. 
He  can  thus  create  and  foster  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
farm  and  the  home  as  adjuncts  to  the  rural  schools. 

He  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  teachers  better  if  he 
has  an  experimental  knowledge  of  their  work.  No  supervisor 
is  so  good  as  he  who  climbed  from  the  lowest  rounds,  and  knows 
all  the  steps.  That  this  is  indispensable,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  state.  There  are  some  very  excellent  supervisors  who  have 
but  little  experience  in  teaching,  but  who  have  seen  enough  and 
studied  enough  to  know  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  Experience 
would  have  been  helpful,  however,  in  understanding  the  limita- 
tions of  their  work.  ""f 

First  and  foremost,  a  supervisor  should  be  able  to  instruct 
his  teachers  in  the  methods  of  organization  and  management  of 
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schools.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  rural  schools,  where 
so  few  teachers  have  acquired  skill  in  teaching.  But  instruc- 
tion with  a  teacher  is  like  instruction  with  a  child.  There  must 
be  an  awakening,  an  arousing,  a  hungering  after  instruction. 
The  conditions  of  "being  filled"  are  that  we  must  "hunger 
and  thirst."  The  supervisor  must  inspire  his  teachers  with  a 
desire  for  better  things.  He  should  lead  them  to  see  that  time 
is  precious,  and  that  the  children  in  school  this  year  may  be  on 
the  farms  next  year  and  no  more  in  school  forever.  They  must 
know  what  to  do,  and  do  it.  The  supervisor  should  be  a  source 
of  inspiration.  His  corps  of  teachers  must  be  alive,  and  eager, 
and  studious.  The  thing  most  to  be  abhorred  in  school  work  is 
the  teacher  dead  to  advancement  in  professional  studies.  The 
supervisor  must  rouse  teachers  to  work  out  for  themselves  plans 
and  methods  for  building  up  their  schools,  and  must  set  forth 
the  principles  which  should  control  them  in  their  work. 

The  county  superintendent,  or  the  supervisor  of  schools  in 
any  rural  community,  should  have  had  recent  experience  in  the 
schools  which  he  is  to  supervise.  In  cases  where  this  is  not 
possible,  he  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  peculiar  sur- 
roundings of  the  schools  of  which  he  is  to  take  charge.  If  the 
new  departure  which  seems  to  be  at  hand  in  rural  school  educa- 
tion is  to  be  a  success,  it  must  be  carefully  conducted  in  refer- 
ence to  those  environments  which  are  peculiar  to  each  section. 
The  supervisor  who  is  to  have  a  controlling  influence  in  choice 
of  text-books,  in  courses  of  study,  in  the  selection  and  use  af 
libraries,  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  physical 
characteristics  of  his  district,  with  the  interests  of  the  people, 
with  their  sources  of  wealth  and  living,  and  with  the  home  life 
of  the  children.  Whether  it  be  a  mining  or  a  grazing  region, 
whether  agriculture  or  horticulture  predominates  as  an  interest, 
he  should  make  himself  at  home  in  that  domain  of  science  or 
knowledo;e  which  will  increase  his  usefulness  as  a  school  officer. 

Relation  of  the  Supervisor  to  the  Home.  —  The  parents  of 
children  need  instruction  as  well  the  children  themselves.  The 
home  influence  and  the  school  influence  should  be  harmonious, 
or  confusion  and  uncertainty  will  arise  in  the  child's  mind  as 
to  what  he  should  do.  The  people  must  be  reminded  that  the 
school  is  an  integral  part  of  the  community,  and  not  a  separate 
afiair  which  the  law  compels  them  to  support,  and  which  takes 
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their  children  away  when  their  assistance  on  the  farm  is  most 
valuable. 

In  establishing  the  true  relations  between  the  home  and  the 
school,  between  the  necessities  of  physical  and  those  of  intel- 
lectual education,  the  supervisor  of  rural  schools  finds  an  un- 
limited field  of  usefulness.  In  rural  districts  parents  are  often 
ignorant  of  the  advancement  education  has  made  since  the  days 
when  they  went  to  school,  and  they  are  often  too  ready  to 
criticise  anything  new.  The  supervisor  must  gain  their  confi- 
dence, so  that  they  will  yield  their  ideas  to  his,  and  allow  the 
teacher  in  their  school  to  follow  his  directions  without  any  hin- 
drance from  them. 

The  supervisor  can  exert  a  wonderful  influence  in  bringing 
the  fireside  to  the  support  of  the  teacher.  To  do  this  he  must 
be  able  to  educate  the  people  concerning  their  relation  to  the 
school,  as  to  sending  the  children  regularly,  as  to  providing 
necessary  material,  such  as  books,  etc.,  as  to  allowing  every 
teacher  to  pursue  those  methods  of  teaching  which  his  skill  and 
experience  suggest  as  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  school. 
At  meetings  of  agricultural  clubs,  at  town  rallies,  at  educational 
*'  barbecues,"  at  commencements,  at  spring  festivals,  at  farmers' 
institutes,  he  should  embrace  every  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  for  the  schools,  in  order  to  arouse  the  people  and  interest 
them  in  the  whole  system  of  education.  The  columns  of  the 
country  paper  afford  the  supervisor  a  very  ready  means  of  reach- 
ing the  people.  Almost  every  farmer  takes  the  county  paper 
that  comes  weekly  to  his  fireside,  which  gives  the  news  of  the 
outside  world  and  the  doings  of  his  neighbors.  School  news 
is  an  important  item,  and  should  never  be  omitted.  Every 
week  the  paper  should  contain  something  of  educational  inter- 
est from  the  pen  of  the  supervisor,  though  not  always  over  his 
signature,  —  suggestions  for  improvement,  statistics  of  enrol- 
inent  and  attendance,  new  and  better  ways  of  teaching,  plans 
for  schoolhouse  construction  and  decoration.  The  press  is 
valuable  to  every  teacher  and  helpful  to  the  system  of  educa- 
tion by  bringing  farmers  into  sympathy  with  the  great  edu- 
cational movements  of  the  world.  The  press  gives  a  larger 
audience,  though  it  enforces  a  shorter  address.  But  a  little 
every  week,  full  of  variety  and  interest,  will  eventually  build 
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up  a  healthy  sentiment  in  the  county,  and  educate  parents  as 
well  as  children. 

Relation  of  the  Supervisor  to  the  Selection  of  Teachers.  —  The 
supervisor  should  have  a  direct  or  indirect  control  of  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers.  The  crisis  in  the  history  of  schools  is  when 
teachers  are  to  be  chosen.  No  one  is  so  well  qualified  to  choose 
them  wisely  as  a  faithful  supervisor,  and  no  one  is  more  likely 
to  do  so  conscientiously,  since  he  knows  the  value  of  efficient 
teachers.  This  control  can  be  given  him  directly  or  indirectly. 
If  he  does  not  wish  to  have  the  direct  choice  in  individual  in- 
stances, the  same  may  be  accomplished  by  giving  him  the 
power  to  examine  and  license  teachers  for  his  supervisory  dis- 
trict. No  one,  then,  can  be  selected  by  the  board  of  directors 
except  such  as  are  approved  by  him.  He  prepares  an  eligible 
list,  to  which  the  board  is  limited  in  making  its  choice.  If  the 
superintendent  is  conscientious  and  courageous  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  list,  he  can  safely  leave  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  appointments  to  the  board. 

In  many  cases  the  questions  for  such  examination  are  pre- 
pared at  the  State  office.  In  some  instances  the  county  board 
conducts  the  examinations,  and  in  a  few  the  answer  papers  are 
sent  to  the  State  office  for  final  examination  and  approval  or 
rejection. 

The  supervisor  should  be  slow  to  condemn  a  teacher  who  is 
honestly  striving  to  succeed  ;  but  if,  after  faithful  and  earnest 
efibrt,  teachers  clearly  prove  that  school  teaching  is  not  their 
vocation,  or,  after  repeated  warnings,  teachers  will  not  try  to 
do  the  right  kind  of  work,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  super- 
visor to  report  the  facts  to  the  directors,  and  his  report  should 
be  given  great  weight  by  them.  The  power  to  revoke  the  cer- 
tificate is  usually  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisory  officer.  It 
should  be  exercised  with  great  caution  and  deliberation,  but 
fearlessly  whenever  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  it. 

Relation  of  the  Supervisor  to  the  Curriculum.  —  Since  the 
supervisor  is  responsible  for  school  methods  and  for  results  in 
teaching,  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  select- 
ing of  the  text-books  should  be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  left  to 
his  direction.  It  is  his  particular  business  to  know  books  as 
well  as  to  know  teachers.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
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men  who  constitute  the  ordinary  "committee  on  text-books," 
and  whose  daily  business  has  no  relation  whatever  to  school 
texts  and  their  use,  can  decide  what  book  is  best  for  use  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  is  very  well  to  have  a  committee  on  text-books 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  board,  to  prevent  possible 
abuse,  but  the  advice  of  the  supervisor  should  have  much  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  character  of  the  books  used  in  the 
schools. 

Relation  of  the  Supervisor  to  the  School  Directors.  —  It  is 
important  that  the  relations  between  the  supervisor  and  the 
school  oflScers  should  be  clearly  defined.  The  directors  stand 
much  nearer  the  people,  and  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  schools.  They  contract  with  the  teachers,  care 
for  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  district,  purchase  supplies,  and 
are  charged  with  the  general  business  management.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  school  depends  very  largely  upon  the  kind  of  men 
who  are  elected  to  that  office.  In  the  rural  districts  especially 
the  duties  of  the  director  are  mainly  of  a  supervisory  nature. 
He  should  inspect  frequently  the  schoolhouse  and  school  prem- 
ises ;  he  should  see  to  it  that  everything  is  provided  which  is 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  both  teacher  and 
pupils,  that  the  outbuildings  are  in  a  decent  condition,  and  that 
the  supplies  are  used  with  due  regard  to  a  wise  economy.  In 
the  discipline  of  the  school  he  should  give  a  strong  moral  sup- 
port to  the  teacher,  and  his  influence  should  at  all  times  be  on 
the  side  of  order  and  obedience.  The  board  of  directors  should 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  all  the  schools  under  its 
control  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  school 
property,  for  securing  punctuality  and  regularity,  and  for  the 
general  welfare  of  all  concerned,  and  it  should  support  the 
teachers  in  their  rigid  enforcement.  It  should  be  in  constant 
correspondence  with  the  supervisor,  so  as  to  keep  him  informed 
respecting  the  progress  of  the  school ;  and,  in  case  a  teacher  is 
derelict  in  his  duties,  or  if  for  any  reason  the  school  needs  a 
special  visitation,  it  should  inform  him  at  once.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  supervisor  to  establish  the 
most  cordial  and  intimate  relations  with  the  local  directors. 
The  supervisor  should  magnify  the  office  of  the  director. 
Whenever  he  visits  the  school,  he  should,  if  possible,  induce 
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the  director  to  go  with  him.  If  at  such  visits  they  inspect  the 
condition  of  the  outbuildings  and  the  premises,  the  supervisor 
can  often  propose  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  buildings 
which  the  director  will  more  readily  appreciate  and  approve. 

The  inspection  of  a  school  by  a  competent  supervisor  is  an 
object  lesson  of  importance  to  the  director.  He  is  able  to  see 
at  what  points  the  supervisor  is  aiming,  and  he  learns  some- 
thing of  his  ideas  and  plans.  He  will  thus  be  better  able  to 
counsel  and  advise  the  teacher  in  the  frequent  visits  which  he 
makes  to  the  school,  and  make  more  intelligent  and  specific 
reports  to  the  supervisor.  The  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
supervisor  of  calling  the  directors  together  at  stated  times  for 
mutual  conference  is  very  commendable.  These  officers  are 
often  ignorant  of  their  duties,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases 
they  are  willing  and  anxious  to  learn.  There  is  no  more 
effective  way  of  improving  the  rural  schools  than  that  of  in- 
structing and  informing  the  men  who  have  them  in  their  imme- 
diate charge. 

The  Supervisor'' s  Method  in  Visiting  Schools. — The  super- 
visor's method  of  visiting  schools  may  be  considered  briefly. 
First,  he  visits  schools  to  see  how  and  what  the  teachers  teach, 
whether  their  manner  is  composed,  their  method  clear  and  con- 
cise, their  style  interesting ;  whether  they  are  teaching  valuable 
facts,  or  wasting  time  on  trifles  ;  whether  they  are  teaching  what 
is  right,  or  what  is  wrong.  Second,  he  goes  to  find  out  what 
the  pupils  know.  This  is  a  test  of  the  past  work  of  teachers, 
which  is  shown  by  the  general  manner  of  recitation,  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  pupils  reply,  the  amount  of  information  they 
have,  the  degree  of  skill  they  manifest  or  the  power  of  original 
thinking  they  have  developed.  Third,  he  inspects  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  school  building  and  grounds.  He  should 
note  the  conditions  of  the  outbuildings,  and,  if  he  finds  them 
unsuitable  in  any  respect,  he  should  say  so  frankly  to  teachers 
and  directors,  and  insist  upon  a  change  at  once.  The  super- 
visor must  know  whether  good  light,  good  seats,  proper  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  and  thorough  drainage  are  secured. 
The  supervisor  should  carefully  observe  the  moral  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  school,  whether  it  is  on  the  side  of  order 
and  obedience,  of  modesty,  and  of  all  those  virtues  which  make 
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the  character  of  the  typical  American  citizen.  All  these  are 
demanded  in  order  that  good  teaching  may  be  made  possible, 
and  good  health  and  public  morals  may  be  preserved. 

Such  being  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  the  supervisor  should 
put  himself  in  easy  and  cordial  relations  with  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils,  that  he  may  have  a  true  understanding  of  what  each 
can  do.  The  teacher  may  conduct  one  or  more  recitations  in 
the  various  subjects  of  study,  in  order  that  the  supervisor  may 
see  the  usual  methods  of  instruction.  The  supervisor  can  then 
suggest  improvements  if  needed,  and  can  even  take  the  class  in 
hand  and  demonstrate  them.  That  he  should  ask  for  a  class  in 
any  particular  study  and  give  the  pupils  a  rigid  oral  or  even 
written  review,  while  the  teacher  may  be  attending  to  some 
other  duty,  is  proper,  for  by  this  means  he  can  find  out  how 
much  instruction  has  been  given  since  his  last  visit,  and  how 
thoroughly  the  course  of  study  is  being  adhered  to.  It  is, 
however,  often  best  to  allow  the  teacher  to  pursue  the  usual 
routine  of  exercises,  in  order  that  the  supervisor  may  see  the 
school  at  its  every  day  work. 

An  inspection  of  the  teacher's  register  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Such  a  register  in  every  rural  school  should  show  the 
name  and  age  of  each  pupil,  the  studies  pursued,  where  each 
class  commenced  and  its  progress  during  the  term,  so  that  a 
new  teacher  can  at  a  glance  understand  at  what  point  the  study 
of  each  branch  to  be  taught  is  to  be  taken  up.  The  supervisor 
should  insist  that  such  a  register  be  carefully  kept  by  every 
teacher  under  his  control. 

A  private  record  of  his  own,  in  which  names,  dates,  classes 
heard,  conditions  of  rooms  and  premises,  material  needed  and 
general  observations  are  kept,  will  aid  the  supervisor.  He  can 
by  this  means  trace  the  development  of  any  one  school,  and 
can  more  readily  observe  whether  it  progresses  or  retrogrades. 

The  Supervisor'' s  Relation  to  the  Comfort  and  Health  of  the 
Pupils.  —  The  supervisor  should  not  be  blind  to  the  small 
things  which  minister  to  the  comforts  of  the  pupils.  Often  the 
rural  school  teacher  has  received  no  instruction  upon  these 
points.  If  the  supervisor  finds  pupils  facing  a  strong  light,  he 
should  call  attention  to  the  evils  likely  to  ensue,  and  suggest 
a  remedy.  The  same  is  true  as  regards  unsuitable  desks  or 
seats.     The  necessity  of  proper  ventilation  and  proper  tern- 
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perature  should  be  constantly  dwelt  upon.  Without  a  ther- 
mometer, with  no  means  of  ventilation  except  the  door  and 
windows,  the  rural  school  teacher  needs  and  appreciates  all  the 
suggestions  an  intelligent  supervisor  may  make. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  suggestion  that  the  supervisor  should  in- 
sist that  the  schoolroom  be  kept  clean  and  neat,  for  sanitary 
reasons.  The  floors  should  be  scoured  as  often  as  they  are 
soiled  ;  the  wood,  trash  and  ashes  should  be  carefully  kept 
away  from  around  the  stove.  The  walls  should  be  swept  free 
of  dust,  the  chalk  racks  kept  clean  and  the  window  panes 
polished.  Pupils  also  should  be  required  to  keep  their  desks 
in  order  and  their  books  clean.  It  is  stimulating  to  the  little 
ones  and  helpful  to  teachers  for  the  supervisor  to  have  them 
show  their  books,  and  to  take  occasion  to  comment  on  the  care 
or  on  the  untidiness  with  which  they  are  kept. 

The  Supervisor's  Relation  to  the  Esthetic  Surroundings  of 
Pupils.  —  No  better  educational  influence  can  surround  the 
children  than  a  well  arranged  schoolroom,  whose  floors  and 
windows  are  clean,  whose  walls  are  free  from  dust  and  deco- 
rated with  pictures,  whose  school  grounds  are  well  ordered  and 
shaded  by  trees  and  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the  school  pre- 
sided over  by  a  qualified  teacher  who  is  the  personification  of 
neatness  and  good  cheer.  Under  such  conditions  the  child  is 
self-restrained,  and  respects  himself  because  his  surroundings 
are  respectable.  The  child  naturally  puts  himself  in  harmony 
with  his  environment.  If  the  teacher  is  neat  and  the  school- 
house  is  in  proper  order,  the  pupil  will  copy  the  example. 
Day  by  day  beautiful,  comfortable  and  clean  surroundings  will 
have  their  ethical  influence  upon  his  development,  until  he 
comes  in  time  to  abhor  anything  that  is  not  beautiful,  well 
ordered  and  clean.  This  point  is  too  often  overlooked  in  plans 
for  supervision.  The  reverse  of  this  feature  is  also  true.  The 
rural  schoolhouse,  generally  speaking,  in  its  character  and  sur- 
roundings is  depressing  and  degrading.  There  is  nothing  about 
it  calculated  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art  or 
nature.  If,  under  the  influence  of  intelligent  supervision,  this 
can  be  changed,  it  will  be  a  work  over  which  coming  genera- 
tions will  rejoice. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  sounder  principle  in  pedagogy  than  that 
care  begets  care;  order,  order;   cleanliness,  cleanliness;  and 
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beauty,  beauty.  Things  conspicuously  good  command  the  re- 
spect of  children,  invite  their  imitation,  and  in  ways  real,  though 
obscure,  sink  into  their  souls  and  mould  their  being.  The  power 
of  good  example  in  men  and  women  no  one  disputes,  but  there 
is  power  akin  to  it  in  things,  provided  they  embody  the  better 
thoughts  of  men  and  women,  —  a  power  of  which  more  should 
be  made  in  school  management  than  is  made  at  present "  (Massa- 
chusetts State  Eeport,  1895). 

If  children  are  daily  surrounded  by  those  influences  that 
elevate  them,  that  make  them  clean  and  well  ordered,  that 
make  them  love  flowers  and  pictures,  and  proper  decorations, 
they  at  last  reach  that  degree  of  culture  where  nothing  else  will 
please  them.  When  they  grow  up  and  have  homes  of  their 
own,  they  must  have  them  clean,  neat,  bright  with  pictures  and 
fringed  with  shade  trees  and  flowers,  for  they  have  been  brought 
up  to  be  happy  in  no  other  environment.  The  true  test  of  our 
civilization  and  culture  is  the  kind  of  home  we  are  content  to 
live  in ;  and  the  influences  of  our  schools  should  help  to  form 
a  disposition  for  those  things  that  make  home  life  happy  and 
healthy.  If  the  farmer's  boy  can  be  taught  to  love  books  when 
he  is  at  school,  he  will  have  a  library  in  his  home  when  he  be- 
comes a  man ;  if  the  farmer's  girl  can  be  taught  decoration  at 
school,  she  will  want  pictures  and  flowers  and  embroidery  when 
she  becomes  a  woman. 

We  appeal  also  for  the  influence  of  classical  art  in  our  schools. 
If  we  have  pictures,  why  not  have  reprints  of  those  that  have 
moved  the  hearts  of  men?  Why  not  have  the  best  looking 
down  from  our  school  walls  ?  They  are  within  the  reach  of 
any  purse.  One  reprint  from  the  great  masters  is  an  uplifting 
influence  for  all  time.  Cheap  and  gaudy  advertisements,  glar- 
ing and  painful  chromos,  depress  the  true  spirit  of  art  and  per- 
petuate the  crudeness  we  seek  to  overcome. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  music.  If  we  are  to  sing  songs, 
why  not  sing  the  songs  of  masters  ?  They  have  sung  many  for 
children,  beautiful  far  beyond  the  rude  compositions  that  fret 
our  ears  everywhere.  Also  with  literature.  Why  not  read 
the  simple  classics  written  for  the  little  ones,  and  the  greater 
classics  for  the  older  ones?  Why  not  in  all  things  get  the 
noblest  and  best  that  the  world  has  given,  and  use  them  to  help 
our  children  onward  and  upward? 
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The  silent  influence  of  clean  surroundings,  of  cheerful  teach- 
ings, of  classical  pictures  and  music  and  literature,  the  presence 
of  flowers  and  their  care,  the  planting  of  shade  trees  and  studies 
of  their  growth,  will  be  a  supervision  so  constant  and  so  search- 
ing that  no  child  can  escape  it.  Under  its  potent  warmth,  like 
the  steady,  quiet  shining  of  the  sun,  the  child  plant  grows  into 
all  the  marvelous  possibility  of  flower  and  fruit. 

Summary  of  Desirable  Qualifications  in  the  Supervisor.  — 
As  to  the  character  of  the  supervisor  who  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  rural  school  teacher  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  ;  — 

1 .  He  should  be  selected  with  special  regard  to  his  peculiar 
fitness  for  that  office.  Whether  his  office  is  elective  or  ap- 
pointive, his  qualifications,  in  order  that  he  may  be  eligible, 
should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  challenge  the  respect  of 
those  whose  work  he  is  required  to  supervise. 

2.  In  regard  to  his  scholarship,  it  should  breathe  that 
essential  spirit  of  learning  necessary  to  making  good,  strong 
schools.  The  position  of  supervisor  should  be  made  pro- 
fessional with  a  view  of  meeting  the  demand  for  the  best 
education  which  the  rural  school  can  possibly  afibrd.  This 
requires  a  scholarship  which  is  above  that  of  the  ordinary  man. 
The  tendency  to  put  persons  in  the  supervisory  position  who 
have  no  mental  attainments  worthy  of  mention  is  earnestly 
deprecated. 

3.  In  regard  to  moral  character,  the  supervisor  should  be  a 
living,  inspiring  example  of  such  a  life  as  alone  is  worthy  the 
Christian  civilization  of  our  times.  He  should  carry  with  him 
a  spirit  of  sincerity  in  his  work,  so  that  people,  teachers  and 
pupils  may  look  to  him  with  hearty  respect,  and  with  entire 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  purposes. 

4.  In  regard  to  his  professional  spirit,  he  should  be  in 
touch  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  times,  carrying 
with  him  to  the  country  school  teacher  and  to  the  people  of  a 
rural  community  the  freshness  and  life  which  come  from  read- 
ing and  studying  whatever  bears  upon  the  questions  he  is  called 
upon  to  aid  in  solving.  He  should  be  a  leader,  endowed  by 
nature  with  strong  native  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  able  to 
impart  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact. 
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Summary  of  the  Purposes  of  Rural  School  Supervision.  — 
As  to  the  purposes  of  rural  school  supervision  :  — 

1.  It  should  serve  to  inspire  and  stimulate  the  rural  school 
teacher.  If  the  supervisor  is  alive  to  his  opportunities,  every 
teacher  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  will  be  quickened  and 
lifted  up  to  higher  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  school.  The 
teachers  should  learn  to  look  upon  him  as  a  friend,  and  not  as 
a  critic ;  as  a  wise  counsellor,  and  not  as  a  mere  fault-finder. 

2.  It  should  be  the  means  of  awakening  and  stimulating  the 
pupils,  as  well  as  the  teacher.  They  should  look  for  the  visits 
of  the  supervisor  with  pleasure,  and  profit  by  his  talks  and 
advice.  By  instituting  a  system  of  central  examinations  for 
the  rural  schools,  he  may  quicken  and  encourage  the  brighter 
pupils  to  obtain  the  best  education  within  their  means.  The 
influence  of  a  scholarly  supervisor  over  the  pupils  is  a  very 
desirable  thing  in  the  rural  school. 

3.  The  improved  condition  of  the  rural  schoolhouse  is  a 
sure  index  of  the  work  of  a  competent  supervisor.  The  pres- 
ent lamentable  condition  of  these  buildings  is  due  largely  to 
ignorance  and  neglect.  Competent  supervision  in  skilful  hands 
can  work  a  marvelous  change.  The  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of 
order  and  neatness,  which  leads  to  the  ornamentation  of  the 
school  grounds  and  to  a  watchful  care  over  all  the  environ- 
ments of  the  schoolhouse,  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  supervision. 

4.  Supervision  does  not  accomplish  its  legitimate  purpose 
when  it  fails  to  cultivate  a  strong,  healthy  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  everything  which  tends  to  make  a  good  school. 
Hence,  the  supervisor  who  contents  himself  with  a  perfunctory 
visit  to  the  school  only  is  not  a  supervisor  in  the  broad  sense 
of  that  word.  A  large  share  of  the  work  of  the  supervisor  is 
away  from  the  school  and  among  the  people. 

Summary  of  Results  to  he  expected  from  Intelligent  Super- 
vision. —  As  to  the  results  to  be  expected  from  intelligent 
supervision :  — 

1.  In  regard  to  the  school,  it  unites  teachers  for  a  common 
purpose,  and,  by  teachers'  meetings  and  by  the  visitations  of 
the  supervisor,  it  breaks  up  the  monotony  and  isolation  of  the 
country  school.  Under  its  influence  better  teachers  find  their 
way  into  the  schools,  better  methods  of  instruction  prevail,  and 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  school  are  greatly  improved. 
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2.  In  regard  to  the  community  at  large,  supervision  is  just 
beginning  to  do  its  legitimate  work.  In  the  establishment  of 
school  libraries,  in  the  relation  of  the  supervisor  to  the  direc- 
tors, in  an  improved  school  architecture  in  which  due  regard  is 
had  to  sanitary  conditions,  in  the  ornamentation  and  care  of  the 
school  grounds,  in  school  extension,  in  the  introduction  of 
studies  which  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  and  profit  of  life  on 
the  farm,  in  the  consolidation  of  small  districts  into  larger  and 
stronger  schools,  in  awakening  a  public  interest  in  rural  educa- 
tion,—  there  is  a  field  large  enough  to  occupy  the  time  and 
thought  of  the  most  progressive  and  most  intelligent  super- 
visor. It  is  here  we  are  to  look  in  the  near  future  for  the  best 
results  of  supervision  as  concerns  the  rural  schools  of  the 
country. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 

Teachers.  —  There  must  be  in  rural  communities  a  clearer 
appreciation  of  the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  teacher.  It  is 
too  often  the  case  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  a  teacher 
of  superior  scholarship,  of  proven  ability  in  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline, of  long  experience,  and  one  far  inferior  in  all  the 
qualities  essential  to  success. 

The  teacher  must  be  engaged  for  the  school  year.  In  many 
cases  the  engagement  is  from  term  to  term,  and  these  frequent 
changes  are  without  exception  classed  among  the  most  potent 
causes  of  failure  in  the  rural  school.  It  is  widely  true  that  the 
school  is  in  session  less  than  half  the  year ;  it  is  often  true  that 
in  this  short  school  year  two  teachers  are  employed,  and  seldom 
does  a  teacher  remain  a  second  year.  Engagements  should  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  one  year,  or  continuous,  and  terminated 
only  for  cause,  as  is  the  case  in  many  cities. 

Lengthening  of  the  School  Year.  — The  school  year  must  be 
lengthened  to  a  full  school  year  of  nine  or  ten  months.  In 
many  States  a  minimum  length  is  prescribed  by  statute,  but  in 
few  cases  is  this  sufficient.  Whatever  efforts  may  be  made  for 
the  improvement  of  the  rural  school,  until  there  can  be  offered 
a  "  year's  work  and  a  year's  wage,"  it  will  be  difficult  and  often 
impossible  to  retain  accomplished  teachers  for  continuous  ser- 
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vice ;  with  this,  many  such  teachers  would  choose  this  service, 
from  family  and  social  connections,  and  from  a  natural  prefer- 
ence for  rural  life. 

In  countries  in  which  people  are  accustomed  to  the  action  of 
centralized  authority,  prescription  settles  the  matter ;  as  in 
France,  where  the  school  year  is  more  than  forty  weeks  ;  in 
England,  where,  as  conditions  of  receiving  the  government 
grant,  the  principal  teacher  at  least  must  hold  the  government 
certificate  of  qualification,  the  school  premises  must  be  in  good 
sanitary  condition,  the  staff,  furniture  and  apparatus  must  be 
sufficient,  and  the  school  must  have  met  400  times  (200  days) 
in  the  year. 

In  countries  like  our  own,  in  which  popular  initiative  in 
political  matters  has  been  the  rule,  success  must  usually  come 
by  other  methods,  and  in  this  respect  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  our  neighbors.  In  Canada  the  schools  have  been  length- 
ened to  a  full  school  year  mainly  under  the  stimulus  given  by 
the  mode  of  distributing  the  government  grants. 

Letters  and  reports  have  been  received  from  the  different 
provinces.  By  these  it  appears  that  the  average  length  of  the 
school  year  was  in  Ontario  212  days;  in  New  Brunswick,  216 
days;  in  Nova  Scotia,  198.7  days,  the  full  school  year  being 
216  days,  and  some  schools  exceeding  this  limit.  A  report 
from  Regina,  in  the  province  of  Assiniboia,  states  that  the  full 
year  is  considered  to  be  twelve  months,  less  the  holidays, 
amounting  to  seven  weeks ;  but  this  limit  cannot  be  attained 
where  the  sparseness  of  the  population  obliges  the  pupils  to 
travel  long  distances,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winters. 

Adding  to  our  plan  of  requiring  a  minimum  school  year  the 
Canadian  plan,  already  in  a  degree  recognized  in  some  recent 
school  legislation,  of  making  the  amount  of  government  grant 
depend  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  length  of  the  school  year 
and  the  average  attendance,  consolidating  schools  wherever 
practicable,  and  giving  from  the  larger  units  of  school  adminis- 
tration to  aid  the  smaller  and  weaker,  the  obstacle  of  the  short 
term  and  insufficient  compensation  can  be  removed. 

Co7npetent  Supervision. — Incompetent  supervision  forms 
one  obstacle  to  a  supply  of  better  teachers.  This  obstacle  may 
be  removed  by  securing  professional  supervision,  as  is  provided 
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by  the  plan  of  district  supervision  so  successfully  applied  in 
Massachusetts,  and  just  enacted  in  Maine.  The  subcommittee 
on  supervision  treats  this  subject  fully. 

It  is  necessary  that  more  definite  tests  of  professional  fitness 
for  the  work  of  supervision  be  instituted.  The  extension  of 
pedagogical  instruction  in  colleges  and  universities  in  recent 
years  is  gradually  elevating  the  work  of  supervision  to  a  higher 
pedagogical  plane,  yet  the  point  has  not  been  reached  of  de- 
manding  professional    preparation    as  an  essential    condition. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  in  the  not  distant  future 
the  popular  standard  of  education  may  be  so  raised  that  on  all 
educational  boards  of  control,  from  the  State  board  down  to 
the  county  or  township  school  board,  so  much  of  pedagogical 
fitness,  from  the  professional  point  of  view,  may  be  demanded 
as  to  insure  the  intelligent  consideration  of  such  questions  per- 
taining to  the  profession  as  may  come  before  them. 

Recognition  of  Rural  Environments.  —  Much  is  said  of  the 
necessity  for  considering  the  environment  of  the  child  ;  for 
bringing  into  his  school  life  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  his 
home  life  ;  that  the  school  may  not  prove  to  him  a  thing  remote 
and  foreign  ;  of  making  the  school  a  recognition  of  his  past  and 
a  preparation  for  his  future.  Little  sign  of  this  can  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  rural  school. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  normal  school  of  all  grades  should 
recognize  more  fully  than  they  do  the  environment  and  prob- 
able future  life  of  the  children  in  the  schools,  or,  rather,  they 
should  recognize  the  lines  along  which  lives  of  most  probable 
future  happiness  would  lie.  As  has  been  shown,  much  the 
largest  class  of  the  workers  of  this  country  is  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  environments  of  their  children  are  rural.  The 
rural  school  should  aim  especially  to  make  country  life  more 
attractive  and  beautiful,  and  should  pay  more  attention  to  rural 
industries. 

'  Summary  of  Main  Points.  —  Although  there  is  in  general 
an  increase  in  interest  in  educational  questions,  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  standards  of  teaching,  yet  the  large  majority  of  rural 
school  teachers  now  enter  upon  their  work  with  no  professional 
preparation  ;  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  rural  schools, 
where  there  has  been  any  improvement,  has  been  slow ;  large 
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sections  of  the  country  report  no  advance ;  some  report  a  de- 
cline. 

The  causes  for  this  condition,  and  the  changes  needed,  are 
not  far  to  seek  :  — 

1 .  The  school  year  must  be  lengthened  to  a  full  school  year 
of  nine  or  ten  months,  in  order  that  skilled  teachers  may  be 
retained.  This  result  can  be  secured,  as  it  has  been  secured 
elsewhere  when  its  absolute  necessity  has  been  recognized. 
The  State,  among  other  conditions  for  payment  from  the 
school  fund,  may  prescribe  a  full  school  year,  which  is  done 
in  England,  as  logically  as  six,  or  seven,  or  eight  months,  now 
done  in  some  of  our  States ;  or  it  may  secure  this  result,  as  it 
has  been  secured  in  Canada,  by  making  the  length  of  the  school 
so  prominent  a  condition  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund 
as  to  insure  the  co-operation  of  the  county  and  the  town  to  this 
end. 

2.  The  existing  agencies  for  the  supply  of  teachers  for  rural 
schools  do  not  suffice.  There  must  be  modifications  in  these, 
and  the  provision  of  others. 

3.  There  must  be  some  definite  standard  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers,  coming  within  reach  of  the  teacher  of  the  rural 
school,  and  encouraging  advance  to  such  higher  degrees  of 
attainment  and  skill  as  will  give  full  professional  recognition. 
And  your  committee  believes  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  to  secure  interstate  recognition. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   THE  REPORT  OF  THE    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON 
INSTRUCTION  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

Obstacles  to  grading  Pupils  in  Rural  Schools. — A  school 
with  ten  pupils,  of  ages  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  of  different 
degrees  of  advancement,  some  beginning  to  learn  their  letters, 
others  advanced  from  one  to  eight  or  nine  years  in  the  course 
of  study,  cannot  be  graded  or  classified  to  advantage,  but  must 
for  the  most  part  be  taught  individually.  The  beginner  who 
does  not  yet  know  a  letter  should  not  be  placed  in  a  class  with 
another  who  began  last  year  and  can  now  read  lessons  in  the 
middle  of  the  primer.  It  will  not  do  to  place  in  the  same 
class  a  boy  beginning  numeration  and  another  one  who  has 
already  mastered  the  multiplication  table.     The  beginner  in 
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grammar  has  not  yet  learned  the  technique,  and  is  confused  and 
discouraged  by  the  instruction  given  to  another  pupil  in  his 
class  who  has  already  learned  the  declensions  and  conjugations. 

Any  attempt,  in  short,  to  instruct  two  or  more  pupils  in  a 
class,  when  there  is  a  difference  of  a  year's  work  in  their  ad- 
vancement, results  in  humiliating  and  discouraging  the  less 
advanced  and  in  making  the  maturer  pupils  conceited.  Higher 
learning  in  the  possession  of  a  fellowman  seems  to  an  illiterate 
person  as  something  magical,  or  bordering  on  the  miraculous  : 
he  can  make  combinations  of  thought  which  surprise  those  who 
are  unused  to  them.  The  case  is  worse  with  the  child  in 
school.  To  him  the  elevation  given  by  a  year's  study  seems 
an  endowment  of  nature  and  not  a  result  of  industry.  Perma- 
nent injury  to  the  pupils  is  very  often  occasioned  by  wrong 
classification  ;  for  not  only  does  the  lower  suffer  from  discour- 
agement, but  the  higher  pupil  is  necessarily  injured  by  not 
being  held  to  his  best.  The  teacher  is  perforce  obliged  to 
adapt  the  lesson  to  the  average  of  the  class.  This  does  not 
give  enough  work  for  the  advanced  pupil  although  it  gives  too 
much  for  those  below  the  average.  There  is  not  enough  de- 
mand upon  the  first  to  continue  the  increase  of  his  powers ;  he 
becomes  indolent,  and  stops  growing. 

For  these  reasons,  classification  as  above  described  ought 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  rural  school ;  it  must  remain  un- 
graded, and,  as  a  result,  the  teacher  must  resort  to  individual 
instruction  wherever  there  are  intervals  of  a  year  or  more  in 
degrees  of  advancement  between  pupils,  and  this  is  the  actual 
practice  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  such  schools.  The  older 
pupils  at  least  should  have  separate  grammar,  history  and 
arithmetic  lessons. 

It  is  understood  by  your  subcommittee,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  even  in  a  small  school  of  six  to  ten  pupils  there  may  be 
two  or  more  pupils  of  sufficiently  near  stages  of  progress  to 
form  one  class, — for  example,  two  beginners  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography  or  history.  It  may  be  that  a  dull  pupil 
has  already  been  studying  arithmetic,  grammar  or  history  for  a 
quarter  or  a  half  year,  and  that  a  bright  pupil  just  commencing 
the  study  would  be  able  to  keep  up  with  him  on  a  review  from 
the  beginning  of  the  book ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  place  a  dull 
pupil  commencing  a  study  with  a  bright  one  who  had  already  a 
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half  year's  start  in  it.  It  often  happens  that  pupils  placed  in  . 
the  same  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  separate  widely  in 
power  to  learn  new  lessons  before  the  middle  of  the  year.  In 
such  eases  a  class  should  be  broken  up,  to  prevent  the  two-fold 
injury,  namely,  to  the  bright  pupil  by  assigning  him  too  short 
lessons,  and  to  the  dull  pupil  by  assigning  him  more  than  he 
can  well  accomplish. 

Difficulties  due  to  Short  Recitation  Periods.  —  The  teacher, 
even  after  forming  classes  in  writing,  reading  and  spelling,  has 
twelve  to  fifteen  lessons  to  hear  in  a  forenoon,  and  nearly  as 
many  more  for  the  afternoon.  There  is  an  average  of  less  than 
ten  minutes  for  each  recitation.  The  ideal  of  the  recitation  or 
class  exercise  is  that  the  teacher  probe  to  the  bottom  the 
pupil's  preparation  of  his  lesson,  and  correct  bad  habits  of 
study.  If  the  pupil  fails  to  master  by  sufficient  industry  the 
details, — the  facts  and  external  items, — the  teacher  counsels 
and  reproves,  requiring  more  work  on  the  same  lesson.  If  he 
finds  that  the  details  are  mastered,  the  teacher  next  tests  the 
combinations, — the  thoughts  that  the  pupil  has  used  in  con- 
necting one  fact  with  another  and  in  seeing  relations.  Facts 
are  connected  so  as  to  form  a  science,  when  each  one  is  made 
to  throw  light  on  every  other  fact,  and  all  explain  each.  So  a 
lesson  is  learned  properly  when  the  pupil  can  place  each  item 
in  its  systematic  relation  to  the  whole.  He  must  understand 
the  bearings  of  all ;  he  must  think  out  the  interrelations. 

Hence  it  happens  that  the  good  teacher  is  not  satisfied  with 
a  memoriter  recitation  of  the  details  of  the  lesson,  still  less 
with  a  word-for-word  rendition  of  the  text-book.  Not  the 
mere  words  of  the  book,  nor  even  the  disconnected  facts  or 
details  which  the  words  indicate,  but  to  bring  out  the  thought 
which  unites  these  details  and  explains  them,  is  the  main  object 
of  the  good  recitation.  But  such  a  recitation  requires  time. 
The  teacher  cannot  probe  the  pupil's  knowledge  in  five  minutes, 
and  correct  his  bad  habits  of  study,  —  nor  in  ten  minutes.  In 
the  necessarily  brief  recitation  of  the  ungraded  school  there  is 
barely  time  to  test  the  pupil's  mastery  of  the  external  details 
of  the  lesson,  the  mere  facts  and  technical  words.  It  is  for 
this  reason  more  especially  that  the  rural  school  has  been  the 
parent  of  poor  methods  of  instruction,  —  of  parrot  memorizing 
and  of  learning  words  instead  of  things. 
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Able  Men  from  Rural  Schools,  —  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  only  one  thirtieth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  lived  in  towns  of  8,000  people  or  upwards,  and  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  public  schools  were  ungraded 
schools.  The  question  has  often  been  asked  how  it  is  that  so 
many  able  men  who  became  scholars  and  statesmen  and  profes- 
sional men  of  eminence  could  have  come  from  schools  as  poor 
as  the  rural  school  is  said  to  be.  Such  eminent  men  as  were 
produced  in  those  times  came  from  the  rural  school ;  there  were 
few  graduates  from  graded  schools  to  compete  with  them.  Of 
the  men  now  living,  past  the  middle  age  of  life,  nearly  all  re- 
ceived their  early  education  in  the  rural  ungraded  school, 
because  even  as  late  as  1850  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  all  the 
public  schools  were  ungraded,  there  being  only  121-  per  cent, 
of  the  population  resident  in  cities.  The  rural  school  threw  on 
the  pupil  the  burden  of  his  education.  He  was  obliged  to  get 
his  knowledge  from  books,  —  such  books  as  he  could  come  to 
possess.  Bright  pupils  do  pretty  well  by  themselves  if  given 
good  books  and  taught  how  to  read  and  to  understand  the 
technique  used  in  the  elementary  books  of  mathematics,  gram- 
mar and  the  other  liberal  arts.  Any  country  boy  who  acquires 
a  love  for  books,  who  has  access  to  the  best  ones  and  studies 
them  with  energy,  will  by  middle  age  become  a  learned  man. 

The  Ideal  Classified  School.  —  In  the  ideal  classified  school 
the  teacher  has  two  classes  of  pupils,  each  class  containing 
within  it  pupils  substantially  at  the  same  stage  of  advancement. 
The  pupils  of  a  given  class  recite  together  in  all  the  branches, 
and  the  teacher  has  a  half  hour  for  a  lesson,  and  can  go  into 
the  dynamics  or  causal  relations  of  the  facts  and  events  treated. 

Each  pupil  in  a  class  learns  as  much  from  his  fellow  pupils 
as  from  the  teacher  direct ;  for  the  teacher  draws  out  of  the 
class  its  store  of  observations  and  reflections  on  the  topic  of  the 
lesson.  He  shows  up  the  one-sidedness  of  the  preparation  of 
the  individual  pupil ;  some  have  neglected  this  point,  and  some 
that  other  point.  Each  has  probably  neglected  something. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  each  of  the  diligent  ones  has  brought 
forward  something  new  that  is  valuable  to  his  fellows.  Each 
pupil  finds  through  the  recitation  of  the  others  that  they  have 
seen  some  things  that  had  escaped  his  notice,  although  he  sup- 
posed that  he  understood  thoroughly  the  book  presentation  of 
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the  subject.  His  teacher  suggests  many  new  ideas,  and  criti- 
cises the  one-sidedness  of  the  views  of  the  pupils,  and  also,  it 
may  be,  of  the  text-book.  All  the  statements  of  the  book  are 
brought  to  the  test  of  verification,  —  either  through  the  child's 
experience  or  through  other  authorities.  The  child  thus  learns 
the  method  of  study. 

Reasons  for  consolidating  Small  Schools.  —  The  ideal  classi- 
fied school  can  teach  and  does  teach  proper  methods  of  study ; 
the  rural  school  cannot  do  this  effectively  in  its  five  or  ten 
minute  recitations.  It  is  because  of  this  that  wise  directors  of 
education  have  desired  the  consolidation  of  small  schools  into 
large  schools  wherever  practicable.  Two  schools  of  ten  each 
furnish  on  an  average  one  half  as  many  recitations  if  united  as 
they  do  when  separate,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  pairing  or 
classifying  pupils  of  the  same  degree  of  advancement.  Ten 
such  schools  united  into  one  will  give  one  hundred  pupils,  with 
a  possibility  of  classes  of  ten  each,  which  can  be  more  eflS- 
ciently  taught  than  before,  because  a  pupil  can  learn  more  in  a 
class  than  by  himself.  The  class  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
teacher  is  a  potent  instrument  for  reaching  all  sides  of  the 
pupil's  observation  and  reflection.  Again,  it  is  evident  that 
five  teachers  can  teach  the  one  hundred  pupils  united  in  one 
school  far  better  than  the  ten  teachers  were  able  to  teach  them 
in  the  ten  separate  schools.  If  still  further  consolidation  were 
possible,  and  four  hundred  pupils  were  united  in  one  school, 
the  classification  might  be  improved  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
teacher  could  easily  take  the  charge  of  two  classes  of  twenty 
pupils,  and  ten  teachers  could  do  far  better  work  for  each  pupil 
than  was  done  by  the  forty  teachers  in  the  forty  small  rural 
schools  before  consolidation.  Hence,  economy  becomes  a  great 
item  in  what  are  called  "union  schools." 

City  Systems  of  Classification  not  Applicable  to  Rural 
Schools. — Your  subcommittee  would  call  special  attention  at 
this  point  to  the  evil  results  that  come  from  the  attempt  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  rural  school  by  forcing  on  it  the  sys- 
tem of  classification  found  in  cities.  It  is  assumed  that  some 
of  the  benefits  of  the  close  grading  possible  in  cities  will  be 
gained  for  the  rural  schools  if  they  can  roughly  group  the 
whole  school  into  three  or  four  classes.  A  rural  school  of 
thirty  pupils,  comprising  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of 
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age,  and  covering  different  degrees  of  progress  from  beginners 
up  to  those  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  schooling,  are  grouped, 
let  us  suppose,  into  four  classes  or  grades,  thus  leaving  inter- 
vals of  two  or  more  years  of  school  work  between  a  given 
group  and  the  next  one  above  it. 

Your  subcommittee  has  already  pointed  out  the  evils  of 
classifying  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  together  pupils 
differing  in  degree  of  advancement  by  intervals  of  two  years. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  found  in  city  schools  that  one  year's  inter- 
val between  classes  is  too  much.  The  greatest  danger  of  the 
graded  school  system  in  cities  comes  from  holding  back  bright 
pupils  for  the  sake  of  the  slower  and  duller  pupils.  Next  to 
this  is  the  evil  to  the  dull  ones,  who  are  dragged  forward  at  an 
unnatural  rate  of  progress,  to  keep  up  to  the  average  rate  of  the 
class.  The  best  pupils  are  engaged  in  "  marking  time,"  while 
the  slowest  are  constantly  spurred  forward  by  teachers  and 
parents  to  keep  with  their  class,  and  their  school  years  ren- 
dered miserable.  Their  self-respect  is  undermined  by  a  false 
standard, — that  of  mere  speed  in  learning.  The  "marking 
time "  injures  the  bright  pupil  by  developing  lax  habits  of 
study,  while  the  forced  marches  of  the  slow  pupil  tend  to  de- 
stroy his  poise  of  character.  It  has  been  found  desirable, 
therefore,  in  city  schools  to  make  the  intervals  between  classes 
as  small  as  possible,  so  as  to  favor  frequent  transfers ;  namely, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  bright  pupils  who  are  becoming  capable  of 
a  greater  amount  of  work  into  a  higher  class,  and,  if  necessary, 
of  those  who  are  falling  behind  the  average  of  the  class  into 
the  next  one  below.  Intervals  of  a  half  year  are,  therefore, 
adopted  in  a  majority  of  the  progressive  city  school  systems, 
and  many  prefer  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a  year  where  it  is 
practicable  to  make  them,  —  that  is  where  a  large  number  of 
pupils  makes  possible  the  assignment  of  a  requisite  quota  for 
each  class. 

Your  subcommittee  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  classify  the  rural  school  in  imitation 
of  the  city  school  as  peculiarly  liable  to  happen  in  those  schools 
where  professionally  educated  teachers  are  employed. 

The  State  and  city  normal  schools  have  very  properly  laid 
stress  on  grading  and  classification  and  on  the  methods  of  in- 
struction by  classes,  and  have  ignored  individual  instruction. 
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Their  graduates  have  mostly  sought  and  obtained  places  in 
the  graded  schools  of  cities  and  villages.  In  fact,  the  graded 
schools  have  outbid  the  rural  schools  for  teachers  having  pro- 
fessional training.  But,  with  the  new  movement  to  secure 
better  teachers  for  rural  schools  by  larger  appropriations  from 
the  State,  it  has  happened  that  many  experiments  of  classifica- 
tion are  attempted  which  result  disastrously  in  the  manner 
described,  namely,  by  demoralizing  or  destroying  the  courage 
and  ambition  of  the  exceptionally  bright  and  the  exceptionally 
dull  pupils.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  such  rural  schools 
as  adopt  a  partial  grading  system  are  apt  to  become  stiflers  of 
talent  by  placing  a  premium  on  the  average  scholars,  and  hold- 
ing back  the  promising  youth  of  the  district. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  where  State  normal  schools 
furnish  teachers  for  the  rural  districts  there  should  be  con- 
ducted a  special  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  the  size  of  the 
school  in  determining  the  uses  and  the  dangers  of  grading  and 
classifying  pupils. 

There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  abuse  of  classification 
is  the  crying  evil  of  the  schools  of  villages  and  small  cities. 
For  the  average  pupil  these  village  graded  schools  are  uni- 
formly good,  but  they  often  work  injury  to  the  exceptional 
pupils,  and  are  in  this  respect  sometimes  inferior  to  the  un- 
graded schools  in  sparsely  settled  districts. 

The  Distinction  between  Grading  and  Classification.  — Your 
subcommittee  would  here  explain  that  the  technical  terms 
''grading"  and  "classification"  are  often  used,  as  above,  to 
signify  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  dividing  of  the  pupils  of  a 
school  into  groups  or  classes,  each  containing  children  of  the 
same,  or  substantially  the  same,  degree  of  advancement.  But 
another  meaning  is  often  given  to  one  of  these  terms.  The 
work  of  the  year,  more  or  less,  is  also  called  the  work  of  a 
grade,  and  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  consisting  of  the 
first  eight  years'  work,  is  divided  into  eight  grades.  It  will 
be  readily  understood,  in  this  second  use  of  the  word  "grade" 
as  covering  a  year's  work,  that  a  school  may  be  graded,  that  is 
to  say,  its  work  may  be  arranged  upon  a  program  of  eight 
grades,  each  one  of  which  requires  a  certain  modicum  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  etc.,  for  a  year's 
work,  and  yet  have  only  ten  or  twenty  pupils,  and  perhaps 
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these  representing  only  three  or  four  of  the  eight  grades.  By 
a  graded  school,  as  applied  to  such  a  state  of  things,  is 
meant  simply  a  school  whose  program  requires  a  regular 
sequence  of  studies  and  a  full  quota  of  studies  for  each  pupil. 
If  a  pupil  is  at  a  certain  degree  of  advancement  in  his  arith- 
metic, the  program  of  the  graded  system  would  place  him  also 
in  a  class  correspondingly  advafnced  in  geography,  history, 
reading  or  other  studies.  But  the  small  rural  school  has  been 
called  "ungraded,"  because  it  contains  or  may  contain  pupils 
of  all  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  consequently 
obliges  the  teacher  to  scatter  his  teaching  force  over  a  wide 
range  of  topics.  The  large  school  permits  specializing  by 
dividing  the  school  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  of  one  grade, 
or  perhaps  two  grades,  are  taught  by  one  teacher,  the  next  one 
or  two  grades  by  another  teacher,  etc.,  permitting  each  teacher 
to  specialize  his  work  by  giving  him  fewer  topics  to  teach,  and 
consequently  insuring  longer  recitation  periods  and  constant 
improvement  in  skill. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  all  schools  will  be  graded  in  the 
sense  that  they  will  have  a  course  of  study,  and  that  pupils  will 
take  up  their  branches  of  study  in  due  order,  and  that  these 
studies  will  be  associated,  so  that  a  given  degree  of  advance- 
ment in  one  study  implies  a  given  degree  of  advancement  in 
another.  What  is  properly  called  the  correlation  of  studies 
presupposes  that  a  certain  degree  of  advancement  in  arith- 
metic corresponds  to  a  certain  degree  of  advancement  in 
geography,  reading,  grammar  and  other  studies,  all  of  these 
being  determined  within  limits  by  the  pupil's  age.  The  word 
<' grading,"  as  a  synonym  for  classification,  is  freely  used  by 
your  subcommittee  in  this  report,  but  it  has  discussed  the  topic 
indicated  in  the  other  and  less  frequent  use  of  the  word  "  grad- 
ing" in  that  part  of  its  report  which  follows,  relating  to  the 
course  of  study. 

The  Course  of  Study  for  Rural  Schools.  — Your  subcommit- 
tee has  assumed  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  rural  schools 
should  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  city  schools. 
The  diflFerences  should  concern  only  minor  details.  It  would, 
therefore,  refer  here  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
for  fuller  details,  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  grounds  for 
selecting  the  several  branches  of  the  course  of  study.     The 
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course  of  study  of  the  elementary  school,  whether  urban  or 
rural,  should  contain  those  branches  which  give  the  child  an 
insight  into  the  physical  world  and  the  means  of  conquering  it 
for  human  uses,  and  also  an  insight  into  human  nature  and  the 
motives  that  control  the  actions  of  men.  The  child  should 
above  all  be  taught  how  to  combine  with  his  fellows  to  secure 
reasonable  ends.  The  windcfws  of  the  soul  are  to  be  opened 
by  the  five  branches  of  the  course  of  study,  thus  enabling  the 
youth  to  see  (1)  the  conditions  of  inorganic  nature  by  arith- 
metic and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry;  (2)  the  con- 
ditions of  organic  nature  by  studying  plants  and  animals,  the 
land,  water  and  air,  and,  besides  these,  the  means  that  man 
invents  and  uses  to  connect  each  place  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  —  these  things  belonging  to  geography.  These  two 
"  windows  "  look  out  upon  nature.  The  three  others  enable 
us  to  see  man ;  (3)  literature  and  art  as  revealing  human 
nature,  arousing  pure  and  high  aspirations  in  the  youth,  and 
freeing  him  from  narrow  and  mean  views  of  life  ;  (4)  the  study 
of  the  structure  of  language,  as  found  in  the  several  subdivi- 
sions of  grammar  and  rhetoric  ;  (5)  history,  which  treats  of  the 
greater  self,  —  of  man  as  a  social  whole. 

These  five  branches  belong  to  all  schools,  for  they  relate  to 
the  substance  of  humanity,  and  are  necessary  for  entrance  upon 
civilization.  Besides  arithmetic,  geography,  literature,  gram- 
mar and  history,  there  are  collateral  branches  that  each  school 
should  include,  —  some  of  them  information  studies,  such  as 
oral  courses  in  the  sciences,  in  history  and  in  the  arts ;  others 
of  the  nature  of  disciplines  or  arts  of  skill,  such  as  vocal  music, 
gymnastics,  manual  training,  the  art  of  cooking,  and  some 
special  attention  to  the  elementary  principles  of  the  useful  arts 
practised  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  namely,  farming, 
horticulture,  grazing,  mining,  manufacturing  or  the  like. 

Relation  of  Studies  to  the  Pupil's  Unvironment.  —  In  gen- 
eral, these  collateral  branches  should  relate  to  the  pupil's  envi- 
ronment, and  help  him  understand  the  natural  features  of  that 
environment,  as  well  as  the  occupations  of  his  fellowmen  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  two  things  to  understand  in  this 
matter  of  the  geography  of  the  environment :  first,  what  it  is 
and  how  it  came  to  be,  —  its  land  and  water,  its  mountains  and 
river  valleys,  its   climate  and    soil,  its  productions,  mineral, 
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vegetable  and  animal,  and  their  peculiarities,  how  they  differ 
from  the  productions  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  second,  the 
means  by  which  man  procures  from  nature  what  is  useful  for 
himself  and  others,  manufactures  it  and  uses  it,  or  exchanges  it 
with  his  fellowmen  so  as  to  share  in  the  productions  of  all 
climes  and  places,  no  matter  how  far  distant.  If  a  comparison 
must  be  made,  this  second  topic  of  elementary  geography  is 
more  important  than  the  study  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
environment,  because  it  is  more  immediately  useful  to  the 
pupil  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Let  the  pupil  beginning  the  subject  of  geography  commence 
with  what  is  nearest  to  his  personal  and  social  interests, 
namely,  with  the  products  of  the  industries  of  his  section. 
Let  his  studies  go  out  from  these  products  in  two  directions  : 
first,  to  the  natural  conditions  which  make  these  products  pos- 
sible, and  which  furnish  in  general  the  raw  material ;  secondly, 
in  the  direction  of  the  purpose  of  this,  the  uses  made  of  it,  the 
things  produced,  the  needs  and  wants  of  his  fellowmen  near 
and  far,  and  the  productions  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  needed  in  his  section  to  complete  the  supply  of 
articles  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  protection  and  culture. 
These  items,  including  natural  production  and  the  human 
occupations  of  manufacture  and  exchange,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  chief  theme  of  geography  as  it  should  be  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  But  the  home  environment  is  also  to  be  kept 
in  mind  by  the  teacher  throughout  the  entire  course.  Arith- 
metic should  gain  concreteness  of  application  by  its  use  in 
dealing  with  home  problems.  Literature  should  be  pointed, 
and  applied,  so  far  as  may  be  without  becoming  provincial,  to 
the  pupil's  environment ;  and  so  the  other  branches  —  history, 
and  even  grammar  —  should  be  brought  home  to  the  pupil's 
knowledge  or  experience  in  the  same  way.  The  pupil  should 
have  prepared  for  his  study  a  list  of  the  chief  provincialisms 
of  speech  to  which  his  section  is  addicted,  and  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  pronunciation  in  which  his  neighborhood  departs  from 
the  national  or  international  standard  of  usage. 

The  Central  Idea  in  Geography.  —  The  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen has  already  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  industrial  and 
commercial  idea  is  the  central  idea  in  the  study  of  geography 
in  the  elementary  schools.      It  leads  directly  to  the  natural 
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elements  of  difference  in  climate,  soil,  productions,  races  of 
men,  religion,  political  status  and  occupation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  it  explains  how  these  differences  have  arisen  in  some 
measure  through  cosmic  and  geological  influences.  It  should 
be  the  teacher's  object  to  make  the  pupil  understand,  just  as 
early  as  his  growing  capacity  admits,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
habitat,  leading  him  to  study  the  land  and  water  formations  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  giving  him  power  to  recognize  in  the 
visible  landscape  about  him  the  invisible  forces  that  worked  in 
the  past,  and  still  are  at  work  in  the  present,  moulding  these 
shapes  and  forms.  On  the  basis  of  this  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  difference  produced  by  nature  in  soil,  climate  and 
configuration  of  the  landscape,  he  should  explain  the  grounds 
and  reasons  for  the  counter  process  of  civilization  which 
struggles  to  overcome  these  differences  by  bridging  the  rivers 
and  tunnelling  the  mountains,  —  by  using  steamboat  and  rail- 
road so  as  to  unite  each  particular  habitat  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  should  see  how  man  adapts  to  his  needs  the  climate 
of  each  place  by  creating  for  himself  a  comfortable  temperature, 
using  for  this  purpose  clothing  and  shelter,  as  well  as  fuels  of 
wood  and  coal  or  derived  from  oils  and  gases,  to  protect  from 
cold ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  utilizing  ice  or  power  fans,  and 
creating  easy  access  to  summer  dwellings  on  the  heights  of 
mountains  or  at  the  seashore,  to  mitigate  the  heat.  He  turns 
the  soil  into  a  laboratory,  correcting  its  lacks  and  deficiencies 
by  adding  what  is  necessary  to  produce  the  crop  which  he  de- 
sires. He  naturalizes  the  useful  plants  and  animals  of  all  climes 
in  his  own  habitat.  It  is  evident  that  the  details  of  the  process 
by  which  differences  of  soil,  climate  and  production  arise,  im- 
portant as  these  are,  should  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  so  much 
of  the  pupil's  time  that  he  neglects  to  study  the  counter  process 
of  industry  and  commerce,  by  which  man  unites  all  parts  of  the 
earth  to  his  habitat,  and  progressively  overcomes  the  obstacles 
to  civilization  by  making  climate  and  soil  to  suit  himself  wher- 
ever he  wishes. 

To  restate  this  important  point  in  a  word,  it  is  true  that  the 
deeper  inquiry  into  the  process  of  continent  formation  —  the 
physical  struggle  between  the  process  of  the  upheaving  or 
upbuilding  of  continents,  and  that  of  their  obliteration  by  air 
and   water ;    the    explanation    of  the    mountains,  valleys    a 
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plains,  islands,  volcanic  action,  the  winds,  the  rain  distribu- 
tion,—  is  indispensable  to  a  comprehension  of  the  physical 
environment.  But  the  study  of  the  cities,  their  location,  the 
purposes  they  serve  as  collecting,  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing centres,  leads  most  directly  to  the  immediate  purpose 
of  geography  in  the  elementary  school,  for  it  is  the  study  of 
that  civilization  in  which  the  pupil  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 
being. 

Keeping  this  human  standpoint  in  view  all  the  time  as  a  per- 
manent interest,  the  inquiry  into  causes  and  conditions  should 
proceed  concentrically  from  the  pupil's  use  of  food  and  clothing 
to  the  sources  of  the  raw  materials,  the  methods  of  their  pro- 
duction, and  the  climatic,  geologic  and  other  reasons  that  ex- 
plain their  location  and  their  growth.  It  is  important  in  this, 
as  in  all  matters  of  school  instruction,  to  avoid  one-sidedness. 
Although  the  human  factor  should  receive  the  most  emphasis, 
special  care  should  be  exercised  lest  the  nature  factor  should 
be  neglected. 

Your  subcommittee  would  refer  to  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject under  the  head  of  "  Geography,"  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  for  further  illustration. 

Branches  not  yet  reduced  to  Pedagogic  Form.  — There  is  not 
much  use  in  requiring  instruction  in  branches  not  yet  reduced 
to  pedagogic  form.  It  is  necessary  that  matters  taught  should 
be  so  systematized  for  school  use  as  to  admit  of  arrangement  in 
a  progressive  series  of  lessons,  the  first  of  which  alone  would 
be  useful  if  no  second  lesson  followed,  and  the  subsequent  les- 
sons each  useful  if  the  pupil  studied  none  of  the  following. 

Each  lesson  when  arranged  in  a  pedagogic  form  leads  up  to 
the  following  lesson  and  makes  it  easy  to  grasp,  just  as  each 
stair  makes  the  next  one  easy  to  climb.  For  example,  the 
first  lesson  in  cookery  is  an  exercise  in  accurate  measurement 
by  spoonfuls  and  cupfuls,  etc.,  and  calculated  not  only  to  aid 
in  the  next  lesson  and  make  it  possible,  but  also  to  be  of  use 
through  life  in  the  kitchen.  Concerted  efibrts  are  being  made 
in  agricultural  colleges  to  reduce  to  pedagogic  form  the  arts  of 
the  farm,  the  garden  and  the  forest. 

Relation  of  the  Course  of  8tudy  to  the  System  of  Grading 
and  Classification. — Your  subcommittee  deems  it  important 
to  call  attention  again  in  this  place  to  the  prevalence  of  a  mis- 
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conception  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  course  of  study  to 
the  system  of  grading  and  classification.  Every  school,  whether 
ungraded  or  graded,  should  have  a  course  of  study  minutely 
arranged,  so  as  to  show  the  average  or  reasonable  rate  of  prog- 
ress of  the  pupil  of  a  given  age  and  advancement  in  the  work 
of  the  school ;  but,  as  has  already  been  shown,  it  is  not  required 
that  the  school  shall  contain  classes  in  each  and  all  of  these 
grades,  nor  indeed  classes  at  any  given  stage  of  progress  in 
the  course  of  study  as  laid  down  for  any  particular  quarter  or 
term  of  the  year.  Above  all,  it  must  be  understood  that  in 
laying  down  the  quarters  or  other  divisions  of  a  grade  or  year's 
work  it  is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired  that  the  pupils  enter- 
ing school  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  the  fall  should 
commence  at  the  beginning  of  any  grade's  work.  If  a  class 
consisting  of  two  or  more  individuals  (or  of  one  individual 
only)  left  off  the  previous  year  in  the  third  quarter's  work  of 
the  fourth  grade,  it  should  begin  its  work  after  vacation  at  the 
point  where  it  left  off,  unless  there  are  special  reasons  which 
require  a  review  of  some  portions  of  the  work. 

The  course  of  study  is  the  measuring  rod  or  scale  which  is 
used  to  determine  at  what  point  in  the  eight  years'  work  of  the 
elementary  course  a  pupil  has  arrived.  It  should  not  be  used 
as  the  Procrustean  bed  on  which  to  stretch  the  work  of  the 
school  in  order  to  give  it  uniformity.  It  has  happened  not 
infrequently  in  the  past  that  upon  the  first  adoption  of  the 
graded  system  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  held  annual 
examinations  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  grade,  and 
for  this  purpose  insisted  upon  the  unreasonable  requirement 
that  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  should  have  begun  the  work 
of  a  grade  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  and  should  be  expected 
to  finish  the  grade  work  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 
This  was  said  to  be  for  convenience  of  promotion,  —  all  pupils 
leaving  the  work  of  one  grade  and  passing  to  the  next  were 
said  to  be  promoted.  This  fiction  has  effected  serious  injuries 
in  city  schools.  The  apparent  reason  for  such  a  system  was 
the  convenience  of  the  superintendent,  who  desired  to  make 
only  one  set  of  questions  for  each  grade,  and  hold  his  examina- 
tions all  at  one  time.  If  he  had  adopted  a  plan  of  preparing 
an  examination  for  any  class  of  pupils  at  the  time  when  they 
should  have  completed  the  work  of  the  grade  (whether  in  the 
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first,  second,  third  or  fourth  quarter),  such  a  system  need  not 
have  existed.  The  false  idea  of  promotion  has  also  been  the 
source  of  great  evils.  When  a  pupil  has  finished  the  work 
laid  down  in  the  course  of  study  for  any  grade,  he  should  begin 
the  work  of  the  succeeding  grade  at  once,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  any  special  examination.  The  class  teacher  is 
supposed  to  examine  her  pupils  from  day  to  day,  for  each  reci- 
tation is  an  examination  revealing  the  pupil's  understanding 
not  only  of  the  day's  work  but  of  his  previous  lessons  ;  and  the 
principal  of  the  school  is  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  progress  of  his  pupils.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to 
hold  a  general  examination  on  the  work  of  the  grade,  if  the 
class  teacher  and  the  supervising  principal  have  performed 
their  duty. 

Written  Work.  —  It  is  understood,  too,  that  there  should  be 
much  written  work  in  the  school,  but  that  it  should  not  as  a 
rule  take  the  form  of  competitive  examinations.  There  is  no 
other  exercise  in  the  school  more  valuable  than  that  of  written 
expression,  but  this  should  be  limited  chiefly  to  the  review 
work  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher,  for  illustration,  should  pre- 
pare questions  at  the  close  of  the  week,  on  the  previous  five  or 
six  days'  work,  —  such  questions  as  bring  out  the  most  essen- 
tial points  and  the  principles  which  connect  the  details  that 
have  been  studied.  The  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  sit  down 
by  himself,  with  plenty  of  time  before  him,  to  write  out  his 
answers  to  these  probing  questions.  By  this  means  he  learns 
gradually  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  will  do  more  thinking  in 
connection  with  his  written  examination  than  in  any  other  test 
or  study  in  his  school  course.  The  written  examination  should 
not  be  postponed  till  the  end  of  the  year  or  to  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  but  should  be  a  matter  of  at  least  weekly  occurrence. 
It  should  be  written  work  of  a  review  character,  rather  than 
examination  of  a  competitive  character. 

While  the  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  school  will 
cover  eight  years,  and  be  subdivided  so  as  to  show  quarterly, 
semi-annual  or  other  stated  progress,  as  already  said,  it  will 
not  be  expected  that  the  rural  school,  with  its  ten  or  twenty 
pupils,  will  have  each  and  every  grade  represented ;  perhaps, 
for  instance,  there  will  be  three  pupils  in  the  first  grade,  two 
in  the  second  grade,  one  in  the  third  grade,  none  in  the  fourth 
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grade,  two  in  the  fifth  grade,  none  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  and 
two  in  the  eighth  grade. 

Discipline  of  the  Rural  School.  —  Your  subcommittee 
assumes  likewise  that  the  discipline  of  the  rural  school  should 
be  strict  though  mild,  like  that  of  the  city  school.  The  fun- 
damental school  virtues  of  regularity,  punctuality  and  industry 
are  auxiliary  to  moral  virtues,  and  form  together  a  training  of 
the  will  which  is  of  great  importance  in  producing  the  future 
good  citizen.  It  must  not  be  thought  that,  because  a  school  is 
small,  therefore  the  discipline  is  of  less  importance.  The  for- 
mation of  habits  of  order,  and  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
social  whole,  is  necessary  for  the  good  citizen,  whether  of 
country  or  town. 

Remedies  for  the  Evils  of  the  Rural  School.  —  Your  sub- 
committee would  here  point  out  that  some  of  the  evils  of  the 
rural  school  are  due  to  its  non-social  character,  its  inability  to 
furnish  to  each  of  its  pupils  that  educative  influence  that  comes 
from  association  with  numbers  of  the  same  age  and  the  same 
degree  of  advancement.  The  rural  school  furnishes  only  a  few 
companions  to  the  youth,  and  those  either  above  him  or  below 
him  in  grade  of  progress  in  studies.  The  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  the  ungraded  school  are  suggested  by  this  very  feature  or 
characteristic.  Radical  remedies  in  this  case  must  all  contain 
some  device  to  bring  together  pupils  of  different  districts,  and 
bring  into  wholesome  competition  with  one  another  the  pupils 
of  the  same  grade  of  advancement. 

Transportation  to  Central  Schools.  —  The  collection  of  pupils 
into  larger  units  than  the  district  school  furnishes  may  be  ac- 
complished under  favorable  circumstances  by  transporting  at 
State  or  local  expense  all  the  pupils  of  the  small  rural  districts 
to  a  central  graded  school,  and  abolishing  the  small  ungraded 
school.  This  is  the  radical  and  effective  measure  which  is  to 
do  great  good  in  many  sections  of  each  State.  As  shown 
already  by  the  subcommittee  on  the  maintenance  of  schools, 
Massachusetts,  in  which  the  plan  began  under  the  town  super- 
intendent of  Concord,  Mr.  John  B.  Tileston  (about  the  year 
1878  in  Concord,  or  even  earlier  in  the  town  of  Quincy),  paid 
in  1894-95  the  sum  of  $76,608  for  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren from  small  rural  schools  to  central  graded  schools,  — 213 
towns  out  of  a  total  of  353  towns  and  cities  using  this  plan  to 
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a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  securing  the  two-fold  result  of 
economy  in  money  and  the  substitution  of  graded  for  ungraded 
schools.  The  spread  of  this  plan  to  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and 
some  other  States  (see  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education  for 
1894-95,  pp.  1469-82),  demonstrates  its  practicability.  Ex- 
periments with  this  plan  have  already  suggested  improvements, 
as  in  the  Kings ville  experiment  in  Ohio,  where  the  transporta- 
tion reached  in  all  cases  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and  yet 
reduced  the  cost  of  tuition  from  $22.75  to  $12.25  a  year  for 
each  of  the  fifty  pupils  brought  to  the  central  school  from  the 
outlying  districts. 

Improvement  of  Roads.  —  Wherever  this  plan  of  abolishing 
the  small  ungraded  school  is  practicable  it  is  by  far  the  best 
remedy  to  be  applied. 

But  there  will  remain  large  numbers  of  small  ungraded  rural 
schools  in  which  the  plan  of  transportation  is  not  feasible  by 
reason  of  great  distances  and  poor  roads.  The  agricultural 
department  is  seconding  the  efibrts  of  many  States  to  improve 
roads  in  rural  districts.  In  many  places  road  improvement  is 
a  necessary  condition  previous  to  the  betterment  of  rural 
schools. 

Special  Appropriations  for  Small  Rural  Schools,  —  The 
device  of  securing  skilled  and  professionally  trained  teachers, 
by  providing,  as  in  California,  a  suflScient  salary  for  each  dis- 
trict, no  matter  how  few  its  pupils,  has  already  been  described 
by  another  subcommittee  (that  on  maintenance) .  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  wise  measure,  provided  it  does  not  hinder  the  consolida- 
tion of  districts  through  the  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  plan. 
If  it  works  to  preserve  the  small  ungraded  school  in  places 
where  consolidation  is  feasible,  it  will  in  the  end  be  an  injury 
to  the  cause  of  rural  schools.  Your  subcommittee  therefore 
ventures  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  adopting  such 
laws  as  are  operative  in  California,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  for  the  better  remuneration  of  rural  school 
teachers,  but  with  a  proviso  that  makes  it  a  pecuniary  advan- 
tage to  a  town  to  abolish  its  outlying  ungraded  schools  and 
furnish  transportation  to  a  central  school. 

Concentration  of  the  Higher  Grades  of  Pupils.  —  Where 
transportation  of  the  whole  school  is  not  feasible,  it  sometimes 
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happens  that  the  teaching  may  be  very  much  improved  by  the 
transfer  of  two  or  three  of  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  who 
consume  very  much  of  the  teacher's  time.  By  transportation 
of  these  two  or  three  pupils  to  the  central  school,  the  teacher 
thus  relieved  may  find  time  for  much  better  instruction  of  the 
pupils  in  the  lower  grades  who  remain  under  his  charge. 

School  Exercises  at  the  Town  or  County  Centres.  —  For  the 
small  ungraded  schools  that  cannot  be  abolished,  perhaps  one 
third  of  all  the  schools  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time, 
your  subcommittee  suggests  the  provision  of  occasional  meet- 
ings at  town  centres  or  county  centres,  perhaps  twice  a  year 
or  oftener,  under  the  direction  of  township,  union  township  or 
county  superintendents,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  meeting 
should  have  as  its  primary  purpose  the  bringing  together  of 
advanced  pupils,  say  sixth  to  ninth  year's  work,  for  examina- 
tion and  comparison,  the  examinations  to  be  chiefly  written. 
Certificates  should  be  given  to  those  who  complete  the  elemen- 
tary course  of  eight  years  as  a  whole  or  in  any  one  of  its 
branches,  permitting  a  pupil  who  passes  in  one  branch  this 
year,  say  in  grammar  or  history,  to  pass  in  another  branch  at 
a  subsequent  examination  whenever  he  presents  himself.  These^ 
examinations  have  been  in  operation  in  several  counties  of  New 
Jersey  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

This  plan  has  an  interesting  and  profitable  illustration  of 
many  of  its  features  in  the  operation  of  the  Boxwell  law  in 
Ohio  (State  School  Commissioner  Corson,  Report  1895-96). 
It  was  also  carried  out  years  ago  in  many  particulars  by  Super- 
intendent Wade  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Competitive  Examinations.  — It  is  under- 
stood by  your  subcommittee  that  the  prejudice  against  com- 
petitive examinations  is  well  grounded.  It  often  happens  that 
schools  are  subjected  to  mere  mechanical  drill,  in  order  to  secure 
a  higher  per  cent,  in  this  sort  of  examination.  High  per  cents, 
cannot  be  obtained  by  entire  classes  upon  work  which  requires 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  details,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  causal 
relations  underlying  them.  Your  subcommittee  desires  to  say 
that  it  does  not  recommend  indiscriminate  competitive  exami- 
nations, but  that  it  recommends  written  work  and  examinations 
which  test  the  thinking  ability  of  the  pupil  and  lead  him  to 
considerate  inquiries  and  accurate  statements.    High  per  cents. 
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on  anything  except  mechanical  work,  such  as  spelling,  the 
multiplication  table,  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and 
paradigms,  are  not  desirable. 

The  plan  of  township  and  county  union  exercises  of  rural 
schools  above  described  obviously  includes  the  good  feature  of 
social  interconnection,  each  pupil  of  the  remote  districts  work- 
ing consciously  in  combination  with  many  others  towards  a 
common  end,  and  all  the  pupils  stimulated  both  in  school  and 
out  of  it  by  this  social  motive. 

Promotion  of  Home  Reading.  — The  excellence  of  the  Chau- 
tauquan  plan  for  the  promotion  of  home  study  lies  in  the  same 
feature.  Each  reader  is  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  working  on  a  task  common  to  the 
endeavors  of  a  vast  multitude.  The  task  is  dignified  and 
ennobled  by  such  social  participation.  The  youth  in  the  rural 
district  is  by  this  plan  to  be  made  a  home  student,  and  his 
education  is  thus  to  be  extended  beyond  the  school.  He  may 
have  obtained  his  first  recognition  in  the  township  examination 
while  he  was  a  member  of  a  rural  school.  He  is  an  object  of 
semi-annual  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  township  or  county 
superintendent  for  years  afterwards.  Each  new  teacher  that 
comes  to  the  rural  school  is  charged  by  the  superintendent  with 
the  duty  of  looking  up  the  young  men  and  young  women  who 
made  a  record  in  the  central  examinations,  and  inquiry  is  made 
after  their  continued  reading  and  study.  This  in  itself  will  be 
a  powerful  influence  to  cause  young  people  to  continue  self- 
culture  by  studying  a  prescribed  series  of  books  in  years 
subsequent  to  the  school  period.  It  will  add  dignity  and  self- 
respect  to  the  rural  school  teacher  who  is  charged  with  the 
work  of  making  friendly  inquiry  into  this  school  extension,  and 
of  ofiering  help  in  case  of  application  from  any  of  the  parties 
interested. 

Reviewing  Studies.  —  The  rural  school,  with  its  five-minute 
or  ten-minute  recitations,  cannot  do  much  in  the  way  of  review- 
ing previous  lessons.  The  good  teacher  in  a  graded  school 
carries  on  from  day  to  day  a  review  of  previous  lessons.  He 
gathers  up  and  connects  with  the  lesson  of  the  day  all  the 
essential  threads  that  bind  it  to  what  has  gone  before.  It  is 
this  work  of  reviewing  that  will  be  assisted  by  the  occasional 
examinations  at  the  township  centre. 
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Moreover,  the  old  evil  of  the  rural  school,  that  of  having  all 
pupils  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  annual  term,  will  be  removed;  for  the  superin- 
tendent will  have  a  record  of  the  standing  of  the  advanced 
pupils,  and  will  require  a  report  from  the  new  teacher  as  to 
their  program  of  study. 

This  plan  also  points  to  the  utility  of  more  written  work  in 
the  rural  school.  A  set  of  questions  prepared  beforehand  and 
given  to  a  pupil  at  the  close  of  the  week,  as  above  recom- 
mended, will  test  not  only  his  knowledge  of  the  superficial 
details  of  his  week's  work,  but  also  of  his  understanding  of 
their  deeper  connections  and  principles,  as  no  oral  recitation 
could  be  made  to  do. 

School  Extension. — In  this  connection  another  branch  of 
what  is  called  "  school  extension"  or  "  university  extension  " 
is  practicable.  Home  reading  can  be  managed  from  the  same 
centre,  namely,  the  rural  school.  Everything  that  adds  social 
importance  to  the  rural  teacher  may  be  of  service.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  those  pupils  who  have  graduated  from  the  public 
school  and  have  entered  upon  the  business  of  life  may  profit- 
ably carry  on  useful  courses  of  reading  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  art,  science  and  history.  The  township 
or  union  township  superintendent,  in  conjunction  with  the 
county  superintendent  or  State  superintendent,  should  set  into 
operation  as  far  as  possible  courses  of  home  reading,  employ- 
ing the  aid  of  the  rural  school  teachers  to  carry  this  into  eflfect. 
A  record  containing  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  under- 
taken home  reading,  the  names  of  the  books  completed  and 
the  dates  of  such  completion,  will  form  an  interesting  record. 
This  home  reading,  moreover,  should  have  its  social  gatherings, 
in  which  there  are  discussions  of  the  contents  of  particular 
books  that  are  read.  For  this  purpose  the  township  superin- 
tendent or  the  county  superintendent  may  select  specially  well- 
fitted  persons,  who  shall  present  analyses  of  the  books  and 
discussions  of  their  contents.  It  is  desirable  that  the  course  of" 
home  reading  shall  not  be  one-sided,  but  shall  move  in  each  of 
the  three  directions:  literature,  including  poetry  and  prose; 
science,  looking  towards  the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms 
of  nature,  the  plant,  the  animal  and  the  details  of  matter  and 
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force ;  and  towards  archeology,  ethnology  and  sociology,  and 
politics,  history,  biography  and  art.  One  must  not  be  alto- 
gether dissatisfied  if  it  is  found  that  the  novel  is  the  chief  book 
in  demand,  especially  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  home  read- 
ing circle.  In  our  day  the  novel  discusses  every  question  of 
history,  politics,  sociology  and  natural  science.  The  old- 
fashioned  novel,  which  describes  manners,  has  its  great  use, 
too,  in  the  fact  it  gives  to  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speak- 
ing, the  people  of  the  rural  districts,  a  ready  knowledge  of 
manners  and  customs  of  polite  society.  In  this  respect  it  is 
sometimes  more  useful  than  books  of  science  and  history. 

Lancasterian  or  Monitorial  Plan.  —  The  topic  of  written 
work  suggests  a  further  topic  of  great  importance  in  the  rural 
schools,  namely,  that  of  the  occasional  employment  of  older 
pupils  in  the  work  of  supervising  the  exercises  of  less  advanced 
pupils :  a  committee  of  two  or  three  pupils  to  examine  and 
mark  the  papers  written  by  those  studying  geography ;  a  moni- 
tor assigned  for  some  hour  in  the  day  to  inquire  into  the  work 
of  a  backward  or  dull  pupil  who  has  reached  a  difficult  place  in 
arithmetic ;  a  similar  assignment  of  a  pupil  to  help  another  in 
a  grammar  lesson  or  a  history  lesson, — these  are  cases  where 
the  monitorial  or  Lancasterian  system  may  have  greater  or  less 
utility.  It  cultivates  directive  power  and  self-respect  in  a 
pupil  to  be  called  to  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  But  the  dangers 
of  it  are  well  known.  No  weak  disciplinarian  should  try  the 
monitorial  system.  On  the  other  hand,  every  strong  discipli- 
narian in  the  ungraded  school  can  use  some  features  of  it  to 
advantage. 

The  bane  of  the  Lancasterian  system  was  its  use  to  furnish 
cheap  assistant  teachers  in  graded  schools.  It  resulted  in 
bringing  into  the  schools  a  class  of  so-called  "  pupil-teachers," 
—  educational  novices,  in  the  place  of  experienced  and  profes- 
sionally trained  teachers  who  ought  to  be  everywhere  employed 
in  graded  schools.  Limited  entirely  to  ungraded  schools  and  to 
teachers  with  disciplinary  power,  the  older  pupils  may  profit- 
ably be  employed  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  school.  But  they 
should  not  take  up  any  work  continuously ;  it  should  all  be 
occasional,  inasmuch  as  every  thread  of  the  school  work  must 
come  under  the  eye  of  the  schoolmaster  frequently,  —  daily,  or 
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nearly  as  often.  If  he  has  asked  an  older  pupil  to  explain  a 
point  in  arithmetic  to  a  dull  pupil,  the  latter  will  show  the  de- 
gree of  efficiency  of  that  help  in  the  first  recitation  after  it. 

Another  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  is,  never  to  em- 
ploy a  monitor  unless  such  assignment  of  work  is  useful  both 
to  the  pupils  taught  and  to  the  pupil-teacher. 

A  teacher  may  gain  time  needed  for  assistance  of  the  advanced 
pupils  in  some  important  study  by  requiring  in  advance  the 
assistance  of  these  pupils  in  some  of  the  following  forms  :  — 

1.  Marking  examination  papers. 

2.  Helping  pupils  over  some  difficulty  in  arithmetic,  grammar 
or  other  branch,  having  strict  logical  sequence  in  its  topics. 

3.  In  explaining  the  thought  of  a  reading  lesson  to  a  back- 
ward pupil. 

The  effort  of  one  pupil  to  explain  to  another  a  difficult  pas- 
sage of  literature  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  school 
exercises.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  crudities  in  the  explana- 
tion, but  this  will  all  come  out  under  the  teacher's  subsequent 
tests,  and  the  exercises  will  increase  in  profit  through  the  final 
explanation  given  by  the  teacher. 

4.  In  assisting  to  test  mere  memory  work  on  the  part  of  a 
pupil,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spelling  of  difficult  words,  the 
learning  of  paradigms  in  grammar,  the  learning  of  the  required 
tables  of  weights  and  measures,  the  multiplication  table,  etc., 
or  in  any  other  necessary  data  that  have  to  be  fixed  in  the 
memory.  In  general,  what  is  nearest  to  mechanical  work  may 
be  supervised  at  times  by  monitors,  and  monitors  may  be  useful 
in  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  thought  lessons  that  are  to 

•come  later  before  the  schoolmaster,  as,  in  the  example  given, 
the  getting  out  of  the  thought  of  a  reading  lesson,  or  even  of  a 
history  lesson. 

In  conclusion,  your  subcommittee  would  lay  chief  stress  on 
the  function  of  school  extension,  above  sketched  in  outline,  as 
the  most  profitable  line  of  work  for  the  improvement  of  the 
rural  school,  —  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
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EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 


June  and  September,  1897. 


Examination    for  Admission    to    the    Mas- 
sachusetts  State   Normal   Schools, 
June  24   and  28,  1897. 


I.    Languages. 

The  candidate  mil  take  English  and  one  only  of  the  remaining  lan- 
guages, —  Latin,  French  and  German.  Let  careful  attention  be  given 
to  spelling,  pimciioation,  capitalization,  syntax,  paragraphing  and  idiom. 
Time  for  the  entire  paper,  two  hours. 

ENGLISH. 

Heading  and  Practice. 

1.  Tell  what  books  of  the  following  list  you  have  read:  Shake- 
speare's As  Toil  Like  It ;  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in  London ;  Irving's 
Tales  of  a  Traveller;  Hawthorne's  Twice- Told  Tales ;  Longfellow's  Evan- 
geline ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

2.  Write  briefly  on  any  two  subjects  selected  from  the  list  that  fol- 
lows. The  point  here  is  not  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  about  the 
selected  subjects  so  much  as  your  ability  to  say  a  few  things  about  them 
in  a  simple,  clear  and  correct  way. 

(a)     Either  of  the  following : 

Any  incident  in  the  story  of  Rosalind. 
The  fool  in  As  You  Like  It. 

(h)     Either  of  the  following  : 

The  historic  accuracy  of  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plagice. 
Why  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  has  a  place  in  literature. 

(c)     Either  of  the  following  : 

The  Great  Carbuncle. 

A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

(fT)     Either  of  the  following : 

How  the  story  of  Evangeline  begins. 
How  the  story  of  Evangeline  ends. 

(e)     Either  of  the  following : 
Silas  Marner's  Gold. 
Eppie's  Choice  of  Fathers. 

If  the  candidate,  instead  of  writing  as  directed,  offers  an  exercise  book 
containing  compositions  or  other  written  work  done  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  books  from  the  prescribed  list,  and  proj)erly  certified  by  the 
teacher,  let  the  fact  be  mentioned  under  this  number. 
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Study  and  Practice. 

3.  Tell  what  books  of  the  following  list  you  have  critically  studied  r 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Burke's  S^jeech  on  Conciliation  with 
America;   Scott's  Marmion;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

4.  Comment  on  one  only  of  the  passages  (a),  (6),  (c)  and  (cZ)  that 
follow,  limiting  yourself  to  the  points  suggested : 

(a)  jSTow  he  goes 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love, 

Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 

The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 

To  the  sea  monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice  ; 

The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 

With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 

The  issue  of  th'  exploit.     Go,  Hercules ! 

Live  thou,  I  live.     With  much,  much  more  dismay 

I  view  the  fight  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

Points  to  be  treated :  (1)  The  speaker  and  the  occasion  that  prompts 
the  speech  ;  (2)  the  classical  allusion ;  (3)  the  facts  or  features  of  the  occa- 
sion that,  in  the  speaker's  mind,  are  the  parallels  respectively  of  Alcides, 
the  virgin  tribute,  howling  Troy,  the  sea  m,onster  and  the  redeeming  of  the 
tribute ;  (4)  the  justification  of  m,uch  more  in  the  expression  with  inuch 
more  love,  and  of  hotvling  in  the  expression  hoivling  Troy ;  (5)  the  ex- 
pression Live  thou,  L  live. 

(b)  My  next  example  is  Wales.  This  country  was  said  to  be  re- 
duced by  Henry  the  Third.  It  was  said  more  truly  to  be  so  by  Edward 
the  First.  But  though  then  conquered,  it  was  not  looked  upon  as  any 
part  of  the  realm  of  England. 

The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow.  Sir,  it  was  not,  until  after  two 
hundred  years,  discovered,  that,  by  an  eternal  law,  Providence  had  decreed 
vexation  to  violence  and  poverty  to  rapine.  Your  ancestors  did  however 
at  length  open  their  eyes  to  the  ill  husbandry  of  injustice 


When  the  day-star  of  the  English  constitution  had  arisen   in  their 
hearts,  all  was  harmony  within  and  without  — 

—  Simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit, 
Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor ; 
Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes, 
Et  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 

Unda  recumbit. 
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Points  to  be  treated :  (1)  The  nature  of  that  experience  of  England 
with  Wales  to  which  Burke  calls  attention  in  the  jjassage  to  which  the 
foregoing  sentences  belong ;  (2)  the  particular  lesson  Burke  would  have 
England  draw  from  that  experience ;  (3)  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
decreed  vexation  to  violence  and  poverty  to  rapine;  (4)  the  figure  of  rhetoric 
in  the  expression  ill  husbandry  of  injustice ;  (5)  either  the  translation  of 
the  Latin  passage  or  the  sentiment  it  contains. 

(c)  Deep  drank  Lord  Marmiou  of  the  wave, 
And,  as  she  stoojDS  his  brow  to  lave  — 

"  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  said, 

"  Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head  ?  " 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose,  — 

"  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer ! 

I  must  i-edress  her  woes. 

Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare ; 

Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare !  " 

"  Alas  ! "  she  said,  "  the  while, — 

Oh!  think  of  your  immortal  weal ! 

In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She  —  died  at  Holy  Isle." 

Points  to  be  considered  :  (1)  The  battle  raging  at  the  time ;  (2)  the 
plight  of  Marmion  ;  (3)  how  Clare  chances  to  be  there  ;  (4)  why  Marmion's 
doubt  about  the  hand  that  befriends  him  ;  (5)  the  justification  of  injured  in 
injured  Constance ;  (6)  the  distinction  between  shrift  and  p)^(iy&'>' ',  (J)  the 
tvoes  of  Constance ;  (8)  Marmion's  need  of  forgiveness  from  Clare ;  (9) 
Ma.rm.ion's  immortal  weal ;  (10)  Holy  Isle. 

(d)  Quote  several  lines  —  ten  to  fifteen  or  more  —  from  either  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  or  Marmion,  and  comment  upon  them  at  discretion. 


LATIN. 

1.  What  Latin  authors  or  works  have  you  studied,  and  how  much  of 
each  have  you  read  ? 

2.  Take  either  (a)  or  (5),  but  not  both. 

(a)  Pyrrhus  incpuires  of  Hannibal  ivho  the  greatest  commander  in  the 
world  is. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : 

Hannibal  a  SciiDione  victus,  suisque  invisus,  ad  Antiochum,  Syriae 
regem,  confugit,  eumque  hostem  Romanis  fecit.  Missi  sunt  Roma  legati 
ad  Antiochum,  in  quibus  erat  Scipio  Africanus,  qui  cum  Hannibale  colloc- 
utus  ab  eo  quaesivit,  quern  f uisse  maximum  imperatorem  crederet  ?  Re- 
spondit  Hannibal  Alexandrum  Macedonum  regem  maximum  sibi  videri, 
quod  parva  manu  innumerabiles  exei'citus  fudisset.     Interroganti  deinde, 
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quern  secundum  j)oneret :  "  Pyrrhum,"  inquit,  "  quod  primus  castra  metari' 
docuit,  nemoque  illo  elegantius  loca  cepit,  et  praesidia  disposuit."  Scisci- 
tanti  demum,  quem  tertium  duceret,  semetipsum  dixit.  Tum  ridens  Scipio : 
"  Quidnam  tu  diceres,"  inquit,  "  si  me  vicisses  ?  "  "  Tum  me  Yero,"  re- 
spondit  Hannibal,  "  et  ante  Alexandrum  et  ante  Pyrrhum  et  ante  alios 
omnes  posuissem."  Ita  improviso  assentationis^  genere  Scipionem  e  grege 
imperatorum  velut  inaestimabilem  secernebat, 

1  To  mark  or  lay  out.  ^  Flattery. 

Translate  into  Latin :  It  seems  to  me  that  Alexander  is  the  greatest 
general,  that  Pyrrhus  is  the  second,  and  that  I  am  the  third ;  but  had  Pyr- 
rhus  been  conquered  by  me,  I  should  have  been  placed  ahead  of  Alexander. 

(&)     Dido  bids  the  Trojans  welcome  to  Carthage. 
Translate  into  idiotnatic  English  : 

Solvite  corde  metum,  Teucri,  secludite  cui-as. 
Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt 
moliri,  et  late  finis  custode  tueri. 
Quis  genus  Aeneadum,  quis  Trojae  nesciat  urbem 
virtutesque  virosque,  aut  tanti  incendia  belli  ? 
Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamus  pectora  Poeni, 
nee  tam  aversus  equos  Tyria  Sol  iungit  ab  urbe. 
Seu  vos  Hesperiam  magnam  Satui-niaque  arva, 
sive  Erycis  finis  regemque  optatis  Acesten, 
auxilio  tutos  dimittam,  opibusque  iuvabo. 
Voltis  et  his  mecum  pariter  considere  regnis  ; 
urbem  quam  statuo,  vestra  est ;  subducite  navis  ; 
Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur. 

Aeneid  I.,  561-574. 

FRENCH. 

1.  Tell  what  you  have  done  in  the  study  of  Fi-ench,  —  the  time  spent, 
the  authors  read,  and  so  on. 

2.  Translate  into  idiomatic  English : 

AusTKRLiTZ,  12  frimaire.^ 
Sold  ATS, 

Je  suis  content  de  vous  :  vous  avez  a  la  journ^e  d'Austerlitz  justifie  tout 
ce  que  j'attendais  de  votre  intrSpidite.  Vous  avez  decorg  vos  aigles  d'une 
immortelle  gloire.  Une  arm6e  de  cent  mille  hommes,  commandee  par  les 
empereurs  de  Russie  et  d'Autriche,  a  et6  en  moins  de  quatre  heures  ou 
coupee  ou  dispersee.     Ce  qui  a  echappe  a  votre  fer  s'est  noy§  dans  les  lacs. 

Quarante  drapeaux,  les  gtendards  de  la  garde  imperiale  de  Eussie,  cent 
vingt  pieces  de  canon,  vingt  genSraux,  plus  de  trente  mille  prisonniers 
sont  le  resultat  de  cette  journee  a  jamais  celebre.  Cette  infanterie  tant 
vantee,  et  en  nombre  superieur,  n'a  pu  resister  h  votre  choc,  et  dSsormais 
vous  n'avez  plus  de  rivaux  a  redouter.  Ainsi,  en  deux  mois,  cette  troisi^me 
coalition  a  gt6  vaincue  et  dissoute.  La  paix  ne  peut  plus  etre  eloignee ; 
mais,  comme  je  I'ai  promis  k  mon  peuple  avant  de  passer  le  Rhin,  je  ne 
feral  qu'une  paix  qui  nous  donne  des  garanties,  et  assure  des  recompenses 
k  nos  allies. 

1  The  third  month  of  the  Republican  calendar,  —  Nov.  21  to  Dec.  20. 
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Soldats,  lorsque  tout  ce  qui  est  necessaire  pour  assurer  le  bonheur  et 
la  prosperite  de  notre  patrie  sera  accompli,  je  vous  ramenerai  en  France; 
1^  vous  serez  Fobjet  de  mes  plus  tendres  sollicitudes.  Men  peuple  vous 
reverra  avec  joie,  et  il  vous  suffira  de  dire :  J'etais  h  la  bataille  d'Aus- 
terlitz,  pour  que  Ton  vous  reponde  :  Voilti  un  brave ! 

Napoleon. 

3.  Translate  into  French :  When  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  say,  "We 
were  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,"  the  people  look  upon  them  with  joy  and 
say,  "  Behold  brave  men  ! " 

GERMAN. 

1.  Tell  what  you  have  done  in  the  study  of  (German,  —  the  time  spent, 
the  authors  read,  and  so  on. 

2.  Translate  into  idiomatic  English : 

Ein  alter  Mann  ging  einmal  an  einer  Kriicke '  des  Weges  dahin  und 
well  er  sehr  arm  war,  fiihlte  er  traurig  und  wiinschte  zu  sterben.  Er  warf 
seine  Kriicke  von  sich,  legte  sich  auf  die  Erde  und  rief  mit  lauter  Stimme : 
"  O  Tod,  komme  doch  und  errette  mich  von  meinem  Elend !  "  Da  stand 
auf  einmal  der  Tod  vor  ihm,  eine  Sense  in  seiner  knochernen  Hand,  und 
fragte  ihn  mit  heiserer  Stimme :  "  Mein  Freund,  was  willst  Du  von  mir, 
dass  Du  mich  so  laut  ruf  st  ?  Hier  bin  ich,"  "  O,"  sagte  der  alte  Mann, 
indem  ihm  die  Zahne  klapperten,  "  meine  Kriicke  ist  mir  auf  den  Boden 
gefallen.  Willst  Du  so  gut  sein  und  sie  mir  wieder  geben  ?  "  Der  Tod 
that  es  und  verschwand. 

1  Crutch. 

3.  Translate  into  Oerman  : 

Do  you  think  that  the  old  man  felt  (was)  sad  ? 
He  certainly  was  sad,  because  he  wished  to  die. 
"  Is  that  you  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,  it  is  I.     What  do  you  wish  ?  " 
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Examination    for  Admission    to    the    Mas- 
sachusetts  State   Normal   Schools, 
June   24   and  26,  1897. 


II.    Mathematics. 

The  candidate  will  take  the  three  subjects.  Number  of  questions  in 
all  to  be  answered,  eight.  The  full  work  is  wanted.  Time  allowed  for 
the  entire  paper,  two  hours. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 

1.  The  owner  of  ^\  of  a  mine  sold  -f^  of  his  share  of  the  mine  for 
$40,500.  At  the  same  rate,  what  should  he  who  owns  |  of  the  same  mine 
get  for  f  of  his  share  ? 

2.  When  it  is  noon  by  clock  time  (not  standard  time)  in  Boston, 
longitude  71°  3'  30"  W.,  what  is  the  clock  time  in  San  Francisco,  longitude 
122"  26'  15"  W..P 

Take  either  3  or  4. 

3.  Teas  at  59  cents,  65  cents  and  76  cents  per  pound  respectively  are 
mixed  in  equal  quantities  and  sold  at  $1  per  pound.  Find  the  gain  per 
cent. 

4  June  12,  1897,  Richard  Doe  bought  of  John  Doe,  at  the  latter's 
store  in  Boston,  3  yds.  silk  @  $1.45;  2^  yds.  lining  @  20  cts. ;  3  prs.  kid 
gloves  @  f  1.25 ;  30  buttons  @  25  cts.  a  dozen ;  ^  doz.  handkei-chiefs  @  25 
cts.  a  piece ;  1  hat  for  $3,00.  A  discount  of  5  per  cent,  was  allowed  on  the 
amount  of  the  purchase. 

Make  out  an  itemized  bill  and  receipt  it  in  full. 


ALGEBRA. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 

1.  Indicate  algebi'aically  all  the  operations  to  be  performed  in  the 
following  and  then  simi^lify  the  expression  thus  obtained  :  — 

Multiply  the  sum  of  a  and  b  by  a,  diminish  this  product  by  the  square 
of  the  excess  of  a  over  6,  divide  the  remainder  by  one  half  the  sum  of  a 
and  6,  and  subtract  the  quotient  thus  obtained  from  ib. 

2.  Reduce  , to  its  lowest  terms. 

bx"^  —  Ix  —  6 
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Take  either  3  or  4. 

3.  A  number  is  divided  by  d,  and  tlie  sum  of  the  dividend,  the  divisor 
and  the  quotient  is  b.  What  is  this  number?  Find  the  number  when 
d=l2  and  6=129. 

4.  A  certain  principal  p,  when  put  at  interest  at  r  per  cent,  for  t 
years,  yields  an  amount  a. 

(a)  Write  the  formula  for  a. 

(b)  From  this  formula  find  t. 

(c)  Express  in  words  the  truth  expressed  in  the  formula  for  t  (that  is, 
translate  the  formula  into  a  rule) . 

(d)  With  the  aid  of  the  formula  for  t,  find  for  what  time  a  princi- 
pal of  $480  must  be  put  at  interest  at  6  per  cent,  to  yield  an  amount  of 
$566.40? 

Take  either  5  or  6. 

5.  There  are  two  stations  12  miles  apart.  Two  persons  start  from 
these  stations  at  the  same  time  and  walk  towards  each  other  until  they 
meet,  one  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour  and  the  other  at  the  rate  of  4  miles 
an  hour.    How  far  is  it  from  the  place  of  meeting  to  the  nearer  station  ? 

(a)  Frame  an  equation,  but  do  not  solve  it,  using  but  one  unknown 
quantity. 

(6)  Frame  equations,  but  do  not  solve  them,  using  two  unknown 
quantities. 

In  both  (a)  and  (6),  let  x  represent  the  distance  in  miles  to  the  nearer 
.station. 

6.  Solve  the  equation  6  (cc  —  h)   (^^  +  4)  '=  0 


GEOMETRY. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 

1.  A  B  is  a  given  straight  line,  and  C  and  D  are  two  points  outside  of 
A  B,     There  is  a  point  E  in  A  B  that  is  equally  distant  from  C  and  D. 

(a)     Tell  how  E  may  be  located  by  construction, 

(6)     Prove  that  C  E  =  D  E. 

2.  Select  a  point  X  in  the  base  B  C  of  an  isosceles  triangle  ABC 
such  that  a  perpendicular  to  B  C  erected  at  X  shall  cut  the  side  A  B  at  any 
point  Y  and  meet  the  side  A  C  produced  at  Z.  Prove  that  the  triangle 
A  Y  Z  is  isosceles. 

Take  either  3  or  4. 

8.  A  line  D  E  dividing  the  two  sides  A  B  and  A  C  of  the  triangle 
ABC  proportionally  is  parallel  to  B  C. 
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4.  In  the  right  triangle  ABC,  let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  the  ver- 
tex of  the  right  angle  B  to  the  point  D  upon  the  hypothenuse  A  C. 

(a)     Compare  the  three  triangles  thus  obtained. 

(6)     A  B  and  B  C  are  mean  proportionals  between  what  respectively  ? 

(c)     Consequently  the  squares  of  A  B  and  B  C  equal  what  respec- 
tively ? 

(cZ)     Adding  the  two  equations  thus  obtained  and  simplifying,  what 
equation  results  ? 

(e)     What  proposition  may  be  inferred  from  this  resulting  equation  ? 

Take  either  5  or  6. 

5.  Two  tangents  drawn  from  the  same  point  to  a  circumference  com- 
pare how  with  each  other  ?     Prove  the  truth  of  your  answer. 

6.  Let  a  represent  the  altitude  of  an  equilateral  triangle  and  x  one  of 
its  sides. 

(a)     Find  x  in  terms  of  a. 

(6)     Ti'anslate  the  formula  for  x  into  a  rule  for  solving  all  cases  like 
the  one  given 

(c)     Apply  this  rule  to  finding  the  side  of    an  equilateral  triangle 
whose  altitude  is  20. 
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Examination    for   Admission    to    the    Mas- 
sachusetts  State  Normal  Schools, 
June  24   and  26,   1897. 


III.    History  and  Geography. 

Take  pains  with  your  English.  Time  allowed  for  this  paper,  one 
hour. 

1.  If  you  have  done  any  collateral  reading  in  connection  with  your 
study  of  United  States  history,  or  have  studied  the  history  of  any  other 
country,  make  a  statement  to  that  effect,  mentioning  the  books  used,  the 
extent  of  your  work,  and  so  on. 

Take  2,  5,  4  or  5. 

2.  AMERICA   BEFORE    1492. 

(a)     Its  inhabitants  and  their  various  degrees  of  civilization. 

(6)  The  Northmen,  —  who  they  were,  where  they  settled  and  in  what 
century,  and  the  country  explored  by  them. 

(c)  Why  the  discovery  of  America  is  more  commonly  attributed  to 
Columbus  than  to  the  Northmen. 

{d)  Trade  and  trade  routes  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  what  they 
had  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

(e)     Considerations  that  led  Columbus  to  plan  his  great  voyage  in  1492. 

3.  SOME   CAUSES   OF   THE   REVOLUTION. 

(a)  Writs  of  Assistance,  —  what  they  authorized  and  for  what  pur- 
pose. 

(U)  The  Stamp  Act, — its  nature  and  object,  and  the  great  principle 
that  it  violated. 

(c)  The  imposition  of  duties  by  England  on  certain  articles,  including 
tea,  and  why  the  colonists  objected  thereto. 

(d)  Conflicting  views  in  England  about  the  foregoing  measures  and 
the  view  that  finally  prevailed. 

(e)  The  attitude  of  the  colonists  towards  these  measures,  and  how 
they  showed  this  attitude  before  the  war  began. 
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4.  THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

(a)  Two  or  three  important  respects  in  which  the  government  of  the 
country  from  the  Revolution  down  to  1789  was  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

(6)     How  the  Constitution  remedied  these  defects. 

(c)  Tlie  departments  of  government  established  by  the  Constitution, 
with  the  function  of  each. 

{(I)  A  few  things  that  Congress  can  constitutionally  do  and  a  few 
things  that  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  do. 

(e)  Illustrations  to  show  the  exercise  of  national,  of  State  and  of 
town  authority  in  the  same  community  or  side  by  side. 

5.  THE   CIVIL  WAR. 

(«)     The  causes  that  brought  it  on. 

(b)  The  blockade  of  the  southern  ports,  —  its  object,  extent  and 
success. 

(c)  The  importance  of  the  Mississippi  to  each  side,  the  struggle  for 
its  possession,  and  the  final  event  that  settled  that  struggle  in  favor  of  the 
North. 

(rZ)  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  and  what  was  accomplished  or 
demonstrated  by  it. 

(e)     Some  of  the  things  settled  by  the  war. 
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Examination    for   Admission    to   the    Mas- 

saeliusetts    State    Normal    Schools, 

June  24   and  25,   1897. 


IV.    Sciences. 

Take  pains  with  tlie  quality  of  your  work,  aiming  for  good  English 
as  well  as  for  intelligent  and  correct  statements.  Time  allowed  for  the 
entire  paper,  two  hours. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Take  1,  2  or  3. 

1.  Compare  the  northern  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
in  respect  to  (a)  formation,  (6)  degree  of  irregularity,  (c)  number  of  im- 
portant bays  (estuaries),  (cZ)  importance  to  trade,  (e)  prevalence  of  cities, 
and  (/)  beauty. 

2.  Describe  the  plains  of  India  as  to  (a)  formation,  (6)  drainage,  (c) 
climate,  (d)  fertility,  (e)  vegetation,  (/)  population,  and  ((/)  commercial 
importance, 

3.  Write  about  water  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

(a)  Evaporation,  —  definition,  form  of  water  that  results,  usefulness 
of  the  process,  eifect  on  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

(6)  Condensation,  —  definition,  forms  of  water  that  result,  useful- 
ness of  the  process,  efi"ect  on  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

(c)  Some  effects  of  the  action  of  water,  in  its  various  forms,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 

1.     Write  about  the  organs  of  respiration  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

(a)     What  they  are,  —  their  various  parts  and  divisions. 

(6)     The  mechanism  of  breathing,  —  particularly  the  part  played  by 
the  ribs  and  diaphi'agm. 
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(c)  The  importance  of  pure  air  in  breathing. 

(d)  How  the  air  that  issues  from  the  lungs  varies  from  that  which 
enters  them. 

2.     Write  about  the  eye  under  the  following  heads :  — 

(a)  Its  coats,  humors,  lens,  etc.,  with  a  sectional  diagram,  if  possible, 
to  show  their  relative  positions. 

(b)  What  takes  place  when  we  seg  an  object. 

(c)  How  the  eye  accommodates  itself  to  light  and  distance. 

{d)     Two  or  three  important  rules  to  be  observed  in  using  the  eyes. 


PHYSICS. 

1.  State  whether  in  your  study  of  physics  you  have  performed 
experiments  and  kept  a  notebook ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

Take  2,  3  or  4. 

2.  Discuss  the  subject  of  energy  under  the  following  heads,  giving 
with  each  statement  of  principle  some  illustration  to  show  what  you  mean 
by  it :  — 

(a)     Definition  of  energy.         (c)     Transformation  of  energy. 
(&)     Forms  of  energy.  {d)     Conservation  of  energy. 

3.  Write  about  light  under  the  following  heads,  drawing  a  diagram 
in  any  case  in  which  it  will  make  your  meaning  more  plain :  — 

(a)     The  difference  between  the  reflection  and  the  refraction  of  light, 

(6)     The  dispersion  of  light. 

(c)  Optical  instruments  in  which  the  principles  of  reflection  or  of 
refraction  are  applied,  with  a  diagram  of  at  least  one  of  them. 

(d)  Natural  phenomena  dependent  upon  or  illustrating  refraction  or 
dispersion. 

4.  Write  about  electricity  under  the  following  heads,  giving  in  each 
case  the  principles  involved  and  naming  some  instrument  or  process  in 
which  the  principles  are  applied  :  — 

(a)  The  production  of  electro-magnets. 

(6)  The  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  by  an  electric  cun-ent. 

(c)  The  decomposition  of  compounds  by  an  electric  current. 

(d)  The  production  of  induced  currents. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

» 

1.  State  whether  in  your  study  of  chemistry  you  have   performed 
experiments  and  kept  a  notebook  ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

Take  2,  3  or  4. 

2.  Write  about  carbonic  acid  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan  :  — 
(ja)     How  it  may  be  made  and  collected. 

(6)     The  chemical  equation  for  the  reaction. 

(c)     Experiments  to  show  some  of  its  properties. 

{d)     A  method  of  showing  its  presence  in  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs. 

(e)     The  sources  of  the  carbonic  acid  found  in  the  air  and  the  even- 
ness of  its  distribution. 

3.  Write  about  flame  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

(a)     The  color,  heat  and  product  of  combustion  in  the  case  of  the 
hydrogen  flame. 

(6)     How  the  hydr-ogen  flame  may  be  made  luminous. 

(c)     The  cause  of  the  light  in  an  ordinaiy  gas  or  candle  flame. 

(cZ)     Why  a  chimney  is  needed  for  a  kerosene  lamp. 

(e)     The  eff"ect  of  thrusting  a  sheet  of  wire  gauze  into  a  gas  or  candle 
flame  as  if  to  cut  it  otf  and  the  explanation  of  that  eftect. 

4.  To  dilute  nitric  acid  add  slowly  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of 
caustic  potash  (potassium  hydroxide) . 

(a)     How  may  the  excess  of  either  at  any  time  be  detei'mined,  and 
how  may  it  be  known  when  neither  is  in  excess  ? 

(6)     Symbolize  the  change  that  takes  place,  i.e.,  write  the  chemical 
equation  for  it. 

(c)     Show  from  this  experiment  one  or  two  general  characteristics  of 
an  acid,  a  base  and  a  salt. 

(fZ)     Compare  the  symbol  of  potassium  nitrate  with  that  of  nitric  acid, 
and  with  this  comparison  in  mind  define  a  nitrate  and  a  salt. 

(e)     Write  symbols  for  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  sodium ;  also  for  the 
nitrates  of  copper  and  zinc. 
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BOTANY. 

1.  To  what  extent  has  your  study  of  botany  been  objective?  Have 
you  examined  structures,  performed  experiments,  made  analyses,  collected 
specimens,  kept  a  notebook,  etc.  ? 

Take  2,  3  or  4. 

2.  Explain  the  italicized  botanical  tei'ms  in  the  following  uses,  illus- 
trating with  diagi-ams  where  they  are  helpful :  — 

A  complete  flower. 
Hypogynous  stamens, 
A  superior  ovaiy. 
A  dehiscent  fruit. 
An  exogenous  stem. 

3.  Describe  in  botanical  terms  the  flower,  fruit  or  seed  vessel  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  the  examiner.  Make  two  or  three  sketches,  sections  or 
diagrams  to  show  facts  about  the  specimen. 

4.  The  essential  organs  of  flowering  plants  :  — 
(a)     Stamens,  —  their  structure  and  jaurpose. 
(6)     Pistils,  —  their  structure  and  purpose. 

(c)     Exceptions  to  their  association  in  the  same  flower. 

((Z)     Self-fertilization,  —  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  often  defeated. 

(e)     Cross-fertilization, — what  it  is  and  various  agents  that  promote  it. 


1. 

A  dicotyledonous  seed. 

6. 

2. 

An  adventitious  bud. 

7. 

3. 

A  dioecious  plant. 

8. 

4. 

An  odd-pinnate  leaf. 

9. 

5. 

Verticillate  leaves. 

10. 
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Examination    for   Admission    to    the    Mas- 
sachusetts  State  Normal   Schools, 
June   24   and  28,  1897. 


V.    Drawing  and  Music. 

The  candidate  will  take  both  Drawing   and  Music.     Time  for  the 
entire  paper,  one  hour. 


DRAWING. 

1.  Make  an  accurate  drawing  of  an  equilateral  triangle  three  inches 
on  a  side.  Suppose  this  to  represent  the  outline  of  a  window  frame  three 
feet  on  each  side.  Draw  to  scale  lines  to  represent  the  frame  as  three 
inches  wide,  and  add  |-inch  sash  lines  dividing  the  opening  into  four  equal 
and  similar  panes.  Measure  and  state  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual 
size  of  one  of  the  panes. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  twig  with  at  least  two  leaves.  Draw  from 
the  object. 

'  Take  either  3  or  4. 

3.  Sketch  a  book,  from  the  object,  below  the  level  of  the  eye  and 
turned  at  an  angle. 

4.  Sketch  some  part  of  the  room  in  which  you  are  sitting, —  a  window, 
a  door,  a  corner  of  the  room,  a  desk  or  chair. 


Take  either  5  or  6. 

5.  Draw  a  simple  rosette  from  memory. 

6.  Make  a  simple  design  for  a  border  (such  as  may  be  found  among 
the  advertisements  in  magazines),  using  one  of  the  leaves  already  sketched 
as  a  conventional  unit. 
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MUSIC. 

1.     Do  you  read  music  oi*  sing  oi"  play  a  musical  instrument?     Give 
some  account  of  such  musical  training  as  you  may  have  received. 


Take  either  2  or  3. 

2.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  music  ladder,  representing  the  steps  and 
half  steps,  the  pitch  names,  the  scale  names  and  the  syllables  for  the  major 
scale. 

3.  Give  (a)  the  signature,  (6)  the  key,  (c)  the  measure,  (d)  the  scale 
names  of  the  notes  in  order,  and  (e)  the  pitch  names  of  the  notes  in  order 
of  the  following :  — 
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Examination    for  Adniission    to    the    Mas- 
sachusetts  State   Normal   Schools, 
September  7  and  8,  1897. 


I.    Languages. 

The  candidate  will  take  English  and  one  only  of  the  remaining  lan- 
guages,—  Latin,  French  and  German.  Let  careful  attention  be  given 
to  spelling,  lyunciuation,  capitalization,  syntax,  paragraphing  and  idiom. 
Time  for  the  entire  paper,  two  hours. 


ENGLISH. 

Reading  and  Practice. 

1.  Tell  what  books  of  the  following  list  you  have  read :  Shake- 
speare's As  You  Like  Lt ;  Defoe''s  History  of  the  Plague  in  London ;  Irving's 
Tales  of  a  Traveller;  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales;  Longfellow's  Evan- 
geline ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

2.  Write  briefly  on  any  two  subjects  selected  from  the  list  that  fol- 
lows. The  point  here  is  not  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  about  the 
selected  subjects  so  much  as  your  ability  to  say  a  few  things  about  them 
in  a  simple,  clear  and  correct  way. 

(a)     Either  of  the  following : 

As  You  Like  Lt,  —  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and  why. 
The  story  of  Rosalind. 

(6)  The  History  of  the  Plagiie  in  London,  —  why  people  have  been 
deceived  as  to  its  historical  character,  why  it  has  a  place  in  literature,  etc. 

(c)  Any  one  of  the  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

(d)  Either  of  the  following : 

Little  Annie's  Ramble. 

A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

(e)  Either  of  the  following : 

The  historical  and  geographical  elements  in  Evangeline. 
Evangeline  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 

(/)  Silas  Marner's  Gold,  —  the  theft  of  it,  his  consolation  during  its 
loss,  and  his  final  recovery  of  it. 

If  the  candidate,  instead  of  writing  as  directed,  offers  an  exercise  book 
containing  compositions  or  other  written  work  done  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  books  from  the  prescribed  list,  and  properly  certified  by  the 
teacher,  let  the  fact  be  mentioned  under  this  number. 
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Study  and  Practic&. 

3.  Tell  what  books  of  the  following  list  you  have  critically  studied : 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America;   Scott's  Ilarmion;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

4.  Comment  on  one  only  of  the  passages  (a),  (6),  (c)  and  (d)  that 
follow,  limiting  yourself  to  the  points  suggested :  — 

(a)     Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 

The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun, 

To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 

Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 

Whei'c  Phoebus'  fire  scai-ce  thaws  the  icicles. 

And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love, 

To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his  or  mine. 

I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 

Hath  fear'd  the  valiant :  by  my  love  I  swear. 

The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 

Have  lov'd  it  too.     I  would  not  change  this  hue, 

Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

Points  to  be  considered : 

(1)  The  speaker's  part  in  the  play. 

(2)  The  meaning  of  shadovfd   livery^  fearhl  the  valiant,  steal 

your  thoughts. 

(3)  The  significance  of  the  speaker's  proving  his  blood  the  reddest. 

(4)  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  superlative. 

(5)  The  syntax  of  livery  (its  case  and  the  reason  for  it). 

(6)  The  words  to  which  his  and  it  refer  respectively. 

(7)  The  scanning  of  the  first  line  (the  feet  and  syllables  to  be 

properly  mai-ked). 


(6)     Either  of  the  following : 

(1)  Show  what  is  meant  by  each  of  the  six  capital  soui'ces  in 

the  following  passage  from  Burke :  "  Then,  sir,  from 
these  six  capital  sources  of  descent,  of  form  of  govern- 
ment, of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces,  of  vianners 
in  the  southern,  of  education,  of  the  remoteness  of  situation 
from  the  first  mover  of  government,  —  from  all  these 
causes  a  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  has  grown  up." 

(2)  Show  what  Burke  means  by  each  of  the  following  objections 

urged  by  him  against  the  use  of  force  with  America: 
Its  temporary  nature,  its  uncertainty,  its  impairment  of 
the  object,  and  the  absence  of  experience  to  favor  it. 
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(c)  On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
Overcame  the  ashen  hue  of  age  ; 

Fierce  he  broke  forth,  —  "  And  darest  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  vinscathed  to  go  ?  — 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Both  well,  no  ! 
Up,  drawbridge,  grooms  —  what,  warder,  ho ! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall." 

Points  to  be  considered : 

(1)  The  cause  of  the  earl's  wrath. 

(2)  Justify  the  use  of  overcame  and  ashen. 

(3)  What  is  it  to  beard  the  lion  ? 

(4)  What  act  in  the  present  case  is  described  as  bearding  the 

lion? 

(5)  More  about  the  lion  and  the  den. 

(6)  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell. 

(7)  The  drawbridge,  the  warder  and  the  portcullis. 

(8)  What  part  of  speech  is  tq),  and  why? 

(9)  The  object  of  the  earl's  orders,  and  whether  that  object 

was  gained  or  not. 

(d)  Write  about  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  dealing  with 
any  phase  of  the  theme  at  your  discretion  and  in  sympathy  with  such 
method  of  study  as  you  may  have  adopted,  or  getting  your  suggestions 
from  such  heads  as  the  following :  The  work  for  which  the  life  was 
originally  written  ;  why  it  has  survived  the  fate  of  ordinary  reviews  ;  what 
qualities  in  Macaulay's  picture  of  Johnson  you  like  or  are  impressed  by, 
with  reasons  for  your  view ;  whether  liking  the  picture  in  this  case  is 
liking  the  person  depicted,  with  reasons  for  your  view ;  another  famous 
life  of  Johnson,  and  one  or  two  i-espects  in  which  it  differs  from  Macaulay's-; 
two  or  three  characteristics  of  Macaulay's  English  ;  and  so  on. 


LATIN. 

1.  What  Latin  authors  or  works  have  you  studied,  and  how  much  of 
each  have  j'ou  read  ? 

2.  Take  either  (a)  or  (6),  but  not  both. 

(a)  Hoio  the  Spartans  prepared  themselves  for  the  battle  of  Ther- 
tnopylce. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English : 

Dum  haec  geruntur,  Graeci  Persas  exspectabant  ad  Thermopylas. 
Erant  Spartani  trecenti,  et  socii  ad  quadringentos  His  praeerat  Leonidas 
rex  Spart-anorum.  Interim  Xerxes  speculatorem  misit,  qui  et  numerum 
eorum,  et  quid  f  acerent,  explorai-et.  Ubi  ad  murum  accessit,  nonnullos  e . 
riraecis  vidit :  quorum  alii  gymnasticis  exercitationibus  se  delectabant,  alii 
comam  pfictebant.    Reversus,  Xerxi  cuncta  quae  viderat  renuntiavit. 
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Quibus  auditis,  Xerxes  ad  se  Demaratum,  transfugam  ex  Spartanis, 
vocavit,  cognoscere  ex  eo  cupiens  quid  esset  quod  facerent  Spartani.  Cui 
Demaratus,  "  Adsunl  hi  viri,"  inquit,  "  nobiscum  pugnaturi  ut  impediant 
quominus  intremus,  et  ad  hoc  se  comparant.  Hie  enim  apud  illos  mos  est ; 
quando  periculum  adituri  sunt,  tunc  capita  comunt.  Si  hosce,  et  eos  qui 
Spai'tae  manent,  subegeris,  nullus  alius  hominuna  populus  est,  qui  adversus 
te,  Rex,  manus  tollere  audeat.  Nunc  enim  cum  regno  et  populo  inter 
Graecos  praeclarissimo  tibi  pugnandum  est  et  cum  viris  I'ortissimis." 

Translate  into  Latin:  Spies  are  sent  to  find  out  what  the  Spartans 
are  doing.  They  report  tliat  it  is  a  custom  with  the  Spartans,  when  they 
are  about  to  fight,  to  comb  their  hair. 

(b)     Dido's  banquet  to  Aeneas,  and  how  she  entertained  her  guest. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : 
Cithara  crinitus  lopas 
personat  aurata,  docuit  quern  maximus  Atlas. 
Hie  canit  errantem  lunam  solisque  labores  ; 
unde  hominum  genus  et  pecudes  ;  unde  imber  et  ignes  ; 
Arcturum  pluviasque  Hyadas  geminosque  Triones  ; 
quid  tantum  oceano  properent  se  tinguere  soles 
hiberni,  vel  quae  tardis  mora  noctibus  obstet. 
Ingeminant  plausu  Tyrii,  Troesque  sequuntur. 
Nee  non  et  vario  noctem  sermone  trahebat 
infelix  Dido,  longumque  bibebat  amorem, 
multa  super  Priamo  rogitans,  super  Hectore  multa ; 
nunc  quibus  Aurorae  venisset  filius  armis, 
nunc  quales  Diomedis  equi,  nunc  quantus  Achilles. 
"  Imnio  age,  et  a  prima  die,  hospes,  origine  nobis 
insidias,"  inquit,  "  Danaum,  casusque  tuorum, 
erroresque  tuos  ;  nam  te  jam  septima  portat 
omnibus  errantem  terris  et  fiuctibus  aestas. 


FRENCH. 

1.  Tell  what  you  have  done  in  the  study  of  French,  —  the  time  spent, 
the  authors  read,  and  so  on. 

2.  Translate  into  idiomatic  English: 

Opinion  de  Jefferson  sur  le  Peuple  Francais. 

Je  ne  puis  quitter  ce  grand  et  bon  pays  sans  exprimer  raon  opinion 
sur  la  superiorit6  de  son  caractfere  parmi  toutes  les  nations  de  la  terre.  Je 
n'ai  jamais  connu  de  gens  plus  bienveillants,  ni  ayant  plus  de  chaleur  et  de 
devouement  dans  leurs  amities  choisies.  Leur  bonte  pour  les  etrangers  est 
incomparable,  et  rhospitalite  de  Paris  surpasse  tout  ce  que  j'avais  imaging 
de  praticable  dans  une  grand  citS.  Leurs  capacites,  aussi,  dans  les  sciences, 
le  caractfere  communicatif  de  leurs  savants,  la  politesse,  la  facilit6,  et  la 
vivacite  de  leur  conversation,  donne  un  charme  a  leur  sociStS  qu'on  ne 
trouve  nuUe  part  ailleurs.     Dans  une   comparaison  avee  les  autres  peuples, 
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nous  pouvons  donner  un  apergu  de  leur  priraaut6,  ce  qui  fut  dit  au  sujet 
de  Th^mistocle  apr^s  la  bataille  de  Salamis.  Chaque  gfinSral  vota  pour 
lui-meme  la  premiere  recompense  de  valeur,  et  la  seconde  pour  Themistocle. 
Ainsi  si  on  demandait  ti  un  voyageur  de  quelque  pays  que  ce  ftit:  "Dans 
quel  pays  sur  la  terre  prefereriez-vous  vivre?"  "  Certainement  dans  le  mien, 
oti  sont  tons  mes  amis,  mes  parents,  et  les  plus  douces  affections  et  les  souve- 
nirs de  mon  enfance  et  de  toute  ma  vie."  "  Quel  serait  votre  second 
choix  ?  "     "La  France." 


GERMAN. 

1.  Tell  what  you  have  done  in  the  study  of  German,  —  the  time  spent, 
the  books  read,  and  so  on. 

2.  Translate  into  idiomatic  English: 

Jeden  Sommer  brachte  der  Kaiser,  seiner  Gesundheit  vregen,  einige 
Wochen  in  Ems '  zu.  Die  Kinder  da  kannten  den  freundlichen  Herrn 
sehr  gut,  und  freuten  sich  immer  lange  vorher  auf  seine  Ankunft.  Als 
er  nach  dem  franzosischen  Kriege  einmal  vrieder  in  Ems  war,  stand  eine 
Schar  frohlicher  Knaben  vor  dem  Fenster  eines  Ladens,  wo  viele  Bilder 
ausgestellt  waren.  Sie  betrachteten  mit  grosser  Aufmerksamkeit  die 
Bilder  der  beriihmten  Helden  aus  dem  letzten  Kriege,  und  hielten  Rat, 
welches  Bild  das  wUnschenswerteste  sei.  Endlich  rief  ein  kleiner  Knabe : 
"  leh  werde  mir  den  Kaiser  kauf  en  ! "  Sogleich  rief  en  die  anderen :  "  Ja, 
ja,  den  Kaiser  wollen  wir  kaufen  ! "  Hinter  ihnen  aber  stand  ein  alter 
Herr,  der  unbemerkt  dem  Gesprache  zugehort  hatte.  Es  war  der  Kaiser 
selbst.  Freundlich  trat  er  heran  und  sagte :  "  Kommt  mit,  ich  will  euch 
den  Kaiser  kaufen,"  fiihrte  sie  in  den  Laden  und  kaufte  jedem  sein  Bild. 

1  A  health  reaort  in  Pruseia. 
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Examination    for  Admission    to    the   Mas- 
sachusetts State  Normal   Schools, 
September  7  and  8,  1897. 


11.    Mathematics. 

The  candidate  will  take  the  three  subjects.  Number  of  questions  in 
all  to  be  answered,  eight.  The  full  work  is  wanted.  Time  allowed  for 
the  entire  paper,  two  hours. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 

1.  (a)  If  5  is  added  to  both  terms  of  the  fraction  f,  is  the  fraction 
increased  or  diminished,  and  by  how  much  ? 

(6)  If  5  is  subtracted  from  both  terms  of  the  fraction  f ,  is  the  frac- 
tion increased  or  diminished,  and  by  how  much  ? 

2.  Make  a  diagram  to  any  convenient  scale  of  a  piece  of  paper  that 
may  be  so  folded  as  to  cover  exactly  the  six  faces  of  a  brick  8X^X2 
inches.  Indicate  the  parts  respectively  of  the  paper  designed  to  cover  the 
several  faces,  the  dimensions  of  these  parts,  and  their  aggregate  surface  in 
square  feet. 

Take  either  3  or  4. 

3.  One  fourth  per  cent  of  my  money  is  in  my  pocket,  6^  per  cent  is  in 
the  bank,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to  $18,700,  is  invested  in  real  estate. 
How  much  is  in  my  pocket,  and  how  much  is  in  the  bank  ? 

4.  If  400  metres  equal  ^  of  a  mile,  how  many  square  metres  are  there 
in  ^  of  an  acre  ? 

ALGEBRA. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 
1.     Factor  the  following  and  determine  by  inspection  their  greatest 
common  divisor :  — 

(a)  ax^  —  6ax-\-9a. 

(6)  ax?  —  27a. 

(c)  oax^ —  27a. 

{d)  abx  —  acx  —  3a&  -j-  3ac. 
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2.     Simplify  the  following :  — 

(y  —  z)  (z  —  x)  "f~  (x  —  y)  (^z  —  x)  "^  {x  —  y)  (y  —  z) 


Take  either  3  or  4. 

3.  One  man  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  days  and  another  man  the 
same  piece  in  b  days  :  — 

(a)     How  long  will  it  take  them  if  they  both  work  together  ? 

(6)     Translate  the  formula  thus  obtained  into  a  rule. 

(c)     Apply  the  rule  to  a  case  in  which  one  man  can  do  the  work 
in  10  days  and  another  man  in  half  that  time. 

4.  A  rectangular  garden  is  a  feet  long  and  b  feet  wide.  Around  this 
garden,  on  the  outside,  but  close  to  it,  there  is  a  walk  whose  width  is  f  feet. 

o 

Express  in  terms  of  a  and  b  the  following  -.  — 

(a)  The  perimeter  of  the  garden. 

(b)  The  outer  perimeter  of  the  walk. 

(c)  The  diagonal  of  the  garden, 
(c?)     The  area  of  the  walk. 

Take  either  5  or  6. 

5.  Find  a  fraction  such  that  if  1  is  added  to  its  numerator  the  value 
of  the  fraction  becomes  1,  while  if  1  is  added  to  the  denominator  the 
numerator  will  need  to  be  doubled  that  the  value  of  the  fraction  may 
remain  1. 

6.-   What  number  is  greater  than  its  square  by  |  ? 


GEOMETRY. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 

1.  A  C  is  the  base  of  the  isosceles  triangle  ABC.  Draw  A  E  and 
C  D  perpendicular  to  the  opposite  sides.  Prove  that  A  E  equals  C  D,  giv- 
ing authorities. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  polygon  equals  what  ?  Give 
the  proof.  What  is  the  sum  when  the  number  of  sides  of  the  polygon  is 
the  smallest  possible  ?  What  is  the  sum  when  the  number  of  sides  is  the 
largest  possible  ? 
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Take  either  3  or  4. 

3;  (a)  In  the  proportion  a:  b  : :  c :  d,  prove  that  the  product  of  the 
extremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  means,  citing  reasons  for  each  step 
in  the  proof. 

(b)  If  the  means  of  a  proportion  are  alike,  what  is  the  value  of  each 
mean  expressed  in  terms  of  the  extremes  ?  / 

(c)  What  is  the  mean  pi'oportional  between  1 J  and  5  ? 

4.  Triangles  ABC  and  D  E  F  are  mutually  equiangular.  Prove  that 
they  are  similar. 

Take  either  5  or  6. 

5.  Prove  that  the  opposite  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a 
circle  are  supplementary. 

6.  Let  there  be  a  regular  inscribed  polygon  whose  number  of  sides  is 
indefinitely  increased. 

(a)  What  are  the  limits  respectively  of  its  apothem,  its  perimeter  and 
its  ai'ea? 

(b)  What  is  the  area  of  the  polygon  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  area  of  the  circle  ? 

{cT)  What  is  the  principle  under  which,  in  this  case,  the  area  of  the 
circle  is  inferred  from  that  of  the  polygon  ? 
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Examination    for   Admission    to    the    Mas- 
sachusetts   State    Normal    Schools, 
September  7   and  8,  1897. 


in.    History  and  Geography. 

Take  pains  with  your  English.  Time  allowed  for  this  paper,  one 
hour. 

1.  If  you  have  done  any  collateral  reading  in  connection  with  your 
study  of  United  States  history,  or  have  studied  the  history  of  any  other 
country,  make  a  statement  to  that  effect,  mentioning  the  books  used,  the 
extent  of  your  work,  and  so  on. 


2.     THE    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER. 

(a)  An  account  of  the  river,  —  the  territory  drained  by  it,  its  larger 
tributaries,  its  floods,  and  why  they  tend  to  increase,  and  its  commercial 
importance. 

(6)  The  foundation  and  extent  of  the  Fi'ench  claim  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  how  France  aimed  to  strengthen  that  claim. 

(c)  How  our  country  came  into  possession  of  the  valley  east  of  the 
river,  and,  later,  of  the  valley  west  of  the  river. 

(cZ)     Why  each  side  in  the  Civil  War  desired  to  control  the  river. 

(e)     Vicksburg,  —  its  location,  strategic  importance,  siege  and  fall. 


3.    WASHINGTON'S    ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Its  financial  policy, —  who  shaped  it,  how  it  dealt  with  the  war 
debts  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  of  the  several  States,  and  in  what 
ways  it  strengthened  the  national  government. 

(6)  Our  relations  with  Finance,  —  what  important  events  were  taking 
place  there,  why  France  wanted  aid  from  the  United  States,  and  Washing- 
ton's policy  in  the  matter. 

(c)  The  Federalists,  —  what  general  policy  they  favored,  their  ablest 
leader  and  their  final  overthrow. 
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(d)  The  party  that  gradually  developed  in  opposition  to  the  Federal- 
ists,—  what  general  policy  they  favored,  their  ablest  leader  and  their  final 
triumph. 

(e)  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  some  of  the  results  that 
followed. 


4.    TERRITORIAL.    EXPANSION. 

Write  about  the  acquisition  of  territory,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
United  States,  the  country  from  whom  and  the  method  by  which  each  addi- 
tion Avas  acquired,  the  motives  for  acquirement,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the 
location  and  extent  of  each  acquisition. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

(a)     His  early  life. 

(6)     His  debate  with  Douglas. 

(c)  Two  or  three  noteworthy  facts  in  his  career  as  President. 

(d)  His  death. 

(e)  Some  characteristics  of  him  as  a  man. 
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Examination    for   Admission    to   the    Mas- 
sachusetts   State    Normal    Schools, 
September  7   and  8,   1897. 


IV.    Sciences. 

At  the  beginning  of  your  paper  tell  briefly  in  what  sciences  you  have 
done  laboratory  work,  kept  notebooks,  etc.,  and  to  what  extent.  Under 
each  science  take  one  full  number  or  topic  only.  Aim  for  good  English  as 
well  as  for  correct  statements.  Time  for  the  entire  paper,  two  hours ;  for 
each  topic,  twenty-four  minutes.  y 


PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Take  1,  2  or  3. 
1.    Relief  Forms. 

(a)     How  the  grander  relief  forms  of  North  America  compare  with 
those  of  South  America. 

(Jb)     How  the  rivers  of  South  America  are  affected  in  length  and  size 
by  its  relief  forms,  with  illustrations. 

(c)     Relief  forms  of  the  world, —  some  of  the  highest  and  some  of 
the  lowest. 


2.    Rivers. 

(a)  The  main  stream,  —  what  determines  its  location,  length,  size  and 
winding  character. 

(Jb)  The  deposits,  —  their  nature  in  the  upi^er  course,  in  the  lower 
course  and  at  the  mouth  ;  their  quantity  and  what  the  quantity  depends  on ; 
and  the  general  effect  of  ei'osion  on  relief  forms. 

(c)  How  rivers  are  affected  by  the  cutting  down  of  forests,  with 
reasons. 


3.    Oceans. 

(a)  The  tides,  —  their  general  cause,  the  number  of  high  tides  and 
low  during  the  day,  why  the  tides  are  higher  at  some  times  than  at  others, 
etc. 
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(6)  Evaporation,  —  where  it  is  most  abundant,  how  it  affects  the 
density  and  weight  of  the  water,  and  its  general  relation  to  the  movement 
of  ocean  waters. 

(c)  The  Gulf  Stream,  —  what  it  is,  its  movement  and  course,  the  con- 
dition of  its  waters  and  its  effect  on  climate. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Take  1,  2  or  3. 

1.    The  Digestive  Process. 

(a)     The  purpose  of  mastication,  and  how  this  purpose  is  helped  or 
hindered. 

(p)     The  general  change  that  takes  place  in  the  stomach,  and  what 
tends  to  promote  or  thwart  such  change. 

(c)     The  secretions  discharged  into  the  alimentary  canal,  the  sources 
from  which  they  come  and  their  general  effect  on  the  food. 

{d)     How  the  digested  food  finally  gets  into  the  general  cireulation. 


2.    Physical  Exercise. 

(a)  The  processes  that  are  stimulated  when  a  muscular  mechanism, 
as  that  of  an  arm,  is  exercised. 

(b)  The  good  effects  of  judicious  exercise. 

(c)  The  connection  between  the  physical  condition  and  the  mental. 

{d)     Why  vigorous  exercise,  mental  or  physical,  is  inadvisable  imme- 
diately after  a  hearty  meal. 


3.  The  Effects  of  Alcoholic  Drinks.  Write  upon  this  theme  at 
discretion,  either  making  your  own  points  or  getting  suggestions 
from  the  following  heads  :  — 

(a)     Muscular  steadiness  and  endurance. 

(6)     Power  of  resistance  to  cold  or  disease. 

(c)     Power  of  the  will. 

(fZ)     Comments  on  this  statement :    The  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
come  not  from  their  use  but  from  their  abuse. 
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PHYSICS. 

Take  1,  2  or  3. 

1.  Mechanics.     In  each  of  the  following  cases  show  by  a  diagram,  with 

distances  and  forces  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  make  the  solution 
clear,  how  a  power  of  50  pounds  may  be  made  to  sustain  a  weight 
of  150  pounds : — 

(a)  By  means  of  a  lever. 

(6)  By  means  of  a  wheel  and  axle. 

(c)  By  means  of  a  system  of  pulleys. 

(d)  Upon  an  inclined  plane. 

2.  Pneumatics. 

(a)     The  weight  of  the  air  and  the  cause  of  that  weight. 
(6)     The  barometer  and  its  uses. 

(c)  Why  the  air  rushes  into  the  lungs  when,  we  inhale. 

(d)  When  an  air  pump  is  i-emoving  the  air  from  a  receiver,  what  is 
always  the  volume  of  the  air  that  is  left  in  the  receiver,  and  what  principle 
does  this  fact  illustrate  ? 

3.  Sound. 

(a)  Its  production  and  transmission. 

(b)  Principles  concerning  the  tones  of  strings  (pitch,  quality  and 
loudness) . 

(c)  One  or  two  applications  of  these  principles  to  musical  instruments. 
((?)     The  principle  of  the  telephone. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Take  1,  2  or  3. 
1.    Hydrogen. 

(a)     Its  principal  characteristics. 

(6)     Its  diffusive  j)ower,  —  what  is  meant  by  it,  with  an  ilkistration. 

(c)  The  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  —  its  pi'inciple,  the  heat  produced, 
the  product  of  the  combustion  and  how  its  flame  may  be  made  luminous. 

(d)  Explain  the  following  statement,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
italicized  parts :  — 

Hydrogen  dioxide  is  very  unstable,  and  so  makes  a  good  oxidizing 
agent ;  it  is  much  used  in  dentistry  and  surgery  as  a  germicide,  and  in  such 
use  has  the  merit  of  leaving  no  residue  but  water  and  the  products  of 
oxidation. 
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2.  Oxides  of  Nitrogen. 

(a)     Give  the  symbols  and  names  of  the  five  oxides. 

(5)  Compare  these  oxides  with  mixtures  of  the  same  elements  in 
respect  (1)  to  the  number  of  possible  oxides  and  the  number  of  iDOSsible 
inixtures  and  (2)  to  the  proportions  of  the  elements  in  them. 

(c)     The  law  of  multiple  proportions  as  illustrated  by  these  oxides. 

(c^)  The  characteristics  of  the  best  known  mixture  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  as  compared  with  those  of  any  compound  of  the  two. 

3.  Carbon. 

(a)  Its  allotropic  forms,  —  what  they  are,  with  a  test  that  shows  how 
they  are  essentially  the  same  thing. 

(6)  The  deoxidizing  power  of  charcoal,  —  what  is  meant  by  it  and 
under  what  condition  it  is  exhibited. 

(c)  The  disinfecting  power  of  charcoal,  —  the  property  of  charcoal 
on  which  it  depends,  with  an  illustration  of  its  effectiveness. 

(d)  Let  powdered  bituminous  coal  be  heated  in  an  ignition  tube  and 
the  gases  collected  over  water.  The  general  name  of  the  gases  collected, 
their  combustibility  and  the  products  of  their  burning,  the  use  made  of  such 
gases  and  the  name  of  the  residue  in  the  tube. 


BOTANY. 

Take  1,  2  or  3. 

1.  Description  of  a  Plant.    Describe  in  botanical  terms  some  of  the 

characteristics  of  the  plant  furnished  you  by  the  examiner,  fol- 
lowing the  general  order  of  these  heads :  (a)  the  stem ;  (6)  the 
leaf ;  (c)  the  floral  envelopes  ;  (cZ)  the  essential  organs. 

2.  Lieaves. 

(a)     The  distinction  between  a  simple  leaf  and  a  compound  one,  with 
sketches  to  show  it. 

(6)     Draw  a  jjetiolate,  stipulate,  ovate,  feather-veined  leaf,  with  a  cor- 
date base  and  a  serrate  margin. 

(c)     Some  peculiar  forms  or  modifications  of  leaves. 

{(l)     The  work  of  leaves  with  special  reference  to  water,  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid. 
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3.    The  Pistil. 

(a)  The  simple  pistil,  —  the  names  and  positions  of  its  parts  and 
how  its  plan  or  ideal  structure  answers  to  a  leaf. 

(b)  The  compound  pistil,  —  its  plan  or  ideal  structure,  how  that  plan 
aids  in  determining  the  number  of  its  various  parts,  and  how  variations 
from  such  numbers  (as  when  there  is  but  one  cell  when  the  plan  suggests 
five)  may  be  explained. 

(c)  An  inferior  ovary  and  a  superior  one,  with  a  term  descriptive  of 
the  calyx  in  each  case. 

(rf)  The  fruit, — what  it  is  botanically  and  how  it  is  distinguished 
from  certain  so-called  fruits,  as  the  strawberry,  blackberry,  etc. 


>. 
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Examination    for   Admission    to    the    Mas- 
sachusetts  State   Normal   Schools, 
September  7  and  8,  1897. 


V.    Drawing  and  Music. 

The  candidate  will  take  both  Drawing  and  Music.     Time  for  the 
entire  paper,  one  hour. 


DRAWING. 

1.  In  the  town  square  is  a  watering  trough  of  granite  made  from  a 
single  block,  six  feet  long,  two  feet  three  inches  wide  and  one  foot  seven 
and  one  half  inches  thick.  Make  three  views  of  this  block,  drawing  to  a 
scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot.  Make  the  dimensions  on  the  drawing  and 
state  properly  the  scale. 

2.  Draw  from  the  object  a  spray  of  some  common  plant. 


Take  either  3  or  4. 

3.  From  an  open  book,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  make  a 
truthful  drawing  which  shall  show  one  set  of  converging  lines. 

4.  Sketch  some  object  in  the  room  in  which  you  are  sitting,  as  a  desk, 
a  chair,  a  cupboard,  a  mantel,  a  ventilator,  or  a  window  with  plants. 


Take  either  6  or  6. 

5.  Draw  from  memory  one  of  the  following  conventional  ornamental 
units  :  an  Egyptian  lotus,  a  Greek  anthemion,  a  Gothic  fleur-de-lis. 

6.  Make  a  surface  pattern  for  a  piece  of  calico,  using  as  a  unit  a  con- 
ventional form  of  one  of  the  leaves  previously  drawn. 
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MUSIC. 

1.  Do  you  read  music  or  sing  or  play  a  musical  instrument  ?     Give 
some  account  of  such  musical  training  as  you  may  have  received. 

2.  Deal  with  as  many  of  these  points  as  you  can  in  connection  with 
the  music  passage  that  follows  :  — 

(a)     The  clef,  and  its  meaning. 

(6)  *  The  key,  and  why  so  called. 

(c)  The  significance  of  the  two  flats. 

(d)  The  names  (letters),  in  order,  of  the  upper  notes. 

(e)  The  measure,  and  why  so  called. 

(/)    The  values  of  the  rests  in  the  first  measure. 
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Barnstable, 

Bei'kshire, 

Bristol, 

Dukes, 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk, 

Worcester, 
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1» 

Attendance. 

Time. 

US 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

oa 

a 

M 

Expense. 

o 

c 

2; 

"3 

a 

^4 

* 

■s  1 

■s 

6 

Adams,    .... 

9 

203 

271 

277 

25 

11 

$510  75 

Andover, . 

4 

20 

30 

- 

48 

12 

_ 

Auburn,  . 

1 

24 

2 

19 

53 

2 

122  00 

Beverly,  . 

1 

105 

35 

25 

51 

2 

204  00 

Boston,    . 

218 

2,618 

1,493 

4,111 

90 

218 

69,842  76 

Brockton, 

11 

342 

128 

299 

45 

14 

1,177  10 

Brook  line. 

4 

119 

32 

- 

69 

4 

675  51 

Cambridge, 

31 

910 

411 

548 

50 

65 

7,148  10 

Chelsea,  . 

6 

276 

197 

136 

50 

12 

1,128  50 

Chicopee, 

16 

256 

250 

- 

46 

35 

1,789  37 

Clinton,    . 

4 

175 

65 

105 

72 

9 

614  50 

Dudley,  . 

2 

67 

32 

67 

35 

4 

211  75 

Easton,    . 

1 

27 

23 

17 

26 

1 

221  61 

Everett,   . 

3 

58 

41 

41 

64 

4 

396  31 

Fall  River, 

55 

2,611 

1,272 

2,087 

47 

139 

10,935  20 

Fitch  burg. 

6 

719 

* 

297 

48 

52 

3,218  75 

Framingham, 

4 

118 

62 

114 

32 

8 

800  00 

Gardner,  . 

7 

139 

10 

99 

42 

19 

812  68 

Haverhill, 

12 

238 

98 

268 

60 

25 

2,433  10 

Holyoke, 

25 

365 

321 

448 

40 

55 

3,172  25 

Hyde  Park, 

3 

97 

29 

53 

57 

4 

792  14 

Lawrence, 

27 

554 

241 

581 

69 

52 

4,262  85 

Lowell,    . 

87 

2,804 

1,232 

2,067 

69 

178 

23,964  62 

Lynn, 

15 

364 

386 

291 

25 

26 

3,597  40 

Maiden,  . 

8 

186 

97 

184 

71 

10 

2,500  00 

Marlborough, 

10 

187 

119 

140 

48 

10 

800  00 

Maynard, 

2 

38 

10 

34 

42 

2 

288  34 

Medford, 

1 

104 

89 

78 

60 

6 

1,067  85 

Milibury, 

2 

40 

- 

22 

80 

2 

150  00 

Natick,    . 

3 

18 

27 

22 

50 

3 

330  36 

New  Bedford, 

30 

1,517 

868 

937 

40 

57 

5,926  07 

Newburyport, 

2 

54 

40 

48 

32 

7 

228  05 

Newton,  . 

2 

177 

67 

94 

30 

10 

936  30 

North  Adams, 

14 

501 

185 

415 

40 

22 

1,300  00 

Northampton, 

8 

126 

80 

131 

47 

15 

1,353  73 

North  Attleborougt 

. 

1 

54 

3 

13 

35 

2 

132  00 

Northb ridge,    . 

2 

59 

- 

41 

30 

4 

214  00 

Pittsfield, 

6 

255 

116 

86 

44 

8 

871  40 

Quincy,    . 

9 

251 

71 

124 

49 

11 

2,196  45 

Salem, 

4 

441 

132 

175 

228 

21 

2,285  00 

Somerville, 

6 

221 

108 

226 

45 

25 

2,614  97 

South  Hadley, 

3 

76 

16 

27 

40 

6 

296  45 

Southbridge, 

4 

121 

73 

162 

41 

7 

641  01 

Spencer,  . 

6 

70 

55 

60 

46 

11 

531  40 

Springfield, 

16 

619 

228 

281 

66 

28 

6,040  54 

Taunton, 

7 

276 

93 

215 

32 

20 

1,673  50 

Waltham, 

3 

105 

110 

115 

49 

11 

1,894  96 

"Warren,  . 

2 

43 

16 

34 

30 

6 

185  50 

Webster, . 

4 

149 

80 

139 

52 

10 

557  00 

West  Boylstor 

ij 

2 

74 

36 

81 

50 

5 

187  10 

Westfield, 

4 

80 

20 

41 

42 

4 

356  75 

Williarastown 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

73  52t 

Winthrop, 

3 

17 

18 

22 

21 

3 

142  00 

Woburn, 

1 

138 

37 

58 

42 

5 

617  73 

Worcester, 

23 

920 

219 

517 

114 

70 
1,352 

12,439  19 

Totals, 

• 

•        • 

739 

20,126 

9,674 

16,472 

2,809 

$185,862  42 

*  With  males. 


•f  For  children  sent  to  North  Adams  Eveuing  School. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropviatecl  by  the  several  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  income  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  of  other  funds 
held  in  a  similar  way,  when  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the  sum 
raised  by  taxes  ;  and  these  sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appro- 
priations. The  income  of  such  school  funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on 
the  express  condition  that  their  income  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools  is 
not  included.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their  income,  being  necessary  to 
retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  those  holding  the 
trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of  any  fund  to  its  public 
schools,  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  voters, 
or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in  defraying  its 
ordinary  expenses,  then  such  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contribution 
to  common  schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account  the 
surplus  revenue  and  sometimes  other  funds  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
local  school  funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  schools,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town  ;  the  income  of  the 
other  must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation. 
Funds  of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of 
education  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Com- 
mittees are  expected,  in  their  annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in 
relation  to  school  funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  Jn  many  towns 
such  contributions,  however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  a  stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to 
favor  particular  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit  equally 
all  that  attend  the  public  schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel 
gratuitously  furnished  is  determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  individuals, 
and  is  therefore  uncertain ;  while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  in 
money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and  is  a  matter  of  record.  Still  the 
contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in  a  separate  column  of  the 
Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  provision  made  by  the 
towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect 
to  its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared 
with  other  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1896-97,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar 
scale  for  1895-96.  It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between 
five  and  fifteen. 
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uted for   board 
and  fuel. 
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No.  of  Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 
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Income    of  Funds, 
with     Dog    Tax, 
appropriated      to 
Schools. 

$41,632  89 
671  20 

231  13 

211  42 

396  49 
467  16 

1,032  00 
169  16 
110  45 
153  61 

Amount   raised   by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 
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Sum     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
andlSyrs,  of  age. 
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Belmont, 
Lincoln, 
Medford, 
Boston, 
Hingham,     . 
Winchester,  . 
Sterling, 
Dover,  . 
Arlington,     . 
Princeton,     . 
Manche.ster, . 
Bridgewater, 
Barnstable,  . 
North  Reading, 
Lancaster,     . 
Springfield,  . 
Mattapoisett, 
Groton, 
Yarmouth,    . 
Shelburne,    . 
Wayland, 
Watertown, . 
Longmeadow, 
Holliston,     . 
Hopedale,     . 
Abington,     . 

76-9681  JOJ 
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No.  of  Children 
between  6  and 
16  years  of  age. 
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Bolton, 

Hard  wick,    . 

Phillipston,  . 

North  bridge, 
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West  Brookfield, 

Brookfield,  . 

Sturbridge,  . 

Charlton,      . 

Boylston, 

Paxton, 

Ashburnham, 

Clinton, 

Rnthxnd, 

Oakham, 

Douglas, 
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Templeton,  . 

Millbury,     . 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series. 


Showing    the    Comparative  Amount  of  Money,  including  Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  different    Counties  in  the  State 
for  the  Education   of  each  Child   between  the  Ages  of  5  and  15 
Years  in  the  County. 


M 

s 

1 

o 

COUNTIES. 

Totals. 

1 

1 

Suffolk, 

$23  56.8 

2 

2 

Norfolk,    ,..,.,,. 

.21  52.9 

3 

3 

Middlesex, ,        . 

19  19.8 

5 

4 

Barnstable,       .        .        .        .'      , 

19  00.1 

4 

5 

Plymouth, 

18  28.5 

6 

6 

Worcester, 

16  30.9 

7 

7 

Hampden, 

16  09.9 

8 

8 

Essex, 

15  33.6 

9 

9 

Franklin, ,        . 

14  73.9 

12 

10 

Hampshire,       .        .        .        . 

14  33.6 

10 

11 

Dukes, . 

14  26.4 

11 

12 

Bristol, 

13  81.4 

13 

13 

Berkshire, ,        . 

13  49.3 

14 

14 

Nantucket, 

11  92.0 

State, 

$18  18.4 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropiuation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as 
compared  with  their  respective  valuation  in  1896. 

The  tirst  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar 
Table  for  1895-96,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1895. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for 
1896-97,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1896. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically- 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures,  in 
order  to  indicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different  towns. 
The  first  figure  (mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from 
the  last  two  figures  by  a  dash. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as 
they  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables ;  also  in  the  Abstract 
of  School  Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include 
the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  reveuvie,  and  of  such 
other  funds  as  the  towns  may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support 
common  schools,  or  to  pay  ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of 
other  local  funds,  and  the  voluntary  contributions,  are  not  included  in  the 
estimate.  The  appropriations  are  reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series 
of  Tables,  and  for  the  s^me  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the 
last  State  valuation;  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing 
Abstract  of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the 
rank  of  the  same  towns  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold, 
in  many  instances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

[for  the  state.] 

A  Graduated  Table  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable  Property  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1896-97. 


CI  C3 

20 

1 

1 

2 

6 

3 

75 

4 

11 

5 

7 

6 

4 

7 

3 

8 

17 

9 

16 

10 

38 

11 

8 

12 

73 

13 

18 

14 

19 

15 

258 

16 

31 

17 

5 

18 

27 

19 

23 

20 

26 

21 

32 

22 

22 

23 

16 

24 

43 

25 

36 

26 

14 

27 

24 

28 

10 

29 

13 

30 

9 

31 

41 

32 

12 

33 

W.8tockb'dge, 

Florida, . 

Auburn, 

W.  Boylston, 

Palmer, . 

Holbrook, 

Granville, 

Abington, 

Wrenthara, 

Heath,    . 

Clarksburg, 

Orleans, 

Grafton, 

E.  Longni'd'w 

Wales,    . 

Mansfield, 

Holden, . 

Adams,  . 

Bradford, 

Monson, 

Brookfield, 

Belchertown, 

Merrimac, 

Dennis,  . 

Georgetown, 

N  Attleboro', 

Sjjcncer, 

Weymouth, 

Dudley, . 

South  Hadley, 

E.B'dgewater, 

Groyeland,     . 


V-  O.J3  2  13 
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5.009-21 
.007-66 
.006-86 
.006-61 
.006-44 
.006-42 
.006-41 
.006-32 
.006-21 
.006-16 
.006-16 
.006-14 
.006-14 
.006-11 
.006-09 
.006-02 
.006  01 
.006-96 
.005-91 
.005-90 
.005-90 
.005-89 
.005-88 
.005-87 
.005-86 
.005-85 
.005-82 
.005-79 
.005-76 
.006-76 
.006-73 
.005-69 
.005-67 


1  ^o 

us  = 

2  «^ 

28 

34 

173 

35 

36 

36 

63 

37 

132 

38 

318 

39 

127 

40 

25 

41 

98 

42 

21 

43 

97 

44 

96 

45 

66 

46 

40 

47 

45 

48 

65 

49 

193 

50 

2 

61 

68 

62 

71 

63 

33 

64 

47 

65 

60 

56 

52 

67 

91 

58 

60 

69 

61 

60 

37 

61 

288 

62 

29 

63 

68 

64 

48 

66 

49 

66 

O  O  i;  "  a) 
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New  Salem, 

Bellingham, 

Pelhara, 

N.  Reading, 

Westford, 

Mashpee, 

Medway, 

North  Adams 

Pepperell, 

Northbridge, 

Littleton, 

Holliston, 

Erving,  . 

Randolph, 

Provincetown 

Rockland, 

Wayland, 

Hawley, 

Rehoboth, 

Bndgewater, 

Truro,    . 

Dighton, 

W  Springfield 

Orange, . 

Oxford,  . 

Westminster, 

Warren, 

N.  Brookfield, 

Curamington, 

Lee, 

Hinsdale, 

Chatham, 

Sandwich, 


f. 005-67 
.005-64 
.005-63 
.005-63 
.005-62 
.005-59 
.005-58 
.005-56 
.005-52 
.005-51 
.005-60 
.005-48 
.005-47 
.005-46 
.006-46 
.005-46 
.006-46 
.005-44 
.005-44 
.005-40 
.005-39 
.005-36 
.005-34 
.005-31 
.005-30 
.005-28 
.005-25 
.005-24 
.006-24 
.006-20 
.005-20 
.005-18 
.005-17 
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44 

67 

69 

68 

165 

69 

114 

70 

78 

71 

46 

72 

63 

73 

136 

74 

42 

75 

62 

76 

84 

77 

122 

78 

294 

79 

72 

80 

120 

81 

82 

82 

61 

83 

66 

84 

67 

85 

123 

86 

70 

87 

83 

88 

86 

89 

65 

90 

116 

91 

153 

92 

74 

93 

77 

94 

118 

95 

76 

96 

183 

97 

30 

98 

145 

99 

67 

100 

64 

101 

298 

102 

90 

103 

177 

104 

102 

105 

105 

106 

94 

107 

163 

108 

179 

109 

93 

110 

234 

111 

99 

112 

59 

113 

142 

114 

124 

115 

135 

116 

Buckland, 

Hudson, 

Hardvvick, 

Blandford, 

Huntington, 

Easthanipton 

Avon,     . 

Wellfleet, 

Col  rain, 

Templeton, 

Hopiiinton, 

Sturbridge, 

Rovve,    . 

Natick,  . 

Norfolk, 

Attle  borough 

Douglas, 

Hanover, 

Shelburne, 

Ware,     . 

Dalton,  . 

Whitman, 

Gardner, 

Swansea, 

Sherborn, 

Williamsburg 

Foxborough, 

Conway, 

Prescott, 

Concord, 

Brimfield, 

Sterling, 

Chester, 

Ludlow, 

Richmond, 

Dunstable, 

Montague, 

Hubbardston, 

Ashland, 

Danvers, 

Upton,   . 

Sudbury, 

Brewster, 

Montgomery, 

Petersham, 

Wobui'n, 

Mill  bury, 

Sunderland, 

Charlemont, 

Bernardston, 


^ 005-1 2 
.005-12 
.005-12 
.005-11 
.005-10 
.006-09 
.005  08 
.005-08 
.005-05 
.005-05 
.005-03 
.005-01 
.004-98 
.004-96 
.004-96 
.004-94 
.004-86 
.004-84 
.004-84 
.004-84 
.004-81 
.004-81 
.004-77 
.094-76 
.004-76 
.004-76 
.004-74 
.004-73 
.004-72 
.004-71 
.004-71 
.004-69 
.004-69 
.004-68 
.004-66 
.004-66 
.004-65 
.004-65 
.004-64 
.004-64 
.004  63 
.004-63 
.004-62 
.004-61 
.004-57 
.004-56 
.004-55 
.004-55 
.004-54 
.004-54 
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156 

117 

81 

118 

104 

119 

64 

120 

103 

121 

117 

122 

80 

123 

79 

124 

85 

126 

107 

126 

110 

127 

203 

128 

164 

129 

242 

130 

34 

131 

137 

132 

89 

133 

111 

134 

88 

135 

162 

136 

115 

137 

112 

138 

113 

139 

240 

140 

92 

141 

140 

142 

210 

143 

286 

144 

106 

145 

161 

146 

109 

147 

134 

148 

130 

149 

141 

160 

121 

161 

129 

152 

170 

153 

138 

154 

139 

155 

176 

156 

131 

157 

147 

158 

149 

169 

150 

160 

95 

161 

152 

162 

128 

163 

156 

164 

133 

165 

101 

166 

Ashfield, 

Peru, 

Savoy,    . 

Ashburnham, 

Norwell, 

Sheffield, 

Marlborough 

Bei'kley, 

Harwich, 

Middleboro\ 

Framiugham, 

Townsend, 

Halifax, 

Draeut,  . 

Sutton,  . 

Maiden, 

Walpole, 

N.  Andover, 

Wilbraham, 

Athol,     . 

Shrewsbury, 

W.  Brookfield 

Methuen, 

Ash  by,   . 

Barre,    . 

Fitchbux'g, 

Oakham, 

Windsor, 

Norwood, 

Agawam, 

Charlton, 

Everett, 

Westborough 

Leicester, 

Somerset, 

Blackstone, 

Raynham, 

Taunton, 

Uxbridge, 

Leominster, 

Shutesbury, 

Quincj', . 

Cheshire, 

W.  Newbury, 

Northborough 

Brockton, 

Gran  by, 

Westfield,      , 

Enfield, . 

Westhami^ton 


$.004-54 
.004-53 
.004  53 
.004-52 
.004-61 
.004-50 
.004-49 
.004-48 
.004-48 
.004-48 
•004-48 
.004-48 
.004-47 
.004-47 
.004-46 
.004-46 
.004-42 
.004-42 
.004-41 
.004-41 
.004-39 
.004-37 
.004-37 
.004-37 
.004-35 
.004-34 
.004-33 
.004-31 
.004-30 
.004-30 
.004-29 
.004-29 
.004-27 
.004-27 
.004-26 
.004-26 
.004-23 
.004-22 
.004-21 
.004-21 
.004-20 
.004-20 
.004-20 
.004-15 
.004-14 
.004-14 
.004-13 
.004-13 
.004-12 
.004-11 
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125 

167 

Tewksbury,   . 

$.004-10 

175 

217 

Plymouth, 

$.003-70 

126 

168 

Rutland, 

.004-09 

167 

218 

Melrose, 

.003-69 

108 

169 

Phillipston,    . 

.004-07 

261 

219 

Millis,    . 

.003-68 

195 

170 

Wakefield, 

.004-05 

215 

220 

Waltham, 

.003-67 

187 

171 

Saugus,  . 

.004-04 

224 

221 

Lynn, 

.003-67 

169 

172 

Southborough, 

.004-03 

144 

222 

Holyoke, 

.003-66 

206 

173 

MendoD, 

.004-03 

192 

223 

Andover, 

.003-66 

200 

174 

Salisbury, 

.004-02 

194 

224 

Monterey, 

.003-66 

202 

175 

Amherst, 

.004-02 

257 

225 

Russell, . 

.003-66 

181 

176 

Gloucester,     . 

.004-00 

271 

226 

Bedford, 

.003-66 

188 

177 

Maynard, 

.003-98 

272 

227 

Southwick, 

.003-66 

196 

178 

Southbridge,  . 

.003-98 

207 

228 

Hanson, . 

.003-65 

154 

179 

Worthington, 

.003-97 

159 

229 

Essex,    . 

.003-64 

166 

180 

Ayer,      . 

.003-97 

100 

230 

Deerfield, 

.003-68 

182 

181 

Hyde  Park,    . 

.003-97 

190 

231 

Stonehara, 

.003-63 

184 

182 

Norton,  . 

.003-97 

233 

232 

Winchester,   . 

.003-63 

209 

183 

Pittsfield, 

.003-95 

221 

233 

Canton,  . 

.003-61 

231 

184 

Billerica, 

.003-93 

249 

234 

N.  Marlboro', 

.003-61 

160 

185 

NewBraintree, 

.003-92 

222 

235 

Chelsea. 

.003-59 

168 

186 

Worcester,     . 

.003-92 

316 

236 

New  Ashford, 

.003-59 

172 

187 

Middlefield,   . 

.003-92 

197 

237 

Barnstable,     . 

.003-58 

178 

188 

Haverhill, 

.003-92 

305 

238 

Monroe, . 

.003-57 

189 

189 

Lunenburg,    . 

.003-91 

254 

239 

Lawrence, 

.003-54 

205 

190 

Clinton, . 

.003-91 

265 

240 

Medford, 

.003-54 

174 

191 

Hingham, 

.003-90 

217 

241 

Wilmington,  . 

.003-53 

211 

192 

Northampton, 

.003-90 

229 

242 

Marblehead,  . 

.003-53 

218 

193 

Gt  Barrington, 

.003-90 

226 

243 

Tolland, 

.003-52 

214 

194 

Williamstown, 

.003-88 

238 

244 

Northfield,     . 

.003-52 

204 

195 

Milford, 

.003-85 

281 

245 

Chelmsford,  . 

.003-52 

251 

196 

Greenfield,     . 

.003-85 

274 

246 

Rowley, 

.003-51 

283 

197 

Gay  Head, 

.003-85 

199 

247 

Boxborough, , 

.003-48 

171 

198 

Franklin, 

.003-84 

213 

248 

Lexington, 

.003-48 

245 

199 

Wareham, 

.003-82 

157 

249 

Shirley,  . 

.003-46 

260 

200 

Lanesborough, 

.003-81 

225 

250 

Bolton,    . 

.003-46 

248 

201 

Kingston, 

.003-79 

228 

251 

Ipswich, 

.003-45 

87 

202 

Longmeadow, 

.003-78 

239 

252 

Hadley,  . 

.003-45 

268 

203 

Dedham, 

.003-78 

259 

253 

Lowell,  . 

.003-44 

186 

204 

Easton,  . 

.003-77 

246 

254 

Fairhaven, 

.003-42 

180 

205 

Stoughton,      . 

.003-76 

273 

255 

Arlington, 

.003-42 

185 

206 

Peabody, 

.003-76 

223 

256 

Princeton, 

.003-41 

212 

207 

Reading, 

.003-76 

236 

257 

Chesterfield,  . 

.003-41 

146 

208 

Needham, 

.003-75 

237 

258 

Harvard, 

.003-41 

232 

209 

Pembroke, 

.003-75 

252 

259 

Plainfield, 

.003-39 

148 

210 

Braintree, 

.003-74 

287 

260 

Freetown, 

.003-39 

275 

211 

Gill, 

.003-74 

266 

261 

Becket,  . 

.003-37 

119 

212 

Otis, 

.003-73 

230 

262 

Acushnet, 

.003-36 

243 

213 

Webster, 

.003-73 

250 

263 

Cambridge,    . 

.003-35 

143 

214 

W  Bridgew't'r, 

.003-72 

263 

264 

Leverett, 

.003-35 

208 

215 

Winchendon, . 

.003-72 

216 

265 

Burlington,    . 

.003-33 

235 

216 

Somerville,    . 

.003-72 

267 

266 

Amesbury,     . 

.003-32 
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285 

267 

Medfield, 

f. 003-32 

296 

311 

Lancaster, 

f. 002-64 

247 

268 

Westport, 

.003-30 

320 

312 

Newburyport, 

.002-58 

262 

269 

Southampton, 

.003-29 

300 

313 

Cohasset, 

.002-57 

256 

270 

Fall  River,     * 

.003-28 

319 

314 

Goshen, . 

.002-57 

151 

271 

Hampden, 

.003-24 

311 

315 

Dover,    . 

.002-56 

244 

272 

Acton,     . 

.003-24 

313 

316 

Seekonk, 

.002-53 

334 

273 

Newbm-y, 

.003-24 

289 

317 

Tisbury, 

.002-61 

269 

274 

Salem,    . 

.003-21 

332 

318 

Stow, 

.002-60 

220 

275 

Sandisfield,    . 

.003-16 

315 

319 

New  Bedford, 

.002-49 

198 

276 

Warwick, 

.003-15 

303 

320 

Edgartown,    . 

.002-48 

277 

277 

Boylston, 

.003-15 

304 

321 

Scituate, 

.002-46 

201 

278 

Whately, 

.003-13 

326 

322 

Stockbridge,  . 

.002-41 

276 

279 

Weston, 

.003-13 

307 

323 

Wellesley, 

.002-40 

280 

280 

Eastham, 

.003-13 

253 

324 

Rochester, 

.002-39 

219 

281 

Revere,  . 

.003-11 

324 

325 

Lenox,    . 

.002-36 

290 

282 

Marshfield,     . 

.003-11 

39 

326 

Leyden, . 

.002-33 

333 

283 

Topsfield, 

.003-11 

325 

327 

Hopedale, 

.002-30 

282 

284 

Middleton,      . 

.003-09 

317 

328 

Marion,  . 

.002-29 

255 

285 

Wendell, 

.003-06 

308 

329 

Boxford, 

.002-28 

297 

286 

Yarmouth, 

.003-06 

331 

330 

Hancock, 

.002-27 

227 

287 

Lakeville, 

.003-05 

278 

331 

Carver,  . 

.002-25 

284 

288 

Chicopee, 

.003-05 

328 

332 

Wenham, 

.002-23 

306 

289 

Lynnfield, 

.003-05 

335 

333 

Swamjjscott,  . 

.002-22 

279 

290 

Bourne, . 

.003-01 

336 

334 

Mattapoisett, . 

.002-15 

292 

291 

Springfield,    . 

.003-01 

337 

335 

Beverly, 

.002-12 

314 

292 

Hatfield, 

.003-01 

346 

336 

Milton,  . 

.002-00 

241 

293 

Dana, 

.002-96 

327 

337 

Sharon,  . 

.001-98 

322 

294 

Groton,  . 

.002-95 

338 

338 

Boston,  . 

.001-95 

158 

295 

Tyringham,    . 

.002-93 

330 

389 

Egremont, 

.001-91 

321 

296 

Greenwich,     . 

.002-88 

347 

340 

Lincoln, 

.001-89 

293 

297 

Watertown,    . 

.002-85 

339 

341 

Hull,       . 

.001-88 

295 

298 

Carlisle, 

.002-85 

349 

342 

Falmouth, 

.001-87 

270 

299 

Rockport, 

.002-82 

341 

343 

West  Tisbury, 

.001-86 

312 

300 

Plynipton, 

.002-80 

340 

344 

Nantucket,     . 

.001-80 

264 

301 

Holland, 

.002-77 

344 

345 

Chilmark, 

.001-69 

329 

302 

Duxbury, 

.002-76 

345 

346 

Brookline, 

.001-69 

299 

303 

Dartmouth,     . 

.002-75 

348 

347 

Alford,  . 

.001-69 

301 

304 

Newton, 

.002-72 

342 

348 

Cottage  City, . 

.OCl-53 

302 

805 

Belmont, 

.002-72 

323 

349 

Hamilton, 

.001-45 

343 

306 

Paxton, 

.002-71 

360 

350 

Mt.Wash'gton 

.000-91 

309 

307 

Royalston, 

.002-69 

351 

351 

Nahant, . 

.000-91 

191 

308 

Washington,  . 

.002-66 

352 

352 

Manchester,  . 

.000-91 

291 

309 

Winthrop, 

.002-66 

353 

353 

Gosnold, 

.000-31 

310 

310 

Berlin,    .. 

.002-66 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable 
Property  appropriated  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  for  the 
Year  1896-97. 

BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


CO  «     , 

si 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

■"  a 
t^.2 

5^_3 

CO  <o    . 

fJ3 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  ofValu- 
ation  appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

6 
2 
14 
3 
1 
4 
5 
8 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

ORLEANS,    . 
Dennis,  . 
Mashpee, 
Provincetown, 
TriTro,    . 
Chatham, 
Sandwich, 
Wellfleet,    .  . 

$.006-14 
.005-86 
.005-59 
.005-46 
.005-39 
.005-18 
.005-17 
.005-08 

9 
7 
10 
12 
13 
11 
15 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Brewster, 
Harwich, 
Barnstable,    . 
Eastham, 
Yarmouth,     . 
Bourne, . 
Falmouth, 

$.004-62 

.004-48 
.003-58 
.003-13 
.003-06 
.003-01 
.001-87 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

9 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

25 

13 

14 

14 

18 

15 

20 

16 

W.  STOCKBRIDGE, 

Florida, . 

Clarksburg, 

Adams,  . 

North  Adams 

Lee, 

Hinsdale, 

Dalton,  . 

Richmond, 

Peru, 

Savoy,    . 

Sheffield, 

Windsor, 

Cheshire, 

Pittsfield, 

Gt.Barrington, 


.007-66 

19 

17 

.006-85 

23 

18 

.006-14 

13 

19 

.005-91 

17 

20 

.005-56 

22 

21 

.005-20 

26 

22 

.005-20 

24 

23 

.004-81 

21 

24 

.004-66 

15 

25 

.004-53 

16 

26 

.004-53 

28 

27 

.004-50 

27 

28 

.004-31 

30 

29 

.004-20 

29 

30 

.003-95 

31 

31 

.003-90 

32 

32 

Williamst'wn, 

Lanesboro',    . 

Otis, 

Monterey, 

N.  Marlboro', 

New  Ashford, 

Becket, 

Sandisfield, 

Tyringham, 

Washington, 

Stockbridge, 

Lenox,    . 

Hancock, 

Egremont, 

Alford,  . 

Mt.Wash'gton, 


$.003-88 
.003-81 
.003-73 
.003-66 
.003-61 
.003-59 
.003-37 
.003-16 
.002-93 
.002-66 
.002-41 
.002-36 
.002-27 
.001-91 
.001-69 
.000-91 
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2 

1 

MANSFIELD, . 

$.006-01 

11 

11 

Norton,  . 

1.003-97 

1 

2 

N.  Attleboro', 

.005-82 

12 

12 

Easton,  . 

.003-77 

5 

3 

Rehoboth, 

.005-44 

14 

13 

Fairhaven, 

.003-42 

3 

4 

Dighton, 

.005-36 

17 

14 

Freetown, 

.003-39 

7 

6 

Attleborough, 

.004-94 

13 

15 

Acushnet, 

.003-36 

4 

6 

Swansea, 

.004-76 

15 

16 

Westport, 

.003-30 

6 

7 

Berkley, 

.004-48 

16 

17 

Fall  River,     . 

.003-28 

8 

8 

Somei'set, 

.004-26 

18 

18 

Dartmouth,    . 

.002-75 

10 

9 

Raynham, 

.004-23 

19 

19 

Seekonk, 

.002-53 

9 

10 

Taunton, 

.004-22 

20 

20 

New  Bedford, 

.002-49 

DUKES   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

GAY  HEAD,  . 
Tisbury, 
Edgartown,    . 
West  Tisbury, 


$.003-85 

6 

6 

.002-51 

5 

6 

.002-48 

7 

7 

.001-86 

Chilmark, 
Cottage   City, 
Gosnold, 


.001-69 
.001-53 
.000-31 


ESSEX   COUNTY. 


3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

13 

9 

15 

10 

11 

11 

10 

12 

12 

13 

16 

14 

14 

15 

9 

16 

19 

17 

18 

18 

Merrimac, 

Georgetown 

Groveland, 

Dan  vers, 

N.  Andover, 

Methuen, 

W.  Newbury, 

Saugus, . 

Salisbury, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 

Peabody, 

Lynn,      .  ' 

Andover, 

Essex,    . 

Lawrence, 

Marblehead, 


1.005-90 
.005-87 
.005-85 
.005-67 
.004-64 
.004-42 
.004-37 
.004-15 
.004-04 
.004-02 
.004-00 
.003-92 
.008-76 
.003-67 
.003-66 
.003-64 
.003-54 
.003-53 


23 

19 

17 

20 

20 

21 

31 

22 

21 

23 

30 

24 

24 

25 

25 

26 

22 

27 

27 

28 

26 

29 

29 

30 

32 

31 

33 

32 

28 

33 

34 

34 

35 

35 

Rowley, 

Ipswich, 

Amesbury, 

Newbury, 

Salem,    . 

Topsfield, 

Middleton, 

Lynnfield, 

Rockport, 

Newburyport 

Boxford, 

Wenham, 

Swampscott, 

Beverly, 

Hamilton, 

Nahant, . 

Manchester, 


.003-51 
.003-45 
.003-32 
.003-24 
.003-21 
.008-11 
.003-09 
.003-05 
.002-82 
.002-58 
.002-28 
.002-23 
.002-22 
.002-12 
.001-45 
.000-91 
.000-91 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 
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1 

HEATH,       . 

$.006-15 

15 

14 

Bernardston, 

f. 004-54 

2 

2 

New  Salem,  . 

.005-67 

17 

15 

Ashfield, 

.004-54 

9 

3 

Erving,  . 

.005-47 

14 

16 

Shutesbury,  . 

.004-20 

1 

4 

Hawley, 

.005-44 

21 

17 

Greenfield,    . 

.003-85 

7 

6 

Orange, . 

.005-31 

24 

18 

Gill,       . 

.003-74 

6 

6 

Buckland, 

.005-12 

12 

19 

Deerfield, 

.003-63 

5 

7 

Colrain, . 

.005-05 

26 

20 

Monroe, 

.003-57 

25 

8 

Rowe,     . 

.004-98 

20 

21 

Northfield,    . 

.003-52 

8 

9 

Shelburne, 

.004-84 

23 

22 

Leverett, 

.003-35 

10 

10 

Conway, 

.004-73 

18 

23 

Warwick, 

.003-15 

11 

11 

Montague, 

.004-65 

!     19 

24 

Whately, 

.003-13 

16 

12 

Stinderland,   . 

.004-55 

22 

25 

Wendell,       . 

.003-06 

13 

13 

Charlemont,  . 

.004-54 

4 

26 

Leyden, 

.002-33 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

19 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

10 

7 

16 

8 

12 

9 

6 

10 

9 

11 

8 

12 

PALMER,     . 

Granville, 

E.  LVmeadow 

Wales,    . 

Monson, 

W.Springfield 

Blandford, 

Brimfield, 

Chester, 

Ludlow, 

Montgomery, 

Wilbraham, 


1.006-42 
.006-32 
.006-09 
.006-02 
.005-90 
.005-34 
.005-11 
.004-71 
.004-69 
.004-68 
.004-61 
.004-41 


15 

13 

14 

14 

7 

15 

11 

16 

18 

17 

21 

18 

17 

19 

13 

20 

22 

21 

23 

22 

20 

23 

Agawam, 

Westfield, 

Longmeadow 

Holyoke, 

Russell, 

Southwick, 

Tolland, 

Hampden, 

Chicopee, 

Springfield, 

Holland, 


f. 004-30 
.004-13 
.003-78 
.003-66 
.003-66 
.003-66 
.003-52 
.003-24 
.008-05 
.003-01 
.002-77 


HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY. 


2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

20 

4 

5 

5 

4 

6 

8 

7 

11 

8 

7 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

6 

12 

South  Hadley, 
Pelham, . 
Cummin  gton, 
Huntington,  . 
Easthampton, 
Ware,     . 
AVilliamsburg. 
Prescott, 
Granby, . 
Enfield,  . 
Westhampton, 


5.005-88 
.005-73 
.005-63 
.005-24 
.005-10 
.005-09 
.004-84 
.004-76 
.004-72 
.004-13 
.004-12 
.004-11 


14 

13 

12 

14 

13 

15 

15 

16 

17 

17 

16 

18 

18 

19 

19 

20 

21 

21 

23 

22 

22 

23 

Amherst, 

Worthington, 

Middlefield,  . 

Northampton, 

Hadley, 

Chesterfield, . 

Plainfield,     . 

Southampton, 

Hatfield, 

Greenwich,    . 

Goshen, 


1.004-02 
.003-97 
.003-92 
.003-90 
.003-45 
.003-41 
.003-39 
.003-29 
.003-01 
.002-88 
.002-57 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 
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TOWNS. 
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s^s 

V  aii  o  as  a 
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fe 
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1 

1 

TINGSBOROUGfl,     . 

$.009-21 

34 

28 

Billerica, 

$.003-93 

2 

2 

N.  Reading,   . 

.005-63 

29 

29 

Reading, 

.003-76 

16 

3 

Westford, 

.005-62 

36 

30 

Somerville,   . 

.003-72 

10 

4 

Pepperell, 

.005-52 

22 

31 

Melrose, 

.003-69 

9 

5 

Littleton, 

.005-50 

31 

32 

Waltham, 

.003-67 

8 

6 

Holliston, 

.005-48 

43 

33 

Bedford, 

.003-66 

25 

7 

Wayland, 

.005-46 

24 

34 

Stoneham,     . 

.003-63 

3 

8 

Hudson, 

.005-12 

35 

35 

Winchester,  . 

.003-63 

7 

9 

Hopkinton,     . 

.005-03 

42 

36 

Medford, 

.003-54 

4 

10 

Natick,  . 

.004-96 

33 

37 

Wilmington, 

.003-53 

14 

11 

Sherborn, 

.004-76 

46 

38 

Chelmsford, . 

.003-52 

5 

12 

Concord, 

.004-71 

27 

39 

Boxborough, 

.008-48 

49 

13 

Dunstable, 

.004-66 

30 

40 

Lexington,    , 

.003-48 

12 

14 

Ashland, 

.004-64 

19 

41 

Shirley, 

.003-46 

20 

15 

Sudbury, 

.004-63 

41 

42 

Lowell, . 

.003-44 

11 

16 

Woburn, 

.004-56 

44 

43 

Arlington, 

.003-42 

6 

17 

Marlborough, 

.004-49 

40 

44 

Cambridge,  . 

.003-35 

13 

18 

Framingham, 

.004-48 

32 

45 

Burlington,   . 

.003-33 

.   28 

19 

Townsend,     . 

.004-48 

39 

46 

Acton,   . 

.003-24 

38 

20 

Dracut,  . 

.004-47 

45 

47 

Weston, 

.003-13 

18 

21 

Maiden, 

.004-46 

52 

48 

Groton, . 

.002-95 

37 

22 

Ashby,   . 

.004-37 

47 

49 

Watertown,  . 

.002-85 

17 

23 

Everett, . 

.004-29 

48 

50 

Carlisle, 

.002-85 

15 

24 

Tewksbury,   . 

.004-10 

50 

51 

Newton, 

.002-72 

26 

25 

Wakefield,     . 

.004-05 

51 

52 

Belmont, 

.002-72 

23 

26 

Maynard, 

.003-98 

53 

53 

Stow,     . 

.002-50 

21 

27 

Ayer,      . 

.003-97 

64 

54 

Lincoln, 

.001-89 

NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 


NORFOLK   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

15 

4 

10 

5 

4 

6 

5 

7 

9 

8 

Wren  th  am, 

Weymouth, 

Bellingham, 

Medway, 

Randolph, 

Avon, 

Norfolk 


$.006-41 
.006-16 
.005-76 
.005-64 
.005-58 
.005-46 
.005-08 
.004-96 


6 

9 

7 

10 

8 

11 

12 

12 

17 

13 

14 

14 

20 

15 

16 

16 

Foxborough, 

Walpole, 

Norwood, 

Quincy, 

Hyde  Park, 

Franklin, 

Dedham, 

Stoughton, 


f. 004-74 
.004-42 
.004-30 
.004-20 
.003-97 
.003-84 
.003-78 
.003-76 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  — Concluded. 


in 

So 
■^  13 

1^- 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

5° 

■"  a 

si 

'^  03o? 

fa 

S° 
fa 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

11 

13 
19 
18 
21 
22 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

Needham, 
Braintree, 
Millis,    . 
Canton,  . 
Medfield, 
Cohasset, 

$.003-75 

.003-74 
.003-68 
.003-61 
.003-32 

.002-67 

24 
23 
27 
25 
26 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

Dover,   . 

Wellesley, 
Milton,  . 
Sharon, . 
Brookline,     . 

$.002-56 

.002-40 
.002-00 
.001-98 
.001-69 

PLYMOUTH   COUNTY. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


mmm, . 

E.  Bridgew'r 

Rockland, 

Bridgewater, 

Hanover, 

Whitman, 

Norvvell, 

Middleboro', 

Halifax, 

Brockton, 

Hingham, 

Wareham, 

Kingston, 

Pembroke, 


$.006-21 
.005-69 
.005-46 
.005-40 
.004-84 
.004-81 
.004-51 
.004-48 
.004-47 
.004-14 
.003-90 
.003-82 
.003-79 
.003-75 


9 

15 

13 

16 

14 

17 

21 

18 

15 

19 

23 

20 

25 

21 

22 

22 

19 

23 

24 

24 

20 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

W.Bridgew'r, 

Plymouth, 

Hanson, 

Marshfield, 

Lakeville, 

Plympton, 

Duxbury, 

Scituate, 

Rochester, 

Marion, 

Carver,  . 

Mattapoisett, 

Hull,      . 


$.003-72 
.003-70 
.003-65 
.003-11 
.003-05 
.002-80 
.002-76 
.002-46 
.002-39 
.002-29 
.002-25 
.002-15 
.001-88 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


CHELSEA, 
Revere, 


$.003-59 
.003-11 


Winthrop, 
Boston,  . 


.002-66 
.001-95 


WORCESTER   COUNTY. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


ADBUM,     . 
W.   Boylston, 
Grafton, 
Holden,  , 
Brookfield, 
Spencer, 
Dudley,  . 
Northbridge, 
Oxford,  . 
Westminster, 


.006-61 

15 

11 

.006-44 

10 

12 

.006-11 

36 

13 

.005-96 

16 

14 

.005-89 

27 

15 

.005-79 

12 

16 

.005-75 

18 

17 

.005-51 

7 

18 

.005-30 

40 

19 

.005-28 

21 

20 

Warren, 

N.  Brookfield 

Hard  wick, 

Templeton, 

Sturbridge, 

Douglas, 

Gardner, 

Sterling, 

Hubbardston, 

Upton,   . 


.005-25 
.005-24 
.005-12 
.005-05 
.005-01 
.004-86 
.004-77 
.004-69 
.004-65 
.004-63 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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50 

21 

Petersham,     . 

f.  004-57 

45 

41 

Mendon, 

$.004-03 

14 

22 

Millbury, 

.004-55 

42 

42 

Southbridge, 

.003-98 

13 

23 

Ashburnham, 

.004-52 

34 

48 

N.  Braintree, 

.003-92 

9 

24 

Sutton,  . 

.004-46 

87 

44 

Worcester,     . 

.008-92 

35 

25 

Athol,     . 

.004-41 

41 

45 

Lunenburg,  . 

.008-91 

26 

26 

Shrewsbury,  . 

.004-39 

44 

46 

Clinton, 

.008-91 

25 

27 

W.  Brookfield, 

.004-37 

43 

47 

Milford, 

.003-85 

20 

28 

Barre,     . 

.004-35 

58 

48 

Webster, 

.003-73 

32 

29 

Fitchburg, 

.004-34 

46 

49 

Winchendon, 

.008-72 

47 

30 

Oakham, 

.004-33 

49 

50 

Bolton,  . 

.003-46 

24 

31 

Charlton, 

.004-29 

48 

51 

Princeton, 

.003-41 

30 

32 

Westborough, 

.004-27 

51 

52 

Harvard, 

.003-41 

83 

33 

Leicester, 

.004-27 

54 

58 

Boylston, 

.003-15 

29 

34 

Blackstone,    , 

.004-26 

52 

54 

Dana,     . 

.002-96 

31 

35 

Uxbridge, 

.004-21 

69 

55 

Paxton, . 

.002-71 

39 

36 

Leominster,    . 

.004-21 

56 

.    56 

Royalston,     . 

.002-69 

22 

37 

Northboro',    . 

.004-14 

57 

67 

Berlin,  . 

.002-66 

28 

38 

Rutland, 

.004-09 

55 

58. 

Lancaster, 

.002-64 

23 

39 

Phillipston,    . 

.004-07 

58 

59 

Hopedale, 

.002-30 

38 

40 

South  borough, 

.004-08 
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BOARD    OF   EDUCATION, 


GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

Showing  the  Arrangement  of  Counties  according  to  their  Appropria- 
tions, including  Voluntary  Contributions. 


For   1896-97,   by 
the  State  Valu- 
ation of  1896. 

COUNTIES. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation  appropriated 
to  Public  Schools  — 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

1 
4 
2 
3 
5 
7 
8 
6 
9 

10 
11 
13 
12 
14 

1 

2 
3 
4 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

nmim, 

Hampshire,  ..... 

Berkshire, 

Worcester, 

Plymouth, 

Middlesex,    .        .        . 
Barnstable,    .        .        .        . 

Hampden, 

Essex,   .        .        .        . 

Bristol, 

Norfolk 

Suffolk, 

Dukes, 

Nantucket,    .        .         .        .        . 

$.004-35 

.004-34 
.004-26 
.004-21 
.003-99 
.003-63 
.003-61 
•003-54 
.003-39 
.003-32 
.002-97 
.002-00 
.001-90 
.001-80 

State, 

$.002-99 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Tnmr.  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  for  the 
year  in  each  town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15 
according  to  the  returns. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two 
of  which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  dash,  as  only  the  two  former 
are  essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are 
so  nearly  equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two 
decimals  with  the  appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended  indicate  no 
distinction.  The  continuation  of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate a  priority  in  eases  where,  without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would 
appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100 
per  cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept 
and  the  returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained :  The  average 
attendance  upon  all  Public  Schools  being  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per 
cent.,  because  the  attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  children  between  those  ages.  The 
rank  of  the  towns  standing  highest  in  the  following  Table  is  in  accordance 
with  the  returns.  As  the  returns  are  often  incorrect,  the  rank  may  be  too 
hiffh  in  some  cases. 
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BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 
[foe  the  state] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  according 
to  the  Average  Attendance  of  the  Children  upon  the  Public  Schools 
for  the  Year  1896-97. 


TOWNS. 


Slier  boni, 

Ashfield, 

Cottage  City 

Middlefield, 

Williamsb'rg 

Marshfield, 

Hanover, 

Weston, 

Blandford, 

Marblehead, 

Enfield, 

Rutland, 

Winchester, 

Prescott, 

Boxborough, 

Hopkinton, 

Upton,  . 

Concord, 

Dennis, 

Braintree, 

Holliston, 

Westford, 

Littleton, 

Bridgewater 

Whitman, 

Ayer,     . 

Oi'ange, 

Norwood, 

Natick,  . 

Sterling, 

Bourne, 


C3     . 


195 
108 
111 
135 
68 
314 
202 
302 
195 
116 

1,019 
170 
170 

1,051 
50 
53 
460 
238 
683 
362 
849 
398 
382 
168 
534 
865 
371 
922 
841 

1,513 
165 
267 


249 
136 
134 

160 


•o  a 

.  •a 


362 

230 

339 

216jl 

I27il 

1,115;1 
18211 
182|1 

1,120|1 
531 
56!l 


485 
250 
717 
380 
890 
416 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

17511 
5561 
898|l 
3851 
9561 
8691 
1,563  1 
1701 
275  1 


27-68 
25-92 
20-72 
18-51 
17-64 
15-28 
13-86 
12-25 
10-76 
09-48 
09-42 
07-05 
07-05 
06-56 
06-00 
05-66 
05-43 
05-04 
04-97 
04-97 
04-82 
04-52 
04-18 
04-16 
04-11 
03-81 
03-77 
03-67 
03-32 
03-30 
03-03 
02-99 


Bolton, . 

Medway, 

Norwell, 

Dunstable, 

Acton,   . 

Greenfield, 

Randolph, 

Bradford, 

Northboro', 

W.  Boylston 

Merrimac, 

W.Springfi'd 

Amherst, 

Barnstable, 

Gay  Head, 

Gran  by, 

Medfield, 

Sudbury, 

Groveland, 

Weymouth, 

Dana,    . 

N.  Attleboro 

Wakefield, 

Monterey, 

Melrose, 

Hingham, 

Dalton,. 

Medford, 

Ashburnham 

Men  don, 

Dedham, 

Maynard, 


.  S  ts 
o  B  <u 
'A 


109 
463 
233 
50 
245 

1,159 
585 
808 
323 
468 
361 

1,180 
627 
628 
32 
117 
230 
165 
398 

1,874 
86 

1,219 

1,501 
72 

2,030 
653 
574 

2,524 
374 
134 

1,260 
547 


"S  ^o  p. 


112 

475 

239 

51 

249 

1,177 
594 
816 
326 
471 
363 

1,182 
628 
629 
32 
117 
229 
164 
395 

1,855 
85 

1,203 

1,481 
71 

1,999 
640 
562 

2,455 
363 
130 

1,221 
530 


.02-75 
.02-59 
.02-57 
.02-00 
.01-63 
.01-55 
.01-53 
.00-99 
.00-92 
.00-64 
.00-55 
.00-16 
.00-15 
.00-15 
.00-00 
.00-00 
.99-56 
.99-39 
.99-24 
.98-98 
.98-83 
.98-68 
.98-66 
.98-61 
.98-47 
.98-00 
.97-90 
.97-26 
.97-05 
.97-01 
.96-90 
.96-89 
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TOWNS. 

c'- 
a>  a) 

c 
o 
o. 

s 

c 
a 
■a 

c 

"S 

f  attendance  to  the 
e    No.  of  children 
een   5  and  15,  ex- 
ed  in  decimals. 

TOWNS. 

irt.  s 

§  ? 

a  o 

g2 

m 

e 
o 
o, 
p 
a 
a 

■o 

c 

a 
2^  o 

if  attendance  to  the 
e    No.  of  children 
een  5  and  15,  ex- 
ed  in  decimals. 

O  «  o 

°1| 

O  tS  ej 

atio  c 
whol 
betw 
press 

Sq 

< 

M 

iz; 

<i 

« 

65 

Ashby, . 

122 

118 

.96-72 

113 

N.  Reading, . 

132 

121 

.91-66 

66 

S  Hadley,    . 

773 

747 

.96-63 

114 

Cheshire, 

178 

163 

.91-57 

67 

Danvers, 

1,268 

1,225 

.96-60 

115 

Oxford, 

402 

368 

.91-54 

68 

Belmont, 

438 

423 

.96-57 

116 

Monson, 

594 

542 

.91-24 

69 

Abington,     . 

660 

637 

.96-51 

117 

Mansfield,    . 

670 

611 

.91-19 

70 

Essex,  . 

227 

219 

.96-47 

118 

Westminster, 

238 

217 

.91-17 

71 

Rockland,     . 

930 

897 

.96-45 

119 

N.  Andover, . 

714 

651 

.91-17 

72 

Arlington,    . 

1,135 

1,092 

.96-21 

120 

W.Newbury, 

249 

227 

.91-16 

73 

Manchester,. 

287 

276 

.96-16 

121 

Hubbardston, 

180 

164 

.91-11 

74 

Westboro',    . 

680 

653 

.96-02 

122 

Mashpee, 

56 

51 

.91-07 

75 

Brookline,    . 

2,529 

2,425 

.95-88 

123 

Nahant, 

118 

107 

.90-67 

76 

Ashland, 

351 

336 

.95-72 

124 

Chesterfield, 

85 

77 

.90-58 

77 

Stoneham,     . 

956 

'915 

.95-71 

125 

Leyden, 

53 

48 

.90-56 

78 

Chatham, 

268 

256 

.95-52 

126 

Easthampton, 

876 

793 

.90-5,2 

79 

Kingston, 

286 

273 

.95-45 

127 

Groton, 

867 

332 

.90-46 

80 

Otis,      . 

65 

62 

.95-38 

128 

Royalston,    . 

125 

113 

.90-40 

81 

Tyngsboro', 

81 

77 

.95-06 

129 

Longmead'w, 

83 

75 

.90-36 

82 

E.Bridgew'r, 

431 

409 

.94-89 

130 

Milton, 

1,030 

930 

.90-29 

83 

Williamst'wn 

678 

643 

.94-83 

131 

Windsor, 

70 

63 

.90-00 

84 

Chelmsford, 

501 

475 

.94-81 

132 

Pepperell,    . 

587 

528 

.89-94 

85 

Wrentham,  . 

469 

444 

.94-66 

133 

Middleboro', 

983 

881 

.89-62 

86 

Petersham,  . 

107 

101 

.94-39 

134 

W.  Tisbury, 

48 

43 

.89-58 

87 

Plymouth,    . 

1,314 

1,240 

.94-36 

135 

Provincet'wn, 

780 

698 

.89-48 

88 

Everett, 

3,638 

3,432 

.94-33 

136 

Tolland, 

67 

51 

.89-47 

89 

Need  ham,     . 

617 

581 

.94-16 

137 

Worthington, 

123 

110 

.89-43 

90 

Conway, 

205 

193 

.94-14 

138 

Hopedale,     . 

242 

216 

.89-25 

91 

Hampden,    . 

85 

80 

.94-11 

139 

Avon,   . 

260 

232 

.89-23 

92 

Wilmington, 

238 

224 

.94-11 

140 

Uxbridge,     . 

538 

480 

.89-21 

93 

Leominster, . 

1,555 

1,463 

.94-08 

141 

Hull,     . 

120 

107 

.89-16 

94 

Holbrook,     . 

418 

393 

.94-01 

142 

Lexington,    . 

543 

484 

.89-13 

95 

Falmouth,     . 

398 

374 

.93-96 

143 

Heath,  . 

100 

89 

.89-00 

96 

Blackstone,  . 

698 

655 

.93-83 

144 

Wareham,    . 

509 

453 

.88-99 

97 

Way  land. 

373 

350 

.93-83 

145 

Orleans, 

163 

145 

.88-95 

98 

Easton, 

841 

789 

.93-81 

146 

Rockport,     . 

768 

682 

.88-80 

99 

Charlemont, 

142 

133 

.93-66 

147 

Cummington 

116 

103 

.88-78 

100 

Hudson, 

887 

830 

.93-57 

148 

Princeton,     . 

124 

110 

.88-70 

101 

Gt.Barringt'n 

706 

660 

.93-48 

149 

Billerica, 

457 

405 

.88-62 

102 

Georgetown, 

322 

301 

.93-47 

150 

N.  Braintree, 

87 

77 

.88-50 

103 

Framingham 

1,900 

1,774 

.93-36 

151 

Brookfield,  . 

577 

510 

.88-38 

104 

Lunenburg,  , 

179 

167 

.93-29 

152 

Gardner, 

1,635 

1,445 

.88-37 

105 

Gloucester,  . 

4,086 

3,805 

.93-12 

153 

Leicester, 

558 

493 

.88-35 

106 

Stow,    . 

124 

115 

.92-74 

154 

Palmer, 

1,035 

913 

.88-21 

107 

Shrewsbury, 

247 

229 

.92-71 

155 

Lenox, . 

554 

488 

.88-08 

108 

W.Stockb'ge, 

230 

213 

.92-60 

156 

Chilmark,     . 

25 

22 

.88-00 

109 

Reading, 

794 

733 

.92-31 

157 

Carlisle, 

74 

65 

.87-83 

110 

Cohasset, 

375 

346 

.92-26 

158 

Buckland,     . 

266 

233 

.87-69 

111 

Northbridge, 

1,152 

1,060 

.92-01 

159 

Holland, 

24 

21 

.87-50 

112 

Harvard, 

148 

136 

.91-89 

160 

Sturbridge,  . 

336 

294 

.87-50 

CXXVl 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


161 
162 
163 

164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 


Saugus, 

Sandwich, 

Millis,  . 

Barre,  . 

Freetown, 

Winthrop, 

Yarmouth, 

Somerset, 

Carver, 

Attleboro', 

Huntington, 

AVinchendon 

Walpole, 

Somerville, 

W.Bridgew'r 

Montague, 

Erving, 

And  over, 

Goslien, 

Pembroke, 

Milford, 

Bellingham, 

Holden, 

Athol,  . 

Edgartown, 

Monroe, 

Maiden, 

Oakham, 

Duxbury, 

West  field, 

Sunderland, 

Adams, 

Colrain, 

Plympton, 

Greenwich, 

Wellfleet, 

Eastham, 

Beverly, 

Brockton, 

Lincoln, 

Gosnold, 

Lynn,    . 

Bedford, 

Pittsfield, 

Halifax, 

Hinsdale, 

Hawley, 

Topsfield, 


o  03  a> 


856 

243 

156 

334 

178 

708 

223 

344 

144 

1,607 

282 

822 

499 

8,885 

261 

1,119 

202 

1,015 

57 

192 

1,459 

276 

461 

1,050 

158 

41 

6,243 

115 

274 

1,828 

90 

1,898 

285 

63 

75 

150 

68 

1,988 

5,866 

159 

12 

10334 

189 

3,861 

76 

294 

80 

131 


>0Q 


1\1 

212 

136 

291 

155 

616 

194 

299 

125 

1,391 

244 

710 

431 

7,663 

225 

964 

174 

874 

49 

165 

1,253 

237 

895 

898 

135 

35 

4,473 

98 

232 

1,544 

76 

1,596 

240 

53 

63 

126 

57 

1,666 

4,914 

133 

10 

8,599 

157 

3,206 

63 

243 

66 

108 


3        t3  1 


.87-26 
.87-24 
.87-17 
.87-12 
.87-07 
.87-00 
.86-99 
.86-91 
.86-80 
.86-55 
.86-52 
.86-37 
.86-37 
.86-24 
.86-20 
.86-14 
.86-18 
.86-10 
.85-96 
.85-93 
.85-88 
.85-86 
.85-68 
.85-52 
.85-44 
.85-86 
.85-31 
.85-21 
.84-67 
.84-46 
.84-44 
.84-31 
.84-21 
.84-12 
.84-OU 
,84-00 
.83-82 
,88-80 
,83-77 
,88-64 
83-38 
83-21 
83-06 
83-03 
82-89 
82-65 
82-50 
82-44 


209 

210 

211 

212 

218 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

281 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

288 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 


TOWNS. 


Truro,  . 

Warren , 

Dartmouth, 

Northfield, 

Sharon, 

Charlton, 

Marion, 

Newton, 

Springfield, 

Mattapoisett, 

Harwich, 

Foxborough, 

Stockbridge, 

Wellesley, 

Millbiiry, 

Cambridge, 

Washington 

Hanson, 

Dover,  . 

Fairhaven, 

Granville, 

E.L'ngm'dow 

Swansea, 

Berkley, 

Boston, 

Wales, . 

Savoy, . 

Boylston, 

Tisbury, 

NewAshford 

Tewksbmy, 

Warwick, 

Shutesbury, 

Belchertown, 

Westhamp'n, 

Lynnfield,     . 

W.Brookfi'ld, 

Quincy, 

Norfolk, 

Sandisfield, 

Hadley, 

Chester, 

Paxton, 

Sheffield, 

Rowley, 

New  Salem, 

Hatfield, 

Worcester, 


w    CJU 

.So 


6  c3  ' 


159 
912 
521 
222 
222 
291 
150 
4,861 
8,307 
140 
341 
518 
402 
626 
913 
13716 

71 
206 

89 
526 
206 
323 
239 
146 
78561 
145 

87 
124 
188 

19 
436 

99 

66 
485 

88 
134 
240 
4,702 
151 
137 
292 
266 

59 
308 
189 
139 
228 
18271 


^cc 


181 

751 
427 
181 
181 
237 
122 
8,963 
6,741 
126 
276 
419 
325 
505 
737 
11068 

67 
165 

71 
419 
164 
257 
190 
116 
62317 
115 

69 

98 
109 

16 
344 

78 

62 
381 

69 
105 
188 
3,680 
118 
107 
228 
199 

46 
240 
147 
108 
177 
14147 


Ji-i  r 

=3^  c; 


o2 


O.S  r  Th 

o2|S 

B  &S  p. 


.82-38 
.82-34 
.81-95 
.81-63 
.81-53 
.81-44 
.81-33 
.81-32 
.81-14 
.81-00 
.80-98 
.80-88 
.80-84 
.80-80 
.80-72 
.80-69 
.80-28 
.80-09 
.79-77 
.79-65 
.79-61 
.79-56 
.79-49 
.79-45 
.79-82 
.79-81 
.79-31 
.79-03 
.78-98 
.78-94 
.78-89 
.78-78 
.78-78 
.78-55 
.78-40 
.78-35 
.78-33 
.78-26 
.78-14 
.78-10 
.78-08 
.78-03 
.77-96 
.77-92 
.77-77 
,77-69 
,77-63 
,77-42 
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TOWNS. 

c 

13 

a 

•a 

a 

attendance  to  the 
No.    of   children 
en  5  and  16,  ex- 
d  In  decimals. 

TOWNS. 

a'" 

-is 

.gin  o 

§ 
p. 

s 

1 

■a 
o 
S 
a 

attendance  to  the 
No.    of  children 
en  5  and  15,   ex- 
d  In  decimals. 

^^i 

till 

o^i 

|1 

oSS 

^cc 

.  C  OS 

O  c!  o 

"oj 

«  is.Q  o. 

^ 

< 

« 

!zi 

<1 

Pi 

257 

Revere, 

1,729 

1,333 

.77-09 

306 

Florida, 

90 

63 

.70-00 

258 

Hamilton,     . 

209 

161 

.77-03 

307 

Southwick,  . 

195 

135 

.69-28 

259 

TowDsend,    . 

320 

246 

.76-87 

308 

Egremont,    . 

120 

83 

.69-16 

260 

Acushnet,     . 

142 

109 

.76-76 

309 

Spencer, 

1,626 

1,123 

.69-06 

261 

Lancaster,    . 

353 

270 

.76-48 

310 

Ware,  . 

1,348 

928 

.68-84 

262 

Boxford, 

102 

.78 

.76-47 

311 

Lakeville,     . 

132 

90 

.68-18 

263 

Methuen, 

1,154 

882 

.76-42 

312 

Waltham,     . 

3,485 

2,375 

.68-14 

264 

Russell, 

159 

120 

.75-47 

313 

Mt.Wash'ton, 

25 

17 

.68-00 

265 

Watertown, . 

1,223 

921 

.75-30 

314 

Hyde  Park,  . 

2,221 

1,508 

.67-89 

266 

Clinton, 

2,149 

1,613 

.75-05 

315 

Middleton,    . 

144 

97 

.67-86 

267 

Raynham,     . 

228 

171 

.75-00 

316 

Haverhill,     . 

4,985 

3,347 

.67-14 

268 

Stonghton,   . 

835 

626 

.74-97 

317 

Berlin, . 

164 

110 

.67-07 

269 

Marlboro',    . 

3,140 

2,348 

.74-77 

318 

Franklin, 

798 

633 

.66-79 

270 

Grafton, 

931 

695 

.74-65 

319 

Rowe,  . 

75 

60 

.66-66 

271 

Taunton, 

4,857 

3,619 

.74-51 

320 

Southampton, 

226 

160 

.66-37 

272 

Westport,     . 

455 

339 

.74-50 

321 

Bernardston, 

133 

88 

.66-16 

273 

Templeton,  . 

660 

417 

.74-46 

322 

Lee, 

772 

508 

.65-80 

274 

Dracut, 

458 

341 

.74-45 

323 

Dighton, 

284 

186 

.65-14 

275 

Tyringham, . 

54 

40 

.74-07 

324 

Canton, 

777 

502 

.64-60 

276 

Gill,      .         . 

138 

102 

.73-91 

325 

Ludlow, 

454 

293 

.64-53 

277 

Northampt'n, 

2,749 

2,031 

.73-88 

326 

Rochester,    . 

158 

101 

.63-92 

278 

Auburn, 

310 

229 

.73-87 

327 

Newburyp't, 

2,303 

1,456 

.63-22 

279 

Scituate, 

436 

322 

.73-85 

328 

Richmond,    . 

143 

90 

.62-98 

280 

Shirley, 

248 

183 

.73-78 

329 

Wenham, 

169 

100 

.62-89 

281 

Swanipscott, 

646 

476 

.73-68 

330 

Nantucket,   . 

460 

280 

.62-22 

282 

Wendell,      . 

104 

76 

.73-07 

331 

Burlington,  . 

82 

51 

.62-19 

283 

Newbury,     . 

234 

171 

.73-07 

332 

N.  Adams,    . 

3,568 

2,208 

.62-06 

284 

Peabody, 

1,898 

1,386 

.73-02 

333 

Chicopee, 

2,666 

1,630 

.61-14 

285 

Plainfield,     . 

85 

62 

.72-94 

334 

New  Bedford, 

10055 

6,098 

.60^64 

286 

Tpswieh, 

868 

633 

.72-92 

335 

Alford, 

33 

20 

.60-60 

287 

Southboro\  . 

358 

261 

.72-90 

336 

Hardwick,    . 

608 

307 

.60-43 

288 

N.Marlboro', 

214 

156 

.72-89 

337 

Pelham, 

91 

54 

.59-34 

289 

Rehoboth,     . 

310 

225 

.72-58 

338 

Amesbury,    . 

1,642 

968 

.58-64 

290 

Chelsea, 

5,634 

4,087 

.72-64 

339 

Deerfield, 

373 

218 

.58-44 

291 

Wilbraham, . 

260 

187 

.71-92 

340 

Lawrence,    . 

9,635 

5,630 

.68-43 

292 

Fitch  burg,    . 

5,127 

3,677 

.71-71 

341 

Dudley, 

560 

827 

.58-39 

293 

Norton, 

240 

172 

.71-66 

342 

Salem,  . 

6,051 

3,473 

.57-39 

294 

Brewster, 

158 

113 

.71-51 

343 

Lowell, 

16390 

9,182 

.56-02 

295 

Hancock, 

98 

70 

.71-42 

344 

Lanesboro',  . 

180 

100 

.66-56 

296 

Woburn, 

3,135 

2,239 

.71-41 

345 

Fall  River,   . 

18801 

10374 

.55-17 

297 

Agawam, 

489 

349 

.71-37 

346 

Seekonk, 

281 

155 

.55-16 

298 

Phil  lip  ston,  . 

73 

52 

.71-23 

347 

Sutton, 

692 

378 

.64-62 

299 

Leverett, 

132 

94 

.71-21 

348 

N.Brookfield 

933 

496 

.53-16 

300 

Montgomery 

52 

37 

.71-15 

349 

Peru,    . 

70 

37 

.52-85 

301 

Brimfield,     . 

135 

96 

.71-11 

350 

Clarksburg, . 

237 

121 

.51-05 

302 

Becket, 

172 

122 

.70-93 

351 

Southbridge, 

1,661 

808 

.48-63 

308 

Salisbury,     . 

238 

168 

.70-68 

352 

Holyoke, 

8,795 

8,988 

.45-28 

304 

Douglas, 

438 

309 

.70-54 

353 

Webster, 

1,421 

560 

.39-40 

305 

Whately, 

108 

76 

.70-37 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Average  Attendance  of 
their  Children  upon  the  Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1896-97. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante,  p.  csxiii.] 


BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


— 

ta  a 

^ 

(I)    r.      , 

in  - 

0  fl  ' 
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B 
ea 

■a 
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s 
-a 

c     'O  a 

TOWNS. 

2  OS  . 
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TOWNS. 

^m  0 

O  CS  « 
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M 

''A 

<^ 
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1 

DENNIS,     . 

362 

380 

1.04-97 

9 

Sandwich,    . 

243 

212 

.87-24 

2 

Bourne, 

267 

275 

1.02-99 

10 

Yarmouth,    . 

223 

194 

.86-99 

3 

Barnstable,    . 

628 

629 

1.00-15 

11 

Wellfleet,     . 

150 

126 

.84-00 

4 

Chatham, 

268 

256 

.95-52 

12 

Eastham, 

68 

57 

.83-82 

6 

Falmouth, 

398 

374 

.93-96 

13 

Truro,  . 

159 

131 

.82-38 

6 

Mashpee, 

56 

ol 

.91-07 

14 

Harwich, 

341 

276 

.80-93 

7 

Provincetown, 

780 

698 

.89-48 

15 

Bi'ewster, 

158 

113 

.71-51 

8 

Orleans, 

163 

145 

.88-96 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


MONTEREY, 
Dalton,  . 
Otis, 

Williamstown 
Gt.  Barringt'n 
W.Stoekb'dge 
Cheshire, 
Windsor, 
Lenox,  . 
Adams, . 
Pittsfield, 
Hinsdale, 
Stockbridge, 
Washington, 
Savoy,    . 
New  Ashford, 


72 

574 

65 

678 

706 

230 

178 

70 

554 

1,893 

3,861 

294 

402 

71 

87 

19 


71 

562 

62 

643 

660 

213 

163 

63 

488 

1,596 

3,206 

243 

325 

57 

69 

15 


.98-61 
.97-90 
.95-38 
.94-83 
.93-48 
.92-60 
.91-57 
.90-00 
.88-08 
.84-31 
.83-03 
.82-65 
.80-84 
.80-28 
.79-31 
.78-94 


Sandisfield,  . 
Sheffield,      . 
Tyringham, . 
N  .Marlboro', 
Hancock, 
Beeket, 
Florida, 
Egremont,    . 
Mt.Wash'gton 
Lee, 

Richmond,    . 
N.  Adams,    . 
Alford, 
Lanesboro',  . 
Peru,    . 
Clarksburg, . 


137 

107 

308 

240 

54 

40 

214 

156 

98 

70 

172 

122 

90 

63 

120 

83 

25 

17 

772 

508 

143 

90 

3,558 

2,208 

33 

20 

180 

100 

70 

37 

237 

121 

.78-10 
.77-92 
.74-07 
.72-89 
.71-42 
.70-93 
.70-00 
.69-16 
.68-00 
.65-80 
.62-93 
.62-05 
.60-60 
.55-55 
.52-85 
.51-05 
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BRISTOL   COUNTY. 
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1 

Jf.  ATTLEBOROUGH, 

1,219 

1,203 

.98-68 

11 

Acushnet,     . 

142 

109 

.76-76 

2 

Easton,  . 

841 

789 

.93-81 

12 

Raynham,     . 

228 

171 

.75-00 

3 

Mansfield, 

670 

611 

.91-19 

13 

Taunton, 

4,857 

3,619 

.74-51 

4 

Freetown, 

178 

155 

.87-07 

14 

West  port,     . 

455 

339 

.74-60 

6 

Somerset, 

344 

299 

.86-91 

15 

Rehoboth,     . 

310 

225 

.72-58 

6 

Attleborough, 

1,607 

1,391 

.86-55 

16 

Norton, 

240 

172 

.71-66 

7 

Dartmouth,    , 

621 

427 

.81-95 

17 

Dighton, 

284 

185 

.66-14 

8 

Fairhaven,     . 

526 

419 

.79-65 

18 

New  Bedford, 

10055 

6,098 

.60-64 

9 

Swansea, 

239 

190 

.79-49 

19 

Fall  River,   . 

18801 

10374 

.55-17 

10 

Berkley, 

146 

116 

.79-45 

20 

Seekonk, 

281 

155 

.65-16 

DUKES  COUNTY. 


1 

COTTAGE  CITY,      . 

135 

160 

1.18-51 

6 

Edgartown, . 

158 

135 

. 85-44 

2 

Gay  Head,     . 

32 

32 

1.00-00 

6 

Gosnold, 

12 

10 

.83-33 

3 

W.  Tisbury,  . 

48 

43 

.89-68 

7 

Tisbury, 

138 

109 

.78-98 

4 

CMlmark, 

26 

22 

.88-00 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


MARBLEHEAD, 

Bradford, 

Merrimac, 

Groveland, 

Danvers, 

Essex,    . 

Manchester, 

Georgetown 

Gloucester, 

N.  Andover, 

W.  Newbury 

Nahant, 

Rockport, 

Saugus, . 

Andover, 

Beverly, 

Lynn,     . 

Topsfield, 


1,019 

1,116 

1.09-42 

19 

808 

816 

1.00-99 

20 

361 

363 

1.00-56 

21 

398 

896 

.99-24 

22 

1,26h 

1,225 

.96-60 

23 

227 

219 

.96-47 

24 

287 

276 

.96-16 

26 

322 

301 

.93-47 

26 

4,086 

3,805 

.93-12 

27 

714 

651 

.91-17 

28 

249 

227 

.91-16 

29 

118 

107 

.90-67 

30 

768 

682 

.88-80 

31 

866 

747 

.87-26 

32 

1,015 

874 

.86-10 

33 

1,988 

1,666 

.83-80 

34 

10334 

8,599 

.83-21 

35 

131 

108 

.82-44 

Lvnnfield,    . 

134 

106 

Rowley, 

189 

147 

Hamilton,     . 

209 

161 

Boxford, 

102 

78 

Methuen, 

1,164 

882 

Svvampscott, 

616 

476 

Newbury,     . 

234 

171 

Peabody, 

1,898 

1,386 

Ipswich, 

868 

633 

Salisbury,     . 

238 

168 

Middleton,    . 

144 

97 

Haverhill,     . 

4,985 

3,347 

Newburyp't, 

2,3C3 

1,456 

Wenham, 

159 

100 

Amesbury,   . 

1,642 

963 

Lawrence,    . 

9,635 

5,630 

Salem, . 

6,051 

3,473 

. 78-35  ■ 
.77-77 
.77-03- 
.76-47 
.76-42 
.73-68 
.73-07 
.73-02' 
.72-92' 
.70-68 
.67-36 
,67-14 
.63-22 
.62-89 
.68-64 
.68-43 
.57-39 
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FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 
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1 

SHELBURXE, 

195 

249 

1.27-68 

14 

Colrain, 

285 

240 

.84-21 

2 

Ashfield, 

111 

134 

1.20-72 

15 

Hawlev, 

80 

66 

.82-50 

3 

Orange, 

922 

956 

1.03-67 

16 

Northfield,    . 

222 

181 

.81-63 

4 

Greenfield,    . 

1,159 

1,177 

1.01-55 

17 

Warwick, 

99 

78 

.78-78 

5 

Conwav, 

205 

193 

.94-14 

18 

Shutesbury,  . 

66 

52 

.78-78 

6 

Charlemont,  . 

142 

183 

.93-66 

19 

New  Salem,  . 

139 

108 

.77-69 

7 

Leydeu, 

58 

48 

.90-56 

20 

Gill, 

138 

102 

.73-91 

8 

Heath,   . 

100 

89 

.89-00 

21 

Wendell,       . 

104 

76 

.73-07 

9 

Buckland, 

266 

233 

.87-59 

22 

Leverett, 

132 

94 

.71-21 

10 

Montague,     . 

1,119 

964 

.86-14 

23 

Whately,       . 

108 

76 

.70-37 

11 

Erving, . 

202 

174 

.86-13 

24 

Rowe,    . 

75 

50 

.66-66 

12 

Monroe, 

41 

85 

.85-36 

25 

Bernardston, 

183 

88 

.66-16 

13 

Sunderland,  . 

90 

76 

.84-44 

26 

Deerfield, 

373 

218 

.58-44 

HAMPDEN   COUNTY. 


BIANDFORD, 

116 

127 

1.09-48 

13 

W  Springfi'ld, 

1,180 

1,182 

1.00-16 

14 

Hampden, 

85 

80 

.94-11 

15 

M on son. 

594 

642 

.91-24 

16 

Longraeadow, 

83 

75 

.90-36 

17 

Tolland, 

57 

61 

.89-47 

18 

Palmer, 

1,035 

913 

.88-21 

19 

Holland, 

24 

21 

.87-50 

20 

Westfield,      . 

1,82H 

1,544 

.84-46 

21 

Springfield,   . 

8,307 

6,741 

.81-14 

22 

Granville, 

206 

164 

.79-61 

23 

E.Longm'd'w, 

323 

257 

.79-56 

Wales,  . 

Chester, 

Russell, 

Wilbraham, 

Agawam, 

Montgomery 

Brimfield, 

Sonthwiek, 

Ludlow, 

Chicopee, 

Holyoke, 


145 

115 

255 

199 

159 

120 

260 

187 

489 

349 

62 

37 

135 

96 

195 

135 

454 

293 

2,666 

1,630 

8,795 

3,983 

HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY. 


MIDDLEFIELD,       . 
Williamsburg, 
Enfield, 
Prescott, 
Amherst, 
Gran  bj'. 
South  Hadley. 
Chesterfield,  . 
Easthampton, 
Worthington, 
Cummington, 
Huntington,  . 


314 
170 

50 
627 
117 
773 

85 
876 
123 
116 
282 


80 
362 
182 

53 
628 
117 
747 

77 
793 
110 
108 
244 


,17-64 
,15-28 
,07-05 
,06-00 
,00-15 
,00-00 
,96-63 
,90-58 
,90-52 
,89-43 
,88-78 
,86-62 


Goshen, 

Greenwich,  . 

Belchertown, 

Westhampfn, 

Hadley, 

Hatfield, 

Northampton, 

Plainfield, 

Ware,    . 

Southampton, 

Pelham, 


57 

49 

75 

63 

485 

381 

88 

69 

292 

228 

228 

177 

2,749 

2,031 

85 

62 

1,848 

928 

226 

150 

91 

54 
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1 

SHEEBORN, 

108 

136 

1.25-92 

28 

Way  land, 

373 

350 

.93-83 

2 

Weston, 

195 

216 

1.10-76 

29 

Hudson, 

887 

830 

.93-57 

3 

Winchester,  . 

1,051 

1,120 

1.06-56 

30 

Framingham, 

1,900 

1,774 

.93-36 

4 

Boxborough, 

53 

56 

1.05-66 

31 

Stow,     . 

124 

115 

.92-74 

6 

Hopkintou,    . 

460 

485 

1.05-43 

32 

Reading, 

794 

733 

.92-31 

6 

Concord, 

683 

717 

1.04-97 

33 

N.  Reading,  . 

132 

121 

.91-66 

7 

HoUiston, 

398 

416 

1.04-52 

34 

Groton, 

367 

332 

.90-46 

8 

Westford,      . 

382 

398 

1.04-18 

35 

Pepperell,     . 

587 

628 

.89-94 

9 

Littleton, 

168 

175 

1.04-16 

36 

Lexington,    . 

543 

484 

.89-13 

10 

Ayer,      . 

371 

385 

1.03-77 

37 

Billerica, 

457 

406 

.88-62 

11 

Natick,  . 

1,513 

1,563 

1.03-30 

38 

Carlisle, 

74 

66 

.87-83 

12 

Dunstable,     . 

60 

51 

1.02-00 

39 

Somerville,  . 

8,885 

7,663 

.86-24 

V6 

Acton,    . 

245 

249 

1.01-63 

40 

Maiden, 

5,243 

4,473 

.85-31 

14 

Sudbury, 

165 

164 

.99-39 

41 

Lincoln, 

159 

133 

.83-64 

15 

Wake  Held,     . 

1,501 

1,481 

.98-66 

42 

Bedford, 

189 

167 

.83-06 

16 

Melrose, 

2,030 

1,999 

.98-47 

43 

Newton, 

4,861 

3,953 

.81-32 

17 

Medford, 

2,524 

2,465 

.97-26 

44 

Cambridge,  . 

13716 

11068 

.80-69 

18 

Maynard, 

547 

530 

.96-89 

45 

Tewksbury,  . 

436 

344 

.78-89 

19 

Ashby,  . 

122 

118 

.96-72 

46 

Townsend,    . 

320 

246 

.76-87 

20 

Belmont, 

438 

423 

.96-57 

47 

Watertown,  . 

1,223 

921 

.75-30 

21 

Arlington, 

1,135 

1,092 

.96-21 

48 

Marlborough, 

3,140 

2,348 

.74-77 

22 

Ashland, 

351 

336 

.95-72 

49 

Dracut, 

458 

341 

.74-45 

23 

Stoneham, 

956 

915 

.95-71 

50 

Shirley, 

248 

183 

.73-78 

24 

Tyngsboro',  . 

81 

77 

.95-06 

51 

Woburn, 

3,135 

2,239 

.71-41 

25 

Chelmsford,  . 

501 

475 

.94-81 

52 

Waltham,      . 

3,485 

2,375 

.68-14 

26 

Everett, 

3,638 

3,432 

.94-33 

53 

Burlington,  . 

82 

51 

.62-19 

27 

Wilmington, . 

238 

224 

.94-11 

54 

Lowell, 

16390 

9,182 

.56-02 

NANTUCKET   COUNTY. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


1 

BRAMTREE, 

849 

890 

1.04-82 

8 

Brookline,     . 

2,529 

2,425 

.95-88 

2 

Norwood, 

841 

869 

1.03-32 

9 

Wrentham,  . 

469 

444 

.94-66 

3 

Medway, 

463 

475 

1.02-59 

10 

Needham,     . 

617 

681 

.94-16 

4 

Randolph, 

585 

594 

1.01-53 

11 

Holbrook,     . 

418 

393 

.94-01 

6 

Medfield, 

230 

229 

.99-56 

12 

Cohasset, 

375 

346 

.92-26 

6 

Weymouth,   . 

1,874 

1,855 

.98-98 

13 

Milton, . 

1,030 

930 

.90-29 

7 

Dedham, 

1,260 

1,221 

.96-90 

14 

Avon,    . 

260 

232 

.89-23 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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15  Millis,   . 

156 

186 

.87-17 

22 

Quincy, 

4,702 

3,680 

.78-26 

16i  VValpole, 

499 

431 

.86-37 

23 

Norfolk, 

151 

118 

.78-14 

17 

Bellingham, . 

276 

237 

.85-86 

24 

Stoughton,    . 

835 

626 

.74-97 

IS 

Sharon, 

222 

181 

.81-53 

25 

Hyde  Tark,  . 

2,221 

1,508 

.67-89 

19 

Foxborough, 

518 

419 

.80-88 

26 

Franklin, 

798 

533 

.66-79 

20 

Wellesley,     . 

625 

505 

.80-80 

27 

Canton, 

777 

502 

.64-60 

21 

Dover,  . 

89 

71 

.79-77 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


1 

MARSHFIELD,       . 

202 

230 

1.13-86 

15 

Carver, 

144 

125 

.86-80 

2 

Hanover, 

302 

839 

1.12-25 

16 

W.BridgewY, 

261 

22) 

.86-20 

8 

Bridgewater, 

534 

556 

1.04-11 

17 

Pembroke,    . 

192 

165 

.85-93 

4 

Whitman, 

865 

898 

1.03-81 

18 

Duxbury, 

274 

232 

.84-67 

5 

Norwell, 

233 

239 

1.02-57 

19 

Plymplou,    . 

63 

53 

.84-12 

6 

Hingham, 

653 

640 

.98-00 

20 

Brockton, 

5,866 

4,914 

.83-77 

7 

Abington, 

660 

637 

.96-51 

21 

Halifax, 

76 

63 

.82-89 

8 

Rockland, 

930 

897 

.96-45 

22 

Marion, 

150 

122 

.81-33 

9 

Kingston, 

286 

273 

.95-45 

23 

Mattapoisett, 

140 

126 

.81-00 

10 

E.Bridgew't'r, 

431 

409 

.94-89 

24 

Hanson, 

206 

165 

.80-09 

11 

Plymouth, 

1,314 

1,240 

.94-36 

25 

Scituate, 

436 

322 

.73-85 

12 

Middleboro',. 

983 

881 

.89-62 

26 

Lakeville,     . 

132 

90 

.68-18 

13 

Hull,      . 

120 

107 

.89-16 

27 

Rochester,    . 

158 

101 

.63-92 

14 

War  eh  am, 

509 

453 

.88-99 

SUFFOLK   COUNTY. 


WL\THROP, 
Boston, . 


708 

616 

.87-00 

8 

Revere, 

1,729 

1,333 

78561 

62317 

.79-32 

4 

Chelsea, 

5,634 

4,087 

WORCESTER   COUNTY. 


1 

RUTLAND,  . 

170 

182 

1.07-05 

7 

Dana,    . 

86 

85 

.98-83 

2 

Upton,  . 

238 

250 

1.05-04 

8 

Ashburnham, 

374 

363 

.97-05 

3 

Sterling, 

165 

170 

1.03-03 

9 

Mendon, 

134 

130 

.97-01 

4 

Bolton,  . 

109 

112 

1.02-75 

10 

Westborough, 

680 

653 

.96-02 

5 

Northboro\   . 

823 

326 

1.00-92 

11 

Petersham,  . 

107 

101 

.94-39 

6 

W.  Boylston, 

468 

471 

1.00-64 

12 

Leominster, . 

1,555 

1,468 

.94-08 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 


Black  stone,   . 

Lunenburg,  . 

Shrewsbury, . 

Nortlibridge, 

Harvard, 

Oxford, 

Westminster, 

Hubbardston, 

Royal  ston, 

Hopedale, 

Uxbi'idge, 

Princeton, 

N.  Braintree, 

Brookfield, 

Gardner, 

Leicester, 

Sturbridge, 

Barre,    , 

Winchendon, 

Milford, 

Holden, 

Athol,    . 

Oakham, 

Warren, 


179 
247 

1,152 
148 
402 
238 
180 
125 
242 
538 
124 
87 
577 

1,635 
558 
836 
334 
822 

1,459 
461 

1,050 
115 
912 


655 
167 
229 

1,060 
136 
368 
217 
164 
113 
216 
480 
110 
77 
610 

1,445 
493 
294 
291 
710 

1,253 

395 

898 

98 

751 


.93-83 
.93-29 
.92-71 
.92-01 
.91-89 
.91-54 
.91-17 
.91-11 
.90-40 
.89-25 
.89-21 
.88-70 
.88-60 
.88-38 
.88-37 
.88-35 
.87-50 
.87-12 
.86-37 
,85-88 
.85-68 
.85-62 
.85-21 
.82-34 


Charlton, 

Millbury, 

Boylston, 

W.  Brookfield, 

Paxton, 

Worcester, 

Lancaster, 

Clinton, 

Grafton, 

Terapleton, 

Auburn, 

Southboro', 

Fitehburg, 

Phillipston, 

Douglas, 

Spencer, 

Berlin, . 

Hardwick, 

Dudley, 

Sutton, 

N.  Brookfield 

Southbridge 

Webster, 


<a  a 

c 

c. 

a  60 

3 

&« 

a> 

S° 

9.  2 

"§ 

.?-^ 

a 

S)° 

"S^^ 

£•§ 

O  OS  « 

>-t« 

^ 

< 

291 

237 

913 

737 

124 

98 

240 

188 

59 

46 

18271 

14147 

353 

270 

2,149 

1,613 

931 

695 

560 

417 

310 

229 

358 

261 

6,127 

3.677 

73 

52 

438 

309 

1,626 

1,123 

164 

110 

508 

307 

560 

327 

692 

378 

933 

496 

1,651 

803 

1,421 

560 

a 


.81-44 
.80-72 
.79-03 
.78-33 
.77-96 
.77-42 
.76-18 
.75-05 
.74-65 
.74-46 
.73-87 
.72-90 
.71-71 
.71-23 
.70-54 
.69-06 
.67-07 
.60-43 
..58-39 
.54-62 
.53-16 
.48-63 
.39-40 
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Table  in  which  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according 
to  the  Average  Attendance  of  their  Children  upon  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  Year  1896-97. 


o 

o 

COUNTIES. 

Ratio  of 
attendance. 

6 
3 
2 
1 
4 
7 
6 
8 
9 

10 
ll 
12 
13 
14 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

Dukes, 

Barnstable, 

Plymouth, 

Franklin,  . 

Norfolk,    . 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Suffolk,     . 

Berkshire, 

Worcester, 

Essex, 

Hampden, 

Bristol,      . 

Nantucket, 

.93-24 
.91-86 
.89-96 
.89-80 
.86-31 
.82-12 
.80-68 
.78-90 
.77-78 
.77-61 
.74-62 
.68-65 
.64  48 
.62-22 

Si 

ate, 

. 

.77-64 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Fourth  Semes. 

The  following  Table  was  made  out  for  the  first  time  in  the  fifty-ninth 
report.  In  the  First  Series  of  Graduated  Tables,  which  is  required  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  section  5,  chapter  43  of  the  Public  Statutes,  the  sums  ap- 
propriated by  towns  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  are 
given  in  a  comparative  way,  and  the  towns  are  classified  according  to  such 
amounts.  The  facts  presented  in  this  First  Series  have  been  freely  used 
by  some  towns  as  a  lever  for  increasing  their  appropriations ;  by  other 
towns,  as  a  lever  for  reducing  them.  Inasmuch  as  in  some  towns  and  cities 
large  numbers  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  are  in  private  schools ; 
inasmuch,  also,  as  the  proportions  of  those  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  attend  the  public  schools  vary  considerably,  the  children 
entering  later  and  leaving  earlier  in  some  towns  than  in  others,  it  follows 
that  the  division  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  public  schools  by  the 
number  of  all  the  children  between  five  and  fifteen,  without  reference  to 
whether  they  are  in  the  public  schools  or  not,  may  yield  results  that  cannot 
be  fairly  used  for  purposes  of  comparison,  unless  it  is  known  from  other 
sources  that  the  conditions  of  public  school  attendance  are  the  same. 

Now  the  money  apjjropriated  for  the  public  schools  is  expended  upon 
those  persons  who  attend  them,  whether  they  are  within  or  without  the 
limits  of  five  and  fifteen.  It  is  determined  more  by  the  average  member- 
ship than  by  any  other  factor.  Consequently  this  Fourth  Series  is  valuable 
for  making  known  in  a  compai-ative  way  just  how  the  towns  stand  in  what 
they  spend  upon  each  person  actually  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools. 
Ifc  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  the  Foui'th  Series  the  amounts  raised, by 
taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools  since  they  are  the  same  as  in  the 
First  Series. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Fourth  Seeies. 


[fok  the  state.] 

A  Graduated  Table  in  wJiich  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged  according  to  the  Comparative  Amounts  of  Money  appro- 
priated by  them  for  the  Education  of  Each  Child  included  in  the 
Average  Membership  of  the  Public  Schools. 
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1 

HULL, 

114 

$61  63.5 

35 

Concord, 

11\ 

123  62.9 

2 

TynfTsborough 

83 

42  48.2 

36 

Yarmouth, 

208 

23  60.1 

3 

Weston,  . 

231 

42  44.0 

37 

Well  fleet, 

137 

23  58.0 

4 

Brookline, 

2.635 

39  18.4 

38 

Hardwiek, 

325 

23  56.7 

6 

Nahant,  . 

114 

38  65.1 

39 

Worcester, 

15.287 

23  54.1 

6 

Milton,    . 

1,015 

37  54.8 

40 

Cambridge, 

11,9.57 

23  50.8 

7 

Novvton,  . 

4,283 

31  82.1 

41 

Fitch  bnrg. 

3,877 

23  29.6 

8 

AYellesley, 

559 

30  96.3 

42 

Haverhill, 

8,579 

28  28.4 

9 

Cohasset, 

388 

30  44.2 

43 

Hopedale, 

227 

23  01.5 

10 

Burlino;ton, 

56 

30  10.4 

44 

Longmeadow 

87 

22  98.8 

11 

Falmouth, 

411 

29  74.3 

45 

Winthrop, 

659 

22  93.6 

12 

Sudbury, 

179 

29  73.6 

46 

No.  Reading, 

131 

22  85.4 

13 

Lexington, 

622 

28  80.2 

47 

Hingham, 

698 

22  85.2 

14 

i^ancaster. 

284 

28  18.7 

48 

Arlington, 

1,176 

22  83.4 

15 

Petersham, 

107 

27  49.7 

49 

Manchester, 

293 

22  82.4 

16 

Boston,    . 

70,192 

27  35.0 

50 

Somerville, 

8,077 

22  61.2 

17 

Watertovvn,     . 

990 

26  95.9 

51 

Mattapoisett, 

138 

22  69.1 

18 

Lincoln,  . 

150 

26  94.7 

52 

Maiden,. 

4,715 

22  64.0 

19 

Canton,    . 

531 

26  91.9 

53 

Groton,  . 

366 

22  21.8 

20 

Walthara, 

2,536 

26  90.6 

54 

Hyde  Park, 

1,614 

22  19.7 

21 

Sherborn, 

144 

26  55.8 

55 

Swampscott, 

526 

21  71.9 

22 

Littleton, 

186 

25  92.3 

56 

Taunton, 

3,821 

21  71.0 

23 

L>over,     . 

83 

25  69.6 

57 

New  Bedford 

6,525 

21  64.7 

24 

Springfield, 

7,267 

25  48.0 

58 

Stockbridge, 

345 

21  44.1 

25 

Belmont, 

446 

25  20.2 

59 

Sterling, 

187 

21  39.1 

26 

Dedhain, . 

1,320 

25  20.2 

60 

Walpole, 

476 

21  33.8 

27 

Holyoke. 

4,400 

24  59.6 

61 

Wayland, 

384 

21  22.6 

28 

Deerfield, 

248 

24  19.3 

62 

Dracut,  . 

376 

21  21.4 

29 

Dunstable, 

55 

2i  19.0 

63 

N.  Braintree, 

81 

21  18.5 

30 

Salem,      . 

.3,831 

24  08.8 

64 

Barnstable, 

677 

21  14.7 

31 

Sunderland,     . 

80 

24  06.2 

65 

Harvard, 

1.50 

21   08.6 

32 

Lowell,    . 

10,041 

23  99.0 

66 

Lawrence, 

.    5,889 

20  98.5 

33 

Topsfield, 

116 

23  85.7 

67 

Abington, 

679 

20  95.4 

34 

Medford, 

2,651 

23  67.0 

68 

Sandwich, 

229 

20  84.3 
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69 

Orleans,  . 

159 

$20  76.2 

120 

Millis,    . 

151 

$18  38.5 

70 

Bedford,. 

173 

20  75.2 

121 

W.Springfield, 

1,269 

18  81.5 

71 

Ware, 

978 

20  75.1 

122 

Middleboro',  . 

948 

18  30.3 

72 

Easton,    . 

842 

20  67.2 

123 

Woburn, 

2,438 

18  27.3 

73 

Bri  dire  water,  . 

599 

20  62.4 

124 

Hoi  brook. 

424 

18  27.1 

74 

South  borough, 

290 

20  55.7 

125 

Uxbridge, 

520 

18  25.5 

75 

Lynn, 

9,184 

20  29.6 

126 

North  Adams, 

2,385 

18  21.0 

76 

Westlield, 

1,620 

20  27.4 

127 

Halifax, 

66 

18  18.1 

77 

Merrimac, 

382 

20  22.0 

128 

Bradford, 

859 

18  12.1 

78 

Brewster, 

128 

20  06.6 

129 

Athol,     . 

936 

18  11. I 

79 

Fall  River,      . 

11,371 

20  00.4 

130 

Shrewsbury,  . 

248 

18  04.4 

80 

Northampton, 

2,140 

20  00.0 

131 

Stoncham, 

962 

17  98.3 

81 

Mashpee, 

56 

19  94.9 

132 

Norfolk, 

143 

17  89.6 

82 

Barre, 

312 

19  88.1 

133 

Nantucket, 

300 

17  88.1 

83 

Winchester,     . 

1,289 

19  77.9 

134 

Leicester, 

629 

17  86.7 

84 

Webster,. 

588 

19  74.2 

135 

Warren, , 

805 

17  81.5 

85 

Holliston, 

438 

19  70.2 

136 

Palmer,  . 

981 

17  78.8 

86 

Swansea, 

209 

19  67.9 

137 

No.Brookfield. 

527 

17  71.4 

87 

Melrose,  . 

2,154 

19  58.9 

138 

Medfield, 

247 

17  70.0 

88 

Pepperell, 

570 

19  54.3 

139 

Needham, 

632 

17  69.2 

89 

Quincy,    . 

3,788 

19  53.4 

140 

Dudley,  . 

344 

17  60.1 

90 

Plymouth, 

1,322 

19  48.4 

141 

Monson, 

581 

17  39.5 

91 

Dal  ton,    , 

693 

19  39.2 

142 

Revere,  . 

1,413 

17  39.4 

92 

Phillipston, 

57 

19  29.8 

143 

Upton,    . 

267 

17  '37.7 

93 

Franklin, 

586 

19  22.0 

144 

Brimfield, 

108 

17  85.5 

94 

Spencer,  . 

1,180 

19  19.4 

145 

Hudson, 

872 

17  26.1 

95 

Foxborough,   . 

459 

19  16.7 

146 

Tewksbury,    . 

374 

17  22.6 

96 

Dighton, . 

214 

19  15.8 

147 

No.Attleboro\ 

1,296 

17  19.1 

97 

Peabody, 

1,526 

19  14.6 

148 

Everett, . 

3,608 

17  18.4 

98 

Grafton,  . 

772 

19  13.8 

149 

Rockland, 

966 

17  06.4 

99 

Brockton, 

5,352 

19  08.7 

150 

Hubbardston, 

178 

17  05.0 

100 

Bernardsfon,    . 

95 

19  08.2 

151 

Ludlow, 

324 

16  97.4 

101 

Weymouth, 

1,974 

19  07.5 

152 

Gt.Bari'ington, 

768 

16  96.2 

102 

Framingham, . 

1,884 

19  07.2 

153 

Acushnet, 

127 

16  91.6 

103 

Town  send. 

264 

18  93.9 

154 

Raynham, 

191 

16  90.1 

104 

Acton, 

262 

18  92.1 

155 

Natick,  . 

1,650 

16  89.7 

105 

Tisbury, . 

120 

18  88.3 

156 

Westborough, 

706 

16  81.6 

106 

Wrentham, 

482 

18  87.1 

157 

Braintree, 

967 

16  81.0 

107 

Reading, 

782 

18  76.2 

158 

Oxford,  . 

396 

16  80.3 

108 

E.Bridgewater 

435 

18  68.8 

159 

Duxburj^ 

254 

16  78.9 

109 

Amherst, 

673 

18  63.9 

160 

Mansfield, 

660 

16  77.7 

110 

Sharon,    . 

202 

18  57.9 

161 

Leominster,   . 

1,545 

16  76.4 

111 

Kingston, 

291 

18  53.1 

162 

Lunenburg,    . 

178 

16  76.5 

112 

No.  Andover,  . 

700 

18  46.8 

163 

Montague, 

1,017 

16  70.1 

113 

Chelsea,  . 

4,456 

18  46.3 

164 

Holden,  . 

429 

16  67.8 

114 

Bourne,    . 

295 

18  45.2 

165 

W.  Brookfield, 

200 

16  67.5 

115 

Andover, 

931 

18  44.4 

166 

Methuen, 

955 

16  66.4 

116 

Georgetown,    . 

317 

18  43.7 

167 

Westford, 

428 

16  68.8 

117 

Hopkmton, 

512 

18  43.3 

168 

Easthampton, 

840 

16  66.9 

118 

Whitman, 

947 

18  40.7 

169 

Marshfield,     . 

248 

16  55.7 

119 

Boxford, . 

87 

18  39.0 

170 

Southbridge, . 

861 

16  47.7 
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Gill, 

111 

$16  47.2 

222 

Maynard, 

559 

|15  40.5 

172 

Norwood, 

922 

16  45.3 

223 

Chicopee, 

1,746 

15  39.9 

178 

Dennis,    . 

404 

16  41.5 

224 

Boylston, 

108 

15  27.7 

174 

Pittsfielcl, 

3,472 

16  37.5 

225 

Orange, . 

994 

15  25.3 

175 

Clinton,  . 

1,704 

16  32.3 

226 

VV  Bridgew't'r, 

247 

15  25.1 

176 

Beverly,  . 

1,848 

16  30.2 

227 

Avon,      . 

262 

15  25.1 

177 

Harwich, 

3U7 

16  28.6 

228 

Willianostown, 

700 

15  24.0 

178 

Billeriea, 

436 

16  28.4 

229 

Plympton, 

58 

15  23.0 

179 

Wilbraham,     . 

204 

16  26.4 

230 

Rehoboth,       . 

258 

15  13.3 

180 

Ashileld, . 

143 

16  22.6 

231 

Douglas, 

341 

15  09.6 

181 

Lee, 

550 

16  22.0 

232 

Chatham, 

289 

15  01.4 

182 

BellinDfham,     . 

253 

16  21.3 

233 

Wilmington,  . 

212 

14  98.0 

183 

Greenliold, 

1,256 

16  20.8 

234 

Chelmsford,  . 

513 

14  97.0 

184 

W.  Boylston,  . 

506 

16  20.5 

235 

Stm'bridge,     . 

308 

14  95.4 

185 

Marblehead,    . 

1,209 

16  19.7 

236 

Montgomery, 

43 

14  89.9 

186 

Randolph, 

637 

16  16.5 

237 

Norwell, 

262 

14  88.9 

187 

Scituate,  . 

354 

16  14.9 

238 

South  Hadley, 

789 

14  86.7 

188 

Fairhaven, 

473 

16  10.4 

239 

Rowe,    . 

58 

14  86.0 

189 

Sausns,   . 

811 

16  09.6 

240 

Pel  ham, 

65 

14  85.1 

190 

Slieiburne, 

265 

16  07.8 

241 

Freetown, 

186 

14  83.4 

191 

Amesburj, 

1,054 

16  07.2 

242 

Agawam, 

382 

14  82.5 

192 

Marion,    . 

133 

16  05.5 

243 

W.  Tisbury,  . 

49 

14  79.5 

193 

Newburyport, 

1,573 

16  02.2 

244 

Ipswich, 

697 

14  77.1 

194' 

Northfield, 

200 

16  01.6 

245 

Richmond, 

104 

14  71.7 

195 

Lenox,     . 

509 

16  00.1 

246 

Hatfield, 

197 

14  68.9 

196 

Wakefield,       . 

1,606 

15  99.0 

247 

Westminster, 

236 

14  67.5 

197 

Chilmark, 

23 

15  98.6 

248 

Lanesborough, 

123 

14  63.4 

198 

Blackstone,     . 

700 

15  97.7 

249 

Brookfield,     . 

548 

14  62.8 

199 

Norton,    . 

196 

15  96.3 

250 

Wenham, 

108 

14  57.5 

200 

Slough  ton. 

674 

15  95.7 

251 

Templeton,    . 

445 

14  52.0 

201 

Attleborongh, . 

1,521 

15  93.9 

252 

Dartmouth,    . 

475 

14  50.5 

202 

Cheshire, 

176 

15  90.9 

253 

Princeton, 

119 

14  46.5 

203 

Med  way, 

503 

15  90.4 

254 

W.  Newbury, 

249 

14  46.1 

204 

Mendon,  . 

139 

15  89.3 

255 

Gran  by, . 

125 

14  40.0 

205 

Whately, 

82 

15  85.3 

256 

Easthara, 

63 

14  28.5 

206 

Ash  by,     , 

126 

15  85.0 

257 

Carlisle, 

70 

14  28.5 

207 

Milford,  . 

1,320 

15  84.9 

258 

Adams,  . 

1,699 

14  27.2 

208 

Wareham, 

500 

15  84.6 

259 

Sheffield, 

275 

14  26.1 

209 

Gloucestei', 

3,929 

15  82.3 

260 

Florida, . 

73 

14  18.1 

210 

Marlborough,. 

2,519 

15  81.4 

261 

Essex,    . 

2-17 

14  17.0 

211 

Lynnfield, 

125 

15  75.9 

262 

Auburn, 

256 

14  13.3 

212 

Hanover, 

374 

15  71.2 

263 

Provincetown, 

745 

14  09.3 

213 

Gardner, . 

1,560 

15  56.6 

264 

Northborough, 

355 

14  08.4 

214 

Danvei"s, . 

1,369 

15  56.0 

1  265 

Charlton, 

277 

14  06.4 

215 

Conway, . 

206 

15  53.3 

266 

Rowley, 

164 

14  03.4 

216 

Hanipden, 

84 

15  47.6 

267 

Paxton,  . 

56 

13  94.6 

217 

W.Stockbridge 

236 

15  46.6 

268 

Cimimington, 

108 

13  87.5 

218 

Ashland, . 

356 

15  44.9 

269 

Hamilton, 

181 

13  85.6 

219 

Northbridge,  . 

1,118 

15  44.0 

270 

Box  bo  rough, . 

58 

13  79.3 

220 

Blandi'ord, 

141 

15  43.9 

271 

Cottage  City, . 

182 

13  71.4 

221 

Middleton, 

111 

15  41.1 

272 

Monroe, 

38 

13  52.3 

SCHOOL  KETURNS. 
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i 

TOWNS. 

2 

=1       . 

^ 

TOWNS. 

2 
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fli  S  3 

s  CS  u 

u 

c 
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En 

< 

en 
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< 
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273 

Stow, 

124 

$13  52.0 

314 

Buck!  and, 

248 

fU  73.9 

274 

Newbury, 

237 

13  47.9 

315 

Rutland, 

185 

11  58.3 

275 

New  Salem,    . 

118 

13  47.3 

316 

Windsor, 

69 

11  48.2 

276 

Bolton,    . 

122 

13  47.2 

317 

Chesterfield,  . 

84 

11  38.9 

277 

Oakham,. 

102 

13  44.8 

318 

Holland, 

22 

11  17.0 

278 

Hanson,  . 

180 

13  44.4 

319 

Col  rain, . 

260 

11  07.3 

279 

E.  Long;m'dow, 

287 

13  39.4 

320 

Hawley, 

70 

11  06.0 

280 

Lakeville, 

112 

13  39.2 

321 

Charlemont,  . 

143 

11  03.2 

281 

Sutton,     . 

428 

13  38.2 

322 

Greenwich,    . 

68 

11  02.9 

282 

Millbury, 

779 

13  37.5 

323 

Rock  port. 

714 

10  92.3 

283 

Somerset, 

835 

13  34.1 

324 

Westhampton, 

83 

10  84.3 

284 

Pembroke, 

180 

13  29.4 

325 

Royal  ston. 

122 

10  82.4 

285 

Ayer, 

408 

13  29.2 

326 

Williamsburg, 

387 

10  71.7 

286 

Groveland, 

419 

13  22.1 

327 

Berlin,    . 

121 

10  55.1 

287 

Westport, 

380 

13  15.7 

328 

New  Ashford, 

19 

10  52.6 

288 

Hinsdale, 

266 

13  15.7 

329 

Monterey, 

81 

10  38.1 

289 

Hadley,   . 

251 

13  14.7 

330 

Dana, 

87 

10  34.4 

290 

Tyringham,     , 

48 

13  08.7 

331 

Otis, 

72 

10  33.5 

291 

Prescott, . 

58 

13  04.6 

332 

Beeket,  . 

135 

10  26.3 

292 

Seekonk, 

181 

12  83.4 

333 

Heath,    . 

93 

10  16.8 

293 

Salisbury, 

195 

12  80.7 

334 

N.Marlboro', . 

185 

10  05.2 

294 

Enfield,   . 

196 

12  75.5 

335 

Worthington, 

125 

9  95.4 

295 

Wales,     . 

126 

12  73.7 

336 

Clarksburg,    . 

136 

9  92.9 

296 

Carver,    . 

147 

12  59.5 

337 

Rochester, 

122 

9  88.6 

297 

Edgartown,     . 

143 

12  55.9 

338 

Middlefield,   . 

84 

9  59.5 

298 

Pern, 

42 

12  54.7 

339 

Huntington,  . 

269 

9  57.2 

299 

Granville, 

176 

12  51.3 

340 

Sandisfield,    . 

125 

9  53.5 

300 

Alford,    . 

24 

12  50.0 

341 

Southampton, 

171 

9  28.1 

301 

Shirley,   . 

203 

12  45.5 

342 

Wendell, 

80 

9  20.2 

302 

Ashbiirnham,  . 

391 

12  40.4 

343 

Tolland, 

55 

9  09.0 

803 

Southwick, 

146 

12  33.3 

344 

Egfemont, 

92 

9  05.4 

804 

Russell,  . 

146 

12  32.8 

345 

Leverett, 

103 

8  94.6 

305 

Chester,  . 

217 

12  30.2 

316 

Hancock, 

80 

8  75.0 

306 

Berkley,  . 

141 

12  26.5 

347 

Savoy,    . 

82 

8  53.6 

807 

Warwick, 

84 

12  25.9 

348 

Plainfield,      . 

66 

8  30.2 

808 

Truro, 

147 

12  01.7 

349 

Washington,  . 

62 

8  07.9 

309 

Shutesbury,     , 

57 

11  90.7 

350 

Goshen, . 

54 

6  48.1 

810 

Belchertown,  . 

420 

11  90.4 

351 

Gosnold, 

11 

6  37.2 

311 

Leyden,  . 

69 

11  86.4 

852 

Mt.Wash'gton, 

21 

3  57.1 

312 

Erving,    . 

182 

11  86.0 

353 

Gay  Head,     . 

35 

2  74.2 

313 

Winchendon,  . 

752 

11  76.2 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  ~  Fourth  Series, 
[county  tables.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Comparative  Amoxints  of 
Money  appropriated  by  them  for  the  Education  of  Each  Child  in- 
cluded in  the  Average  Membership  of  the  Public  Schools. 


BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


1 

o 

TOWNS. 

IV  —   V 

S  CJ  3 

< 

g-i 

Is 

ill 

w 

1 

TOWNS. 

OS  .'.a 

fe  S)   3 

< 

p  <u 
3  a  o 

1 

FALMODTH.    . 

411 

$29  74.3 

9 

Bourne,    . 

295 

118  45.2 

2 

Yarmouth, 

208 

23  60.1 

10 

Dennis,     . 

404 

16  41.5 

3 

Well  fleet, 

137 

23  68.0 

11 

Harwich, . 

3U7 

16  28.6 

4 

Barnstable, 

677 

21  14.7 

12 

Chatham, 

289 

15  01.4 

5 

Sandwich, 

229 

20  84.3 

13 

Eastham, 

63 

14  28.5 

6 

Orleans,  . 

159 

20  76.2 

14 

Provincetown, 

746 

14  09.3 

7 

Brewster, 

128 

20  06.6 

15 

Truro,      . 

147 

12  01.7 

8 

Mashpee, 

66 

19  94.9 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

STOCKBRIDGE, 

345 

$21  44.1 

17 

Tyringham,     . 

48 

113  08.7 

2 

Dalton,    . 

593 

19  39.2 

18 

Peru, 

42 

12  54.7 

3 

North   Adams, 

2,385 

18  21.0 

19 

Alford,     . 

24 

12  60.0 

4 

Gt.  Barrington, 

768 

16  95.2 

20 

Windsor, . 

69 

11  48.2 

5 

Pittsfield, 

3,472 

16  37.5 

21 

New  Ashford, . 

19 

10  52.6 

6 

Lee, 

660 

16  22.0 

22 

Monterey, 

81 

10  38.1 

7 

Lenox,     . 

509 

16  00.1 

23 

Otis, 

72 

10  33.6 

8 

Cheshire, 

176 

16  90.9 

24 

Beeket,     . 

135 

10  26.3 

9 

W.Stockbridge, 

236 

16  46.6 

25 

N.  Marlboro',  . 

185 

10  06.2 

10 

Williamstown, 

700 

16  24.0 

26 

Clarksburg,     . 

136 

9  92.9 

11 

Richmond, 

104 

14  71.7 

27 

Sandistield, 

125 

9  53.6 

12 

Lanesborough, 

123 

14  63.4 

28 

Egremont, 

92 

9  06.4 

13 

Adams,    . 

1,699 

14  27.2 

29 

Hancock, 

80 

8  76.0 

14 

Sheffield, 

276 

14  26.1 

30 

Savoy, 

82 

8  63.6 

16 

Florida,   . 

73 

14  18.1 

31 

Washington,    . 

62 

8  07.9 

16 

Hinsdale, 

266 

13  16.7 

32 

Mt.Washingt'n, 

21 

3  67.1 
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BRISTOL    COUNTY. 


aj=  — 

■E^ 
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C  1* 

TOWNS. 

ffiS-O 

1=2 

2 

TOWNS. 
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02 
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1 

TAOnON,     . 

3,821 

$21  71.0 

11 

Fairhaven, 

473 

$16  10.4 

2 

New  Bedford, 

6,525 

21  54.7 

12 

Norton,    . 

196 

15  96.3 

3 

Easton,    . 

842 

20  67.2 

13 

Attleborough, . 

1,521 

15  93.9 

4 

Fall  River,      . 

11,371 

20  00.4 

14 

Rehoboth, 

258 

15   13.3 

5 

Swansea, 

209 

19  67.9 

15 

Freetown, 

186 

14  83.4 

6 

Dighton, . 

214 

19  15.8 

16 

Dartmouth, 

475 

14  50.5 

7 

No.  Attleboro', 

1,296 

17  19.1 

17 

Somerset, 

335 

13  31.1 

8 

Aeushnet, 

127 

16  91.6 

18 

Westport, 

380 

13  15.7 

9 

Raynham, 

191 

16  90.1 

19 

Seekonk, . 

181 

12  83.4 

10 

Mansfield, 

660 

16  77.7 

20 

Berklej',  . 

141 

12  26.5 

DUKES  COUNTY. 


1 

TISBDRT,      . 

120 

$18  88.3 

5 

Edgartown, 

143 

$12  55.9 

2 

Chilmark, 

23 

15  98.6 

6 

Gosnold,  . 

11 

6  37.2 

3 

West  Tisbury, 

49 

14  79.5 

7 

Gay  Head, 

35 

2  74.2 

4 

Cottage  City,  . 

182 

13  71.4 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


MHANT,      . 

114 

Salem,     . 
Topsfield, 
Haverhill, 

3,831 

116 

3,579 

Manchester,    . 

293 

Swampscott,    , 
Lawrence, 

526 

5,889 

Lynn, 
Merrimac, 

9,184 
382 

Peabody, 

No.  Andover,  . 

1,626 
700 

Andover, 

931 

Georgetown,   . 

317 

Boxford, . 

87 

Bradford, 

859 

Methuen, 

955 

Beverly,  . 
Marblehead,    . 

1,848 
1,209 

38  65.1 

19 

24  08.8 

20 

23  85.7 

21 

23  28.4 

22 

22  82.4 

23 

21  71.9 

24 

20  98.5 

25 

20  29.6 

26 

20  22.0 

27 

19  14.6 

28 

18  46.8 

29 

18  44.4 

30 

18  43.7 

31 

18  39.0 

32 

18  12.1 

33 

16  66.4 

34 

16  30.2 

35 

16  19.7 

Saugus,    . 

Amesbury, 

Newbury  port, 

Gloucester, 

Lynnfield, 

Danvers,  , 

Middleton, 

Ipswich,  . 

VVenham, 

W.  Newbury, 

Essex, 

Rowley,   . 

Hamilton, 

Newbury, 

Groveland, 

Salisbury, 

Rockport, 


811 

1,054 

1,573 

3,929 

125 

1,369 

111 

697 

108 

249 

247 

164 

181 

237 

419 

195 

714 


$16  09.6 
16  07.2 
16  02.2 
15  82.3 
15  75.9 
15  56.0 
15  41.1 
14  77.1 
14  57.5 
14  46.1 
14  17.0 
14  03.4 
13  85.6 
13  47.9 
13  22.1 
12  80.7 
10  92.3 
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FRANKLTN  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

TOWNS. 
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fa 
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1 

DEERFIELD,  . 

248 

$24  19.3 

14 

Monroe,  . 

38 

$13  52.3 

2 

Sunderland,     . 

80 

24  06.2 

15 

New  Salem,     , 

118 

13  47.3 

3 

Bernardston,   . 

95 

19  08.2 

16 

Warwick, 

84 

12  25.9 

4 

Montague, 

1,017 

16  70.1 

17 

Shutesbury, 

57 

11  90.7 

6 

Gill, 

111 

16  47.2 

18 

Leyden,    . 

69 

11  86.4 

6 

Ashfield, . 

143 

16  22.6 

19 

Erving,    . 

182 

11  86.0 

7 

Greenfield, 

1,2,56 

16  20.8 

20 

Buck!  and. 

248 

11  73.9 

8 

Shelburne, 

265 

16  07.8 

21 

Colrain,    . 

260 

11  07.3 

9 

Novthfield,       . 

2U0 

16  01.6 

22 

Ilawlej',  . 

70 

11  06.0 

10 

Whately, 

82 

15  85.3 

23 

Charlemont,     . 

143 

11  03.2 

11 

Conway, . 

206 

15  53.3 

24 

Heath,      . 

93 

10  16.8 

12 

Orange,  . 

994 

15  25,3 

25 

Wendell, . 

80 

9  20.2 

13 

Rowe, 

58 

14  86.0 

26 

Leverett, . 

103 

8  91.6 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 


SPRINGFIELD, 
Holyoke, 
Longmeadow, 
W^estfield, 
W.Springfield, 
Palmer,  . 
Monson,  . 
Brimfield, 
Ludlow,  . 
Wilbraham,     . 
Hampden, 
B  landlord, 


7,267 

4,400 

87 

1,620 

1,269 

981 

681 

108 

324 

204 

84 

141 


125 
24 
22 
20 
18 
17 
17 
17 
16 
16 
15 
15 


48.0 

13 

59.6 

14 

98.8 

16 

27.4 

16 

31.5 

17 

78.8 

18 

39.6 

19 

35.6 

20 

97.4 

21 

26.4 

22 

47.6 

23 

43.9 

Chicopee, 

Montgomery, 

Agawam, 

E  L'gmeadow 

Wales,      . 

Granville, 

Southwick, 

Russell,    . 

Chester,   . 

Holland,  . 

Tolland,  . 


1,746 

43 

382 

287 

126 

176 

146 

146 

217 

22 

65 


115  39.9 
14  89.9 
14  82.6 
13  39.4 
12  73.7 
12  61.3 
12  33.3 
12  32.8 
12  30.2 
11  17.0 
9  09.0 


HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 


WARE, 

Northampton, 
Amherst, 
Easthampton, 
South  Hadlcy, 
Pelhara,  . 
Hatfield, . 
Granby,  . 
Cummmgton, 
Hadley,    . 
Pi'escott, . 
Enfield,  . 


978 
2,140 
673 
840 
789 

65 
197 
125 
108 
251 

58 
196 


$20  75.1 

13 

20  00.0 

14 

18  63.9 

16 

16  66.9 

16 

14  86.7 

17 

14  85.1 

18 

14  68.9 

19 

14  40.0 

20 

13  87.6 

21 

13  14.7 

22 

13  04.6 

23 

12  76.5 

Belchertown, 

Chesterfield, 

Greenwich, 

Westhampton, 

Williamsburg. 

Worthington, 

Middlefield, 

Huntington, 

Southampton, 

Plainficld, 

Goshen,    . 


420 

81 

68 

83 

387 

125 

84 

269 

171 

66 

54 


$11  90.4 

11  38.9 

11  02.9 

10  84.3 

10  71.7 

9  95.4 

9  59.5 

9  67.2 

9  28.1 

8  30.2 

6  48.1 
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MIDDLESEX   COUNTY. 
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TTNfiSBOROUGH,      . 

83 

$42  48.2 

28 

Melrose,  . 

2,154 

$19  58.9 

2 

Weston,  . 

231 

42  44.0 

29 

Pepperell, 

570 

19  54.3 

3 

Newton,  . 

4,283 

31  82.1 

30 

Framinghara,  . 

1,884 

19  07.2 

4 

Burlington, 

56 

30  10.4 

31 

Townsend, 

264 

18  93.9 

5 

Sudbury, 

179 

29  73.6 

32 

Acton, 

262 

18  92.1 

6 

Lexington, 

522 

28  80.2 

33 

Reading, . 

782 

18  76.2 

7 

Watertown,     . 

990 

26  95.9 

34 

Hopkinton, 

512 

18  43.3 

8 

Lincoln,  . 

160 

26  94.7 

35 

Wobxirn,  , 

2,438 

18  27.3 

9 

Waltham, 

2,536 

26  90.6 

36 

Stoneham, 

962 

17  98.3 

10 

Sherborn, 

144 

26  55.8 

37 

Hudson,  . 

872 

17  25.1 

11 

Littleton, 

186 

25  92.3 

38 

Tewksbury, 

374 

17  22.6 

12 

Belmont, 

446 

25  20.2 

39 

Everett,    . 

3,608 

17  18.4 

13 

Dunstable, 

55 

24  19.0 

40 

Natick,     . 

1,650 

16  89.7 

14 

Lowell,    . 

10,041 

23  99.0 

41 

Westford, 

428 

16  58.8 

15 

Medford, 

2,651 

23  67.0 

42 

Billerica, . 

436 

16  28.4 

16 

Concord, . 

771 

23  62.9 

43 

Wakefield,       . 

1,606 

15  99.0 

17 

Cambridge,     . 

11,957 

23  50.8 

44 

Ash  by,     . 

126 

15  85.0 

18 

No.  Reading,  . 

131 

22  85.4 

45 

Marlborough,  . 

2,619 

16  81.4 

19 

Arlington, 

1,176 

22  83.4 

46 

Ashland,  . 

356 

15  44.9 

20 

Somerville, 

8,077 

22  61.2 

47 

Maynard, 

669 

15  40.5 

21 

Maiden,  . 

4,715 

22  51.0 

48 

Wilmington,    . 

242 

14  98.0 

22 

Groton,    . 

366 

22  21.8 

49 

Chelmsford,     . 

513 

14  97.0 

23 

VVayland, 

384 

21  22.6 

60 

Carlisle,  . 

70 

14  28.5 

24 

Dracut,    . 

376 

21  21.4 

61 

Boxborough,   . 

58 

13  79.3 

25 

Bedford, . 

173 

20  75.2 

52 

Stow, 

124 

13  52.0 

26 

Winchester,     . 

1,289 

19  77.9 

63 

Ayer, 

408 

13  29.2 

27 

Holliston, 

438 

19  70.2 

64 

Shirley,    . 

203 

12  45.6 

NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


BROORIISE,  . 
Milton,  . 
Wellesley, 
Cohasset, 
Canton,  . 
Dover, 
Dedham,. 
Hyde  Park, 


2,636 

1,015 

559 

388 

631 

83 

1,320 

1,614 


37 
30 
30 
26 

25 
25 

22 


18.4 

9 

54.8 

10 

96.3 

11 

44.2 

12 

91.9 

13 

69.6 

14 

20.2 

16 

19.7 

16 

Walpole, . 
Quincy,    . 
Franklin, 
Foxborough, 
Weymouth, 
Wrenthara, 
Sharon,    . 
Millis,      . 


476 
3,788 
586 
459 
1,974 
482 
202 
151 


pi  33.8 
19  63.4 
19  22.0 
19  16.7 
19  07.5 
18  87.1 
18  57.9 
18  38.5 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  — Concluded. 
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17 

Holbrook, 

424 

$18  27.1 

23 

Bellinj^ham,     . 

253 

116  21.3 

18 

Norfolk, . 

143 

17  89.6 

24 

Randolph, 

637 

16  16.5 

19 

Medfield, 

247 

17  70.0 

25 

Stoughton, 

674 

15  95.7 

20 

Needharu, 

632 

17  69.2 

26 

Medway, . 

503 

15  90.4 

21 

Braintree, 

967 

16  81.0 

27 

Avon, 

262 

15  25.1 

22 

Norwood, 

922 

16  45.3 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


HDLL, 

Hingham, 

Mattapoisett, 

Abington, 

Bridgewater, 

Plymouth, 

Brockton, 

E.  Bridgewater 

Kingston, 

Whitman, 

Middleboro', 

Halifax,  . 

Rockland, 

Duxbui'y, 


114 

698 

138 

679 

599 

1,322 

5,352 

435 

291 

947 

948 

66 

966 

254 


61  53.5 

15 

22  85.2 

16 

22  59.1 

17 

20  95.4 

18 

20  62.4 

19 

19  48.4 

20 

19  08.7 

21 

18  68.8 

22 

18  53.1 

23 

18  40.7 

24 

18  30.3 

25 

18  18.1 

26 

17  06.4 

27 

16  78.9 

Marshfield, 
Scituate,  . 
Marion,  . 
Wareham, 
Hanovei% . 
W. Bridgewater 
Plympton, 
Norwell,  . 
Hanson,  . 
Lakeville, 
Pembroke, 
Carver,  . 
Rochester, 


248 
354 
133 
500 
374 
247 
58 
262 
180 
112 
180 
147 
122 


55.7 
14.9 
05.5 
84.6 
71.2 
25.1 
23.0 
88.9 
44.4 
39.2 
29.4 
59.5 
88.6 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


VVinthi'op, 


70,192 
659 


$27  35.0 
22  93.6 


Chelsea, 
Revere, 


4,456 
1,413 


118  46.3 
17  39.4 


WORCESTER   COUNTY. 


1 

LAKCASTER,  . 

284 

$28  18.7 

11 

Barre, 

312 

$19  88.1 

2 

Petersham, 

107 

27  49.7 

12 

Webster, . 

588 

19  74.2 

3 

Hardwick, 

325 

23  56.7 

13 

Phillipston, 

57 

19  29.8 

4 

VV^orcester, 

15,287 

23  54.1 

14 

Spencer,  . 

1,180 

19  19.4 

6 

Fitchbiu'g, 

3,877 

23  29.6 

15 

Grafton,  . 

772 

19  13.8 

6 

Hopedale, 

227 

23  01.5 

16 

Uxbridge, 

520 

18  25.5 

7 

Sterling, . 

187 

21  39.1 

17 

Athol,       . 

936 

18  11.1 

8 

New  Braintree, 

81 

21  18.5 

18 

Shrewsbury,    . 

248 

18  04.4 

9 

Harvard, 

150 

21  08.6 

19 

Leicester, 

529 

17  86.7 

10 

Southborough, 

290 

20  55.7 

20 

Warren,  , 

805 

17  81.5 
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21 

No.  Brookfield, 

527 

$17  71.4 

41 

Sturbridge, 

308 

|14  95.4 

22 

Dudley,   . 

344 

17  60.1 

42 

Westminster,  . 

236 

14  67.5 

23 

Upton, 

267 

17  37.7 

43 

Brookfield, 

548 

14  62.8 

24 

Hubbardston, . 

178 

17  05.0 

44 

Tempi  eton, 

445 

14  52.0 

25 

Westborough, . 

706 

16  81.6 

45 

Princeton, 

119 

14  46.5 

26 

Oxford,    . 

396 

16  80.3 

46 

Auburn,  . 

256 

14  13.3 

27 

Leominster,     . 

1,545 

16  76.4 

47 

Northborough, 

355 

14  08.4 

28 

lAinenburg,     . 

178 

16  76.5 

48 

Charlton, 

277 

14  06.4 

29 

Holden,   . 

429 

16  67.8 

49 

Paxton,    . 

56 

13  94.6 

30 

W.  Brookfield, 

200 

16  67.5 

50 

Bolton,     . 

122 

13  47.2 

31 

Southbridge,   . 

861 

16  47.7 

51 

Oakham,  . 

102 

13  44.8 

32 

Clinton,  . 

1,704 

16  32.3 

52 

Sutton,     . 

428 

13  38.2 

33 

W.  Boylston,  . 

506 

16  20.5 

53 

Millbvu-y, 

779 

13  37.5 

34 

Blackstone, 

700 

15  97.7 

54 

Ashburnham,  . 

391 

12  40.4 

35 

Mendon, . 

139 

15  89.3 

55 

Winchendon,   . 

752 

11  76.2 

36 

Milford,  . 

1,320 

15  84.9 

56 

Rutland,  . 

185 

11  58.3 

37 

Gardner, . 

1,560 

15  56.6 

57 

Royalston, 

122 

10  82.4 

38 

Northbridge.  . 

1,118 

15  44.0 

58 

Berlin, 

121 

10  55.1 

39 

Boylston, 

108 

15  27.7 

59 

Dana, 

87 

10  34.4 

40 

Douglas, . 

341 

15  09.6 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Fourth  Series. 


Showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money,  appropriated  hy  the  dif- 
ferent Counties  in  the  State  for  the  Education  of  Each  Child  included 
in  the  Average  Membership  of  the  Public  Schools. 


1 
s 

COUNTIES. 

Average 

membership 

of  the 

Public  Schools. 

Sum  appro- 
priated 
for  each  child. 

1 

2 

3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

SUFFOLK,        . 

Norfolk,    . 

Middlesex, 

Hampden, 

Bristol, 

Worcester, 

Essex, 

Barnstable, 

Plymouth, 

Nantucket, 

Hampshire, 

Berkshire, 

Franklin,  . 

Dukes, 

_  ^,. . 

76,720 

21,927 
76,386 
20,412 
29,402 
45,578 
44,529 

4,255 

15,726 

300 

8,231 
13,547 

6,290 
563 

126  61.3 
23  16.4 
22  13.3 
21  60.8 
19  63.9 
19  54.9 
19  12.7 
19  04.1 
18  72.7 
17  88. r 
16  26.3 
15  87.3. 
15  36.3 
13  88.4 

State, 

363,866 

f21  53.5 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Fourth  Series. 

Showing  the  Comparative  Amoitnt  of  Money,  including  Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  different  Counties  in  the  State 
for  the  Education  of  Each  Child  included  in  the  Average  Member- 
ship of  the  Public  Schools. 


i 

o 

fa 

COUNTIES. 

Sum  appropriated 

for 

each  child. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

SUFFOLK,       . 

Norfolk,    . 

Middlesex, 

Hampden, 

Bristol, 

Worcester, 

Essex, 

Barnstable, 

Plymouth, 

Nantucket, 

Hampshire, 

Berkshire, 

Franklin,  . 

Dukes, 

$26  61.3 
23  24.0 
22  14.6 
21  64.5 
19  70.7 
19  60.1 
19  12.8 
19  04.1 
18  74.4 
17  88.1 
16  30.4 
15  90.2 
15  37.0 
13  88.4 

State,    .... 

$21  55.9 

INDEX. 
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Absence  from  school,  diversity  of  practice  in  registering, 94 

Causes  of,  that  should  be  removed 97 

Abstract  of  school  committees'  returns  for  1896-97, 1-cxlvii 

Academies,  abstract  of  school  committees' returns  of, viii-lxxiii 

Agents  of  the  Board : 

Institute  work  of,  division  of, 176 

New  division  of  work  for,  desirable, 204-207 

Resignationof  A.  W.  Edson,       .        .^ 177 

Territory  of,  reassignment  of, 177 

Workof, 178 

Records  of, 178 

Agreement  with  State,  in  relation  to  model  and  practice  schools  in  connection'with 

North  Adams,  State  Normal  School, 57-59 

Aldrich,  George  I.,  report  by,  of  the  Board  of  Education, 9-22 

As  visitor  to  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School, 25-29 

As  visitor  to  Hyannis  State  Normal  School, 61-63 

As  visitor  to  Salem  State  Normal  School, 33-36 

American  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Hartford,  Conn. : 

Albert  Nolen,  pupil  in, 221 

Beneficiaries  in, 219 

Expense  of  instruction  in, 260 

Instruction  in,  methods  of, 219,  220 

Principal  of.  Job  Williams,  L.H.D., 219 

Analysis  of  returns  of  school  committees, 77-152 

Apparatus  and  reference  books,  amount   of  school   fund   expended   for,    by 

towns, viii-lxxvii 

Appendices : 

A.  Report  of  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Board, 275-314 

B.  Report  of  Grenville  T.  Fletcher,  agent  of  the  Board,  ....      315-329 

C.  Report  of  Henry  T.  Bailey,  agent  of  the  Board,         ....      331-361 

D.  Report  of  James  "W.  MacDonald,  agent  of  the  Board,       .        .        .      363-431 

E.  Textile  Education  in  Massachusetts  and  Europe,  by  Christopher  P. 

Brooks 433-454 

F.  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,  455-540 

G.  Examination  Questions  for  Admission  to  the  State  Normal  Schools, 

1897,    . 541-575 

Appropriations,  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,  per  child,    ....         Ixxxi-xciii 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties,  per  child, xciv-cvii 

By  counties,  including  dog  tax  and  other  contributions, cviii 

By  counties,  per  child, cix 

By  State,  per  child, cix 

For  public  schools,  abstract  of  school  committees' returns,      .        .        .   viii-lxxvi 
Percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  support  of  public  schools,  cxi-cxxi 

By  cities  and  towns  of  State,    .        .        . cxi-cxiv 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties, cxv-cxx 

By  counties, cxxi 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions, cxxii 

By  State,  per  child, cxxi 

Summary  of,  for  1896-97,  in  secretary's  report,  .        .        .        .        .         75,  125,  126 
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Art,  appreciation  of, 338,  339 

Harmony  in,  elements  in, 345-349 

Library  of  books  on,  Appleton  Street  School,  Holyoke 350-353 

Unity  in,  methods  of  securing, 341-344 

ArtjSchool,  State  Normal.    See  Normal  Art  School- 
Attendance  and  truancy : 

Investigation  of,  authorized  by  Legislature  of  1895, 13 

George  A.  Walton,  charged  with  duty  of  making 13 

Charles  W.  Birtwell,  associated  with 13 

Report  of,  made  to  Legislature  of  1896,  summary  of, 14-16 

Legislature  of  1897 17 

Legislature  of  1898,  synopsis  of, 17-21 

Results  of, 13,  14 

Attendance  upon  public  schools, 81 

Children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  enumeration  of ,        .        .        .        78 

Attending  public  schools, 89 

Number  of,  in  State, 78 

Children  of  all  ages,  number  of,  in  public  schools, 81 

Children  under  five  and  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  attending  public  schools,     .        89 

Compulsory  age  limits  of, 90 

Counties,  rank  of,  in  State, cxxxiv 

Towns,  rank  in, cxxiii-cxxxiii 

Diflaculties  in  way  of  enforcing, •        .        .      124 

Evening  schools,  statistics  and  expense  of, Ixxviii 

Regularity  of 92-96 

Statistics  of,  abstract  of, ii-lxxiv 

Towns,  rank  of,  in  State,  in  attendance, cxxiv-cxxvii 

Bailey,  Henry  T.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of , 331-361 

Art,  appreciation  of, .        .        .      338,  339 

Harmony  in,  elements  in, 345-349 

Library  of  books  on,  Appleton  Street  School,  Holyoke,         .        .        .       350-353 

Unity  in,  method  of  securing, 341-344 

Industrial  drawing,  scope  of, 333,  334 

Institutes  for  drawing  teachers  and  supervisors,  programs,       •        .        •       356,  357 

Observation  of  pictures, 340,  341 

Pictures,  collection  of,  in  Brookline,  to  be  loaned  to  grammar  and  primary 

schools, 354,  355 

"  Youth's  Companion  Collections  "  of,  loaned  to  schools,      ....      356 

Schoolroom  decoration, 334-337 

Supervisors  of  drawing,  list  of, 358-361 

Weir,  Miss  Irene,  account  by,  of  an  art  collection  for  pupils  in  Brookline 

schools 354,  355 

Baldwin,  William  A.,  principal  of  Hyannis  State  Normal  School,  ....       61 
Barnstable,  State  Normal  School  at.     See  Hyannis. 

Beckwith,  Walter  P.,  principal  of  Salem  State  Normal  School,        ....        33 
Birtwell,  Charles  W.,  assisted  in  preparing  school  attendance  and  truancy  reports,        13 
Blind,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for.    See  Perkins  Institution, 
Board  of  Education,  agents  of,  reports  of.    See  Appendices. 

Attendance  and  Truancy 13-22 

Normal  schools,  administration  of,  most  important  duty  of,     .        .        .        .        11 

Legislature  of  1894,  provided  for  additional, 9 

Management  of,  vested  in, 10 

Report  of,  provisions  of  Public  Statutes  regarding 9 

Secretary  of,  duties  of, 12 

Report  of 73-254 

Sixty-first  report  of, 9-22 

Statistics  of * i-cxlvii 
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Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  reduced  rates  for  Lowell  State  Normal  School  pupils,  .        65 

Boston  private  schools,  returns  of, 85,  86 

Boston,  school  returns  of  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  .        .       91 
Boyden,  Albert  G.,  principal  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,     ....       25 

Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  admission  requirements, 26 

Applicants  for  admission,  largest  number  in  history  of, 26 

Appropriation  by  Legislature  of  1897  for,  expended, 28 

Child  study  in  model  school  of, 27,  28 

Expenditures  for  support  of, 262 

Graduates  of,  sought  for,  to  fill  teachers'  positions, 26 

Testimony  of,  in  regard  to  training  received, 26 

Hospital  for  use  in  case  of  contagious  diseases,  special  need  of,        .        .        .        28 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, 25 

Model  school,  purpose  and  management  of, 27 

Principal  of,  Albert  G.  Boyden, 25 

Practice  school,  correlation  of  studies  in, 284 

Statistics  for  year  ending  August,  1897, 28,  29 

Visitors,  report  of, 25-29 

Brooks,  Christopher  P.,  director  Lowell  Textile  School,  paper  by,  .        .        .       433-454 

Textile  education  in  Europe, 433-444 

Lowell  Textile  School, 444-454 

Appendices:    Trustees,  staff  and  students, 451-454 

Capen,  Elmer  H.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School,      .        .  48-55 

As  visitor  to  Salem  State  Normal  School, 33-36 

Carter,  Franklin,  report  of,  as  president  of  the  corporation  of  Clarke  School  for 

the  Deaf, 222-224 

As  visitor  to  North  Adams  State  Normal  School, 56-60 

As  visitor  to  Westfield  State  Normal  School, 37-44 

Chapin,  Charles  S.,  principal  Westfield  State  Normal  School,         .        .        .        .  37,  38 

Children,  enrolment  of,  in  public  schools, 81 

Abstract  of  returns, ii-cxxxiv 

Enumeration  of,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,     ....      ii-lxxiv 

Lowell's,  increase  in, 78 

School  committee  returns  of,  compared  with  State  census,        ....        90 

Child  study  in  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School, 27-28 

Clark,  Miss  Eliza  L.,  principal  of  Sarah  Fuller  Home, 228 

Clarke  School  for  Deaf  at  Northampton : 

Beneficiaries  in, 22 

Cost  per  pupil, 223 

Expense  of  instruction  of  deaf  in, 260 

Graduates  of,  attending  schools  for  those  who  hear, 225 

Graduation  exercises, 223 

Primary  department  of,  kindergarten  methods  in, 224 

Principal  of,  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  report  of, 224,  225 

Report  of  Franklin  Carter,  president  of  corporation  of,    .        .        .        .       222-224 

Syria,  deaf  pupil  from,  in, 222 

Cobnrn,  Frank  F.,  principal  of  Lowell  State  Normal  School 6 1 

Collegiate  recognition  of  high  school  courses,  .        .        .        .        .        .        .       113-115 

Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  school  condi- 
tions, by 252,  253 

Committee  of  Twelve,  on  Rural  Schools,  extracts  from  report  of,  .        .        .       455-540 

Consolidation  of  schools, 489-494 

High  school  systems, 485,  486 

Instruction  and  discipline 461,  462 

Extracts  from  report  of  subcommittee  on, 520-540 

Organization  of  school  systems, 486-496 

School  maintenance, , 458, 459 
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School  maintenance  —  Continued. 

Distribution  of  school  funds, 477-485 

Expenditures  for  common  schools, 464,  465 

Gifts  to  popular  education, .       466,  467 

Permanent  school  funds, 465,  466 

■Report  of  subcommittee  on,     . 464-498 

Summary  of, 496-498 

Taxation, 467-477 

Summary  of  points  made  by  the  general  committee,         ....       462-464 

Supervision  of  schools, 459,  460 

Report  of  subcommittee  on, 498-512 

Supervisors  of  schools, 502-517 

Teachers,  supply  of, 460,  461 

Extracts  from  report  of  the  subcommittee  on, 517-520 

Compulsory  school  age, 90 

Non-attendance  of  children,  within, 124 

Conley,  George  H.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Framingham  State  Normal  School,      .  30-32 

As  visitor  to  Lowell  State  Normal  School, 64-67 

As  visitor  to  State  Normal  Art  School, 68-70 

Consolidation  and  transportation  increases  length  of  schooling,       .        .        .       122,  123 

Consolidation  of  schools, 144-146,  489-494 

Conveyance  of  children  to  school,  expense  of,  .        . 144 

Correlation  of  studies, 282-289 

Counties  and  towns  alphabetically  arranged  to  show  statistics,       .        .        .       i-cxlvii 
Attendance  on  school,  rank  of  towns  in  counties  and  counties  in  State, 

cxxviii-cxxxiv 

Cities  and  towns  in,  appropriations  by,  per  child, xciv-cviii 

Course  of  Studies,  elementary  schools, 207-211,  279-314 

Multiplicity  of  subjects, 209 

Deaf,  educational  institutions  for.    See  American  School,  Clarke  School,  Horace 
Mann  School,  Sarah  Fuller  Home. 

Expenditures  for  instruction  of, 260 

Oral  method  of  instruction  for,  growth  of, 225 

Schools  for,  classification  of,  in  Massachusetts, .......      216 

Methods  of  instruction  in,  . 215 

Number  of,  in  the  world, 215 

Distribution  of  school  funds.    See  Committee  of  Twelve. 

Drawing  in  public  schools,  agent's  report  upon.    See  Bailey,  Henry  T. 

Supervisors  of,  list  of, 358-361 

State  supervisor  of 205 

Drawing  institutes,  data  concerning, 174 

Programs  of, 356, 357 

Topics  and  speakers  at, 174 

Educational  movement  in  Massachusetts,         . 254 

Educational  museum,  account  of, 246,  247 

Elementary  schools,  course  of  study  for, 207,  279-314 

Europe,  textile  education  in, 435-444 

Evening  schools,  cities  and  towns  having,  abstract  of  school  returns,     .        .        Ixxviii 

Cost  per  pupil, 116 

Number  of,  with  attendance  and  expense  of  supporting,   ....        75,  115 

Number  of  towns  maintaining,  for  ten  years, 115 

Teachers  in,  number  of, 75,  115 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  State  Normal  Schools,  1897,  ....       541-575 

Subjects  of, 185 

Expenditures  for  common  schools.    See  Committee  of  Twelve. 

Feeble-minded,  Massachusetts  School  for,  at  Waltham 235-240 

Admission  to,  terms  of,       . 235, 236 
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Feeble-minded,  Massachusetts  School  for,  at  Waltham —  Continued.  page 

Appropriation  for,  by  Legislature  of  1897, 237 

Buildings,  construction  and  completion  of, 238 

Children  in,  number  transferred  to  custodial  department, 237 

Current  expenses,  amount  of, 238-241 

Custodial  cases  in,  large  number  of,    . 237 

Inmates  of,  number  of, 236 

Reclassification  of, 239 

Statistics  of, 235 

Superintendent's  report  of, 239,  240 

Trustees,  report  of, 236-238 

Names  of, 238 

Feeble-minded,  public  schools  for,  in  large  places 218 

Fernald,  "Walter  E.,  M.D.,  superintendent  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble- 
minded, at  "Waltham 239,  240 

Financial  statement,  Board  of  Education, 262-272 

Appropriations,  for  agents  of  the  Board, 270 

Aid  to  normal  pupils, 271 

Educational  museum, 272 

Incidental  expenses, 271 

Normal  Art  School, 269 

Normal  schools, 262-269 

Teachers'  institutes, 270 

Travelling  expenses  of  members  of  the  Board 272 

Massachusetts  school  fund, 257-260 

Fitchburg  State  Normal  School,  building,  highly  satisfactory,        ....       48 

Classes  in,  work  of, 50-52 

Departments  of,  fully  organized,         . 54 

Expenditures  for  support  of,       ....        • 268 

Graduating  class,  first  in  history  of 50 

Kindergarten  in, 50 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study  in, 48 

Lectures  at,  course  of, 52,  53 

Manual  Training  in, 49 

Model  schools,  observation  in, 51 

Practice  and  model  schools,  instruction  in, 48 

Principal  of,  John  G.  Thompson, 48 

Training  school,  plan  of  work  in, 53,  54 

Resignations  and  appointments  in, 49 

Statistics  of, 54,  55 

Visitors,  report  of, 48-55 

Fletcher,  Grenville  T.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 315-329 

Graded  schools, 327 

Hill  towns  of  western  Massachusetts,  schools  in, 317,318 

Laurel  Park  Institute,  Northampton, 321,  322 

Normal  schools, 322-324 

Rural  schools 324-326 

State  aid  to 328-329 

School  buildings, 329 

Supervision, 329 

Teachers,  county  conventions  of, 320 

Teachers'  institutes, 319-320 

Teachers'  meetings, 320 

Framingham  State  Normal  School,  names  of  persons  who  gave  addresses  at,        .        31 

Expenditures  for  support  of, 264 

Gifts  to, 31 

Gymnasium  building,  still  lacking, 30 

Gymnastics,  instruction  in, 30 
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Instructors,  with  braii<;hes  of  study  in 30 

Resignations  and  appointments, 31 

Practice  school,  correlation  of  studies  in, 285 

Kindergarten  opened  in  connection  with, 31 

Principal  of,  Miss  Ellen  Hyde, 30 

Saturday  classes  in,  for  teachers, 31 

Statistics 31,  32 

Visitors,  report  of 30-32 

Fuller,  Miss  Sarah,  principal  of  Horace  Mann  School, 226 

Fund,  Massachusetts  school,  apparatus  and  reference  books,  amount  expended 

for, viii-lxxvii 

Commissioners  of,  report  of, 257-260 

Principal  and  income  for  seven  years, 260 

Schedule  of  securities  in, 257-260 

Funds,  local,  amount  of,  applied  to  schools, vlii-lxxvii 

Funds,  permanent  school,  in  dififerent  States, 465,  466 

Graded  schools 327 

Graded  system,  reaction  from 211,  212 

Graduated  tables  of  appropriations  for  schools,        .        .       Ixxx-cxxii,  cxxxTi-cxlvii 

Amount  per  child  by  towns  for  State, Ixxxi-xcii 

By  counties  for  State, cviii 

By  towns  for  counties, xciv-cvi 

Including  voluntary  contributions  by  counties,       ......      cix 

Percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  schools cxi-cxxii 

Amount  per  town  by  counties, cxv-cxx 

By  counties  for  State, exxi 

By  towns  for  State, cxi-cxiv 

Including  voluntary  contributions  by  counties, cxxii 

Percentage  of  attendance,  average,  for  counties  of  State,  ....       cxxxiv 

By  towns  for  counties, cxxviii-cxxxiil 

By  towns  for  State, cxxiv-cxxvii 

Grouping  of  studies  for  correlation, 288,  289 

Harris,  William  T.,  abstract  from  preface  by,  to  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Public  School  System," 252,  253 

High  schools,  attendance  in, 367-369 

Approval  of,  for  State  reimbursement  of  tuition, 107 

In  general, 108 

Courses  in,  collegiate  recognition  of, 113-115 

Decrease  in  second  year's  attendance, 373 

Discontinued,  or  not  returned  as  high  schools 106 

Distribution  of,  with  ratio  of  population  having  access  to,         ...        .      104 

Enrolment  in, 98 

Enrolment  and  enjoyment,  in  ten  largest  cities, 100 

In  towns, 100,  101 

Expense  of, 367 

Grading  of, 112 

Languages  in, 369,  370 

Manual  training  in, 198,  199 

New  schools,  reported  for  1896-97, 105 

Number  of 74,  98 

Number  of  teachers  and  pupils  in, 74 

Report  on,  by  James  W.  MacDonald, •        .       364-431 

Salaries,  amount  of,  paid  to  principals, .       75 

State  supervisor  of,  appointment  of,  desirable, 206 

Statistics  of,  condition,  equipment,  organization  and  courses  of  study,    .       375-431 
Statutory  definition  of,  needed, Ill 
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Systems  of,  in  other  States, 485, 486 

Tuition  in.  State  reimbursement  of 108-111 

Hill,  Frank  A.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  report  of,       .        .        .         73-254 

As  commissioner  of  Massachusetts  school  fund, 257-260 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Deaf  at  Boston : 

Art  Department  of, 227 

Beneficiaries  in,  for  1896-97, 225 

Committee  on,  report  of, 226-228 

Expense  of  instruction  of  deaf  in, 260 

Gifts  received, 227,  228 

Instruction  in  departments  of, 226 

Principal  of.  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 225 

Pupils  in,  number  of, 226 

Hyannis  State  Normal  School,  administration  of, 11 

Buildings, 61,  62 

Expenditures  for  support  of, 265 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study  in, 61 

Opening  of, 61 

Principal  of,  William  A.  Baldwin, 61 

Statistics, 63 

Summer  school  at,  peculiar  advantages  for, 63 

Suggestions  relating  to, 11 

Teaching  force,  selected  with  great  care 61 

Training  school,  instructors  in, 61 

Visitors,  report  of, 61-63 

Hyde,  Miss  Ellen,  principal  of  Framingham  State  Normal.School,         ...        30 

Industrial  drawing,  scope  of, 333-334 

Institutes,  teachers.    See  Teachers'  institutes. 
Instruction  and  discipline.    See  Committee  of  Twelve. 

Lancaster,  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at, Ixxix 

Laurel  Park  Institute,  Northampton, 176,  321-322 

Lowell  &  Suburban  Street  Railway,  reduced  rates,  for  normal  school  pupils,  .  65 
Lowell,  increase  in  enumeration  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen,  .  .  .  78-80 
Lowell  State  Normal  School,  building,  construction  and  equipment  of,  .        .        .        64 

Expenditures  for  support  of, 265 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study  in, 64 

Kindergarten  instruction,  advisability  of  State  giving  special  attention  to,       .        66 

Kindergarten,  class  in, 65 

Location  of, 64 

Observation  and  practice  facilities  for .        66 

Opening  of,  number  admitted, 65 

Principal  of,  Frank  F.  Coburn, ^.        ...        64 

Statistics  of, 67 

Visitors,  report  of,        ... 64-67 

Lowell  Textile  School.    See  Brooks,  Christopher  P. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough, Ixxix 

MacDonald,  James  W.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 363-431 

High  schools,  report  on, 366-431 

Table  showing  condition,  equipment,  organization  and  courses  of  studies,  375-431 

Summer  teachers'  institutes,        .        .        . 365, 366 

Manual  training,  as  a  part  of  the  high  school  system, 198 

Appointment  of  State  supervisor  of,  advisable, 205 

Cities  and  towns  under  20,000  inhabitants  that  provide,    ....       200,  201 

Cities  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  that  provide  for, 199 

Educational  value  of, 201 

Fitchburg  State  Normal  School, 49 
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In  lower  school  grades,        .        .        . 199 

Law  relating  to, 198 

Cities  that  have  complied  with, 199 

Mark  Hopkins  School,  selected  for  model  and  practice  school  in  connection  with 

North  Adams  State  Normal  School, 59 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  State  scholarships  in,         ....      244 
Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded  at  Waltham.    See  Feeble-minded. 
Massachusetts  school  fund.    See  Fund,  Massachusetts  School. 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  resolutions  of,  relating  to  normal  schools,  197,  198 

Massachusetts,  textile  education  in,  ... 444-454 

Membership  rolls,  diversity  of  practice  in  dropping  names  from,    ....        93 
Miller,  J.  D.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School,      .        .        .  48-55 

As  visitor  to  Westfield  State  Normal  School, 37-44 

As  visitor  to  Worcester  State  Normal  School 45-47 

Model  and  practice  schools,  connected  with  normal  schools,   ....       183, 184 

North  Adams  State  Normal  School, 59 

Monroe,  Will  S.,  appointed  instructor  at  Westfield  State  Normal  School,       .        .        40 
National  Educational  Association,  appoint  committee  to  consider  rural  school 

problem, 214 

Nature  study,  appointment  of  State  supervisor  of,  desirable, 205 

Normal  Art  School,  State,  Boston,  alumni  association  of,        .....        69 

Building,  addition  to,  needed, 69 

Instruction  in,  nature  of, 68,  69 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study  in, 68 

Principal  of,  George  H.  Bartlett, 68 

Statistics  of, 69,  70 

Visitors,  report  of,        ....      , 68-70 

Normal  schools  and  rural  schools, 323,  324 

Normal  schools, 322-324 

Appropriations  for 262 

Increase  in,  necessary .        10 

Attendance,  and  other  data  for  past  ten  years 179-181 

For  1897 182,183 

Candidates  for  admission  to, 187 

Child  study  in, 195,  196 

Equipment  of, 189 

Examinations  for  admission  to, 641-575 

Subjects  of, 185,  186 

Legislature  of  1894,  provided  for  additional, 9 

Management  of,  vested  in  Board  of  Education, 10 

Mistakes  or  dangers  of, 191-195 

Academic  methods,  adherence  to, 191-193 

Psychology  taught,  failure  to  vitalize, 193-195 

Model  and  practice  schools  connected  with, 183,  184 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  public  schools  who  have  attended,        .        .      127 

Opening  of,  dates  of, 178,  179 

Teachers  in,  ought  to  be  the  best, 190 

Visitors  to,  reports  of : 

Bridgewater 25-29 

Fitchburg 48-55 

Framingham, 30-32 

Hyannis, 61-63 

Lowell 64-67 

North  Adams ' •        •        •  56-60 

State  Normal  Art  School 68-70 

Westfield 37-44 

Worcester, 45-47 
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What  the  State  has  a  right  to  expect  from, 186 

What  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  State,       .        .        .        .        .        .      189 

Work  and  efficiency  of,  ways  of  promoting, 197 

North  Adams,  agreement  with  State  relating  to  model  and  practice  schools, .        .  57-59 

North  Adams  State  Normal  School,  agreement  relating  to, 57 

Dedicatory  exercises  of, 56,  57 

Expenditures  for  support  of, 266 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study  in, 56 

Land  adjoining,  recommended  that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  purchase  it,  .  59,  60 
Mark  Hopkins  school  selected  for  model  and  practice  school  of,  .  .  .  59 
Model  and  practice  schools,  agreement  with  State  relating  to,  .        .        .        .        57 

Opening  of, 56 

Principal  of,  Frank  F.  Murdock, 56 

Statistics, 60 

Visitors,  report  of,        ...       , 56-60 

North  Attleborough,  correlation  of  studies  in, 286 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman,  report  of  as  visitor  to  Bridgewater  State  Normal 

School, 25-29 

As  visitor  to  Hyannis  State  Normal  School, 61-63 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind : 

Blind  and  deaf  children  in,  education  of, 234,  235 

Courses  of  study  in, 231 

Enlargement  of,  work  of, 231 

Instruction  in,  methods  of, 232 

Kindergarten  pupils  transferred  to, 233 

Manual  training  in, 233 

Music  department  of, 232 

Printing  department  of, 233 

Statistics  of, .        .        .       230, 231 

Physical  culture,  in  public  schools  of  Massachusetts, 249 

Appointment  of  a  State  supervisor  of,  desirable 205 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  universally  taught  in  public  schools,        .        .        .      248,249 
Pictures,  collection  of,  in  Brookline,  to  be  loaned  to  schools,.  .        .        .       354,355 

Observation  of, 340,  341 

"  Youth's  Companion  Collections  "  loaned  to  schools, 356 

Practice   schools    connected  with   normal   schools.     See  Model    and   practice 
schools. 

Prince,  John  T.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 275-314 

Compulsory  supervision  of  schools, 278,  279 

Course  of  studies  for  elementary  schools, 279-314 

Correlation  of  studies 282-289 

Grouping  of  studies  for  correlation, 288,  289 

Supervision  of  schools, 277-279 

Private  schools,  registers  and  attendance  officers  for, 88 

Returns  of, 82,  85 

Directions  to  school  committees  in  regard  to, 84,  85 

State  returns  and  school  committee  returns  compared, 87 

Tables  relating  to,  by  decades  for  sixty  years, 82 

For  past  ten  years, 83 

Verification  of, 86,  87 

Statistics  of,  by  school  committees, viii-lxxvii 

Railroads,  reduced  rates  on,  for  normal  school  pupils, 65 

Recommendations,  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  summary  of,       ....      251 

Reference  books  and  apparatus,  amount  expended  for, viii-lxxvii 

Reformatory  institutions  at  Lancaster  and  Westborough, Ixxix 

Robin,  Elizabeth,  education  of, 234 

Rural  schools, 324-326 
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Committee  appointed  by  National  Educational  Association  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning, 214 

Report  of,  extracts  from, 457-540 

Problem  of, 212-214 

State  aid  to, 328,  329 

Russell,  E.  Harlow,  principal  ofWorcester  State  Normal  School,  .        .        .        .       45 

Salaries,  high  school  principals, iv-lxviil 

Superintendents  of  schools, 162-166,  vi-lxx 

Teachers.    See  Wages. 
Salem  State  Normal  School,  admission  to,  application  by  young  men  for,     .        .        35 

Courses  of  studies,  rearrangement  of, 33 

Dormitory  at,  desirable, 35 

Equipment  of  several  departments  inadequate, 35 

Expenditures  for  support  of 267 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study  in, 33 

Duties  of,  as  nearly  departmental  as  possible, 34 

Resignations  and  appointments, 33 

Kindergarten  course,  requests  for  information  in  regard  to,      ....       35 

Library,  rearranged  and  recatalogued, 34 

Model  school  organized  at, 34 

Principal  of,  "Walter  P.  Beckwith 33 

Sessions,  opening  and  closing  of, 34 

Statistics  for  year  ending  June  23,  1897,     . 36 

Visitors,  report  of, 33-36 

Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Children  who  cannot  hear : 

Expense  of  instruction  in, 261 

Gifts  received, 229 

Number  of  children  in, 228 

Plan  of  working  with  pupils  in, 229,  230 

Principal  and  matron  of,  Miss  Eliza  L,  Clark, 228 

Report  of  committee  of, 228-230 

Scholarships.    See  State  scholarships. 

School  attendance  and  truancy.    See  Attendance  and  Truancy. 

School  buildings, 329 

School  committee  reports,  information  from  in  regard  to  schools,   ....      203 

School  committees,  number  of  members, 148,  149 

"Women  serving  on,  number  of, 147,  148 

School  fund.     See  Fund,  Massachusetts  school. 
School  maintenance.    See  Committee  of  Twelve- 
School  registers, 81 

Schoolroom  decoration, 334-337 

Schools,  abstract  of  returns  of.    See  Statistics. 
Appropriations  for.    See  Appropriations. 
Attendance  upon.     See  Attendance. 
Consolidation  of.    See  Consolidation. 

Graded  system  of, 211,  212 

Information  in  regard  to,  from  different  sources,        .        .        .    •    .        •       202-204 
Rural.     See  Rural  schools. 
Supervision  of.     See  Supervision  of  schools. 
Time  of  keeping.    See  Time  schools  have  been  kept. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education : 

Duties  of,  suggestions  in  regard  to, 12 

Hill,  Frank  A.,  report  of 73-254 

Agents,  work  of, 177-178 

Attendance  and  truancy  laws .        •       250,  251 

Commissioner  of  Massachusetts  school  fund,  report  of.    See  Fund,  Massa- 
chusetts school. 
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Conclusion  of, 251-254 

Course  of  Study  for  elementary  schools 207-212 

Drawing  institutes, 174,  175 

Educational  movement  in  Massachusetts, 254 

Educational  museum, 246, 247 

Evening  schools,  attendance  and  expense  of 115 

Number  of  towns  maintaining,  for  ten  years, 115 

High  schools,  approval  of, 107,  108 

Courses  in,  collegiate  recognition  of, 113,114 

Distribution  of,  with  ratio  of  population  having  access  to 104 

Enrolment  and  enjoyment  in, 100-102 

New  schools  reported, 105 

Number  of,  in  State,  with  number  of  pupils  attending,       ....        98 

Schools  discontinued,  or  not  returned  as, .      106 

Statutory  definition  of,  needed, Ill 

Tuition,  State  reimbursement  of, 108-111 

Manual  training,  as  a  part  of  the  high  school  system,    ....       198,  199 

Educational  value  of, 201 

In  lower  school  grades, .      199 

Normal  schools, 178-194 

Attendance  and  admission, 177-183 

Dates  of  first  openings  of, •      179 

Examinations, 185,  186 

Model  and  practice  schools 183,  184 

Resolutions  of  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  relating  to,        .        .      197 

Work  and  efficiency  of,  ways  of  promoting, 197 

Physiology  and  hygiene, 248-250 

Private  schools,  returns  of, 82-88 

Boston,  returns, 85-88 

Public  schools,  information  in  general, 202-204 

Statistics  of  expenditures  for, 125,  126 

Supervision  of,  expense  of, 147 

Text-books  and  supplies  for, 141 

Recommendations,  summary  of, 251 

Rural  schools 212-214 

School  attendance, 78-97 

Regularity  of 92-97 

Special  schools,  reports  of, 214-240 

Blind,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for,  at  South 

Boston, 230-235 

Deaf,  education  of,  expenditures  for, 260,  261 

American  School  for,  at  Hartford,  Conn., 219-222 

Clarke  School  at  Northampton, 222-225 

Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston, 225-228 

Sarah  Fuller  Home,  at  Medford, 228-230 

Schools  for,  classification  of,  in  Massachusetts, 216 

Methods  of  instruction  in, 215 

Number  of,  in  the  world, 215 

Feeble-minded,  Massachusetts  School  for,  at  Waltham,     .        .        .       235-240 

Visitation  of, 217 

State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers, 248 

State  scholarships,  history  of, 245 

Statistical  returns,  summary  of, 73-76 

Analysis  of 77-150 

Superintendents  of  schools,  lists  of  names  of, 156-166 
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Supervision  by  superintendents, 150,  151 

Towns  not  under, 153-155 

Teachers'  institutes  (see  also  Drawing  institutes) 166-168 

Topics  presented 170-173 

Towns  represented  at,  and  number  attending 168-170 

Teachers,  number  of,  changes  in 140 

Ratio  of  men  to  women, 126 

State  reimbursement  of, 135 

Expenditures  for, 137 

Wages  of, 127-133 

Classification  of  towns  according  to, 128 

In  largest  cities, 129 

In  towns, 130-134 

Time  schools  have  been  kept,  during  past  ten  years, 116 

Length  of,  in  difiFerent  towns, 117-121 

Six  and  seven  months,  towns  keeping, 119-123 

Special  schools,  reports  of.    See  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

State,  agreement  with  North  Adams,  relating  to  model  and  practice  schools,         .  57-59 

State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers, 248 

State  institutions,  reformatory  at  Lancaster  and  Westborough,       ....  Ixxix 

State  reimbursement,  high  school  tuition, 108-111 

Teachers'  salaries,  expenditures  for, 135-137 

Comments  in  regard  to, 138 

Law  relating  to, 135,  136 

Amendment  to, 139 

Towns  entitled  to, .136 

State  scholarships,  to  provide  teachers  for  high  schools, 241 

Amherst,  Tufts  and  Williams  colleges, 242-244 

History  of, 240-245 

Lawrence  Scientific  School, 244 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,      .        .        .     ' 244 

Policy  of  State  in  regard  to, 240,  241 

Rules  governing  award  of, 245 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 244 

Statistics,  abstract  of  school  committees'  returns  for  1896-97,  ....       i-cxlvii 
Counties  and  towns  alphabetically  arranged  to  show : 
First :  (a)  population  of  towns ;  (d)  valuation  of  towns ;  (c)  public  schools, 
number  of ;  (c?)  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age ;  (e)  per- 
sons between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age;  (/)  membership  and 
attendance  in  schools ;  (^r)  recapitulation  by  counties,     .        .        .      ii-lxxiv 
Second :  {a)  different  teachers  required  and  employed,  number  of ;  (5)  nor- 
mal pupils  and  normal  graduates  employed,  number  of;  (c)  wages  of 
teachers,  average  per  month ;  (d)  months  schools  have  kept ;  (e)  high  ' 
schools,  statistics  of ;(/)  recapitulation  by  counties,      .        .        .      iv-lxxv 
Third :  (a)  amount  raised  by  taxes ;  (5)  supervision  by  school  committees, 
expense  of;  (c)  supervision  by  superintendents;  {d)  reports,  books  and 
supplies,  expense  of;  (e)  schoolhouses,  building,  altering  and  repair- 
ing; (/)  taxes,  total  amount  of,  and  voluntary  contributions;  (<7)  re- 
capitulation by  counties, vi-lxxvii 

P'ourth :  (a)  local  funds  appropriated  for  schools ;  (6)  academies  and  private 
schools;  (c)  school  fund,  town's  share  of;  (d)  apparatus,  portion  of 

fund  used  for ;  (e)  recapitulation  by  counties, viii-lxxvii 

Evening  schools,  number,  attendance  and  expense  of Ixxviii 

Graduated  tables,  first  series : 
Explanation  of Ixxx 
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Graduated  tables,  first  series  —  Continued. 
Appropriations  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,  per  child,  .        .        .         Ixxxi-xciii 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties,  per  child, xciv-cvii 

By  counties,  per  child, cviii 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions, cix 

Graduated  tables,  second  series: 

Explanation  of, ex 

Percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  the   support  of  public 

schools, cxi 

By  cities  and  towns  of  State, cxi-cxiv 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties, cxv-cxx 

By  counties, cxxi 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions, cxxii 

Graduated  tables,  third  series,  attendance,  towns'  rank  in  State,      .     cxxiv-cxxvii 

Explanation  of, •        .  cxxiil 

Counties,  towns'  rank  in, cxxviii-cxxxiii 

Counties'  rank  in  State cxxxiv 

Graduated  tables,  fourth  series, cxxxvi-cxlvii 

Explanation  of, cxxxv 

Appropriations  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,  per  child,  based  on  average 

membership,       .        . cxxxvi-cxxxix 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties,  per  child, cxl-cxlv 

By  counties,  per  child, cxlvi 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions, cxlvii 

Institutions,  reformatory,  at  Lancaster  and  "Westborough, Ixxix 

Stoddard,  E.  B.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  State  Normal  Art  School,  ....  68-70 

As  visitor  to  North  Adams  State  Normal  School, 56-60 

As  visitor  to  "Worcester  State  Normal  School, 45-47 

Stringer,  Tom,  education  of, 234 

Summer  school,  peculiar  advantages  for,  at  Hyannis  State  Normal  School,  .        .        63 

Suggestions  relating  to, 11 

Summer  institutes  for  teachers 365,  366 

Superintendents    of   schools,  list   of,  for  1896-97,  with   location   and   salaries 

of, 156-166 

Table  showing  the  number  of  towns  employing 150 

Supervision.    See  Committee  of  Twelve. 

Supervision  of  schools, 277-279 

Expense  of,  by  school  committees  and  superintendents,    ....     vi-lxxvi 

For  ten  years, 147 

Expert  supervision,  endorsement  of,  .        .        .      • 151 

Extent  of,  by  superintendents, 150,  151 

Law  relating  to  district,  changes  recommended, 152 

Towns  not  under  supervision  by  superintendents, 153-155 

Names  of,  ineligible  to  receive  State  aid, 155 

Number  of,  eligible  to  receive  State  aid, 155 

Universal  and  compulsory,  desirable, 151 

Western  Massachusetts, 329 

Syria,  deaf  pupil  from,  in  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf, 222 

Tables  showing  high  school  enrolment  and  enjoyment, 100-102 

Summary  of, 103 

Tables  showing  condition,  equipment,  organization  and  courses  of  studies  of  the 

Massachusetts  high  schools,    • 375-431 

Taxation  for  school  maintenance.    See  Committee  of  Twelve. 

Teachers,  county  conventions  of, 320 

Normal  graduates  and  undergraduates, .       iv-lxxv 

Number  of,  employed,  changes  in  for  last  ten  years,         .....      140 
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Teachers  —  Continued. 

Number  of —  Continued. 

Employed  for  ten  years, 127 

Employed  and  required, ii-lxxv 

Who  have  attended  normal  schools, 127 

Qualiflcations  of,  appointment  of  a  State  supervisor  of,  desirable,    .        .        .      204 

Ratio  of  men  to  women, 126 

Rewards  of, 188 

Saturday  classes  for,  in  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School 52 

Framingham  State  Normal  School, 31 

State  examination  and  certification  of, 248 

Summer  institutes  for,  recommended, 176 

Supply  of,  in  rural  towns, 460 

Tenure  of,  permanency  of,  .        .        .        .     '  .        .        .        .        •        .       140-141 

Act  relating  to, 141 

"Wages.    See  Wages. 

Teachers'  institutes, 166-175,  319,  320 

Appropriations  for, 177 

Drawing.     See  Drawing  institutes. 

Conferences  at, 174 

Expenditures  for, 270 

Instructors,  and  topics  presented  by,  .        •        .        .        .        .        .        .       170-173 

Location  of,  and  date  of  holding 166,  167 

Summer  sessions  of,  desired, 176 

Towns  represented  at,  and  number  of  persons  attending,  .        .        .        .       168-170 

Teachers'  meetings, 320 

Teaching,  as  a  profession,  due  recognition  of, 190 

Technical  education.    See  Textile  education. 

Temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts,      ....      248 

Text-books  and  supplies,  expense  of,  for  ten  years, 141 

System  of,  advantages  of, 143 

Cheapness  of, 144 

Difficulties  of, 142,  143 

Textile  education  in  Massachusetts  and  Europe, 433-454 

Thomas,  Edith,  education  of, 234 

Thompson,  John  G.,  principal  of  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School 48 

Tillinghast,  C.  B.,  treasurer  of  the  Board,  financial  statement  of,   .        .        .       262-272 

History  of  State  scholarships,  by 241 

Time  schools  have  been  kept,  length  of, 116,  iv-lxxv 

By  towns  in  counties, 117 

Number  of,  not  kept  six  months, 123 

Table  giving  facts  about,  in  towns, 119-121 

Comments  on, 122 

Transportation  of  children  to  school.    See  Conveyance. 

Treasurer  of  the  Board,  financial  statement  of, 262-272 

Truants,  by-laws  concerning, 124 

Truancy.     See  Attendance  and  truancy. 

Tuition  in  high  schools.  State  reimbursement  of, 108-111 

Visitors  to  normal  schools,  reports  of: 

Bridgewater, 25-29 

Fitchburg 48-55 

Framingham, 30-32 

Hyannis, • 61-63 

Lowell, 64-67 

North  Adams,      . 56-60 

Salem, 33-36 

State  Normal  Art  School 68-70 
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Westfield 37-44 

Worcester, 45-47 

Wages  of  teachers 127-135 

Classification  of  towns  according  to  salaries  paid, 128 

In  largest  cities, 129 

In  largest  towns, 130 

In  towns  that  paj'  women  less  than  thirty  dollars  per  month  (see  also  State  re- 
imbursement of),      131-135 

Walton,  George  A,  school  attendance  and  truancy,  investigation  by,  .  .  .13-16 
Weir,  Miss  Irene,  acconnt  by,  of  an  art  collection  for  pupils  in  Brookline,  .  354-355 
Wells,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Framingham  State  Normal 

School 30-32 

As  visitor  to  Lowell  State  Normal  School, 64-67 

As  visitor  to  the  State  Normal  Art  School, 68-70 

Westborough,  State  reform  school  at, Ixxix 

Westfield  State  Normal  School,  administration  of,  important  changes  in,  .  38,  39 

Boarding  hall, 42 

Matron  of,  resignation  of,  and  appointment, 43 

Condition  and  prospects  of, 37 

Expenditures  for  support  of, 267 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study  in, 37 

Appointment  and  resignation, 40 

Lectures  on  educational  topics, .        43 

Library,  needs  of, 41 

Location  of, 37 

Monroe,  Will  S.,  work  at,  highly  satisfactory, 40 

Practice  schools, 41 

Changes  in, 42 

Principal  of,  Charles  S.  Chapin, 37,  38 

Statistics  of, 44 

Visitors,  report  of 37-44 

Whitney,  Hon.  M.  B.,  relation  to  changes  in  adiiiinit>tralion  of,     .        .        .        39 
Whitney,  Joseph  T.,  supervisor  of  manual  training  in  Fitchburg  State  Normal 

School, 49 

Whitney,  Hon.  M.  B  ,  term  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  Board  closed,        •        .        39 

Relation  of,  to  Westfield  State  Normal  School ,39 

Worcester,  correlation  of  studies  in, 286 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  State  scholarships  in,     .        .        .        .        .        .      244 

Worcester  State  Normal  School,  acknowledgments, 47 

Apprenticeship,  system  of, 46 

Clocks  for,  appropriation  asked  lor  electric  system  of, 46 

Gymnastics,  medical  examination  in  regard  to  students'  practice  in,       •        .        46 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study  in 45 

Accessions  to, 45 

Principal  of,  E.  Harlow  Russell, 45 

Statistics • 47 

Visitors,  report  of, 45-47 

Yale,  Miss  Caroline  A.,  report  of,  as  principal  of  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  224,  225 
"Youth's  Companion  Collections  "  of  pictures  loaned  to  schools,    ....      356 


